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CALENDAR OF THE 1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 


ee 


Date Day Occasion 
AAA > 
June 18 ...... Monday 66 ert th Registration for the eight-week term* 
June 19 ...... Torsiay- ae Classes begin 
ee Wednesday .......... Independence Day. Holiday 
Aug. IO ..... Friday .............. Eight-week term ends 

Last day for receiving theses for the 
Master's degrees and for the pro- 
fessional degrees in Engineering to 
be conferred in November 
Sept: ¡A A сера ўс Last day for receiving dissertations 
of candidates for the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Education to be conferred in 
November 


AAA E A RA مات‎ 


Tue Law SCHOOL 


E cei Registration for both sessions 
June 11 ...... "1 


Monday ............ First session classes begin 


IN E Cees Wednesday .......... Independence Day. Holiday 

July 24 ..... TENET ьс сы ска End of first session 

July 25 ..... Wednesday ......... Special registration for students at- 
tending second session only 

July 26 ...... A ге. Second session classes begin 

September 3-..І. Monday ails: Labor Day. Holiday 

September 8 ..| Saturday ........... End of second session 


June п ...... Monde ьсь сб Registration and first day of classes 
of the pre-session and twelve-week 
evening session 


[ie аа TE Pre-session ends 

іу 2 ccvccsic A ce nos й рна Registration and first day of classes 
: of the special six-week session 

July 4 2.220. У ednesday а ай ан Independence Day. Holiday 

TUS AA Friday на асва Twelve-week evening session ends 

Aug. IO ...... Op LA RSS eer Special six-week session ends 

Aug. 13 ...... A Registration and first day of classes 
ў of the post-session 

Aug. 31 ...... а E дү Post-session ends 


Registration for the academic year 1956-57 will be held September 20 and 21. 


» For all schools and colleges offering courses in the Summer Sessions except the Law School 
and the School of Education. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
of the University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 
Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., Secretary 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, Assistant Secretary | 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B. | 
Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B. | 
Mrs. Wilbur John Carr | 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, А.М., J.D. | 
Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D. 
*Watson Davis, B.S. in CE; CE, 
Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 
*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M. | 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., А.М., LL.B., LL.D. 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
*Brooks Hays, А.В., LL.B., LL.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 
Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B. 
Evan Howell, B.S., LL.B. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. 
John Keown McKee 
Benjamin Mosby McKelway 
*James Matlack Mitchell, A.M. 
Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D 
*Helen Newman, LL.M. 
Donald D’Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 
Charles Hook Tompkins, Dr.Eng. 
Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
James Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 
Joyd Bennett Wilson 


— 
* Nominated by the Alumni, 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 

Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of Faculties 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B 5, Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of 

Veterans Education 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, А.М., Director оў Physical Education for Women 
Carl Swyter, B.S. in E.E., Director of Air Science 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Coordinator of Scientific Activities 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Martin Koehl, A.M., Dean of the Junior College 

Henry Grattan Doyle, А.М. LL.D. Litt.D,, Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine 

John Theodore Fey, LL,B.. М.В.А., J.S.D., Dean of the Law School 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, А.М., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., В.5., Administrator of the University 
Hospital 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


History AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored 
by George Washington, who during his public life urged the establish- 
ment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares of stock 
in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university to 
be established in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of for- 
tune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of polite literature ;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good 
Government”, 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by an 
act of Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to 
“Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The George Washington 
University”, 

The George Washington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, 
and divisions, as follows: 

The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college Program in the liberal arts and sciences; two years of 
pre-professional work; and two-year terminal courses. Each of these 
curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. 

Columbian College offers the work of the junior and senior years of 
the four-year college Program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

The Law School offers curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Lav 
(for foreign students wishing (1) to return to their own countries ol , 
(2) to remain in this country for the practice of law), and Doctor o 
Juridical Science, l 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees dt; 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineerinf y, 
Master of Engineering Administration, and Master of Science in Eng | 
neering. It also directs work leading to the professional degrees in thos 
fields of civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 
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The George Washington University 


leges, and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously 
approved by the American Medical Association. The School of Pharmacy 
is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education as a 
Class “A” school. It is a member of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. The School of Engineering is on the accredited list 
of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of 
Education is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four 
blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
extensive parkway. Readily accessible to the University are many of the 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor; as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, 
the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan 
American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery 


of Art. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are valued at 
approximately $19,000,000. The buildings of the colleges, schools, and 
divisions offering Summer Sessions work are in the vicinity of Twenty- 
first and G Streets, NW. 

The University Library.—The University Library contains 290,000 
volumes, and with the exception of the law and medical collections is 
housed in the Library Building. 

Regulations governing the use of the library, the circulation of books, 
and the use of reserve books and periodicals are available at the service 


desks of the Library. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES IN WASHINGTON 


The student has access also to the Library of Congress, the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia and its branches, the Library of the 
Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library 
of the United States Office of Education, the Armed Forces Medical 
Library, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many othef 
great special collections of the government departments. 
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1956 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


John Gage Allee, Jr. Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English | 
Antonio Alonso, А.М., Associate Professor of Spanish | 
Grover LaMarr Angel, А.В., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Wilbur Earle Benson, A.B., M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 
Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature I 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology | 
John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law | 
John Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- ! 
cation 
John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law n 1E 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics i 
Willard Edmond Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology | 
William Graham Clubb, А.М., Assistant Professor of French | 
James Coberly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Literature 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
Mary Ellen Coleman, A.M., Assistant Professor of Education 
Mary Jane Cook, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 
Franklin Dero Cooper, М.5., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 
Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Law 
William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin American 
History 
James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of 
Law 
George Benedict DeGennaro, A.M., Lecturer in English Composition 
Alton Harold Desmond, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 
Harry Grubb Detwiler, A.M. in Ed., Lecturer in Education 
Alan Thomas Diebert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 
Richard Bruce Erno, A.M., Instructor in English 
Walter David Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Bernard Hyman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 
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Combie James Dickinson Garrett, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of 
Law 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Associate 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of An 
George Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Philip Highfill, 1; 2м Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Literature 
Reuben Horchow, M.B.A., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Frederick Anderson Indorf, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Burnice Herman Jarman, А.М., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
Eva Mayne Johnson, A.M., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Everett Herschel Johnson, A.M., Professor of Statistics 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LLD. Professor of European History 
Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of 4c ounting 
James Cecil King., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor о] Physics 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., Associate Professor of Accounting 
Anthony Charles LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, А.М., Associate Professor of Sociology 
Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Depew Professor of Spee h 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor 0] German 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Howard Rowland Ludden, А.М., Assistant Professor of Politica 
Science 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr, A.B., LL.B., Associate 
Law 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Associate 
Chester Hayden McCall, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Statistics 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., М.Р.А., Associate Profess 
of Law 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of 
History 
Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
position ! 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Profess 
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James Norman Mosél, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 

Richard Ernest Murphy, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Clifton Earl Olmstead, A.B., Th.D., Associate Professor of Religion 

Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

John Gilbert Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Professor of Speech 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Raymond Howard Reno, A.M., Instructor ın English Composition 

James Willis Robb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Robert Abraham Sadove, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Carol Ruth St. Cyr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education 

William Edward Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Associate Professor of Secretarial 
Studies 

Richard Walton Stephens, A.M., Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Joseph Novak Stonesifer, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ministration 

Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Frederick Timberlake, M.B.A., Instructor in Business Administration 

William George Torpey, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public Ad- 
ministration 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Harland Walter Westermann, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Associate Professor of Lau 

Hazel Emma Wilson, A.B., B.S., Lecturer in Education 

John Withall, Ed.M., Ph.D., Lecturer іп Education 

Н erman Lynn Womack, Ph.D., Associate in Philosophy 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Helen Zhemchuzhnaya Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the needs 


of full- and part-time students. 

During the summer of 1956, courses are offered in the Junior College, 
Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the School of 
Pharmacy, the School of Education, the School of Government, and the 


Division of Air Science. 


ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out completely and 
return with the application fee of $3. A recent photograph, with sig- 
nature, of the applicant must be attached to the blank. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
The Student Seeking a Degree 


An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 
form furnished by the University to his high school principal, with the 
request that the principal fill out the form and mail it direct to the 
Office of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant who has previously attended an institution of higher 
learning should request the registrar of that institution to mail direct to 
the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record. If 
he has attended more than one such institution he must request the 
registrar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of 
Admissions a transcript of his record, even though credits were not 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal. 

Entrance requirements are stated in this bulletin under the various 
colleges, schools, and divisions. 


The Student Not Seeking a Degree 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working 
for a degree in this University may be considered for admission to the 
Division of University Students to take courses for which they have 
adequate preparation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records. 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, а регвой 
who has been admitted to the University may be registered as an audito! 
in a class without being required to take active part in the exercises 0! 
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The Summer Sessions 


to pass examinations, but no academic credit will be allowed for such 
attendance. Students in good standing and matriculated for degrees in 
other institutions who wish to take certain courses in this University 
will be admitted to the Division of University Students for the summer 
only, to the extent that the facilities permit. In such cases transcripts of 
record are not required, 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may register he must have satisfied the Office of 
Admissions that he is qualified to enter the University. 

A student previously matriculated in the University but not in attend- 
ance during the term preceding this registration must file an application 
for readmission in advance of registration. 

Registration for both sessions of the Law School summer term will 
be held June 8. Students planning to take the New York Bar exam- 
ination must register at this time for both sessions and attend both of 
them. Students wishing to attend only one session may register on June 
8 for the first or second session, or register on July 25 for the second 
session. Tuition fees will be payable by the session. 

For registration, students should report to the Office of the Registrar,* 
Building С, 2029 G Street NW., between 9:00 А.м. and 7:00 P.M., on 
the dates stated in the Calendar. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission 
of the adviser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, 
school, or division concerned. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted: 


Turron Fees 


‚and work taken by a candidate for a Doctor's degreet............ $ 16.00 
For each semester hour for which the student registers in the Law 
a ds o odiis «fads en 18.00 


* Registration for the Law School is conducted in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, NW. 


of М Payment of tuition for the Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 
: ration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis 
зю written, In сазе a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be 
granted without further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the 


second academic year, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on the same basis as 
Or а repeated course, 


Iniversity 


The George Washington l ч 


For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Education, or Doc- 


tor of Business Administration: neal " 
i the Council Fellowship or 


For work* leading to and including 
General examination] ...... ree юры ss. 48 

For work leading to and including the final examination *®...-++++> 48 
For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 

For work leading to and including the final examination і Ss M di^ 480 
For the degree of Master of Engineering Administration: 

For work leading to and including the Comprehensive Problem and 

55 


the Comprehensive Examination 
For the degree of Master of Science in Engineering: te 
hensive Examination 


For work leading to and including the Comprehens 


Apprriona Course Fees £u 
In certain courses additional fees such as laboratory and material fees 


are charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are 
due with the tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus 1$ 
charged against the individual student. When breakage 18 1n excess 
of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the indi- 
vidual student will be required to pay suc h additional charges as 
are determined by the department concerned. 


GRADUATION Fees 
Wherein th gree Ol Associate it 
Wher 1 degree other than the Ass 
Wherein an Advanced Professional Certificate 1 


Arts is gt unted 
jate in Arts degree 13 gl anted 2 


n Education is granted 2 


Fee ror BINDING Master’s THESIS 
75%. 


Fee FOR PRINTING SUMMARY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATION + ...........* 


Special Fees 


Application fee, charged each appl non-refundable 3:0 


icant for admission, 


Scholastic-aptitude test fee (when required for admission) . ...+- T 
Late registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within 
the designated period ...... ertt tt e raw: 5. 
Withdrawal fee, charged each student who preregisters and withdraws 
prior to the regular герівітабоп. о.о... оон ненен 0 . 6 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition (see 
“Payment of FEV tr d aer sus. 1.00 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after sus- 
pension for delinquency in fees. ..... «5t d or 5.00 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each 
special examination ............. еннан 5.00 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry and 
pharmacy courses who fails to check out of the laboratory by the 
time set by the instructor....«eeee tetti y TT Ie Bret... 2.00 
f record after the first... 1.00 


Transcript fee, charged for each transcript O 
Registration in the University entitles each student to the followinf 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript 9 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office 
(3) the use of the University library facilities, except аз otherwise desig 
* This fee does not cover the cost of tuition for elementary courses (numbered 1 to 100) 


t When a limited schedule is carried which extends the time of either the preparation per 
or the examination period to more than one year the proportionate part of the charge may 


fixed by the Treasurer. 
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nated; (4) medical attention and hospital services described below. These 
privileges, with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, cease when 
the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 

Medical and Hospital Services.—These services include: (1) three 
visits by the University physician or surgeon, office or residence (District 
of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical opera- 
tion, laboratory, or X-ray examinations; (2) hospitalization, including 
board and nursing in the University Hospital for not more than one 
week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by 
the Director of Health Administration. The duration of hospitalization 
period (maximum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director 
of Health Administration. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for 
the fees charged. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred pre- 
vious to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each session are due in 
advance at the time of registration. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit 
except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed, 
unless the registration is in advance and the course is dropped before the 
day of registration for the session involved, 

A student who preregisters and withdraws prior to the date of regu- 
lar registration will be charged a withdrawal fee of $5. 

In no case will any part of the initial payment of tuition be refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes, 

T Payments apply only to the session for which registration charges are 
Incurred, and in no case will these payments be credited to another ses- 
sion or term, 

Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
will be charged a laboratory check-out fee of $2. A student dropping a 
Course before the end of the session must check out of the laboratory at 
the next scheduled laboratory period. 

‚No permission to withdraw and no certificate for work done will be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 
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UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
are subject to, and are expected to 


Students in the Summer Sessions i 
regulations as stated in the 


familiarize themselves with, the University 
general catalogue. 

Academic Credit:—The Summer Sessions are a 
University. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward 
the appropriate degrees in the various colleges and schools of the Uni- 
versity in accordance with their separate regulations and requirements. 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but 
the candidate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of 
the school or college concerned as stated in the general catalogue. 

Amount of Work.—No full-time student may take more than nine 
semester hours of work during the eight-week session; no employed stu 
dent, more than six hours. 

In the Law School the maximum amount of work that may be taken 
in both sessions by a full-time student is twelve semester hours; by an 


n integral part of the 


employed student, eight semester hours. 


The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, 


the student or the University, the Faculty deems it advisab 
rsonal property 


in the interest of 
le to do 50. 


The University is not responsible for the loss of pe 
belonging to a student. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 
University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 
authorities may determine and shall apply to every student of the Unt 
versity. 


divisions reserve 


courses offered; admission 
schools, and divi 
1 from the gener? 
tor © 


Detailed information concerning curricula; 
scholarship requirements of the individual colleges, 
sions; and requirements for degrees may be obtainec 
catalogue, which is available on request at the Office of the Direc 
Admissions. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The George Washington University is approved to provide training | 
veterans under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 16, 550, and 89 
The Office of Veterans Education, 2029 H Street NW., Building О, 9 
erates as а service bureau for veterans interested in studying at 
University and acts in a liaison capacity between the University # 
the Veterans Administration. Here information may be obtained €? 


' 
- 


- 


{ 
| 
) 
] 
| 
: 
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cerning the educational program of the University and the procedure for 
securing educational benefits under the GI bills, Veterans residing in 
the Washington area will often find it to their advantage to seek ad- 
vice at the Office of Veterans Education before applying to the Veterans 
Administration for a Certificate. 


Ровис Law 346 
(WorLo War II GI Віш.) 


The educational benefits provided for veterans under Public Law 346 
terminate July 25, 1956, except as described below. 

The Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945 provided that 
persons enlisting or reenlisting in the armed forces between October 6, 
1945 and October 5, 1946 may count the entire period of such enlistment 
or reenlistment as war service for purposes of GI Bill benefits. Such 
enlistees, therefore, may substitute the date that their period of enlist- 
ment ended in computing their benefits where that date is later than 
July 25, 1947. 

It is suggested that a veteran having any question regarding his eligi- 
bility consult the Office of Veterans Education or the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Veterans Benefits Office, Munitions Building, Constitution Ave- 
nue and Twentieth Street NW., Washington 25, D. C. 


PUBLIC Law 550 
(KOREAN GI Ви.) 


In order to be eligible for the benefits under this GI Bill, a veteran 
must have been in service since June 27, 1950, and must no longer be 
on active duty. For further information concerning these benefits, it is 
Suggested that he consult the Veterans Administration, Veterans Benefits 
Office, Munitions Building, Constitution Avenue and Twentieth Street 
NW., Washington 25, D.C. At least thirty days prior to registration the 
veteran desiring to attend under this GI Bill should apply to the Veterans 
Administration for a Certificate for Education and Training, which should 

© presented at the time of registration. A photostatic copy of separation 

Papers must accompany this original application. Veterans who have 
attended another institution under any GI bills must obtain a Supple- 
mental Certificate from the Veterans Administration for presentation to 
this University at registration. 


PUBLIC Laws 16 AND 894 


(VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ) 
Disabled vetera 


к ns desiring vocational rehabilitation under either СІ 
Bill should apply 


to the Veterans Administration, Veterans Benefits 
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Twentieth Street 


Office, Munitions Building, Constitution Avenue and 
aining objective at 


NW., Washington 25, D.C., for approval of their tr 
least sixty days prior to registration. 


STUDENT LIFE 
SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


includes regularly sched- 

For those who 
sessions are pro- 
luded in the pro- 


The summer social and recreational program 
uled social, square, and folk dances on Lisner Terrace. 
would like instruction and practice in dance, teaching 
vided. Get-acquainted teas and a carnival are also inc 
gram. 

During the summer notices of the many 
tunities offered in the Capital will be posted on a 
Student Union, 


recreational and social oppor- 
bulletin board in the 


Livinc ACCOMMODATIONS 


Women Students—The Hattie М. Strong Residence Hall provides 
single rooms at $35 a month and double rooms at $30 a month a person. 
Meals are served at the Student Union. Admission to the University 
does not include dormitory reservation. A separate application for а 
room should be made well in advance. Forms for application, together 
with detailed information, may be obtained from the Director of Activi- 
ties for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street NW. 

Girls under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for s 
credit hours of academic work in the University and who are not living 
with their parents or relatives may live outside the dormitory only with 
the permission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, 
upon receipt of written requests from parents. In no case will permission 
be granted for such girls to be domiciled outside the dormitory, except 
with persons approved by the Director of Activities for Women. 

Men Students—Welling Hall provides double room facilities for 102 
students. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person, Meals are served at the 
Student Union. Application forms for room reservation may be ob- 
tained from the Director of Activities for Men, Building Q, 2029 
Street NW. 


ix or more 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities ne4 
the University, for women students twenty-one years of age or olde! 
and for men students, may be obtained at the Housing Office. The re$ 
ervation of rooms in private houses must be made by students. 


ТНЕ COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


ТНЕ COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concernin 
from this bulletin. 
general catalogue. 


& specific requirements for degrees is omitted 
For such information, the student is referred to the 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior College includes the fi 
curricula are intended to continue the 
begun in secondary school, and to la 
cialized work which is to follow, 

The Junior College 
for admission to the 


rst two years of college work. Its 
studies of a general cultural nature 
y a foundation for the more spe- 


also provides the preprofessional work required 
schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the preprofessional work required for admis- 
sion to the schools of Medicine and Law. 

In addition it Provides two-year terminal curricula in Accounting 


Home Economics, Pre-Medical-Technology, Science, and Secretarial 


St ıdies, 
THE DEGREE or ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 
The Junior College offers work leading to the degree of Associate in 
Arts, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

An acceptable certific 
school is required, 
student’s char 


ate of graduation from an accredited secondary 


The acceptability of the certificate depends upon the 
acter and the quality of his work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 

Columbian College, 
comprises the work of 
Arts and Master of Scie 


the senior college of liberal arts and sciences, 


the junior and senior years and the Master of 
nce disciplines, 


Tue DEGREES 


Columbian College offers work 
Bachelor of A 


Science, 


leading to the following degrees: 
rts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and Master of 
In Cooperation with the School of Medicine, Columbian Col- 


lege offers work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine, 


(25) 
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UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


. е . — urn 
Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available ir 


the following major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization 
Art: 
Appreciation 
Drawing and Painting 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Economics 
English Literature 
French Literature 
Geography 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
History 
Journalism: 
News-Editorial 
Public Relations 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are avail 


the following major fields: 


Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 


Latin American Civilization 
Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Sociology 

Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Literature 

Speech 

Statistics 

Zoology 


able in 


Physics 
Statistics 
Zoology 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master 
of Science is offered in the following fields: 


American Literary and Cultural 
History 

Anatomy 

Bacteriology 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chemotherapy 

Economics 

English and American Literature 

English Literature 

French Literature 

Geography 


History 

Latin American Civilization 
Mathematics 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Literature 
Statistics 

Zoology 


In addition, programs can be arranged in combined fields subject to 


the approval of the division or divisions concerned. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s degrees, the degree of Associate in Arts based on 
the appropriate curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent, is 
required, Scholarship requirements may be somewhat higher than those 
for graduation from the Junior College. For the Master’s degrees, an 
approved Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution and a tran- 
script of studies Previously pursued, showing appropriate distribution of 
courses and a superior quality of work in the major field, are required. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 

The Graduate Council 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Council is Primarily cre 

is considered quite incid 


offers work leading only to the degree of 
Because the basis for work under the Graduate 
ative research, regular study in specific courses 
ental and is therefore not emphasized in connec- 
tion with the curricula of the Summer Sessions. A student wishing to 
work under the disciplines of the Graduate Council will consult the 


Chairman of the Graduate Council for information concerning creden- 
tials and eandidacy, 


A pamphlet describin 
gether with 
will be sent 


g details of the Graduate Council Program, to- 
a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
upon request by the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


The Law School offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor 


of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, 
and Doctor of Juridical Science, 


See “Registration,” on page 


17 for provisions applicable to students 
who plan to take the 


New York Bar examination. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Degree o 
upon completion of 
sity is required. All 
distribution. No stu 


f Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor’s degree awarded 
a four-year course in an approved college or univer- 
pre-legal work must be of a satisfactory quality and 
dent will be admitted who has been in attendance 
at another law school and who is ineligible to return to that school in 


2004 standing. From the applicants, a selection will be made by the 
ommittee on Admissions, 


he Juris Doctor degree is conferred as a recognition of completion 


with high rank of the full course, including experience in research and 
legal authorship, A Student does not register as a candidate for this 
gree until his last year in the Law School. 
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For the Degree of Master of Laws —A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent 
degree from an approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws 
or equivalent degree from a member school of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have 
attained an average grade on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws 
degree equivalent to the relative position of a B average in the stand- 
ards of grading at this Law School, except that, in the discretion of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be 
admitted on proof of experience and attainment as an alternative. 

For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law.—The following are 
required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from a course 
in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from а 
gymnasium, lycee, or lyceo (junior college); and (2) graduation in law 
from a recognized foreign university where training was in civil law. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science—The following are 
required: (1) the degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or (2) 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree ot 
Bachelor of Laws or the equivalent, earned with high rank, from 4 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools, and out- 
standing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 

Unclassified Students.—A person who is in good standing as à degree 
candidate in another law school which is a member of the Association of 
American Law Schools тау, at the discretion of the Р ! ией 
as an unclassified student in order to earn credits for transfer to the 


other law school. 


| М sembe І 
A person who is a member of the bar or a person, not a member © 
А Ба» 

the bar, who is a graduate of a member | | of tl Association ol 

American Lay 1001$ may, at the discretion of the De: be adn ей 


as an unclassified student. 

Unclassified students are required to participate in the work of th 
course and take examinations. Courses taken by unclassified student 
will not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 

Continuing Legal Education Students.—A simplified admission am 
registration procedure is provided for members of the bar desiring € 
register as continuing legal education students to take courses on a пой 
credit basis. Members of the bar desiring to register as degree candi 
dates or as unclassified students should file the regular application М 
admission form, 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


The School of Pharmacy offers work leading to the 
elor of Science in Pharmacy. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


An Associate in Arts degree based on the curriculum in Pharmacy 
in the Junior College, or the equivalent, is required. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators for educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of 
experience to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged 
to meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to devote 


full time to their studies. It offers both graduate and undergraduate 
work, 


Tue DEGREES 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of Arts in Education, 
and Doctor of Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two years 
of approved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year 
normal school, or the equivalent, is required. 

For the Master's Degree.—A Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
college, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admis- 
sions and Advanced Standing are required. 

For the Doctor's Degree.—A Master's degree from an accredited col- 


lege, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Faculty of the School of 
Education are required. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
Tue DEGREES 


chool of Government offers work leading to the following de- 
S 1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Foreign 
A airs, Accounting, Business Administration, or Business and Economic 
Statistics ; (2) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in 
Foreign Affairs, Economic Policy, 
Statistics, ы 
Administra 


The S 
grees: ( 


Accounting, Business and Economic 
Counseling, or Psychometrics: (3) Master of Arts in Public 
и ation with a major in General Administration or Governmen- 
tal Fiscal Administration; (4) Master of Arts in Personnel Administra- 


tion ; (5) Master of Business Administration; (6) Doctor of Business 
dministration. 


University 


"ne George Washington 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s Degree 

ent.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
Business Administration, OT Sta- 
or the equivalent, and a quality- 
are required. 


Bachelor of Arts in Governm 
on the Foreign Affairs, Accounting, 


tistics curriculum in the Junior College, 


point index of 2.00 for the first two years’ work 


For the Master’s Degrees 
or university is Te- 
be admitted at 


to take such 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college 
quired. A student from an unaccredited institution may 
the discretion of the Dean’s Council, but will be required 
extra work above the minimum requirements as may be prescribed. 

Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index 
of 3.00 (a B average) in their undergraduate major. Applicants whose 
scholastic average is below 3.00 in their major, or who lack prerequisite 
courses, may be referred to the Division of Special Students to make uP 
the deficiency. 

Master of Arts in Government.—The applicants’ under 
gram must have included prerequisite courses, corresponding 
graduate majors at this University, for the chosen field of gradu 

Master of Arts in Public Admini aduate major in 

a social science field appropriate to the chosen field 

public administration is required. 

Master of Arts in Personnel Administrati 
in a social science or education, with the af 


graduate pro“ 
to under 
ate study: 


stration.—An undergr 


of advanced work 1f 


luate majo! 


on.—An undergrat 
psyc hok 


propriate courses in 


ogy is required. 
Master of Business Administrati 


major in Business Administration or t 
cants who are deficient in such course work may be ac 
required to make up deficiencies over and above the norr 


Business Administration program. 


on.—An acceptable undergraduatt 
he equivalent is required. Appl 
Imitted and will М 


па! Master ol 


For the Degree of Doctor of Business Administration 


A Master's degree in Business Administration or a related field, © 
the equivalent, and proficiency in Statistics and Accounting to the sa 
isfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies are required. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The College of General Studies offers off-campus credit and non-ct 
courses in any field in which there is sufficient demand and for whi 
instructional facilities can be made available. These courses will me 


ed 
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at the time and place most convenient for the students enrolled and may 
begin at any time of the year. 

The College also provides degree-granting divisions for mature adults 
whose background and experience is such that they should be matricu- 
lated in a division designed to meet their special needs, 

The Division of Community Services provides a program of com- 
munity educational services such as the George Washington University 
Reading Clinic and the Government Intern Scholarship Program. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-Campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure for admission 
and registration in off-campus courses is conducted at the first meeting 
of the class. Transcripts of previous academic work are not required. 
Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would indicate 
that they are able to carry the course successfully. Admission to an 
off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree candidacy in 
the University. 


Non-Credit Courses—In general, non-credit courses will be open 
to any individual interested in enrolling. When a non-credit course is 
Organized at the request of some particular agency or group, admission 
may be restricted to the students recommended by the sponsoring or- 
ganization. A limit on the size of classes may have to be imposed in 


order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, 
in its several colleges and schools, accessible to students 21 years of age 
or over who are not working toward a degree in this University. 
: Candidates for degrees in other colleges and universities attending the 
Summer Sessions of the University are registered in the Division of Uni- 
versity Students. 


Adequate Preparation to undertake the desired courses is required. 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 
non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
rector of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 


Process of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges 
and schools of the University. 


This is a 


Di 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION or COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100, are planned 
r the student in the freshman or sophomore year. With the approval 
of the adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by a junior or senior. 
In certain instances, they may be taken by a graduate student to make up 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but 
they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 


Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200, are 
planned for the student in the junior or senior year. They may be cred- 
ited toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit 
has been approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible 
for the graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the 


Completion of additional work has been certified by the officer of in- 
struction. 


fo 


Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300, are planned 
Primarily for the graduate student. They are open, with the approval 


of the officer of instruction, to the qualified senior; they are not open to 
the Junior College student. 


In the Law School, first-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; 
second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 
400; and graduate courses, from 401 to 500, 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 


ОЁ а course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of 
the course, 


The University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the 
Courses of instruction listed, 
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ACCOUNTING 


1 Introductory Accounting (3) Kennedy 
Basic principles underlying accounting records used by single m 
prietorships; preparation of the work sheet and financial statements. 
8:10 А.м. 


. le ) 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) enson 


Study of basic principles underlying accounting re ords u 
proprietorships, partnerships, and corporations; prepar 
work sheet and financial statements; introduction to cost accou, 
and to valuation and income determination problems Prerequisite to 
Accounting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the Instructor Account- 
ing 2 begins July 16. 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


101 Cost Accounting (3) Kurtz 
Study of the theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting uen 
ment of the systems of cost control and determination; and the ка 

alysis and interpretation of cost data. Emphasis will be on job order 


cost accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 9:10 A.M. 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Kennedy 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting 
financial statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, 
stockholders, and creditors; determination and interpretation ol trends 
and ratios. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. MTWTh 7:00 to 8:05 A.M. 

132 Accounting Theory (3) Kurtz 
Study of the development of basic accounting principles and concepts 
with special reference to the current thought expressed Dy one 
ican Institute of Accountants and the American Account 
tion. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. TTh 7:10 to 9:25 P.M 


171 Auditing (3) Kurtz 


sed by single 
ation of the 
inting 


` eE Р arinies and 
Study of the duties and responsibilities of auditors, principes and 
procedures of making audits, the techniques of verifying each finar ciai 
statement item, and the preparation of audit working PA] ers ano 


reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. MW 7:10 to 9:25 " Ms 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Benson 
Study of the principles, preparation, and administration of a business 
budget, with emphasis on the importance of the budget to manage 
ment. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 6:10 P.M 


N 
N 


Managerial Accounting (3) 

Study of the accounting system with special reference to 
financial and operating records as a tool of management; 
placed on managerial internal accounting control, accour 
and the use of budgets and cost data in directing and « 
business. Prerequisite: nine hours of accounting or the permissx 
the instructor. TTh 7:10 to 9:25 P.M 


ART 
71 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Kline 


Painting, architecture, and sculpture in America during the Colonial 
and Republican periods. 5:10 Р.м. 


d reports, 
; the 


yn of 


trolling 
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72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Kline 


Painting, architecture, and sculpture in America during the mid-ıgth 
and 20th centuries. 6:10 P.M, 


BIOLOGY 


1-2 Survey in Biology (3-3) Bowman, Munson 
A review of the plant and animal kingdoms, with er 
interdependence of living things and their relations wit 
ments. Introduction to evolution and heredity, у 


hasis upon the 
their environ- 
health 1 


1 сог 

+ E . 
servation of natural resources. Material fee, $6 for each half. Nine- 
week term. Biology 1 is not prerequisite to Biology 2. Biology 2 
: ) - бс 
begins July 19 and ends August 2 Lectures, laboratories, and field 


trips. 1:10 to 5:00 P.M 


> , ۰ ` , > 
212 Research in Cytology (arr.) 3owman 
Individual problems for advanced students interested in this field 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) Bowman 


BOTANY 
І Structure and Functions of the Fl 
} 
Plant (3) 
The typical plant as a working mechanism, with emphasis on the 


general biological significance of plant physiology. Material fee, f 
Lecture—TThF 10:10 A.M.: Laboratory—MW 10:10 to 12:00 A.M. 


wering Palmer 


2 Survey of the Plant Kingdom (3) Palmer 

Study of the different kinds of plants, with emphasis on the evolution 

of the plant kingdom; practice in identifying flowering plants. May be 

taken concurrently with Botany 1. Material fee, $6. Le c—MW 

12:10 P.M; F 11:10 Ам.; laboratory—T Th 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M 

295 Research (arr.) The Staff 
Time, credits, and fees to be arranged 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


101 Business Organization and Combination (3) Timberlake 
Simple and interrelated forms of business enterprise and their con- 
trol by government. MTWTh 7:55 to 9:00 A.M 


102 Business Management (3) Horchow 
The management movement, organization of an enterprise, principles 
of management and their application to various departments of аг 
enterprise, MTWTh 11:10 A.M. to 12:15 P.M 

105 Personnel Management in Industry (3) Stonesifer 
Organization and work of the personnel department, human relati 
in business. MW 7:10 to 9:25 P.M. 
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Horchow 


use of office machines and appli- 


ision problems MTWTh 


109 Office Management (3) 
Organization and layout of an office, 
ances, planning and execution of work, superv 
5:55 to 7:00 Р.М. 


Timberlake 


131 Business Finance (3) 
business enterprises. 


Basic principles involved in the financing of 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. MTWTh 11:10 A.M, to 12:15 P.M. 
138 Investments (3) - 
Analysis of factors of investment credit 


types of investments, proper selection of investme г various 


g 1-2. MW 


classes of investors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounts 
5:45 to 8:00 P.M 


Seminar in Business Finance (3) Dockeray 
Research in advanced financial problems. MW 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 
Dockeray 


business, in- 


N 


чә 


N 


291 Seminar in Business Management (3) 
Research on various phases of management, includin 
dustrial, and personnel management. MW 8:10 to 10 P.M. 


CHEMISTRY 
11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) Harkness, - T 
Chemistry 11-12 i ‚eneral chemistry -— 


an elementary course in gt 

year course: credit is not given lor Chemistry 11 until ( hemistry 

1 | ] i Students 
is completed. Prerequisite: one Studen 


f high school algebra 
with credit for one term of general 
Chemistry 12 on July 19. Laboratory lee, 
week term ending August 20. 8:30 A.M. tO І 


ive Inorganic Analysis (4) 


hemistry (college level) may enter 
$16.50 for each half. Nine- 
20 P.M 


Vincent 


21 Qualita 


Theoretical and practical study of methods of separating and 

і > the more common cations and anions using semir! ro І 
А ь > : t { 16 с Eight- 
niques. І ite v 12. Laboratory tee, 516.5 g 


week term 


Schmidt 


7 2 


Quantitative Analysis I (4) 


lysis by typical volume 


пе 


Theory and practice of tative 

and gravimetric procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Laborator? 

fee, $16.: sht-week term. TWThF 1:10 to 5:00 P.M 

Organic Chemistry (4-4) Wrenn, " 

Chemistry of the com; і arbon. Full-year course: credit not 
І Pre 


Chemistry 152 1s completed 


given for C 


requisite: Cher ry istry 151— aboratory Chem 
istry 152 laboratory Students who hav Chem 
istry 151 may enter Chemistry 152 on July 19. Nine-week term €! ing 


August 20. 8:30 A.M, to 1:20 P.M 


295-96 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems apy 
dents with advanced 


Hours and credi t 


the Staff Open to qu 


Laboratory fee, $7 a sen 


299-300 Thesis 
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299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


The Staff 
Laboratory. fee, $16.50 a term. Hours to be arranged. 


ECONOMICS* 
I Princ iples of Е, onomics* ( 3) Burns, oL `2 HIN 
Survey of major economic institutions and economi 
Contemporary society, Section А: 10:10 A.M 
5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 


roblems in 
c problems in 


; section B: MTWTh 


2 Principles of Economics (4) DRNDER 
Continuation of Economics 1. Section A: MTWTh 11:10 A.M. to 
12:15 P.M.; section В: 7:10 P.M, 

101 Economic Anal ysis (3) Watson 


Introduction to form: 
and supply relatior 


economic theory; advanced analysis of demar 
TEE 7:55 10 9:00 A.M 


102 Economic Analysis (3) Sadove 
Continuation of Economics 101. 7:10 P.M. 


121 Mone y and Banking (з) 
Theory of money, credit, and banking: с 


I ackleı 
Federal Reserve System; other 


mmercial bar 
financial institutions; 


aspects of money; current financial problems. 12:10 Р.м 
181 International Economics (3) ————— 
Survey of world economics, theory of ernational trade, analysis o 
ational economic problems, 1 tł al orga 5 
9:1 A.M, 
182 Interne ational Eco nomics (3) — " 
Continuation of Economics 181. MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 Р.м 


213 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) Burns 
The princip le trends in ecor 


omic thought during the present century. 
TTh ¢ to 8:00 P.M. 


——M 


284 United States Fore ign Economic P olicy (3) 
Analysis of foreign aid program; international, commercial, 
tary policy of the United States; United States 


economic organization, MW 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


97-98 Thesis 


nd п юпе- 


апа in 


(School of Government majors) (3-3) The Staff 


Columbian College majors) (3-3) The Staff 


AiR Force MiLrrarY Economics AND PoLrrics PROGRAM 

272 Applied Economic Analysis (3) Watson 
TTh 10:10 to 12 00 А.м. 

* Economics 1-2 


* 13 prerequisite to all other courses in Economics 


The George Washington University 


EDUCATION 
PRE-SESSION 
June 11 to June 29 


> “Та 
109 Learning and Teaching (3) Ruffner 
For the ha student as well as the prospective teacher Nature 
of learning approached through the study of actual classroom si Ча- 
tions. 10:00 to 12:00 A.M.; small group discussions, conierences, апа 
field work in afternoon. 

p ймя ‚ › ары. LaBue 

219 Elementary School Classroom I rocedures* (3) ‚aD 
Current classroom practices with particul: ir emp hasis on ways ol pian- 


ni ng, unit teaching, techni ues in а Jiscipl ine; individua al -— x 
1 : f ) г lor ındıviıdual 
evaluation techniques, resources for learning, provid for individ 


differences. 8:00 to 10:00 A.M.; conference he ur, 10:10 A.M.; small 
group discussions and field work in the afternoon. 

245 School and Community* (3) RA Ang : 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 


t 1 
builds the community. 8:00 to 10:00 A.M.; conference hour, І 1 
A.M.; small group discussions and field work in af on 


7 x . › 
255 Secondary Education* (3) Root 
Current proposals for the reorganization of secondary educatiol 
10:00 to 12:00 Ам conference hour, 9:10 A.M.; small group discu 
sions and field work in the afternoon. 
'TwELvE-WEEK EVENING SESSION 
First Half—June 11 to July 20 
109 Learning and Teaching (3) Withall 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher Nature ol 
learning approached through the study y of 3 actual classroom situations. 
MW 6:40 to 9:00 Р.м.; conference hour, 6:00 P.M. 
Second Half—July 23 to August 31 
: т »twiler 
110 Learning and Teaching (3) Detwilet 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Nature 
of teaching approached through the study of actual classroo: tua 
tions. MW € 40 to 9:00 P.M.; conference hour, 6:00 P.M 
SPECIAL Sıx-WERK SESSION 
First Half—July 2 to July 20 
110 Learning and Teaching (3) Ruffner 


For the general student as well as the pros pective teacher. Nature 
of teaching approached through the study of actual > 
tions. 10:00 to 12:00 A.M.; small group discussions, conferences, ап“ 
field work in the afternoon. 


lassroom 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


Т 


he Summer Sessions 
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117 Elementary School Science (3) 
For teachers. Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 
and 121-22 or teaching experience. 8:00 to 10:00 A.M.; conference 
hour, 10:10 A.M.; small group discussions, laboratory, and field work 


207 


256 


N 
N 


N 


Qa 


un 


209 


in the afternoon. 


Curriculum Materials* (3) 


St.Cyr 


Bish 


For experienced teachers, Construction of courses of study, resource 
units, classroom teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct appli- 
cation to student's own situation. 8:00 to 10:00 A.M.; conference 
hour, 10:10 A.M.; small group discussions and field work in the after- 


noon, 


Secondary Education* (3) 


Root 


Current problems in each of the subject-matter fields, 10:00 to 12:00 
A.M.; conference hour, 9:10 A.M.; small group discussions and field 


work in the afternoon. 


Second Half—July 23 to August 10 


Society and the School (3) 


St.Cyr 


For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. The local, 
national, and international roles of education; cooperation of the 


school with other community agencies. 


10:00 to 12:00 A.M.; small 


group discussions, conferences, and field work in the afternoon. 


Children’s Literature (3) 


Wilson 


Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the 
children’s classics, understanding the contributions of literature in 
child development, appreciating children's original expressions. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 1 and 29 or teaching experience. 8:00 to I0:00 
A.M.; conference hour, 10:10 A.M.; small group discussions and field 


Work in the afternoon. 


Elementary School Reading* ( 
Developmental and remedial approache: 


3) 


з to reading proble 


Coleman 
ms. Demon- 


strations of diagnostic and corrective techniques used in the Reading 


Clinic. 


discussions and field work in the afternc 


юп. 


Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention to 
selected topics such as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pupil 
ctivities, individual and group 
12:00 A.M.; conference hour, 
9:10 a.M.; small group discussions and field work in the afternoon. 


security, initiatory and culminating a 
examination techniques, 10:00 to 


Full Period—July 2 to A 


adequate professional Preparation. 


ugust 10 


Adolesceent Growth and Development* (3) 
An interdisciplinary 


8:00 to 10:00 a.M.; conference hour, 10:10 A.M.: small group 


Bish 


LaBue 


approach to child development, taking into ac- 
count such factors as society and culture, socialization, ar 
agents with particular emphasis on the home and school. 
to 12:30 Р.м.; conference hour, М 10:20 A.M. and W 2 


* p ‚ 
І Terequisite 


ad socializing 
11:30 A.M, 
:00 P.M. 


N 


un 


N 
“і 


N 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 


The George Washington University 


> 
Education of the Exceptional* (3) LaBue 
For classroom teachers. A survey of current problems in the educa- 
tion and guidance of exceptional pupils. Nature and needs of rg 
physically, mentally, or emotionally handicapped; needs of the gifted. 
Resources for help in correction, diagnoses, therapy, education, - 
guidance. 2:10 to 3:10 P.M.; conference hours, T 1:00 Р.м. and Th 
3:20 P.M. 


` ЖЕ, нис ж ж: р $ 
Contemporary Problems in Education* (3) Jarman 
Social foundations of education—a у 

ісі i } ] : conference 
policies and offerings of the school. 9:10 to 10:10 A.M.; conference 


hours, T 10:20 a.m. and Th 11:30 A.M 


of the forces that shape t! 


Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced tea 
me 


: 
hers and adr 


vistrators. Administration as a 
s of achieving instructional « 


)jectives, orgar 


n 


g activities, ha 


] men 


building, and integratin r й 
guide lines to action. 3:20 to 4:20 P.M.; conference 
and Th 4:30 Р.м, 


“е е йа > lorf 
t dura » ы , › п ) 
Education of the Gifted* (3) | чл 
For classroom teachers, Nature and discovery of giftedness; provisions 
- = - : y t 
for the gifted in regular classes; experimental projects. MW 6:40 to 
9 P.M.; conference hour, MW 6:00 р.м 

Human Relations in the C m* (3) 


Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between 
learner and teacher and among learners. TTh 6:40 to 9:00 P.M.; 
conference hour, TTh 6:00 р.м 


Guidance in Secondary Schools* (3) 
4 ) 


cope; needs; organization of the program; services to st 


I 


staff, and the administration; personnel needed { 
Program. 8 to 9:00 A.M.; conference hours, MW 9:10 A.M 


instructior 


mi m І ч І J , 8 E ( м ( 
The Teacher and School Administration* (3) Fox 
A survey course for teachers and prospective administrators. Educa- 


tion and world affairs, national agencies, role of 
m l 


state, local ad- 


1 1 1 nt hli su 
legal controis, school piant, publi 1 


I 
ocedures, improving teaching condi 
10:20 to 11:20 A.M.; conference hours, T 9:10 a.m. and Th 
2:10 Р.М. 


ustration, school finance, 


port, democratic administrative | 
tions. 


" е А ° . 3 7 2 

Seminar: Public Relations in School Root 
Administration* (4) 

Purposes, gathering material 


5, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 


public participation in policy-making. MW 6:40 t 


0 P.M.; con“ 
terence hour, 6:00 Р.м. 


9 
Adult Education* (3) Ruffner 
The adult аз a learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teachir 
tivities, administration of adult education programs. TT} 
9:00 P.M.; conference hour, 6:00 Р.м. 


The Summer Sessions 


295 Educational Research Methods and Fox 
Procedures (3) 


Required of all Master’s candidates following Plan 2. 1:00 to 2:00 
P.M.; conference hours, MW 2:10 P.M. 


297 Reading in Education The Staff 
To assist those preparing for the comprehensive examination. No 
credit toward degree requirements. Tuition fee, $16. 4:30 to 5:30 


Р.М. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Required of all Master’s candidates following Plan 1. Time to be 
arranged, 


Post-SESSION 
August 13 to August 31 


122 Society and the School (3) St.Cyr 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Organiza- 
tion and operation of schools; principles and functions. 10:00 to 
12:00 A.M.; small group discussions, conferences, and field work in 
the afternoon. 


212 Evaluation in Education* (3) — 
Concept of evaluation, relationship between evaluation of ends and 
means, steps involved in the evaluation of learning outcomes. Аз the 
course progresses each student develops solutions for evaluation prob- 


lems related to his work situation. TTh 6:40 to 9:00 Р.м.; conference 
hour TTh 6:00 р.м 


ENGLISH 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION + 
First Group 


A English Practice (3) Cole, Allee 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and 
mechanics in general; instruction and exercises in composition and 
reading, This course is designed to prepare students for English I. 
Section A: 10:10 A.M.; section B: 8:10 P.M. 


- > 
Prerequisite 


Т Bef ^ 
vocabula, students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of 


Marked “У spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show 
the English Carl may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both terms of 
assigned -omposition course; those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be 
All opt? English A 
Position olumbian College students (who are required to take one year of English com- 
Panish) will per year of literature in English, Classical Languages, French, German, or 
ature courses lE the sequence of English 1, both terms of one of the introductory liter- 
required of = un nglish 4. English 2 is the second term of the six-hour composition course 
nglish | udents not following the pre-Columbian College curricula 

1s Prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


adequate professional preparation, 


N 


II 


course, and 


or Spanish 


t All pre-Columbian College students 
position and one year of 
Spanish) will 


English 51-52, 71-32 


The George Washington University 


B English for Foreign Students (3) Allee 


4 = ° e : » the dent for 
A course in reading and writing designed to prepare the stu oe 
English 1. Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
idiom, and vocabulary. 6:10 P.M. 


1 M Я. re. Cook 
English Composition* (3) Mocs; А 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. Section 
10:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M.; section C: 8:10 P.M. 


English Composition* (3) Turner, Cook 


À с A Pa ёе ^ . " . cti - :I 
Continuation of English 1. Section A: 11:10 A.M.; section B: 7 
P.M, 


> 
TEM з e : eno 
English Composition* (2) Moore, Re! 
: H AJO leet 1 f expository and argu- 
А course in critical analysis and practice ol € ” ~. y n 
. : . d . the se 
mentative techniques and in research procedure This із the : 


1 . “е кел 
term of the six-hour composition course required ol 


pre-Columbian College curricula. Prerequisite: Eng I апа . 

terms of an introductory literature course, tior 11:10 A 

section В: 7:10 рм. 

p С Я "np a 1 Staff 
1, 117 11 N al 

The Writing of Reports (3) Turner and 


d “ые £i СЁ раба уе 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. ect 
А: 10:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.м 


ENGLISH Lireraturet 


51 Introduction to English Literature (3) Tupper, Highfill 
A historical survey. From beginnings to 1800. Section A: 9:10 A.M 
section В: MTWTh 7:10 to 8:15 P.M. 

y А < : hang 

52 Introduction to English Literature (3) Reno, Sher ard 
A historical survey. Literature since 1800. Section A: 8:10 AM 
section В: MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 РМ 

„6 Tuppef 
135 Shapespeare (3) l'uppe 
іе comedies and histories. MTWTh 11:10 A.M. to 12:15 P.M 
140 Milton (3) Linton 

10:10 А.м. 

141 Neoclassical Literature (2) Highfill 
MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 Р.м. 

е 2 9 i n 

165 Modern Poetry and Critisism (3) Linto 
9:10 A.M, 

| * See footnote (t) on page 43. 


‘ relish соб” 
(who are required to take one year of English © 
literature in English, Classical Languages, French, Vern 
| follow the sequence of English 1, both terms ol the introductory litera 
English 4. п 
72, 91-92, Classical Languages 71-72, q 


French «1-42, German 
51-52 is prerequisite to al 


1 second-group courses except English 125 and 126 
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cl te o uMi 


295 Studies in the History of English Literary Shepard 
Criticism (3) 
Open to the undergraduate with the approval of the instructor, TTh 
7:30 to 9:30 P.M, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE* 


71 Introduction to American Literature (3) Cole, Erno 
A historical survey. From beginnings to 1860. Section A: 11:10 
А.м.; section В: MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 

72 Introduction to American Litreature (3) Bolwell, Erno 
A historical survey, Literature since 1860. Section A: 10:10 A.M.; 
section B: MTWTh 7:10 to 8:15 P.M. 

174 Contemporary American Poetry (3) Coberly 
7:10 P.M, 

176 Twentieth-Century American Drama (3) Bolwell 
11:10 A.M, 

277 Studies in Twentieth-Century American Coberly 

Fiction (3) 
MW 8:10 to 10:00 РМ. 
GEOGRAPHY 

51 Introduction to Geography (3) Westermann 
A study of place attributes and characteristics; patterns and associa- 
tons of physical and cultural earth features, 6:10 P.M. 

52 World Regions (3) Murphy 


The analysis of world regional divisions; description and interpreta- 
tion of physical-cultural complexes; evaluation of regional differences 
аз they affect the distribution and activities of man. 8:10 A.M, 


171 Field Geography (3) Westermann 
Field study methods: training in mapping and analysis techniques 
) рр! - . 
for both rural and urban areas. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and $2. 
Transportation fee, $16.50. $ 8:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M 


Seminar: Conservation Problems (3) Murphy 
TTh 6:00 to 8:0 P.M 


GERMAN 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) Rogers, King 
The essentials of German grammar, translation of easy prose. Full- 
year course: credit is not given for German 1 until German 2 is com- 
pleted, Second half begins July 16. Section А 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; 
Section В: 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 


ec г 
See f 
Sotnote (4) On page 44 


49 


39 


40 


ч 
N 
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Second-year German (3-3) The Staff 
Selections from modern German prose, review of grammar. Full- 
year course: credit із not given for German 3 until German 4 18 
completed. Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school 
German. Second half begins July 16. Section A: 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; 
section B: 6:10 to 8:00 PM. 


German Readings for Non-major Students (3) — Legner 
Designed primarily for graduate students preparing for reading ex- 
aminations. Undergraduates admitted with the permission of the 
instructor. No academic credit for graduate students. June 18 to 
July 13. 6:10 to 8:00 P.M, 


HISTORY * 


The Development of European Civilization to Kayser 
1648 (3) 

Primarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultural 

history of the Old World from ancient times through the Reformation 

period. 7:00 A.M. 


The Development of European Civilization since Davis 
1648 (3) 

Primarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultural 

history of the Old World from the Reformation period to the present: 

MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 


The Development of the Civilization of the Davis 
United States to 1865 (3) 


Primarily for sophomores. The political, social, economic, and cultura! 
forces of the United States from the period of discovery through the 
Civil War. 9:10 A.M. 


The Development of the Civilization of the Haskett 
United States since 1865 (3) 
Primarily for sophomores. The political, social, economic, and cultural 


forces of the United States in their world setting from 1865 to the 
present. MTWTh 7:10 to 8:15 P.M. 


Nationalism (3) Kaystf 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 8:00 A.M. 
South America since Independence (3) Рау 


Development of the independent South American states in the 19% 
and 20th centuries. MTWTh 7:10 to 8:15 P.M. 


Social History of the United States (3) Gra) 
Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of Y 
Urban-Industrial Era—1861 to the present time. 10:10 A.M. 


m ۰ .. e " 
* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 193 through 196; Hist? 
71-72, to courses 164 through 184, 
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181 


199-200 


291-92 


299-300 


101 


Representative Americans (3) Gray 

A biographical approach to national history. Some fifty significant and 

pivotal personalities in the development of the United States in gov- 

ernment, business, science, religion, journalism, the arts, and social 

reform, 9:10 A.M, 

Political and Constitutional History of the Haskett 
United States (3) 

The programs and conflicts of group interests in America within the 

political and legal framework: the Civil War to 1940. MTWTh 5:55 

to 7:00 P.M, 

Diplomatic History of the United States Merriman 
to 1871 (3) 

Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 

foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of American 

secretaries of state and diplomatic agents, To 1871. 8:00 A.M. 

Diplomatic History of the United States Merriman 
since 1871 (3) 

Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 

foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of the Amer- 


ican secretaries of state and diplomatic agents. Since 1871. 11:10 
А.М. 


Proseminar: the Literature and Method of 
History (3-3) 
Limited to majors in History. Hours to be arranged, 


The Staff 


Seminar (3-3) The Staff 


Prerequisite: approval of the Department. Hours to be arranged, 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Required of all candidates for the Master’s degree specializing in his- 
tory. Hours to be arranged, 


LAW 


First SESSION 


Legal Method and Legal System (4) Merrifield 


Introduction to substantive and procedural law dealing with basic 
concepts; training in method and technique of case law and legisla- 
tion using modern case records; practice in use of law books and in 
legal writing; importance of language in law; legal reasoning and 
use of precedents under doctrines of stare decisis, law of the case, 
and res judicata; development of Anglo-American legal system; 
Organization of judiciary and bar, stressing enforcement of ethical 
Standards, 5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


Contracts I (4) Mayo 
Mutual assent: offer and acceptance, consideration, parol evidence 
tule, Statute of Frauds, third party beneficiaries, assignments, condi- 
tions, 5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


FETAL 


— 


N 


N 
ty 
ډب‎ 


N 


دہ 


00 
un 


w 


un 


m 


دی 
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Burke, —— 
trial and related proof prob- 
other modern І 5 


Civil Procedure (4) 

Pleadings, discovery, joinder, forms of 
lems; emphasis on Federal Rules and 
Section A: 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; section В 


code reforms 


5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 
. . а 11: 
Domestic Relations (2) Mallison 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; 


f 
economic relations, MW 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; F 12:10 to 1:00 P.M. 
Trusts and Estates (4) 

Formalities of execution of wills; problems of con truction, rev м 
поп, contest; intestate successi Creation of trusts, inter vivos anc 


"states. 


testamentary; administration of de 
P.M 


edents « 
5:5 


50 to 7:40 


Administrative Law (4) Davison 


The position of the ac а A 
including the status of istrative heap 
ial scrutiny y r n 
—particularly tive agencies 
O A.M 
< = ww YR 
Creditors’ Rig 
Rem 1 t cyano 
ёк А А b nk- 
ruptcy roa that of administra 5:5* 
to 7:40 P.M 
. . 11; 
Le; slation (2) МаШзой 
The legislative process wit pa ar € | T peration M 
the federal and stat legislative « uzati ind prot 
cedure; kinds of sta y interpretation. TTh 11 9 
to 1:00 P.M.; F 11 
SECOND SESSION 
Contracts II (2) Garret 
5 оре of protection afforded contract ecin ertorma c 
tracts other thar id transactions. TTh 5:50 to 8:05 P.M 
Зр . " 
Criminal Law and Proce: Coopt 
Origin and purposes of criminal ts of п! liability 
mental disorders; solicitation, attempt, | conspiracy; crimes agaifi? 
the person, against property t both; statutory 


criminal procedure, with 
Procedure. 


5:50 to 7:4 
2 2 

Real Property (2) 
Historical background of estate 
concurrent estates. MTh с: 
Woy 

Evidence (4) 

Functions of court and jury; 


stantial dence; proof of authenticity 
Section A 9:10 to 11 


n В 


Р.М. 


Benso’ 
conveyance state 


$P 


з, 


Dossessory & 
i 


M 

` 0 

Fryer, West? 
Din n, circu 
writing 


witnesses 


O A.M.; sectio 


6 


19 
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Legal Accounting (2) Garrett 
Elementary accounting principles and techniques; application of ac- 
counting principles to legal problems. 11:10 to 12:00 A.M. 


Commercial Paper (4) Orentlicher 


Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. 5:50 to 7:40 P.M 


Corporations (4) Weaver 
Legal requirements as to contributions of capital; powers and rights 
of corporations, corporate officials, and shareholders. 9:10 to 11:0 
A.M, 
Conflict of Laws (4) — 
Study of cases involving foreign elements; principles of jurisdiction 
and limitations upon its exercise; procedure, torts, workmen's com 
pensation, contracts, property, family law, administration of estates, 
business associations. $:50 to 7:40 P.M. 
Future Interests (2) Benson 
Future interests at common law and under modem statutes; con- 
struction of limitations; powers of appointment; rule against per- 
petuities, MTh 5:50 to 8:05 Р.м 

MATHEMATICS 
College Algebra (4) The Staff 
Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 


geometry. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 


7 
> mis ач г 
Plane Trigonometry (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of | 


school geometry, or Mathematics 3. Section A: 10:10 a.m.: section В 
6:10 P.M, 


т 


Analytic Geometry (3) The Stafi 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 6, or two years of high school algebra, 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high schoo 
trigonometry. Section A: 11:10 A.M.; section В 7:10 P.M. 


Differential Calculus (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A: 10:10 a.m; section В 
6:10 Р.м. 


Integral Calculus (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Section А: 11:10 a.M.; section В 
7:10 P.M, 


Calculus and Differential Equations (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Section A: 9:10 a.m; section В 
6:10 рм. 

Advanced Calculus (3) The Staff 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 6:10 P.M 


171 


192 


194 


un 
= 


N 


in 


ча 


* This prerequisite may be waived for students who have credit 
course which included individual laboratory work, 
tion given at the dates specified in the University calendar, 
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Vector Analysis (3) Taylor 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 7:10 P.M. 


PHARMACY 


Hospital Pharmacy: Prescription Practice (1) ^ Cooper 
Prescription practice in the University Hospital Pharmacy. Pre- 
requisite: Pharmacy 102. Laboratory—time to be arranged 


Manufacturing Pharmacy (3) Cooper 
The manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals in the University Hospital 
Pharmacy. Elective for seniors. Lecture and laboratory—time to be 
arranged. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction to Philosophy (3) Womack 
A critical introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in re- 


lation to scientific and social developments since the Renaissance. 
TWTh 7:10 to 8:35 P.M. 


Introduction to Philosophy (3) Womack 
A continuation of the material in Philosophy 51. This course may be 
taken prior to and independently of, or concurrently with, Philosophy 
51. TWTh 11:10 A.M. to 12:35 P.M, 

Philosophies Men Live By (3) Womack 
A thorough presentation of the great philosophies, eastern and western, 


that have served men as practical guides for everyday living and 


have moulded the values of their cultures and institutions. The aim 
of the course is to focus our major philosophical traditions upon con- 
temporary personal and social problems. TWTh 5:35 to 7:00 P.M. 


PHYSICS 

General Physics (3) Koehl 
An introduction to the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy, and 
the properties of matter. This course may be taken as a terminal 
course by non-science students who wish an introduction to the phys- 
ical sciences. Prerequisite: high school algebra and plane geometry. 
Material fee, $10. Lecture—MW 1:10 P.M.; recitation—TTh 1:10 
P.M.; laboratory—TTh 2:10 to 4:30 P.M. 

General Physics (3) ————— 
Elementary electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 5*; high 
school algebra and plane geometry. Material fee, $10. 


Section Lecture Recitation Laboratory 
: dete TTh 1:10 PA«....... MW 1:10» X.... «+ «MW 2:10- 4:30 P.M. 
AA TTh 6:10 p.m.......MW6:10P.M...... - T Th 8:10-10:30 P.M. 
аа ТТА 6:10 г.м.......ММ 7:10 p.m....... MW 8:10-1 30 Р.М. 


for a high school physics 
providing they pass the qualifying examina- 
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* ES d : = А 
Political Science 9-10 is prerequisite to all other courses in Political Science 


8 General Physics (3) Koehl 
Foundation of modern physics—the experimental evidence concern- 
ing light waves and quanta, X-rays, and radiowave; electrons, 
Protons, and other elementary particles; atomic and molecular struc- 
ture; and nuclear physics. Prerequisite: Physics 6 and 7. Lecture 
—MW 5:45 to 7:00 P.M.; recitation—TTh 6:10 Р.м. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


9 Government of the United States* (3) Brewer, Le Blanc 
Fundamental principles of political science. The structure, powers, 
and operation of the Federal Government: Congress, the President, 
and the Supreme Court. Section A: 11:10 А.м.; section В: MTWTh 
7:10 to 8:15 Р.М. 


10 Government of the United States* (3) Ludden 
Analysis of the structure, powers, and operation of state and local 
government; political parties, pressure groups, and civil rights. Major 
functions of government at federal, state, and local levels. MTWTh 
5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 


107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) Kraus 
Development of democratic political institutions and analysis of the 
main challenges to constitutional democracy in the ıgth and 20th 
centuries. 9:10 A.M. 


111 Introduction to Comparative Government (3) Kraus 
The government and politics of the principal constitutional de- 
mocracies of Western Europe, with special attention to Great Britain 
and France. MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 

121 The Constitution of the United States (3) West 
The judicial power of the federal courts in constitutional interpreta- 


tion. Special attention to state and federal relationships, taxation, 
and legislative-executive-judicial relationships. 10:10 A.M. 


146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) Ludden 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they 
operate on government to influence public policy. 11:10 A.M. 

151 Public Administration (3) LeBlanc 


Introductory survey of the theory and practice of governmental ad- 
ministration and its relation to politics, legislation, the courts, and 
non-governmental organizations and interests. MTWTh 5:55 to 
7:00 P.M. 


171 International Politics (3) Ludden 


Basic forces underlying the conduct of international relations and 
the formation of foreign policy: power politics, imperialism, collective 


security, and international cooperation. MTWTh 7:10 to 8:15 P.M. 


181 International Law (3) Brewer 


General survey of the public law of nations with particular em- 
phasis on the law of peace. 10:10 A.M. 
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209 Seminar: the Federal Government of the West 
United States (3) 
Advanced research ,emphas izing the legislative problems of Congress 
and the relations of Congress with the Administration. MW 8:10 t 
10:00 P.M. 


D 
сэ 


Readings in Comparative Government (3) Kraus 
Readings and group discussions in the field of comparative po | 
and administrative institutions, with ps 
topics as legislatures, executive departments, An political 


ticular ttentior 


parties, etc. TTh 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 
зр : qe , , 

241 Human Relations in Administration* (3) Гогреу 
Application wih scientific principles to huma i in work situa 
tions; problems of communication, org on, et TTh 8:10 t 
10:00 P.M. 


281 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3) Brewer 
Research topics in the public law of nations, with special attention 
to problems of pacific settlement, sancti 
state jurisdiction, and to their political 
10:00 P.M. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Time to be arranged 


war, neutrality, al 


tions. MW 8:10 t 


PSYCHOLOGY 


1 General Psych ologyt t (3) Tuthill, Fox 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Section A 


9:10 A.M.; section В: MWF 5:35 to 7:00 P.M 


1! luction ^P о “ох 
Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Fox 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, апё 
the psychology of learning in relation to education and traini 
10:10 A.M, 


N 
N 


29 Child Psychology (3) Johnson 


А genetic approach to the study of the child. MWF 11:10 A.M. 10 
12:35 P.M. 


98 Abnormal Psycholo; 
The em 


ol 


ту (3) Hunt 


1; : уге 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the variou types 


maladjustments and mental disorders. MWF 5:35 to 7:00 P.M 


129 Introduction to C ounseling and Guidance (3) 
A surv ey of the basic prir 

1 d to vocationa 

to 8:00 P.M 


techniques, and procedures as ар” 
nd 


l, educ personal counseling. TIh 5:45 


* Primari 


«ў lor majors in the School of Government 
Г £ sychology І м prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology 
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131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt 
A survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in busi- 
ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education, Material 
fee, $6. MW 7:10 to 9:25 P.M. 


144 Personnel Psychology (3) Mosel 
The applications of psychology to personnel work in education, busi- 
ness, industry, and government. MW 5:45 to 8:00 P.M. 


156 Psychology of Propaganda and Public Tuthill 
Opinion (3) 
The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement of opinion, 
the social determinants of attitudes, the psychological processes in 
propaganda, the bases of receptivity to propaganda, psychological 
warfare, MW 7:10 to 9:25 P.M. 


171 Psychology of Personality (3) Caldwell 
Contemporary approaches to the study ef personality. TTh 5:45 to 
8:00 Р.м, 

193 Readings in Psychology (3) The Staff 


Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology, with confer- 
ences, for undergraduate majors. Open only to seniors with eighteen 
or more credits in psychology with a quality-point index of 3.00 or 
higher. Admission by permission of the instructor. Hours to be ar- 


ranged, 

205 Field Work in Psychology (3) The Staff 
Supervised field work in agencies providing psychological service. 
Admission by permission of the Executive Officer of the Department. 
Hours to be arranged. 

207 Readings in Psychology for Graduate The Staff 


Students (3) 
Supervised readings with conferences оп specified topics in psy- 
chology. Admission by permission of the instructor. Hours to be 
arranged, 


225 Seminar: Mental Hygiene (5) Caldwell 
А study of mental health problems with special attention to programs 
of prevention. TTh 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 

233 Individual Psychological Testing (3) Johnson 
Instruction and practice in giving of the Binet Test and the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Test. Emphasis is placed on testing children and adolescents. 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in tests and measurements. Mate- 
rial fee, $6. MW 1:10 to 3:00 P.M. 

244 Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) Mosél 
MW 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 

295 Research in Psychology (arr.) The Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


299 Thesis (3) The Staff 
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———————— 


RELIGION 
бо History of Religion (3) Olmstead 


Judaism, Christianity, and Islam; analysis of their origin, evolution, 
and contemporary status. MWF 11:10 A.M. to 12:35 Р.М. 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society ( 3) Olmstead 


3 
A study of the nature and principles of the Christian life as developed 
by the Christian community; problems of personal conduct; the û 
plication of the Christian standard to family, social, and economic 
institutions. TWTh 6:10 to 7:35 Р.М. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


FRENCH 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) The Staff 
For beginners. Grammar, composition ill in pronunciat trans- 


tion, tra 
lation of modern French prose, 
given for F 
gins July 16. 
8:00 P.M. 


Full-year course: cred 
1 until French 2 is completed. Second half be- 
Section A: 8:10 to 10:00 A.M.; section В: 6:10 to 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) 
Advanced grammar and con sition, ге: 
prose, oral practice, introduction to Fren Ful 
course: credit will not be given for French 2 until 


The Staff 


h 


mode m F 


3 French 4 is com- 
pleted. Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of high school French. 
Second half begins July 16. Section A: 8:10 to I ) A.M.; section В: 
6:10 to 8:00 Р.м. 


9-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) The Staff 
Second half begins July 16. 6:10 to 8:00 Р.М 


SPANISH 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) The Staff 
For beginners. Grammar, composition, drill in pronunciation, 

of modern Spanish prose. Full-year course: credit will 

for Spanish 1 until Spanish 2 is completed. Second hi 


y 16. Section А: 8:10 to 10:00 A.M.; section В: 6:1 
3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) The Staff 
Advanced grammar and composition, reading of modern Spanish prose 


oral practice, introduction to Hispanic civiliza 
cre will not be given for Spanish 3 until Spanish 4 is comple 
Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Sec 
ond half begins July 16. Section А: 8:10 to 10:00 A.M.; section B: 
6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 


tion. Full-year course: 


1 


9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) The Staff 


M ' . 3 
Second half begins July 16. 6:10 to 8:00 p.m 
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SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


I Elementary Typewriting (3) Shott 
Fundamental techniques of typewriting, basic styles of business 


letters, introduction to tabulation, and preparation of general office 
forms. Laboratory fee, $6. 7:10 to 8:30 P.M. 


2 Intermediate Typewriting (3) Shott 
The business letter and its arrangement, advanced tabulation, man- 
uscript typing, office forms, stencil cutting, and legal documents. 

rerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the equivalent; ability to type 


Бакир at 30 words a minute. Laboratory fee, $6, 7:10 to 
:30 P.M, 


II Elementary Shorthand and Transcription (3) Shott 


A study of the principles of Gregg shorthand correlated with dicta- 
tion and transcription, Minimum dictation speed of 60 words a 
minute attained. Laboratory fee, $2. 6:10 P.M, 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


12 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson 


eginner’s course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. Second half 
gins July 16. 6:10 to 8:00 par. 


SOCIOLOGY * 


— 


Introductory Sociology (3) Stephens, Lavell 
e origin and development of culture, man's social nature, types of 
groups and social institutions, social processes, social change and social 
control. Section A: 9:10 Ам.; section В: MWF 5:35 to 7:00 Р.м, 
122 Culture and Personality (3) Stephens 


e relationship of individual personality to group membership and 
cultural conditions, socio-cultural influences on mental health, the re- 
lationship of personality to caste, class, and occupation. 10:10 A.M. 


132 Courtship and Marriage (3) Lavell 


ating and courtship as social processes, the reasons for marriage, 
Marriage laws, mate selection, husband-wife relations, factors in 


Marriage adjustment, marriage prediction and counseling. MWF 
7:10 to 8:35 рм, 


295-96 Research (arr.) 
Time and credits to be arranged, 


299-300 Thesis (3) The Staff 


а 
Sociology ! is prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology. 


The Staff 
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SPEECH 
A Speech Clinic Pettit and Staff 


Individual or group lessons, without academic credit, for such speech 
difficulties as lisping, cleft palate, articulatory problems and stut 
ing. Fee: for individual lesson, $7; for group lesson, $4. Time 
be arranged, 


to 


B American Speech for Foreign Students (3) ¡els ki 
Class limited to foreign born students. Instruction in the formati 
of the sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and in- 
flection. The International Phonetic Alphabet is used, Analysis ol 
individual voices through recordings. Recording fee, $3.50. MTWTh 
7:10 to 8:15 P.M, 


1 Effective Speaking (3) Leggette and Staff 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches; developing con- 
fidence and poise, body and voice cont selecting and i 
material. Recording fee, $3.50. Section A: 8:10 A.M.; 
10:10 A.M.; section C: MTWTh 5:55 to 7:0 


11 Training the Speaking Voice (3) Leggette, Pettit 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. An 
alysis of indivi voices through recordings. Phonetic approach 
to the study he sounds of English and the standards of speech. 

Recording E $3.50. Section А: 11:10 A.M.; section B: MTWTh 

7:10 to 8:15 P.M 


32 Oral Reading (3) Stevens 
Reading to others; theory and practice of interpreting the printed 
page. Prerequisite: Speech 11. Recording fee, $3.50. 9:10 A.M. 

I21I Group Disc ussion and С onfe rence Henigan 

Leadership (3) 
The process of thinking and problem solving in commi 
groups, and the methods of leading conferences 
11:10 A.M, 
177-78 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1) Petut 


Case work in remedial speech. This course may be repe: 
total of five credit hours. Prerequisite: Speech 175. T 
arranged. 


9 

183-84 Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1-1) 
Case work with persons handicapped with hearing losses. 
may be repeated for a total of three credit hours 
Speech 182. Time to be arranged 


STATISTICS 
51 Introduction to Business and Ec nomi Johnson 
Statistics (3) 


Survey of elementary principles і 
апя, and interpreting statistical data; considerat 
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istic values, measures of variability, sampling processes, index num- 
bers, time series analysis, and simple correlation, Prerequisite: one 
entrance unit in algebra, Laboratory fee, $8. Lecture—MTWTh 
7:10 Р.м. ; laboratory —TTh 8:10 to 9:50 P.M. 


52 Mathematics of Finance (3) Johnson 


91-92 


117 


118 


Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, 
sinking funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, deprecia- 
tion, building and loan associations. Prerequisite: one entrance 
unit in algebra. MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 P.M. 


Introduction to Statistics in Psychology ————— 
and Education (3) 

Sources of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, dispersion, 
quartiles and percentiles, raw scores and derived scores, profiles, 
norms and their use, frequency distributions, intelligence and other 
quotients, reliability and validity of tests, normal curve, correlation, 
elementary sampling, statistical error, limitations of statistics. Pre 
requisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $8. Lecture 
TTh 1:10 to 3:00 P.M.; laboratory—TTh 3:10 to 5:00 P.M. 


Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) —— 
This course emphasizes the meaning, uses, and applications of: 
variates and attributes, measurement and enumeration, averages and 
dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, errors 
of measurement and their control, index numbers, trends, cyclical 
relatives, purposive and random sampling in theory and practice and 
their errors and estimates, correlation in theory, practice, and ap- 
plications. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory 
fee, $8 for each half. First half from June 18 to July 13, second 
half from July 16 to August то. Students must register for both 
halves of this course unless permitted to do otherwise, 


uating circumstance, by the Executive Officer of the D 
Statistics 


an er’en- 
partment of 
і Credit will not be given for Statistics 91 until Statistics 
92 is completed. Lecture—MTWTh 6:10 to 8:00 P.M.; laboratory 
—MW 8:10 to 9:50 р.м, 


Analysis of Variance (3) McCall 
The analysis of variance and covariance to segregate factors produc- 
Ing significant variation, a method to estimate experimental error, 
multiple classification with unequal class frequencies. Prerequisite 
Statistics 91-92 or its equivalent. MTWTh 5:55 to 7:00 Р.м, 


Correlation and the Chi-Square Test (3) McCall 
Advanced study of simple, partial, and multiple correlation. Rank 
correlation, the method of contingency, and the problem of normal 
and non-normal populations. Tests of independence, likeness, and 
goodness of fit Prerequisite: Statistics 91-92 or its equivalent 


MTWTh 7:10 to 8:15 р.м 


Am Force MiLrrarY Economics AND PoLrrics PROGRAM 


208 


Operational Analysis II (3) 


Hours to be arranged. 


N 


- 
І 
N 
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ZOOLOGY 


Introduction to Zoology (4-4) Mortensen, Desmond 
An introduction to the study of the structure, functions, and rela- 
tions of animals, and of the fundamental biological principles involved, 
Material fee, $10. for each half. Nine-week term. Zoology 2 begins 
July 19 and ends August 20. Lecture—6:10 Р.м.; laboratory—7:10 
to 10:00 P.M. 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 
The origin and early development of the individual and the formation 
of organ systems. Emphasis is placed on the frog, chick, and pig, 
with reference to the human embryo. Material fee, $10. Eight- 
week term. Lecture—MW 7:10 Р.м.; laboratory —MW 8:10 to 10:00 
P.M. and TTh 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


Research (3) The Staff 
Investigation of special problems. Hours to be arranged. 


Thesis (3) The Staff 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR * 


Occasion 


1956 
FALL SEMESTER 
Tuesday through 


Sept. 4-14 
Friday 


ша 19 ....- | SETTTTTLLLLLL 
| | 
| 

Sept. З. сі Б dnesday ... -— 
Sept. 20 and 21.| Thursday and Friday .| 


Sept. 24 ......| Monday ...... 
Oct. 5 | Friday 00... 


Oc 

E ^ ER 4 | Saturday ........ 
Ov. 12 | Monday 

N TEET І Onday ......... 
OV, 22-24 . Thursday throug! 

Saturday 
N - ` Ue 
шэ. 27 ......| Tuesd 


13 ......] Thursday 


| Wednesday 


"hursday throug! 


Dec. 20-Jan. 2 
1957 
Jan E. 7. ФЕРРР 


^o - 


LI 


In t 
September, School of Medicine, registration is cond 


T All n 


ew 
Students are expected to attend one C 


IX 


Preadvising for all entering Junior 
College and School of Engineer- 
ing students 
Orientation As 


students 
Curriculum assembliest 


nbly for all new 


alify for 


he University Faculty 
Registration 
Academic year begins* 
Last day on which candidates 

п thesis subjects for the 


Masters degrees to be onferred 


February 


Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 
lates 


Last day on which 
may file dissertation subjects 

for the degrees of Doctor of 

Philosophy, Doctor of Educa- 

tion, and Doctor of Business 

Administration to be conferred 
e following June 


Fall Convocation 
Veterans Day. Holiday 


Thanksgiving recess 
he Academic Council 


Stated meeting of the Board of 


Trustees 
Christmas recess 


isses resume 


Last day for receiving theses 
f candidates ! t Masters 
egrees апа г UN Ic nal 

gre Engineering to be 
er February 


ted September 13 and 14, classes begin 


rriculum Assembly 


Jan. 16 ....... | 
Jan. 21-29. | 


Jan 31 | 
and Feb. 1 
Feb. 4 | 


Feb, 22 


April 1 
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Continued 


Wednesday 


Friday . 
Thursd 


rsday 


Thursday 


Tuesday 
Monday 


Friday through 

We ]nesday згада 
Tuesday . 
Friday 


of 
f Doctor of Juridica! 


gree O 
ence to be conferred in June 
of classes for the fall 
Examination period 
xa ıuons ior students who 
uf 4 "(1 
wi to qualify tor advanced 
courses or waive curriculum Ге 
‚irements 
Registration : 
f ring 


ume for the sp! 


Classes re 
semester г 
j of 


Stated meeting 


Trustees | 
Last day i andidates 
may file sects Tor the 
Master's ) be сой” 
ferred in Jun: 
г Convo tior Holiday 
tions for fell wships for 


1957-58 shou 


і meeting 


тате 
теа 


[rustees 


Li yy for receiving disser 
s of candidates ior the 9 
« of Doctor of Phi soph» 


tor of Education, ‹ ж 
3 : ] ini oF 

tor of Business Administrat! 

‚nferred in June 


rees 
nferred in June 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR—Continued 


Date Day 
May 9 ........ Thursday ......... 
May 15 ....... Wednesday ....... 
May 20-28 Monday through 
Tuesday ........ 
June 2 ........ Sunday .......... 
Ding Еб Wednesday ....... 
Summer Sessions :* 
lune 17 ....... Monday .......... 
June 18 ...... Tuesday .......... 
July 4 ........ Thursday ......... 
Aug. 10 ..1 Saturday ......... 
Aug. 12 IA OTe 
Sept, € Friday .........-. 


Sept. 19 and 2 


* For all schools and colleges offerin 


| 


Thursday and Friday 


Occasion 


—— 


Annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Last day of classes for the spring 
semester 


Examination period 
Baccalaureate Sermon 
Commencement 


Registration for the eight-week 
term 

Classes begin 

Independence Day. Holiday 

Foreign-language examinations for 
candidates for the Master's de- 
grees 

Eight-week term ends 

Last day for receiving theses for 
the Master’s degrees and for 
the professional degrees in En- 
gineering to be conferred in 
October 

Last day for receiving disserta- 
tions of candidates for the de- 
grees of Doctor of Philo ophy, 
Doctor of Education, and Doc- 
tor of Business Administration 
to be conferred in October 

Registration for the fall semester 
of the academic year 1957-58 


And the School of Education 
1 he Law School will be announced 


The dates of the calendar of t 
e calendar for the special 


g courses in the Summer Sessic 


June 10-28; Six-Week Session, July 1-August 9; 


ог each of these sessions is on the first day of classes. 


sessions of the School of Education is as follows Presession, 
Postsession, August 12-30. Registration 


ons except the Law School 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


niversity is composed of the President 


The Board of Trustees of the U 
persons by election: 


of the University ex officio and the following 


1957 
Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B.; United States Court of Appeals 
Mrs. Wilbur John Carr; 2300 Wyoming Avenue 


Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B.; 701 Union Trust Building 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D.; National Geographic 


Society 
*Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; The House Office Building 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 
John Keown McKee; 3010 Forty-fifth Street 
Benjamin Mosby McKelway; The Evening Star Building 
*James Matlack Mitchell, A.M.: National Science Foundation 
Donald D’Arcy Shepard, LL.B.; 1701 K Street 
Lloyd Bennett Wilson; Willow Spring, Bluemont, Virginia 


1958 


John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Colorado Building 
Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D.; 1625 K Street 
Watson Davis, B.S. in C.E., C.E.; 1719 N Street 
Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 
Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; Shoreham Building 
Charles Hook Tompkins, D.Eng. ; 907 Sixteenth Street 

James Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D.; 218 N. Robinson Street, Oklahoma 

City, Oklahoma 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D.; Smithsonian Institution 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D.; 1801 I Street 


1959 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, LL.D.; 1140 Fifteenth Street 
“man James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D.: 3208 Newark Street 
gene Cassin Carusi, A.M. J.D.; Union Trust Building 


~ 
— 


LJ N М 1 
Nominated by the alumni, 


(xv) 


W ashington University____ 


George 
سے‎ 


xvi he 
3405 Low ell Street 


Тт» A.B., Ed.D.; 
United 


Mrs. Joshua Evans, 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate 
LL.D.; 1135 Twenty-first Street 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D.; 
Justice 

Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B.; 30 Rockett 
New York City 

*Miss Helen Newman, LL.M.; Library, l 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; 
Bethesda, Maryland 


States Enginee 


United States Dep: 


1 States Supr! 


mite 
niicu 


«215 Edge 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Robert Ve 


er Fleming 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


Newell Windom I 


f the Board of Trustees 


llison 


0 


Assistant Secretary 
Aiken Aspinw all 


Clarence 


* Nominated by the alumni 


School, 


rtment ol 


„ет plaza, 


me Court 
Lane, 


moor 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 

The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the 

University shall be members ex officio of each of the committees of the 

Board. The President of the University shall be Chairman of the 


Executive Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Ellison, Secretary; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Glover; Mr. McKee; 
Mr. McKelway; Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Mr. Wetmore, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; 
Mr. Mitchell; Dr. White 


COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Aspinwall, Chairman; Mrs. Carr; Mr. Cummings; Mr. Howard; 
Mr. Tompkins; Mr. Webb; Dr. White; Mr. Wilson 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. McKee, Chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; Mr. Lawson; Mr. Shepard 


COMMITTER ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 


Mr, Ellison, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; Mr. McKelway 


COMMITTEE ON Honors 


Ir. Grosvenor, Chairman; Judge Bastian; Mr. Briggs; Mr. Cummings; 
Mr. Glover; Mr. Tuckerman 
CoMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 


Mr. Davis, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Howard; Mr. Mitchell; 
Mr. Webb: Mr. Wetmore; Dr. White 
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LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


CoMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Wetmore 


Mr. Briggs, Chairman; Miss Newman; Mr. Shepard ; 


COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Brookes; Mr. Ellison; 
Mr. Munter 


Mr. Cummings, Chairman; Mr. Hays; 


CoMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 


Mr. Glover; General Grant; Mr. Tompkins; 


Mr. Lawson, Chairman; 
Mr. Tuckerman 


CoMMITTEE ON PERSONN EL 


Mr. Wilson, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. McKee; Mr. Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON ExTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
. Mr. Carusi; Mr. Hays; Mr. McKee 


Mr. Brookes, Chairman; 
CoMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Evans; 


Mr. McKelway, Chairman; Mrs. Carr; Mr. Davis; Mrs. 


General Grant 


CoMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY HosrITAL 


Dr. White, Chairman; Mr. Lawson; Mr. McKee; Mr. Tompkins; 
Mr, Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of Faculties 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
John Russell Mason, A.M., A.M. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Coordinator of Scientific 
Activities 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of 
Veterans Education 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun- 
tries 
Burnice Herman Jarman, А.М., Ed.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education for Women 
Carl Swyter, B.S. in E.E., Director оў Air Science 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Martin Koehl, A.M., Dean of the Junior College 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine; Medical Director of the University Hospital 

John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., J.S.D., Dean of the Law School 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 

х Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

"Imer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 

w Students 

Varren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 


56-57. 
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xx 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Administrator 0] the University 
Hospital 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College 


William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Medicine 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LLB. S.J.D. Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S 
School 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., 
Education 
Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of Genera 
Studies; University Marshal 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean o 
sity Students 


„ LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Dean of the Law 


Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of 


l 


f the Division of Univer- 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of Faculties, Vice Chairman 
The Director of Admissions 

The Registrar 

The Librarian 

The Administrative Secretary 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
The Chairman of the Council 
Donald Stevenson Watson Ira Rockwood Telford 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Dean of the College 


Louis Clark Keating Robert Corbin Vincent 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
The Dean of the College І | 
Ira Bowers Hansen Roderic Hollett Davison | 
i 
THE ScHooL or MEDICINE | 
The Dean of the School ! 
Paul Kenneth Smith Angus Maclvor Griffin | 
| 
THE Law SCHOOL | | 
The Dean of the School it 
James Oliver Murdock William Thomas Mallison, Jr. і 
| 
Tue ScHooL or ENGINEERING 
The Dean of the School | 
Carl Hugo Walther Charles Edward Greeley | 


Tue ScHOOL or PHARMACY 
The Dean of the School 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


he School 


Kathryn Mildred * 


The Dean of t А 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner Towne 


THE SCHOOL OF GovERNMENT 


The Dean of the School 
neur Barnewall 


John Withrow Brewer Gordon Gouver 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The Dean of the College 


THE Division OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


Tue Division OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


THE Division OF Aır SCIENCE 


The Director of the Division 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of Faculties of the University 
The Dean of the Junior College 

The Dean of Columbian College 

The Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the School of Medicine 

The Dean of the Law School 

The Dean of the School of Engineering 
The Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

The Dean of the School of Education 

The Dean o 
The Dean of the College of General Studies 
The Dean of the Division of University Students 
The Dean of the Division of Special Students 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


the School of Government 


The Administrative Secretary 
The Coordinator of Scientific Activities | 


COMMITTER ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


F Charles William Cole, Chairman | 
Tancis Edgar Johnston Carville Dickinson Benson | 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Ex officio і 

1 

| 

CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY | 

% 

Th Roderic Hollett Davison, Chairman |! 
Omas Martin Peery Robert Corbin Vincent | 
ert Hamilton Moore David Benson Weaver | 


John Russell Mason, Ex officio 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 


Ben; John Francis Latimer, University Marshal; Chairman 
Jamir 


Ere 1 Carpenter Cruickshanks Ira Rockwood Telford 
Tett Herschel Johnson Lubin Poe Leggette 
- EE 
rt McKinney Cooper Fred Everett Nessell 


John Collum Einbinder 


(xxiii) 
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xxiv 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Chairman 
Ira Bowers Hansen Fred Salisbury Tupper 
Wood Gray 


Angus Maclvor Griffin 
CoMMITTEE ON ScHOLARSHIPS 


Herman Jarman, Che 
Don \ arlos Faith 


William Thomas 


Burnice irman 


Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
William Lewis Turner 


Mallison, J! 
John Avis McLaughlin 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE PoLICY 


Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Chairman 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera Henry William Herzog 
Victor Frederick Ludewig William Parkhurst Smith, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON [NTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


ly, Chairman 


Ralph Dale Kennedy 
Alfred Brigulio 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks 
б = m Ie ӯ 
David Benson Weaver Theodore Peter perro 
CoMMITTEE ON SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
Fred Everett Nessell, Chairman E 
John Withrow Brewer Louis Clark Keating 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner Lewis Sla k 
COMMITTEES ON STUDENT 1 LATK NSHIPS 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 
James Harold Coberly, Chairman 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride Don Carlos Faith а 
х : { ж” teph 
Muriel Hope McClanahan Richard Walton step! 
Six Student Me mbers 
COMMITTEE ON DRAMATICS 
: Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman “ole 
Donald Chenoweth Kline Charles william 
Eliz ibeth Burtnef 


Lubin Poe Leggette 
Five Student Members 


tthe Faculty 


Standing Committees 


ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL 


Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 


John Russell Mason 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers 


UBLICATIONS 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT Р 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 


Elbridge Colby 
Margaret Davis (Alumna) 


Gordon Gouverneur Barnew 
William Ellenberger (Alumnus) 


Two Student Members 


CoMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Joseph Richard Sizoo, Chairm 


George Martin Koeh 


Calvin Weir Pettit 


Curtis Edward Tuthill 
Fred Everett Nessell 
Clifton Earl Olmstead 


EMERITUS FACULTY 


ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, A.B., M.D. 4918 Cumberland Ave. | 


Professor Emeritus of Physiology Somerset, Md. 


PAUL BARTSCH, Рн.Р., Sc.D. "Lebanon" 
rton, Va 


Professor Emeritus of 200108; ] 

RAY SMITH BASSLER, Pır.D., Sc.D. 6704 sth St. NW 
Professor Emeritus of Geology 

DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A М. MD. 1835 1St. NW 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
ROGER MORRISON CHOISSE R, BS., MD. 4645 Hawthorne La e NW. 
Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
TE 
IRENE CORNW E b Рн.р 2126 Connecticut Ave NW 
Professor Emeritus of French 
GEORGE BOWDOIN CRAIGHILL, A.B. LL.B. 2803 P St. NW 
Professor Emeritus of Lau 
PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, M.D. 4930 S k St. NV 
Professor Emeritu Clinical Medicine 
WILLIAM WEBSTER DIEHL, Рн.Р. 512 N. McKin Rd 
Professor Emeritus of Mycology Arlington, Va 
FREDERICK MORRIS FEIKER, B.S. 1х Е.Е 1235 34th St. NW 
D.Enc 
Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Рн.р. 207 Alden Rd 
Professor Emeritus of Botany Carnegie, Pa. 
GILBERT LEWIS HALL, A.B., LL.B 1208 N. Wayne St. 
Professor Emeritus of Lat Arlington, Va 
GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D. 5339 42d St. NW. 
Professor En entus 0! Anat m'y 
WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, MD. 2024 R St. NW. 
Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B 14 Newlands St. | | , 
Professor Emeritus of Law Chevy Chase, Md. 
WILLI AM JOHNSTON Mi ALLA OR Y.AM.MD Lovettsville, Va. 
Professor Emeritus of Medici 
St, NW 


JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D 1344 19tl 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 


DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, M.D. 4344 Hawthor 


Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
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Emeritus Faculty 


VALTER LEWIS MOLL, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D 


Professor Emeritus of Law 

ALVIN LEROY NEWMYER, LL.B. 
Professor Emeritus of Law 

3EORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M 


Professor Emeritus of Library Science 


EDWARD HENRY SEHRT, Pu.D. 


Professor Emeritus of German 


HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S., LL.B., 


S.J.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA, Рн.Р., LL.M., S.J.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Political Science 


ROBERT GAY TRUMBULL, B.S. іх C.E. 


Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering 


WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, А.В., LL.B., 
S.J.D., LL.D 
Professor Emeritus of Law 
LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM, Рн.Р. 
Professor Emeritus of Botany 
DONNELL BROOKS YOUNG, Pu.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
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Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


4000 Cathedral Ave NW. 
3814 Т St. NW. 


31 Lake Drive 
Bay Ridge, Route 3 
Annapolis, Md. 


2811 35th St. NW. 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1903 N. Harvard St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3567 S. Stafford St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4120 Harrison St NW 


4509 Western Ave. NW 


North Hanover, Mass. 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION® 


THEODORE JUDSON ABERNE THY, BS. MD. 3030 44th St. NW. 
Assistant Clinical Professor o f Medic 


EDWARD CAMPION ACHESON, Рн.р Rolling Valley 
Associate Professor of Finance a, Va 

JOHN PLETCH ADAMS, B.S., M.D 1703 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 

EDWARD ADELSON ,B ж Ў = 101 Webster ot 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

SALOMON NAPHTALI ALBERT, А.В., M.D. 001 23d St.! 
Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


FRANK DUANE ALLAN, Ра. 115 S. Spring St. 


Assistant Professor of Anatom Falls СЛ 
JOHN GAGE ALLEE, Ja. P 830 Buchanan St. NI 
Associate Professor of English; ist 
the Division of University Student 
ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M 124 45th St. NW 
Associate Professor of Spanish 
MELVIN GUSTAVUS ALPER, A.B., M.D 1335 HSt. NW 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
LOUIS KATZ ALPERT, B.S., MD. 4220 Van Ness St. NW 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ot. NW 


SEYMOUR ALPERT, A.B., M.D 2120 16th 
Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 

JAMES FRANCIS AMBURY, B.S., M.D 2 S. Glebe 
Associate in Medicine Arlingtor 

+NORMAN BRUCE AMES, M.S. E.E., LL.B 8 Westwood Dı Lille, Md. 
Professor of Electrical Engineering Westmoreiane з 

HARVEY AMMERMAN, В.5., М.Р. 


Associate in Neurological Surgery 


HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D 1717P 


Professor of Dermatology and Syp 


ROBERT HARPER ANDERSON, M.D 3523 Valley Dr 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Alexandria Va 
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WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON, А.В., M.D 


Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


GROVER LAMARR ANGEL, А.М. Ер.р 
Lecturer in Education; Director of the Of-Campus 
Division of the College of General Studies 
RUTH HARRIET ATWELL, A M. 
Professor of Physical Education for Women; 
Director of Women's Athletics 


EDGAR FRANK AUTE! 
MASTER SERGEANT, UNITED STATES Arr Force 
Instructor in Air Science 


HABEEB BACCHUS, Px.D., M.D. 


Assistant Research Projessor oj Physiology 


FRANK SOLOMON BACON, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


ALFRED BAER, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


WILLIAM ELDRIDGE BAGEANT, M D. 


Clinical Instructor т Anesthesiology 


WILLIAM OTIS BAILEY, Jr. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
WILLIAM WALTER BALWANZ, B.E E., MS. iN 
Е.Е 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


GORDON GOUVERNEUR BARNEWALL, Px.D. 


Associate Professor of Business Administration 


ROBERT HENRY BARTER, В.5., M.D. 
Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

JEANNE CECILE BATEMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

HARRY CLARK BATES, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


EMIL HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M.D., Dr. P.H. 
Adjunct Professor of Public Health Practice 
VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, А.В., MD. 
Associate in Medicine 
JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


RUTH BOSCHWITZ BENEDICT, A.B. M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


1901 Wyoming Ave NW. 


9205 Glenville Rd 
Silver Spring, Md. 


4268 М. Vacation Lane 
Arlington, Va. 


12221 Judson Rd 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1300 N. Mead St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4828 Rodman St. NW. 
2713 Wisc onsin Ave. NW. 
3754 Jocelyn St. NW. 


2015 R St. NW. 


113 Eastside Dr 
Alexandria, Va. 


4609 19th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


5603 Woodway Lane NW. 
1229 37th St NW. 
5921 Brook Dr. . 

Falls Church, Va. 


4353 Warren St. NW. 


3142 18th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


5715 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW. 
4010 Lorraine Ave. 
Falls Church, Va. 


4935 Massachusetts Ave 
NW. 
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The George Washington University 


S.J.D. 
Professor of Law; 


School 
WILBUR E ARLE BE NSON, M.B.A 


Assistant Professor of Accounting 


CARL BERG, M.D 


ROGER BE RGSTROM. M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


RET WILLIAM 1 
Profe І Lecturer in M 


SIDNEY BERMAN, B 5. M.D 
Assistant Cl І Pr [Р 


SOLOMON N RODNEY BERSACK, B.S 
Assistant Clinical Pr r Radiol 
LEE SHEWARD BIELSKI, A.M 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
ROL n ESSIG BIEREN, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy? 
CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B., M.D 
Associate in Otolaryngology 
LES DWARD BISH, AM., Ер.р 


turer in Education 


Professorial Lec 
EMILIE ANNABELLE 


Clinical Instructor in Pedi 


BRIAN BLADES, A.B., M.D 


Professor of Surgery 


CHARLES WATSON BLIVEN, M.S 
Professor of Pharmacy; Dean of the Sch 


Pharmacy 


Hosp 


MS. IN Мар. 
Associate in Medici 


Clinical Instructor in Psychi 


CARVILLE DICKINSON BENSON, А.В., LL.B., 
Assistant Dean of the Lau 


BERLINER, B.S., M.D 


BL ACK, BS., M.D 


WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, А.М., 
Sc.D. 

Professor of Medicine; Dean of the Sch 

Medicine; Medical Director of the Un 


LESTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., І 


RICHARD GRAHAM Зогар, В.5., M.D 


В 1176 18th St. М 
Arlingt ‚Va. 
417 37th Pl. SE 

St. NW 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


R куе Me ical Ce r 
Bldg 
Rockville, Md 
4317 Elm St А 
Chevy Chase, Md 
( Ave. NW 
202 Wi Ave, NW. 
cH ry St. 
Alex і, Va. 
1115 Ar Dr 
Falls С ‚Va 


2R St. NW 
14 Duv ill Dr. ıd Hills Md. 


Westmo! relat 


ооо Alta Vista Rd 
Bethesda, Md 


117 Albemarle St. NW 


М.Р. 1601 Argonne Pl 


Staff of Instruction 


HAROLD JEROME BOBYS, А.В., C.P.A. £743 26th St. NW. 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, PH.D. Route 2 
Professor of American Literature; Chairman of Silver Spring, Md. 
the Graduate Council 
DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M. М.Р. 1835 І St. NW. 
Director of Health Administration; University 
Surgeon 
PAUL WILLIAM BOWMAN, Pn.D. 3114 sth St, М. 
Professor of Biology Arlington, Va. 
JAMES IRVING BOYD, M.D., M.S, 8200 Marlboro Pike SE. 
Lecturer in Medicine 
ORTON WELLS BOYD, AM., C.P.A. 3202 Rolling Rd. 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounting Chevy Chase, Md. 
THOMAS BRADLEY, A.B., M.D. 1633 29th St. NW. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
JOHN WITHROW BREWER, PH.D. 3710 Roberts Lane 
q Prof essor of International Law Arlington, Va. 
C RENSHAW DOUGLAS BRIGGS, B.S., M.D. 2613 Dumbarton Ave. NW. 
Clinical Instructor 1n Surgery 
ALBERT SEYMOUR BRIGHT, M.D. 1150 Connecticut Ave. NW. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ALFRED BRIGULIO, MD. 1829 Upshur St. NW. 


te in Medicine; Associate University 
аса sıcıan 
WARREN DANIEL BRILL, B.S., M.D. 2601 16th St. NW. 
Associate in Medicine 
FOREST C ARLYLE ERIMACOMBE, M.B.A. 1701 White Oak Dr. 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounting Silver Spring, Md. 
BERNARD BERYL BRODIE, Pır.D. National Institutes « 
Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology Health 
Bethesda, Md. 
JOHN RHOADS BROOME, B.S. 1236 29th St. NW. | 
„Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering | 
JOHN FREDERICK BROUGH IER, АМ. EoD. — 5330 6th St. №. 
les al Lecturer in Education Arlington, Va. 
BROOKS c GIDEON BROWN, B.S.. М.Р. 5901 Woodacres Dr. NW 
linical Instructor in Surgery 
DAVID SP RING ER BROWN, Pu.D 12 Vernon Terrace 
Associate Pro or of Public Administration Alexandria, Va 
HALLA BROWN, M.D. 3304 Idaho Ave. NW 


4ssociate in Medicine 
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RAYMOND NATHAN BROWN, M.D 
Instructor in Anatom 


Т 


THOMAS BEN] AMIN BROWN, PH.D. 
Professor 0] Physu 

THOMAS McPHERS( JN BROWN, A.B., мр 
Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 

JAMES L BONS аа BU CKLER, A.M 


Professorial urer in Accounting 


JOHN PATRICK BURKE, AB., LL.B 
Associate Professor of Law 


ARTHUR EDWARD BU BNS, Рн.Р 
Professor of Economics; De f the S he 
of Government 
a THEODORE BURNS. M.D 


inical Instructor in ine 


ELIZABETH BURTNER, A.M 
Professor of Physical Educati 


T W VART WI геси BUSH, В.5., M.D 
al In М edicin 
EDWARD ALEXANDER CAFRITZ M.D 
Associate in Surgery 
RAPHAEL DAVID CAHN, В.М.Е 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
PAUL CALABRISI, PH.D. 
Professor of Anatomy 


WILLARD EDMUND CAL DWE LL, Pal 


Associate Professor of Psyche 


GLEN DARWIN CAMP, Pu.D : 
Professorial Lecturer оп Engineerin 
Administration 


ROBERT DALE CAMPBELL, Рн.р 


Professor of най» 


WILLIAM ROBERT CARROLL, Рн.Р. 


Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 


RICHARD BERNARD CASTELL, A M5, M.D. 


Associate in Medicine; Associate University 


Physician 


VILLIAM PAXSON e ANT, Jr. M.D 


by =s 


ate in Ophthalmolo 


3417 Qu bec 5 NW F 
2810 23d St. N 
Arli n, Va / 
814 269 Р 5 
Ar „Ма Р 
18 N. Quantico St 
Arlıng 1 y 
6027 Dr NW 
L 
( ( 1 Ave NW 
І 
„Ні ] Dr. } 
of rer Spring, Md 
Hall Pl. NW | 
1109 М.О St 
Аи , Va ( 
1835 1 St NW | 
11 TI le St 
wre ase, Md | 
¿er N. Thomas St 
ыў е „Уа 
I Ma tts Ave 
NW 
Lenox 5 
à. ох г. Md 
<8 Dor Dr 
Alexandria, Va 
4802 I | Brook Dr. 
' 1 1, Md 
Mayflower Hote 
1 1 St. NW 


Staff of Instruction 


REDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN, A.B., M.D., 
C.M. 


Associate in Medicine 


\MES ELIOT CHAPMAN, М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


AUL CHODOFF, A.B., M.D 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 


ШО FREDERICK CHRISTIANSEN, B.S., 
M.R 
Professorial Lecturer in Physical Edu 


LOYD EUGENE CHURCH, D.D.S., M.S. 


Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


ation 


IAROLD WILLIAM CLARK, Jr., Рн.Р. 


Associate in Biochemistry 
(UGH GAMBEL CLARK, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Pediatrics 


Ер CLEMENS, Jr., B.S., M.D. 


Ar i 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ARL WILLIAM CLEWLOW, AM. 


D, { М .. . 
Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


WILLIAM GRAHAM CLUBB, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of French 


CHARLES SEYMOUR COAKLEY, МР. 


rofessor of Anesthesiology 


ROBERT NORWOOD COALE, BS., MD. 


Associate in Medicine 


JAMES HAROLD COBERLY, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of American Literature 


GEORGE JOEL COHEN, МР. 
mical Instructor in Pediatrics 


MAYNARD IRVING COHEN, A.B., M.D. 


Sociate in Pediatrics 


"BRIDGE COLBY, Ри. 


Ti t 
ofessor of Journalism 


Я 
SWALD SYMISTER COLCLOUGH, B.S., 
p, LB. LL.D. 


fessor of Law; Dean of Faculties 


CHART ес 
PALES WILLIAM COLE, Ри. 


0 
fessor of American Literature 
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1614 44th St. NW. 


2023 М. Smythe St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4704 Blagden Terrace NW. 


1239 Beech St. NW 


7649 Old Georgetown Rd 


Bethesda, Md 


1700 N. Quesa la St 
Arlington, Va 


5806 Madawaska Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md 
National Institutes of 

Health 


Jethesda, Md. 


203 Poplar Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


2153 California St. NW. 
5175 Watson St. NW. 


4630 Montgomery Ave. 
Bethesda, Md. 


608 N. Greenbrier St. 
Arlington, 


9919 Georgia Ave 
Silver Spring, Md. 


2412 Colston Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


4560 Indian Rock Terrace 


NW. 


25 Grafton St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


5722 Nevada Ave. NW. 
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ALLAN BERTRAM COLEMAN, M.D. 1433 Whittier St. NW. е) 
Associate in Pediatrics 
MARY ELLEN COLEM/ AN, А.М. 107 Suitlar d Terrace ЗЕ. G 
Assistant Professor of Es Jucation; Director of the 
Reading Clinic 
Л 


SID. 4112 Rosem ary 9 


CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B., * t Е 
Professor of Law Chevy ase , Md 
GERHARD COLM, Dr. RER. POL, 4 Overh d. i 

Falls Church, Va. М 


Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


PETER DIACOUMIS DURAS B.S., I 
M.D., MS. ix Мер | 
Associate Clinical Professor о] Medicine 
JOSEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S 45 8 Cortland Rd ; 1 
Clinical Instructor in Dental Surger) Chevy Chase, Md 
MARY JANE COOK, AM. 3237 N St. NW | 
Instructor in English Composition ( 
ROBERT CARTER COOK 1507 М St. NW | 
Professorial Lecturer on Genetics 
FRANKLIN DERO COOPER MS 7313 Ur к | 
Assistant Professor of Hospital Pharm Springheid, с 
ROBERT McKINNEY COOPER, Px M., J.D 25 | 
Associate Professor of Lau 
- А „ NW. 
WILLIAM 1 HURLBERT COOPER, AB. MD 1150 ( nnecticut Ave. N ( 
Clinical Instructor in OL rics and Gynecology | 


BERNARD ROBERT COOPERMAN, А.В. MD. 17261 St. NW 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HAROLD CORSON, M.D 1323 x Vermont St. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry Ar 
ERNEST COTLOVE, B.S., MD 10302 Wa 
Associate (Research) in Medicine Kensing 
VIRGINA IMLAY COTTEN, M.S 4604 No 
Lecturer in Journalism Chevy 
RONALD ATMORE gu. AB ,MD 4408 Edmut 
Professor of Op A iate 
Univer: y Physicias 
PAUL ARTHUR CRAFTON, B.M.E., M.S 2710 Ft. B er Dr. SE 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
CAMILLE JACOB CRAIG, AM 1330 3oth St. NW 
Associate in Physical Education for Women 
e, NW: 
LOUIS ALECK CRAIG, Jr., A.B., MD 143 Connecticut AV 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Staff of Instruction 


NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Arcu. 268 Madison Lane 
Professor of Art Alexandria, Va. 


EORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, AB, M.D. 1630 Jonquil St. NW. 
Assistant Clinic al Professor of Dermatology and 

Syphilology 
EREMIAH E IT HC ROME R, M D. 1016 Cambridge Pl. NW. 
Assistant Clinical Prof. Obstetrics and 

(npo rna 
'ILLIAM HOLMES CROSBY, Jr., A.B., М.Р, WRAMC Quarters No. 133 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine Forest Glen, Md. 
ENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUIC KSHANKS, 5733 4th St. NW. 

B.S. іх М.Е 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


EON RICHARI › Cl І. ВЕ RTSON, BS, M.D 1801 K St. NW. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 


HARLES EUGENE CUT TS, MSmC E. Pu.D. 6112 Dorchester St. 


Professorial Lecturer in Civil Engineering Springfield, Va. 
OSEPH DACH, LL.D., LL.B. 3504 Husted Dr. 
rofessorial Lecturer іп Law Chevy Chase, Md. 
(BRAHAM WOLFFE DANISH, A.B., M.D. 3004 Blue Ёс rd Rd. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine Kensington, Md. 


IENRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., M.D. соот Glenbrook Rd. NW. 
inical Professor of Obstetrics and С ynecology 
“ARL CLELL DAVIS, B.S., LL.B., LL.M. 1254 S. Taylor St. 
ecturer in Law Arlington, Va. 
WILLIAM COLUMBUS DAVIS, PH.D 27 N а ershing Dr. 
Associate Professor of Latin American History ye ington, Va. 
MILLIAM JOSEPH GRAHAM DAVIS, A.B., 2805 Ee Pl. NW, 
M.D І 
Associate in Ophthalmology І 
CLARKE DAVISON, Рн.Р. 216 Slade Run Dr. 
| Ssistant Professor of Pharmacology Falls Church, Va. 
JAME 5 FORRESTER DAVISON, A.B., LL.B. 49 Observatory Circle NW. 
р LL.M, 5 ]. 3 
rofessor of La 
RODERIC HOLLETT DAVISON, Рн.Р. 3513 Quebec St. NW. 
М 'olessor of European History 
OBERT DAY, A.B., M.D. 1107 Rockville Pike 
*fociate in Ophthalmology Rockville, Md 


RNJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Ja, MS. M.D, 3221 Patterson St. NW. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; Associate 
N Iniversity Surgeon 


Ou 
to leave of absence fall semester 1956-57. 
sabbatical leave fall semester 1956-57. 
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The George Washington University 


VINCENT JAMES DeANGELIS, B.S. 1х P.E., 
AM. іх Ер. 

Associate Professor of Physical 

ALAN THOMAS DEIBERT, A.M 


Professor of Romance Languages; Adv 
Students from Foreign Countrie 


Education 


ANATOLE STEPHEN DEKABAN, M.D, PH.D. 


-al Professor of Neurology 


Assistant Cli 
WILLARD ALFRED DeLANO, Ер.М. 


эор Coronet UNITED STATES AIR Force 


Assistant Professor of Air Science 
FRED VINCENT DEMARET, М5. 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
FRANK LANDT DENNIS, A.B., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Journalism 


ALTON HAROLD DESMOND, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Zoology 


MS AME MNON DESPOPOULOS, M.D. 


inical Instructor in Medicine 


HERBERT HAROLD DIAMONI D, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Pedia 


JAMES CARLTON DOCKERAY, Рн.р 
Professor of Finance 


SAMUEL M. AY E R DODEK, AM. M.D. 
A 


г Ch І Professor of Obstetrics апа 


CHARLOT = ака DONL 
Assistant Cl І Professor of Ras 
— GRATTAN DOYLE, AM., LL.D., 
лтт.р 
Professor of Romance Language 
Columbian College 


s: Dean of 


MITCHELL DREESE, Рн.р 
fe of Educa И Psychology; Dean of 
Gener 7 


ес РАТКІСК DRISCOLL, А.В., LL.B 


Associate Professor of I 


JOHN WILLIAM DuCHEZ, М.Р. 
Associate in Medicine 


ROBERT EDWARD puPREY, B.S., М.Р. 


Associate in Ophthalmology 


for Men 


AN, A.B., M.D 100 > Woodhill 


— == ۲ 
24 6 N. George Mas yn Dr у 
Arlington, Va. 
J 
2124 1 St. NW. 
( 
4613 Chen tnut St. i 
Bethesda, Md 
4806 Dover Rd. NW. | 
| 
- 5 ng Dr 
Fa Church, Va. 
\ 
1125 Nebraska Ave. NW 
| 
807 16th Rd. 5 
Arlington, Và 
2 Gain sboro Rd. 
Re » Md 


hea gia Ave. 


20 Woodberry St 
412 - Par k, Md. 


4136 


418 St N 
the Arlington, V 


і. 


619 22d St NW . 


nn Dr 


7502 Ly 
y Chase, Md. 


Chevy 


116 Wriley Rd. 
. Westhaven, Md. 


VILLIAM RANKIN DURYEE, Рн.Р. 
Research Professor of Physiology 


AMES ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
SOTTFRIED KARL DUSCHAK, М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
\DDISON McGUIRE DUVAL, 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
IARRY EAGLE, A.B., M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


(OY BRANDON EASTIN, Pz.D. 


Lecturer in Public Administration 


VILFRED WALTER EASTMAN, В.5., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


IENRY DUNLOP ECKER, B.S., М.Р. 


Associate in Medicine 


M.D. 


DAVID EDEN, A.B,, 


Associate in Ps 


M.D. 


ychiatry 


JUSTIN L INCOL N EDGERTON, A.B., LL.B. 


rofessorial Lecturer in Law 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS EDWARDS, A.M. 


“ёсёцтет in Business Administration 


WILLIAM FRANCIS ENOS, A.B., МР. 


Clinical Instructor in Pathology 


JULIUS ROBERT EPSTEIN, M.D. 
linical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


RICHARD BRUCE ERNO, AM. 


nstructor in English 


CLAYTON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, M.D. 


“апіса! Professor of Medicine 


SROSE EVANS, B.F.A., Ри. 


"rofessorial Lecturer in Art 


JOHN McCALLUM EVANS, А.В., MD. 


associate Professor of Medicine 


CHARLES JEROME EVERDING, В.5., M.D. 
‘nical Instructor in Physical Medicine and 
Reh abilitation 

М 

AYMOND PUGH EYMAN, С.Е, 


Ssociate Professor of Civil Engineering 


Staff of Instruction 


3241 N. Woodrow St. 
Arlington, Va. 


5315 Chamberlain Ave. 
Kenwood, Md. 


2025 I St. NW. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 

4205 West Bradley Lane 
Ch 


evy Chase, Md. 


5804 15th St. N 
Arlington, Va. 


1200 Prospect Ave 


Takoma Park, Md. 
1725 N St. NW. 
6306 Owen Pl. 

Bethesda, Md. 


4701 Broad Brook Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 


1610 Sanford Rd. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


Box 312, Route 2 
Fairfax, Va. 


4721 Colorado Ave. NW. 
2101 М. Taft St. 
Arlington, Va. 


Route 1 
Burke, Va. 


507 Glasgow Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 


3303 Turner Lane 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


6710 Hillandale Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


4701 Connecticut Ave. NW. 
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WALTER DAVID F MEE АВ 
Assistant es sor of Economics; 4 


the Dean of Facultie 


DON CARLOS FAITH, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of E Ie ation Р. 
Director of Activities for Mer « Dir rector 


erans Education 
JOHN ANTHONY FARREI L, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in } tatr 
CL AUD MAX FARRINGTON, АМ 
Assistant to the President 
"— ERORE IS F AZEKAS B.S M.D 
Adjunct Clinical Profe Medicine 
HENRY LEON FI "EFFER R, AB. M.D 
Associate in Orthopedic Surger 
JAMES JOSEPH FEFFER, A.B., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Pr r of Medicine 
WILLIAM ROBERT FELT S, Jr., 
Clinical Instructor in M licine 


SUSON, М.р 


I Ur 


EDWARD EGNER FER( 
Assistant Clinical Professor 
JOHN THEODORE 


Professor of Law en f the Law S 


HENRY FIELD, Ів., M.I 


Professorial Lecturer ın M. edicine 


JAMES BERNARD FIELD, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

EUGENE FIELDS, B.S., C. P.C 
Professorial Lecturer п In urance 


ROBERT JOEL FINK, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pathology 


AUBREY DAVID FISCHER, MD. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Ot 


DeWITT FISHER, AM. 


Lecturer in Physics 
GERALD JOHN FISHER, A.B., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


LESTER WALTER FIX, MD. 


Clinical Instructor in Path 


THEODORE CLAREMONT CHEN FONG, M.D. 163 


iate in Dermatology and Syphilolo 


Asso 


1810 49th St NW 
01 B f m D 
Silver Spring, Md 
14 W ‚ven І 
Bet Md 
1 Stockton Rd 
Silver S ‚ Md 
31217 St. NW 
1711 RI I І Ave 
NW 
4545 Co Ave. NW 
1801 I St NW 
2931 Ca е Ауе NW. 
Veterans Ad! по" 
Center 
Martinsburg, W. Va 
10404 Montrose Ave 
Zethes 1, Mc 
0008 Seneca Lan 
Bethesda, Md 
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127 ] £ M nv 
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pl NW 


Ar « 
221 Junipe 4 
Falls Chu ‚Уа 
| د‎ 
2930 Whea 4а. 
‘Ton ing , Md 
ıo Kalmia Rd. NW 


Staff of Instruction 


[ARVIN PEACE FOOTER, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ERNARD HAYMAN FOX, Рн.Р. 


Assistant Professor of Psychology 

JAMES HAROLD FOX, A.M. E».D 

Professor of Education; Dean of the School of 
Education 


ARSON GRAY FRAILEY, A.B., LL.B. 


Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law 


RNEST FRANK, B.E.E., MS. іх E.E., Рн.Р. 


Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 


LARENCE KENDALL FRASER. Рн.В., M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


DOLPH FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


OSEPH MARSHALL FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


VILLIAM THOMAS FRYER, A.B., LL.B., J.D 
rofessor of Law 
MARVIN FUCHS, B.S., M.D. 
Ssociate in Medicine 
RALPH EDWARD FUHRMAN, BS. 1х C.E., 
M.S. іх Enc., D.Exc 
Professorial Lecturer in Ci vil Engineering 
ROBERT ELEMER GAJDUSEK, A.M 
Nstructor in English 
SEORGE GAMOW, Pursics D 
rofessor of Theoretical Physics 
JAMES QUINCY GANT, Jr., M.S., M.D. 
Ssistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and 
Yphilolo gy 


OBERT TU THILL G ANTS, BS. MD. 


с Junct СІ І Profes of Surgery 
ROMBIE 1, JAMES DICKINSON GARRETT, 
АВ. LL.B 
Associate Р, ғ of Lau 


CHARLES EDWAR D. GAUSS, Mus.B, Pu.D. 


lton Profes: r of Philo oph 


"WING FRANC 18 б Е E\ VE R, МР, ри р 
"stant Clinical Protes f Pathol 


AROLD LORAN GEISERT, PH.D 


Prof 
—~ essor of Sociology 


On tabbatic al 


І leave spring 


6683 32d Pl. NW 


736 22d St. NW. 


ss6 М. Upland St 


Ad lington, Va 
6047 Glenbrook T 
NW. 
716 21st St. NW. 


5040 Sedgwick St 


'errace 


NW 


745 Kennedy St. NI 


1730 I St. NW 


7507 Clarendor Rd 


Bethesda, Md 


1601 Argonne Pl 


NW 


2917 39th St. NW 


3311 N St. NW 


8302 Thoreau Dr 
Jethesda, Md 


6729 ad St. NW. 


Walter Reed Medi 


Center 


10 W. Argyle St 
Rockville, Md. 


421 S. Lee St. 
Alexandria, Va 


4517 Gretna St 
Bethesda, Md 


2029 G St. NW 
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EUGENE WILLIAM GENIESSE, B.S.E., MS., 2415 32d St. SE. 


LL.B. 
Lecturer in Law е 
LEON GERBER, M.D goo 179 St. NW 
Clinical Instructor in Surge 
von St. NW N 
WALTER HE NRY GERWIG, Jr., A.B., M.D. 1815 Kenyon St. 1 
Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
WILLIAM TRAVI IS GIBB, Jr., А.В. M.D отоо Bexhill Dr. C 
Assistant Cl al Professor of Medicine Rock Creek Hills, Md. 
SAM THOMPSON GIBSON, B.S., М.Р 5803 Anniston Rd 
Associate in Medicine Bethesda, Md \ 
— gag A ADSDEN, В.5., M.D cg17 14th St NW | 


ARAM GLORIG, Jr., B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Ot olaryngolog) 
GLORIA GODBEY, A.B., 

Associate University Ph; 
REUBEN GOODMAN, м.р. 

Associate in Dermatology апа Syphilology 


WILLIAM WOLCOTT GOODRICH, LL.B 
Lecturer in Law 


WILLIAM HERBERT GOSSARD, А.В., 
MS. іх ЕЕ. 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


CONRAD GOSSELS, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RAYMOND GEORGES GOTTSCHALK, B.S., Shepherdstown, W Va 
MD. 
Associate in Pathology 
ERNEST ALVA GOULD, В.5., М.Р. 3704 Harrison St NW 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
IRVING GRAY, Рн. 6024 Cheshire Dr. 
Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes Bethes E , Md 
WOOD GRAY, PH.D. 422 Reservoir Rd. NW. 
Professor of American History 
SALVATORE JOSEPH GRECO, Рн.Р. 4817 Гору ing Rd. 
Roc ville, Ма. 


Associate Professor of Pharmacy 


CHARLES EDWARD GREELEY, B.S. 1х МЕ. 4538 34th 


Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


ROBERT MILTON GREENBERG, A.B., M.D 2310 Washingto ! 
A ۶ rin ; Diaz. "1 " "hasc, Md. 
Associate іп Psychiatry vy Chi 


Staff of Instruction 


NGUS MacIVOR GRIFFIN, Рн.Р. 
Professor of Bacteriology; Assistant Dean of the 
School of Medicine 


OBERT HENRY GROH, B.S., M.D. 

Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 

{ABEL HARLAKENDEN GROSVENOR, A.B., 
M.D. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


HARLES GRUENWALD, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


AILTON GUSACK, A.B. M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

IARGARET FRANCES GUTELIUS, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Pediatrics 


WEN GWATHMEY, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Surgery 


RED LATIMER HADSEL, Pu.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


RIC THEODORE HAGBERG, A.M. 


ecturer in Public Administration 


CHARLES ROBERT LEE HALLEY, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 


JOHN GORDON HAMMER, М.С.Е., PH.D. 


ecturer in Civil Engineering 


JAMES FRANCIS HAMMILL, В.5., М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


RAY LAFOREST HAMON, Рн.”. 


rofessorial Lecturer in Education 


LEVIN BARTOW HANIGAN, В.5., E».D. 


“cturer in Education 


MYMOND GEORGE HANKEN, В.5. іх P.E., 
A.M. IN Ep. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men 


“ONALD JOSEPH HANRAHAN, B.E.E 


sistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 


Ra 
RA BOWERS HANSEN, PH.D 


"fessor of Zoology 


BERN 

ERNARD LAURISTON HARDIN, Jr., A.B., 
4, MD. 

Soctate in Medicine 


2704 N. Sycamore St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3215 Rittenhouse St. NW. 


2203 Wyoming Ave. NW. 


Veterans Administration 
Center 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


108 E. Melbourne Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


2950 Macomb St. NW. 


2621 N. Dorn St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


3104 Russell Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


9215 Crosby Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


18 E. Bradley Lane 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
2500 Wisconsin Ave. NW. 
1091 Ruatan St. 

Silver Spring, Md. 


4009 Clagett Rd. 
College Heights, Md. 


1301 N. Court House Rd. 
Arlington, Va. 


6421 Cedar Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 

1628 Annandale Rd. 
Falls Church, Va. 


7812 Custer Rd 
Bethesda, Md. 


1329 Connecticut Ave. NW. 
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JAMES WILLARD HARKNESS, B.S., E».M. 


Associate Professor oj Chemistry 


ROBERT HOWE HARMON, А.В., M.D. 


Associate University Physician 


JEROME BLAINE HARRELL, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


FOREST KLAIRE HARRIS, Px.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


HELEN TAYLOR HARRIS, AM. 


Associate in Physical Education for Women 


LOUIS JAMES HARRIS, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 
LLM. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


ISABELLA HARRISON, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Surgery 


CLARENCE RICHARD HARTMAN, A B., M.D 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


THOMAS LEES HARTMAN, A.M. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RICHARD CATLIN HASKETT, Рн.Р. 


Assistant Professor of American History 


WEBB EDWARD HAYMAKER, M.D., М5 


Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


ROBERT PROULX HEANEY, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ROBERT AARON HECHTMAN, M.S. іх C.E., 


Рн.Р. 


Professor of Civil Engineering 


MELVIN HAROLD HEIFFER, PH.D. 


Assistant Research Professor of 


ISIDOR HELLER, Рн.р 


Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


GEORGE FRANCIS HENIGAN, Jr., Рн.М 


Associate Professor of Speech 


HAROLD ROBERT HENTHORNE, A.B. 
First LIEUTENANT, Unrrep States Am Force 
Assistant Professor of Air Science 


The George Washington University 


9 Ove rhill Rd 


Falls Church, Va. 
ticut Ave. NW. 


1150 Connec 


0905 Wildwood К ] 
Kensington, Md 


8818 Ridge Rd 


to ^d 


Reth 1 
реш ез‹ 


Wisconsin Ave NW. 


Bethesda, Md. 
Clinton Pl., Langley Forest 
McLean, Va. 


8810 Flower Ave 
Silver Spring 


17 4th St. SE. 
6519 Hanover Ave. 
Springfield, Va- 


1316 N. Rolfe St 
Arlington, Va. 


Staff of Instruction 


PHILIP FIELD HERRICK, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


ROY HERTZ, Рн.р., М.Р. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


HENRY WILLIAM HERZOG, B.S. 


Treasurer 


TAL GORDON HIEBERT, A.M. 


Instructor in Physiology 
FRANK HIGGINBOTHAM, М.5., C.P.A. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


PHILIP HIGHFILL, Jr., Рн.Р. 


Associate Professor of English Literature 


ELIZABETH HARMAN HILL, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


JOHN VINCENT HINKEL, M.S. 


Lecturer in Journalism (Public Relations) 


LEROY EDWARD НОЕСК, М.Р. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
JAY LOUIS HOFFMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
ADRIAN MICHAEL HOGBEN, M.D., PH.D. 
Associate (Research) in Medicine 
THOMAS WILLARD HOLLAND, Px.D., LL.B. 
Visiting Professor of Labor Economics 
JAMES WILLIAM HOLLINGSWORTH, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


PEARL HOLLY, M.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


REUBEN HORCHOW, M.B.A., LL.B. 


rolessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
BERNARD LEONARD HORECKER, PH.D 


Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 


ALEC HORWITZ, M.S., M.D 


ssociate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


HUGH OSGOOD HOUSE, A.B., M.D. 


Associate University Physician 


AVERETT HOWARD, A.M. 


Ssociate Professor of English Composition 


WILLIAM ALLEN HOWARD, A.B., МР. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
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с17 Tennessee Ave. 
Alexandria, Va. 


4612 S. Chelsea Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


5403 Blackistone Rd. 
Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


2431 E St. NW. 
6603 44th Ave. 
University Park, Md 


7017 Exfair Rd. 


Bethe da, Md. 


4201 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW. 


$341 29th St. NW. 

2502 Colbrook Dr. 
Hillcrest Heights, Md. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 

1500 Woodbridge Ave. 
Wheaton, Md. 


4100 Rosemary St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


108 Schuyler Rd 
Silver Spring, Md. 


2704 36th Pl. NW. 
2704 Beechwood PI. 
Arlington, Va. 


5713 Glenwood Rd. 
Jethesda, Md. 
2719 Brandywine St. NW. 
1835 I St. NW. 


1 Scott Circle NW. 


1683 34th St. NW. 


JOHN STEWART HOWE, A.B., мр. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 


JOHN DECATOR HOYLE, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
HENRY FURNESS HUBBARD, Pu.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
RUDOLPH HUGH, Px.D. 
Assistant Research Professor of Bacteriology 
GERALD FRED HUNGERF( RD, Рн.Р. 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
*THELMA HUNT, Рн.р., М.Р. 
Professor of Psychology 
VINCENT MICHAEL IOVINE, B.S., м.р. 


Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


NORMAN HARRY ISAACSON, A.B., М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
KURT JULIUS ISSELBACHER, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MARGARET IVES, Px.D. 
Professorial Lecturer ın Psychology 
CAROLINE JACKSON, A.M., M.D 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JOHN WINGFIELD JACKSON, B.S., LL.B 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
MARSHALL HANNIS JACOBSON, AB., М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
GILBERT CHESTER ЈАС! YBUS, B.S. іх C.E., 
M.B.A., LL.B 
Professorial Lecturer on Engineering Adminis 
BURNICE HERMAN JARMAN, А.М., E».D 
Professor of Education; Dean of the Summer 
Sessions 
WILLIAM DABNEY JARMAN, B.S., M.D 
Associate in Urology 
GEORGE JASZI, Рн.Р. 
Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
JOE LEE JESSUP, M.B.A 
Professor of Business Administration; A 
Dean in the School of Government 
ARLIN REX JOHNSON, PH.D 
Professor of Business Administration 


е On sabbat 
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2 Rucker Pl. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1150 Connecticut Ave. NW 
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4844 М. Rock Spring Rd. 
Arlington 
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1915 Sud 


stration 


1802 N. Danville St. 
Arlingtor a 

171 St. NW. 

4910 Cu ] Ave 
Some 
год І 

( \ ‹ 15€, Md 


1707 N Greenbrier ot. 
Arlingt yn, Va 


Staff of Instruction 


EVA MAYNE JOHNSON, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
EVERETT HERSCHEL JOHNSON, Px.D. 
Professor of Statistics 


HOWARD ODIN JOHNSON, А.М., 
Professorial Lecturer in Education 


JOSEPH BUEOL JOHNSON, A.M. 


Professorial Lecturer in Education 


THOMAS NICK JOHNSON, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy 

FRANCIS EDGAR JOHNSTON, Рн.р. 
Professor of Mathematics 

BENJAMIN CALLOWAY JONES, Jx., А.В., 


мр. 
Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES WILSON JONES, A.B., 


Associate in Medicine 


KENNETH CASPER KATES, Рн.Р. 


Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 


SOL KATZ, BS., M.D. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 


MORTON SELWYN KAUFMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


‘JOHN KAYE, M.S. іх М.Е. 

Associate Prof essor of Mechanical Engineering 
ROBERT KAYE, А.М. 

Lecturer in Business Administration 
ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, Рн.Р., LL.D. 


Professor of European History; Dean of the Divi- 
sion of University Students 


LOUIS CLARK KEATING, Рн.р. 
rofessor of Romance Languages 
WILMER DEAVER KEHNE, А.В, 


clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


SEORGE ARCHIBA ALD KELSER, Jn 


clinical Instructor in Me 


JOHN ALEXANDER KENDRICK, A.B., LL.B 


lerk of the Trial Practice Court 


MORVIN HAYNE KENDRICK, А.В., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Ep.D. 


Ep.D. 


М.Р, 


М.Р. 


, B.S, M.D 


LJ 
On sabbatical leave 1956-57. 


4722 Tilden St. NW. 
Route 1, Glen Hills 
Rockville, Md. 


720 Woodlawn Ave. 
Falls Church, Va. 


1426 N. Quincy St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4829 4th Ave. SE. 

307 W. Montgomery Ave. 
Rockville, Md. 

814 Prince St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1629 Columbia Rd. NW. 


7102 Rhode Island Ave. 
College Park, Md. 


917 Ridge Rd. 


Route 1, Annandale, Va. 


4700 Blagden Ave. NW. 
6923 Clarendon Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 


200 N. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2115 б St. NW. 


4414 М. Dittmar Rd. 
Arlington, Va. 


2033 Waterside Dr. NW 


59 3 Devonshire Rd NW. 


1500 Massachusetts Ave 
NW. 


1028 Valley Dr. 
Alexand: ia, Va. 
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RALPH DALE KENNEDY, Рн.Р. 
Professor oj Accounting 


THOMAS JAMES KENNEDY, Jr. 
Associate (Research) ın Medicine 


ALBERT PRENTICE KENYON, A.M. 


Lecturer in Physics 


IRVIN KERL AN, B.S, MD. СРН 
Associate in Medicine 


ISRAEL KESSLER, MS., М.Р. 


Associate in Medicine 
SEYMOU R SOLOMON KETY, AB, MD 


Professorial Lecturer in Neurology 


HARRY JAY KICHERER, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor 0] Radiology 


JAMES CECIL KING, Рн.Р. 


Assistant Professor of German 


ROBERT AMENTS KINNEY, A.B 


BS., М.Р. 


Lecturer in Political Science 
HAYDEN — тыи, BS. М.Р. 
Assistant Cl l Pro { Dermatology and 
Syphilology 


VIRGINIA RANDOLPH KIRKBRIDE, A.M. 
Director of Activities for Women 
JAMES ROBERT KIRKLAND, A.B., LL.B., 
LL.M. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, А.М. 


Professor of Home Economics 


STANLEY WILLIAM KIRSTEIN, B.S., M.D 
Associate in Medicine 


ALBERT DAVID KISTIN, A.M., MD, 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi 


A.B., M.D. 


tructor in Medicine 


JACK KLEH, 
Clinical Inst 


ELMER KLEIN, B.S., MD. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


MORRIS KLEINERMAN, Сн.Р., 2 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiat 


VINCENT KLEINFELD, LL.B 


Lecturer ın 
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NW. 
2111 Sudbury Pl. NW. 
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Staff of 


Instruction 
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YONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, В.Аксн., 
M.F.A 

Professor of Art 

‘ALVIN TREXL Е К KLOPP, А.В., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical | Pr 
\LVIN KNUDSON, 
Associate in Physical 


MARTIN KOEHL, A.M 


s: Dean of the Juni 


AYRON LAW KOENIG, Рн.р. 
Professor of American Histor 
AARVIN CURTIS KORENGOLD, D.D.S., B.S., 
M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


VOL PG ANG HE RB E RI. KRAUS, Ра 


fessor of Surgery 


B.S., M.D. 


3EORGE 


Professor of Physi r College 


Jur., S.J.D 


Professor of Political Science 
IOSEPH L EO KRIEGER, M.B.A 

Professorial Lecturer in. Business Administration 
MILTON PAUL KROLL, A.B., LL.B. 


Lecturer in Lau 


MORRIS EDWARD KRI COF F, 


Associate in Otolaryn 


В.5., M.D. 


Ep.D. 
for Men 


JOSEPH HENRY К RI PA, M E. 
Professor of Ph al Education 


SOLOMON KULLBACK, Pn.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

FREDERICK CHARLES KURTZ, M.B.A., C.P.A 
Associate Professor of 4c 


ANTHONY CHARLES LaBUE 


Associate Professor of Education 


ANDRE-GUY LACERTE, M.S 
Instructor in Physics 


WILLIAM гні RSTON LADY, MD 


punting 


B.S., Ер. 


al Instructor in Obstetric 1 Gynecology 
Юну CARL LANG, A.M. Ер.Р. 
ecturer in Education 
LEONARD LASTER, A.B., M.D 
linical Instructor in Medicine 
JOHN FRANCIS LATIMER, Pu.D. 
Professor of Classical Languages and Literatures; 


Dean of the College of General 


University Marshal 


Assistant 
Studies; 


Medicine and Rehabilitation 


ase Pkwy 


«805 Chevy СІ 
NW. 


Route 3 


Rockville, M 
5907 Amherst Ave 
Springfield, Va. 


5 Mansfield Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


$1 


1611 N. Bryan St. 
Arlington, Va. 


9720 Kensington Pkwy 
Rock Creek Hills, Md 
101 Highland Pl. NW. 


3044 S. Buchanan St 
Arlington, Va. 


7005 W. Greenvale Pkwy 


Chevy Chase, Md 
3108 Worthington St. NW 
2508 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, Va. 
1259 Van Buren St. NW 


2523 Savannah St. SE 


3923 Weller Rd 


Silver Spring, Md 
1812 С St. NW 
800 Alabama Ave. SE 


Route 1, Box 
Annandale, Va. 

110 Northbrook Lane 
Bet! esda, Md. 

3601 Connecticut Ave 


NW 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, Jr, M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


HENRY PRATHER L AUGHLIN, В.5., M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor 0] Psychiatry y 


CARR В, ARTLESON LAV ELL, AM 
Assoc iate Profess sor 0] Sociolog ny; Assis 
in the Junior College 


OSCAR L AVINE, М. 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmol logy 


= E 5 EDWARD LAW, МР. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
HELEN BENNETT LAWRENCE AM 
Professor of Physical Education f r Women 


*BOLITHA JAMES LAWS, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D 


Adjunct Professor of Law 
HUGH LINUS LeBLANC, А.М. 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 


LUDWIG GEORGE LEDERER, M.D, Рн.Р. 


Assistant Clinical Professor (Res earch) of 


Medicine 
JOHN GORDON LEE, A В. M.D., CM, 
Men. Sc. р. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor о] Surgery 


CHESTER ELWOOD LEESE, PH.D 
Fry Professor of Physiology 

LUBIN POE LEGGETTE, A.M 
Depew Professor of Speech 

WOLFRAM KARL LEGNER, Рн.Р. 


Associate Professor of German 


SANFORD LEON LEIKIN, МІ 
Clinical Instructor in Pediat 
ROBERT MEYER LEONARD, Рн.Р 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
Pharmacognosy 
THOMAS MILES LEONARD, Рн.В., М D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyn 


GORDON SPARKS LETTERMAN, B.S., М 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


JACK LOUIS LEVINE, M.D. 


Associate in Otolaryngology 


and 


* On leave of absence fall semester 1956 
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istant Dean 


4801 Connec ticut Ave NW. 


4101 Stanford St. | 
Сһеуу Сһазе, Ма 


4304 16th St S 
Arli gte a 
41or1 l 
Un 
( 
12 М Ove 
Alexa 
i 
4268 N 
4201 Massa husetts Ave 
NW 
= ung St. 
Arlington, Va. 


+ Massachusetts Ave. 
NW 
Gatewood Ave. 


Burnt Mills Hills, Md. 


Zutternut St NW. 


EDWARD LEWIS, М.Р. 


Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


EDWIN LEWIS, M.B.A. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


WILLIAM LEWIS, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HERBERT JOSEPH LIEBESNY, J.D. 


Lecturer in Law 


CLYDE LINDLEY, A.M. 


Lecturer in Psychology 


CALVIN DARLINGTON LINTON, Рн.Р. 


Professor of English Literature; Associate Dean 


of Columbian College 


HERMAN LITWER, M.D. 


Associate in Radiology 


LEON McNEELY LIVERETT, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JAMES WALLING LONG, M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


JOSEPH MICHAEL LO PRESTI, B.S., M.D 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


JOHN THOMAS LORD, A.B., M.D., С.М 


Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 


SAMUEL DENNIS LOUBE, A.B., М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


REGINALD SPENCER LOURIE, B.S., M.D., 


Mep. Sc.D 


Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry 
HOWARD ROWLAND LUDDEN, A.M. 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 
VICTOR FREDERICK LUDEWIG, A.B., B.S. 

Administrator of the University Hospital 
FLORENCE MARY LUMSDEN, A.M, Ер.Р. 


rofessorial Lecturer in Education 


CUNNINGHAM RAMSEY MacCORDY, M.D 


Associate in Anesthesiology 


я 
ORDON RHODES MacDONALD, B.S., M.D. 


“nical Instructor in Urology 


ARCHIBALD RICH MacPHERSON, A.B., M.D 


Sociate in Pediatrics 


Staff of Instruction 


2820 Connecticut Ave. NW. 


3500 14th St. NW. 
1600 45th St. NW, 


4652 3181 St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


1608 Sanford Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


£216 Farrington Rd. NW. 


Veterans Administration 
Center 
Martinsburg, W.Va. 


3301 20th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


5113 Elsemere Ave. 


Jethesda, Md. 


1805 Longfellow Ave. 


N. Avondale, Md. 


5401 Bradley Blvd. 
Jethesda, Md. 


9312 Harvey Rd 
Silver Spring, Md 


4305 W. Thornapple St 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

3904 Halsey St 
Kensington, Md. 

4712 River Rd. NW. 

8 Park View Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


8606 Brandt PI. 
Bethesda, Md. 


10602 Dunkirk Dr 
Silver Spring, Md. 


5144 37tl 
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1 The George Washington 


University 


GERTRUDE DIANE MAENGWYN-DAVIES, 


PH.D. 

Associate Researı h Professor of Pharmac 
GEORGE MAKSIM, M.D 

Assistant Clinical Profess 


WILLIAM THOMAS MALLISON, 
Lau 


, MS. IN Pep 


т of Pediatr 


WII 


Associate Professor oj 


BENJAMIN MANCHESTER, M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

HAROLD GEORGE M. ANDEL, Рн.р 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology 

JAMES CHAR LES MANDES, A.B., M.D. 


І Instructor in Medicine 


Clinical 
JAMES PACKARD MANN, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOHN B AINE ney RY, M.D 
Associate in Me 


COSIMO AJMONE MARSAN, M D 
Clinical Instructor in Neu 


FRANKLIN MARTIN, Jr., A.B 


M.S. IN NEUROL 
Associate in Pati 


ROBERT EDWAR 
Associate in Pedi 


SHIRLEY SUE MARTIN, MD. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyn 


D MARTIN, M.D 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN, Рн.р., LL.D 


President of the University 


JOHN RUSSELL MASON, A.M., іх L.S 


Librarian; Curator of Art 
MARTIN ALEXANDER MASON, B.S. 1х E 
Inc.-Dr. 
Professor of Civil Engineering; Dean of the 


School of Enginee 
JOAN HIGG INSON 1 


Instructor in Ph 


MASTERSON, 


ysical E for Women 


ducation 


LOUIS HARKEY MAYO, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D 
Associate or essor of Law; Assistant Dean 
the La hoot 


GUIDO MAZZEO, AM. 


Lecturer in Romance Languages 


, MD, CM, 


N 


B.S. іх P.E 


2909 34th St NW. 


49 7 1 Ide ot NW 
9 se roline St 
Silver Spring, Md 
1716 H St. NW 
1 Wis Ave. NW 
1355 Locust Rd. NW 
1711 Вік e Island Ave 
NW 
724 Dave rt St. NW 
National I utes O 
He 
] Md 
Box 215, Route І 
Upper Marlboro, Md 
N. Washi: Blv 
A rt Va 
1 y Rd. NW. 
e Ut 
17 I St. NW 
Chevy C ‚se, Md 
420 82nd Ave SI 
726 W се Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 
6613 High! and Ave. 
Spr eld, Va 


Staff of Instruction 


CHARLES FRANCIS McCAFFREY, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Preventive Medicine 


and Public Health 
CHESTER HAYDEN McCALL, Jr., A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Statistics 


WILLIAM GRAY McCARTEN, MS. 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 

DENNIS PARFREMENT McCARTY, М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


MURIEL HOPE McCLANAHAN, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of English Composition 


PAUL ROBERT McCLENON, М.В.А., СР.А 
Lecturer in Accounting 
KENNETH McCLURE, М.5., LL.B. 
Professorial Lecturer on Engineering 
Administration 


WILLIAM STANLEY McCUNE, A.B., M.D. 


Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


HARRY WARD McCURDY, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


ANNA GENEVIEVE McELDOWNEY, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Psychiatry 


JAMES JERRY McFARLAND, Jx., B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
yng [^ 


JOHN ALBERT McINTIRE, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 


WILLIAM PRENTISS McKELWAY, A.B., М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


CLARENCE McLAUGHLIN, B.S., LL.B. 


rofessorial Lecturer in Accounting 


PRESTON ALEXANDER McLENDON, B.S., M.D. 


rofessor of Pediatrics 


FLORENCE MARIE MEARS, Рн.Р. 


Polessor of Mathematics 


WILLIAM CAREY MELOY, M.D. M.S. іх Me». 


Ssociate in Surgery 


MAURICE MENSH, M.D 


Ssociate in Medicine 


4739 N. Washington Blvd. 


Arlington, Va. 
3484 Gunston Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


2 Ewing Court 
Bethesda, Md. 


204 Grand Ave. 


Front Royal, Va. 
532 20th St. NW. 


3723 Albemarle St. NW. 


306 Lawton St. 


Falls Church, Va. 
5410 Moorland Lane 
Bethesda, Md 
Washington Clinic 
Wisconsin and Western 


Aves. NW. 


St. Elizabeths Hos; ital 


1150 Connecticut Ave. NW. 


$317 Carvel Rd. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md 


1150 Connecticut Ave. NW. 


8806 Lowell Pl. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2146 Wyoming Ave. NW. 


8004 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


2440 Foxhall Rd. NW. 


1730 I St. NW. 


lii The George Washington University 


LEROY SORENSON MERRIFIELD, A.B. 
LL.B., M.P.A. 
Professor of Law 


HOWARD MAXWELL MERRIMAN, Рн.р, 


Professor of American Diplomatic History 


JOSEPH LOUIS METIVIER, Jr, A.M. 


Instructor in Romance Languages 


HERMAN ARNOLD MEYERSBURG, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


JAMES MITAR MIKL( )VICH 


MASTER SERGEANT, UNITED STATES Am Force 


Instructor in Air Science 


FRANK NELSON MILLER, B.S., M.D. 


Associate Professor of Patho 


RALPH BRETNEY MILLER, A B., M.D 


Associate in Medicine 


JOSEPH GORDON MILLICHAP, B.S., M.D 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 


JOHN MINOR, A.B., M D. 


Associate in Medicine 


REGINALD HENRY MITCHELL, M D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatric 

GEORGE EDWARD MONK, A.B., LL B., LL.M 
Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

ROBERT HAMILTON МО ВЕ, PH.D 


Associate Professor of English Compositio 


JAMES WARD MORRIS, A B. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 


WILLIAM ROSS MORRIS, M.D. 
Associate in Surgery 

EDITH ELIZABETH MORTENSEN, Ри D. 
Professor of Zoology 


JAMES NORMAN MOSEL, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Psychology 


DELORA FOWLER MOTT, М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


HOWARD OTIS MOTT, A.B., М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ROBERT HENRY MUCHA, M.B.A. 
Major, Unrrep States Aır Force 
Assistant Professor of Air Science 


ў 


9910 Summit Ave. 


107 Martha’s Rd. 


Alexandria, Va. 


1436 36th St. NW. 


<2¢ Madison St. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


1 


Kensington, Md. 


1412 Arlington Blvd. 
Falls Church, Va. 


Ave. NW. 


3701 Connecticut 


3700 33d Рі. NW. 


4613 Hunt Ave. 
Chevy СІ азе, Md. 


10 Franklin St 
Kensington, Md. 


314 М. VanBuren St. 
Falls Church, Va. 


6361 31st Pl. NW. 


NW. 


3040 Garrison St. 


4444 Faraday Pl. NW. 


Mills Rd. 


3600 Cameron 
Alexandria, Va. 
4910 28th St. 5. 
Arlington, Va 


4910 28th St. 5. 
Arlington, Va. 


4500 3181 St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


LOUIS РАТ MUNAN, MS. 


Associate in Physiology 


SAM CLARK MUNSON, Рн.р. 
Associate Professor of Biology 


JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK, Pu.B., LL.B 


Professor of Law 


JAMES PETER MURPHY, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological 
Surgery 


JOSEPH PATRICK MURPHY, A.B., LL.B., 
LL.M. 


Lecturer on Commercial Law 


RICHARD ERNEST MURPHY, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Geography 


FRANCIS JAMES MURRAY, В.5., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


FRANK HAMMETT MYERS, LL.B., LL.M. 


Adjunct Professor of Law 


WALTER KENDALL MYERS, В.5., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


WILLIAM HENRY MYERS, AM. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men 


MORESHWAR VITHAL NADKARNI, Рн.Р. 


Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 


CHARLES RUDOLPH NAESER, Pu.D. 
Professor of Chemistry 


WALTER LEWIS NALLS, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


CARMON ROBERT NAPLES, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 


‘NELS DAVID NELSON, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Mathematics 


RUTH HAVERSTOCK NESS, M.S. 


nstructor in Chemistry 
FRED EVERETT NESSELL, A.B 


egistrar; Secretary of the Faculties 


WILLIAM VANCE NESSLY 


_ Lecturer in Journalism 


= 
On sabbatical leave spring semester 1956-57 


Staff of Instruction 


628 A St. NE. 

7761 Emerson Ка. 
Hyattsville, Md 

1824 23d St. NW. 


1911 R St. NW. 


2410 26th St. S. 
Arlington, Va, 


3440 Brown St. NW 


$501 Albemarle St, NW. 
3754 McKinley St. NW. 
3011 45th St. NW. 

315 Whittier St. NW. 


106 Dawson Ave. 
Rockville, Md. 


120 Van Winkle Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


105 N, Alfred St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


1746 K St. NW. 

1420 35th St. NW. 

4216 Dresden St. 
Kensington, Md. 


4517 Western Ave. NW 


518 Missouri Ave. NW 


George Washington University 


liv The 

etn SALEM NEVIASER, A.B.. M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orth hopedic Surgery 

WILLIAM NEWMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pathology 


JOSEPH NEY, В.5., MD. 


Associate in Medicine 


MASSA ARE T MARY NICH iOLS SON, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Pediatric: 
AARON NIMETZ, A.B., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatri 
GEORGE NORDL ING ER, А.В., M.D 
Clinical Professi f Obstetrics and Gynec 


EUGENIA САМІ PBELL NOWLIN, A.M. 


Lecturer in Education 


JOHN COLEMAN NUNEMAKER, M.S 


Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


MONTELL ERNEST OGDON, Px.D. 


, MD 


Professorial Lecturer in Busines Administration 
СЛЕ TON E ARL OLMSTEAD, A.B., Тн.р 
Associate Professor of Religion 
BENNETT OLSHAKER, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatr 


CHARLES WILLIAM ORDMAN, А.В, М.Р. 


Associate in Medicine 


HERMAN ISRAEL ORENTLICHER, А.В., LL.B 
Professor of Law 

TACK ORLOFF, M.D 
Associate (Research) in Medicine 

BERNARD HOWARD OSTROW, А.В., М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Medi 
GILBERT OTTENBERG, AM., 


cine 


M.D 


Associate in Urology 
VINFRED OVERHOLSER, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., 
L.H.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry 


RICHARD NORMAN OWENS, Рн D., C.P.A 


Professor of Business Administration 
RUSSEL SMITH PAGE, Jx., A.B., М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


HELEN PALLISTER, Рн.р. 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry (Psychology) 


1918 K St. NW. 


8605 Farrell Ct 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
1801 К St, NW, 
1000 Maryland Ave. NE. 
esor 16th St. NW. 
129 Linnean Ave NW 
2500 Wisc Ave. NW 


Ave. 


Takoma Р ark, 


210 Мар! 
Md. 


4545 Connec ticut Ave. NW. 


1726 M St. NW 


1425 Ft. Stevens Dr. NW. 


Adelaide Dr 
Md 


9321 
Bethesda, 
ax Rd. 


Md 


6813 Fairí: 
X thesda, 
1415 Holly St NW. 


"S 
"lizabeths Hospita! 


3113 Key Blvd. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


1835 I St. NW. 


4002 Ее senden St NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


JOHN GILBERT PALMER, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of Botany 

RICHARD EMERY PALMER, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Pathology 

DORA PAPARA-NICHOLSON, M.D. 


Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 


EDWIN PEARSON PARKER III, B.S., M.D. 


{ssociate in Medicine 


JOHN PARKS, M.S., M.D. 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


LELAND WILBUR PARR, PH.D. 


Professor of Bacteriology 


ALVIN EDWARD PARRISH, М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JOHN HOWELL PEACOCK, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Pediatrics 
JED WILLIAMS PEARSON, Jx., А.В., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
THOMAS MARTIN PEERY, А.В., M.D. 
Professor of Pathology; Director of Postgraduate 
Instruction 
THOMAS JOSEPH PEKIN, B.S., М.Р. 
Associate in Medicine 
ROLAND WINGATE PENICK, М.Р. 
Instructor in Pediatrics 
THEODORE PETER PERROS, Рн.р 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
LEONARD THEODORE PETERSON, В.5., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
CALVIN WEIR РЕТТІТ, PH.D. 
"rofessor of Speech 
HOWARD CLEMETH PIERPONT, A.B. МР. 
Associate in Surgery 
LOIS IRENE PLATT, A.B., MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
RAWLINGS STINE POOLE, B.S. 
Professorial Lecturer on Engineering Administration 
ANDREW GABRIEL PRANDONI, B.S., M.D 
ssistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


JOHN LYLE PRATHER, А.В. 


Nstructor in Physics 


6003 Forest Rd. 
Cheverly, Ма. 


315 5. Lee St. 
Alexandria, Va. 

1120 Vermont Ave. NW 

1337 30th St. NW. 


NW 


4410 Dexter St 


Wisconsin Ave. NW 
1650 Foxhall Rd, NW 
1834 K St. NW. 


226 Belle Haven Rd 
Alexandria, Va. 


2650 Wisconsin Ave. NW 

2341 N, ııth St. 
Arlington, Va. 

5825 3d Pl. NW. 

5317 Kenwood Ave. 
Kenwood, Md. 

1320 31st St. NW. 

2337 S. Pierce St. 
Arlington, Va. 


937 N. Patrick Henry Dr 
Arlington, Va. 


соот Worthington Dr 
Westmoreland Hills, Md 


£128 Loughboro Rd. NW. 


38 Longfellow St. NW. 
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WARREN GODFREY PREISSER, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


NEEL JACK PRICE, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyn necology 


MAURICE PROTAS, A.B., M.D 
Associate in Medicine 
MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, PH.D 
Professor of Romance Languages 
MARJORIE PRUSSING 
Associate in Speech 
GERALD CLEVELAND PURCELL 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT, UNITED STATES Arr 
Force 
Instructor in Air Science 


ROY CLAY PUTMAN, А.М. 


Instructor in English Composition 


LAWRENCE ELIAS PUTNAM, A.B., M.D 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


JAMES JOHN QUARTO 


MASTER SERGEANT, Unrreo States Arr Force 


Instructor in Air Science 
BORIS RABKIN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JOHN CHRISTIAN RANSMEIER, A.B., M.D 
Associate in Medicine 
EDWARD LUKE REA, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ADRIAN RECINOS, Jr 
Associate in Pediatrics 
JOHN ALTON RE ED, A.B., M.D 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


RAYMOND RAY REED, AM. 


Lecturer in Education 


JOHN PALMER REESING, Jr., PH.D 


Assistant Professor of English 


, BS, MD. 


EDWARD MATTHEW I Ep АК, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pat 

WILLIAM JENNINGS REINH: B.B.A 
Associate in Physical Education for Men 

— KINTER у-у N, Px.D., 


Professori 


І Lecturer in Edu 


1918 Paget rook Rd, 
le, Md. 


Hillanda 


1703 Allison St NW. 
48 7 Colorado Ave. NW. 
2500 S. Eads St 


Arlington, Va 
2911 Q St NW. 


1713 I St. NW. 


3241 Worthington St. NW. 
2124 H St. NW. 


1004 Valley D 
Alexandria Va 

2006 М. Scott 2 
Arlington, Va 

447 Bellevi ; Dr 
Falls Chu ırch, Va 

1720 С ut Ave NW 
82 5. М y ot 
Arlington, Va 

2413 King St 
Alexar iria Va 

22 Pl. NW 

1600 S. Barton >t 
A Хоп, Va 

1 Ma 5 s Ave 


FREDERICK А. REUTER, M.D. 
Professor of Urology 

FREDERICK TURNER REUTER, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Urology 


JACK JACOB RHEINGOLD, A.B., M D. 
Associate іп Medicine 


DUANE CASE RICHTMEYER, А.В., М.Р, 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

BARTON WINTERS RICHWINE, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 

FLOYD MILLARD RIDDICK, Рн.Р. 
Lecturer in Political Science 

HUGO VICTOR RIZZOLI, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 


JAMES WILLIS ROBB, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 


JACOB ROBBINS, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


MARY LOUISE ROBBINS, PH.D 


Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
g 


LOUIS ROBINSON, A.B. 


Lecturer in Journalism 


JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, Pu.D. 


Professor of Biochemistry 


FLOYD STERLING ROGERS, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

GRETCHEN LOUISA ROGERS, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of German 


RICHARD ALLAN ROGERS, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
AUSTIN BERTRAM ROHRBAUGH, Jr., M.D. 


/linical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 


RUFUS MARTIN ROLL, A.B., M.D 


Ssociate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MONROE JAMES ROMANSKY, A.B., M.D. 


Ssociate Professor of Medicine 


WALTER JOSEPH ROMEJKO, M.D. 


Ssociate in Ophthalmology 


Staff of Instruction 


5170 Tilden St, NW. 
£170 Tilden St, NW. 
1601 Argonne Pl, NW. 
4401 Dexter St. NW. 
3306 Rittenhouse St. NW. 
2900 Glover Dr. NW. 
Manassas, Va. 
6915 Massachusetts / 
NW. 
1650 Harvard St, NW. 
10701 Weymouth St, 


Garrett Park, Md. 


4913 Chevy Chase Blvd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1107 Belvedere Blvd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1352 Jefferson St. NW. 

1150 Connecticut Ave. NW. 

2212 I St. NW. 

1712 Rhode Island Ave. 
NW. 


104 Chevy Chase Dr. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


2800 Woodley Rd. NW. 


6609 32d Pl. NW. 


4926 Westway Dr. 
Crestview, Md. 
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The George Washington University 


BLAKE SMITH ROOT, A.M, E».D. 3637 N. Delaware St. 
Professor of Education Arlington, Va. 
MORTON HAROLD ROSE, = D 7251 15th Pl. NW 
Clinical Instructor in Medicis 

PAUL ARCHIBALD ROSE, LL.B 2191 М. 18th St. 
Lecturer in Law Arlington, Va. 
ARTHUR ROSE NB BAU M, B.S., M.D 1025 Vermont Ave NW. 

Associate in Medicine 
ЮЕКІ5 us SH R( заў NBERG, А.В., M.D 6720 Western Ave 
“> ocia Medicin Chevy Chase, Md 
KIP ROSS 3601 Connecticut Ave 
Lecturer in Journalism NW. 
LOUIS ROSS, M.D. 923 Massachusetts Ave 
Associate in Medicine NW 
NORMAN HARTLEY RUBENSTEIN, M.D 407 37th Pl. SE 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MARSHALL ре GRAFFENRIED RUFFIN, 2015 R St. NW 
В.5., M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
RALPH WINDSOR RUFF FNER, А.М., E».D 7213 De 1 St 
Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the Chevy < e, Md 
School of Education 
WILLIAM SAMUEL RUMBOUGH, B.S. 1х Е.Е 30 t Ave. NW. 
Ер.р 
Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ALEXANDER Lı SUEUR RUSSELL, M.D 654 Emerson St. NE 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetri $” ne 
JOSEP H AZIZ SABRI, А.В., M.D 734 Keller Ave. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryng Alexar , Va 
WILLIAM FREDERICK SAGER, Pu.D N. Columbus St 
Associate Professor of Chemistry Arlır ‚Va 
CAROL RUTH ST. CYR, Рн.І Arling Towers 
Assistant Professor of Education Arli а 
THOMAS STONE SAPPINGTON, А.В., M.D 103 1¢ NW 
Associate in Medicine 
ROB К RT IRVING SARBACHER, $ D., EE 424M s Ave 
Pr al Lecturer on Engineering Administre ation NW 
MARY KATHERINE LAURENCE SARTWELL, I St. NW 
A.B., M.D 
Associate in Pediatrics 
CHARLES JOSEPH SAY ARESE, IR. AB. MD. 4508 De ont Lant 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine Bethesda, Md 


Staff of Instruction 


WILLIAM EDWARD SCHMIDT, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


WILSON EMERSON SCHMIDT, PH.D 


Assistant Professor of Economics 


HERBERT HERMANN SCHOENFELD, M.D. 


Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


EA AU GUSTUS SC A MAN В.5., MD. 
CI І Instructor in Me 

IRVING SAMUEL SCHWARTZ, A.M. 
Lecturer in Public Administration 

KLAUS SCHWARZ, M.D. 
Associate in Biochemistry 

MYRNA PAULINE SEDGWICK, A.B 
Administrative Secretary 

JARVIS EDWIN SEEGMILLER, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 

STANTON SEGAL, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

ALVIN SELTZER, В.5., ss wi 
Clinical Instructor in Medic 

HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 


GEORGE SHARPE, A.B., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


SAMUEL HAZEN SHEA, М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


HENRY DAVIDSON SHELDON, Ри”. 


D , . . 
Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 


ERNEST SE W ALL SHEPARD, A.M. 


rofessor of English Literature 


ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEPPARD, 


M.D., C.M, 


linical Professor of Ophthalmology 


MAX GIMBLE SHERER, M.S., M.D 


linical Instructor in Medicine 


EUGENE HUGHEY SHERMAN, Sr., BS. 


Ssociate in Physical Education for Men 


MILDRED HOLLANDER SHOTT, А.М. 


Ssociate Professor of Secretarial Studies 


132 4 Dale Dr. 
Silver Spr з, Md. 


1020 Valley Dr 
Alexandria, Va 


4911 Sedgwick St. NW 


2806 36th Pl. NW 


12 West Dr 
Jethesda, Md. 


PM y La: 
Bethesda ма 


2025 R St. NW. 
4501 Puller Dr 
Kensington, Md 


£033 Glenbrook Terrace 


NW. 
3636 Greenway Dr. SE 
203 L awton St 
Falls Church, Va 


1801 К St. NW 


1911 East-West Hwy. 
Silver Spring, Md 


пазнак 
Апі 1, Va 


3823 Rodman St. NW. 


lx The George Washington University 


NAHUM RAPHAEL SHULMAN, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


DWIGHT EDW ARD SHY TLE 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


RALPH SIEGEL, B.S. іх Е.Е. 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


HAROLD MARTIN SILVER, А.В., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


MAURICE ARTHUR SISLEN, А.В., М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JAMES GLOVER SITES, M.D 
Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JOSEPH RICHARD SIZOO, А.М., S.T.D., 
Lrrr.D 
Milbank Professor of Religion; Director of 
University Chapel 


DUDLEY ‚GRAHAM ape LL! B 
4; sociat e Clerk of the Tria at | Pre 2 ce Court 


JOHN WILLIAM SKINNE R, Pu. D. 
Assistant Professor of Econom 


LEWIS SLACK, Рн.р 
Associate Professor of РЬ) 


BENJAMIN WILLIAMS SMITH, Рн.р 


Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


JOHN ELDRID SMITH, А.В., M.D 
cal Professor (Research) 


LYMAN BRADFORD SMITH, Рн.р 
Professorial Lecturer on Taxonomy 

PAUL KENNETH SMITH, Px.D 
Professor of Pharmacology 

RALPH GRAFTON SMITH, M.D., Pu.D 
Clinical Professor of Pharma 


ROBERT ROLAND SMITH, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


WALDO EDWARD SMITH, B.E. ix С.Е., 


М. ш CE 


Professorial Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


LUTHER HENRY SNYDER, А.В. MD 
Associate in Medicine 


PE i з notae M.D. 
Ci І Instructor in OL 


гіпсу and 


8201 Grubb Rd. 


Silver Spring, Md 


5604 Pioneer Lane 
Sumner, Md 


19 W. Chapman St 
Alexandria, Va. 


21 4 №. Quintana St 
Arl lingtor 1, Va. 


915 rot] 1 St NW. 


2915 Connecticut Ave NW. 


2337 N. 11th St 
Arlington, Va. 
1905 N. Lincoln 5 
Arlington, Va. 
1715 N. Nelson St 
2 ( [ree R 
Be a, Md 
41 W. Washington 5t 

Kensington, Md 
Mu k Mi 
NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


WILLIAM SPECTOR, A.M. 
Associate in Physiology 
LORETTA MAY STALLINGS, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 


WILLIAM WOODROW STANBRO, M.D. 
Professor of Radiology 


WILLIAM STARK, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Pediatric Psychiatry 


IRA ERNEST STEELE, A.M. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


JESSE LEONARD STEINFELD, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HYMAN ERWIN STEINMAN, M.D. 


Lecturer in Physiology 


RICHARD WALTON STEPHENS, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 

EDWIN LOCKWOOD STEVENS, A.M. 
Associa Speech 


HAROLD STEVENS, Рн.Р., М.Р. 


Professor of Neurology 


CHARLES FREDERICK STIEG LER, А.В., 


Associate in Pediatrics 


JOSEPH WILLIAM STILL, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Physiology 


MYER HAROLD STOLAR, В.5., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


ERLIAM LEE TE STONE, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOSEPH NOVAK STONESIFER, A.M. 
Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
KARL ERNEST STROMSEM, Рн.р 


Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration; 
Adviser on Government Intern Scholarships 


FRED WOHLWEND STUART 


ecturer in Speech 


te Professor of 


M.P.H. 


DONALD HARRISON STUBBS, A.M., M.D. 


linical Professor of Anesthesiology 


SAMUEL JACOB NATHAN SUGAR, Puar.G,, 
AD. 


Associate in Medicine 


M.D. 


10314 Freeman Pl. 
Kensington, Md. 


Park St. 
Vienna, Va. 

9603 Bellevue Dr. 
Jethesda, Md. 

4201 Massachusetts Ave. 

NW. 

5077 — Rd. N. 

Arli "n, Ve a. 


6908 Strathmore St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


5154 34th St. NW. 

803 S. Florida St. 
Arlington, Va. 

2711 Terrace Rd. SE. 


7930 14th St. NW. 
6318 Willston Dr. 


Falls Church, Va. 


Route І 


Sterling, Va. 
2707 Newlands St. NW. 
5624 27th St. М. 
Arlington, Va. 


4466 36th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


4717 Quebec St. NW. 


118 N. Fairfax St. 
Falls Church, Va. 


305 Mansion Dr. 


Alexandria, Va. 


4218 28th St. 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 
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RAFAEL SUPERVÍA, Ростов zu DERECH!O 


yr of Spanish 


Associate Pro 


EDITH SHORES St RREY, AM 
Assistant Professor of Speech 


HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, M.S 


Professor of Finance; Director of Adm 


GARRETT SWAIN, M.D 


А ral Surger 


Clinical Instructor in Neurological ou 


CARL SWYTER, 


B.S. in Е.І 


Coronet, Unrrep States Атк Force 


Professor of Air Scier 
VICTOR SZEBEHELY, Dr. Ex 


Profes orial L ecturer т Me запіса: E nein 


SAMUEL ROSS TAGG AR T, MD 
Assistant Cl al F М га: 


IRENE GORSKI Т AM AGNA, M.D 
As ociate in Me Ind 


NORMAN TAUB, В.5., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Profe rol P 


JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Рн.р 
Professor of Mathematics 
ROBEI RT G EORGE TAYLOR, M.D 


fe 
ASSOCI Medicine 


ate in Me 
IRA ROCKWOOD TELF( . PH.D 


Professor of Anatomy 


SARAH. — TENENE JLATI 


Associate in P. 
iy NEWELL TEVIS, A.M 
Lecturer іп Physics 
JAMES RICHARD TI 

M.D. 


Associate in Surgery 


LAWRENCE J AY THOMAS, B.S., 
1 


tate т Me di mé 


THOMPSON, 


CHA TERS 
Associate in Ме 


a KNIGHT THOMPSON, D.D.S. 


Associate in Dental Surgery 
RONALD BEI TTES THOMPSON, ES 
Associate Professor of European Hi 


A.B 


IISTLETHWAITI 


M.D 


MAT 
vi 


) 
і 


, M.D 


401 ¿sth St NW 


3451 Pl. NW 

4 Gladwyne Dı 
Bethesda, M 

jM S 


t. NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


IOMAS CARLTON THOMPSON, В.5., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Urology 

‘ORGE TIEVSKY, M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

WEDERICK TIMBERLAKE, M.B.A, 
Instructor in. Business Administration 

{МА COYNE TODD, A.B., M.D 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
IARLES ARTHUR TOOMPAS, A.M 
Instructor in Physiology 


MUIS WILLIAM TORDELLA, Рн.Р. 


Lecturer in Mathematics 


ILLIAM GEORGE TORPEY, PH.D 
Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
ATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, A.M. 
Professor of Home Economics 

3ERHARD GEORG TRAMS, PH.D 
Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
¡RLETON RAYMOND TREADWELL, PH.D 
Professor of Biochemistry 

IHN WATKINS TRENIS, A.B., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ILLIAM MacLOHON TRIBLE, А.В., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 

WED SALISBURY TUPPER, PH.D 

Professor of English Literature 

WARD FELIX TURNER, Jr., PH.D 


Assistant Professor of Physics 


ILLIAM LEWIS TURNER, Рн.р 
Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean 
of the Junior College 


URTIS EDWARD TUTHILL, Pu.D. 


ssociate Professor of Psychology 


OWARD ROBERT UNGER, A.B., M.D. 


і 
niversity Physician 


ENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, Рн.Р., 
Sc.D 
rofessor of Chemistry; Coordinator of Scientific 
Activities 


AN POPPEL VANWAGENEN, B.S., М.р 


mical Instructor in Radiol 


ogy 


2032 16th St. NW. 


2730 Wisconsin Ave. NW. 


1423 N. Highland St. 
Arlington, Va. 


7519 Broadview Rd. SE 


910 М. Iver 


Alexandria, Va. 


5502 Oakmont Ave 


Bethesda, Md 


810 Grandview Dr 
Alexandria, Va. 


2115 Key Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 


7108 44th St. 
Chevy Chase, Md 


474 N. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1150 Connecticut Ave. NW 


2339 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW. 


2320 N. Verr 


10n St. 


Arlington, Va. 


5412 Youngl 


blood St. 


Falls Church, Va 


108 E. Lenox St 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


5612 24th St. М. 
Arlington, Va 

4646 28th Rd. S. 
Arlington, Va. 

1508 Sleepy Hollow Rd. 
Falls Church, Va. 

2223 H St. NW. 
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ROBERT CORBIN VINCENT, Рн.Р. 
Professor of Chemistry 
LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKER, A.M 


Lecturer in Education 


DONALD WALTERS, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an 1 Gynecology 


JACK EDWARD WALTERS, M.S. іх M.E., 


Рн.Р. 
Professor of Engineering Administration 


WILLARD ВЕР ¿R WALTERS , B.S., M.D 


Clini ален 


CARL HUGO WALTHER, В.Е М.С} 
Professor of Civil Engineering 


ROBERT ORR b ARTHI N, M.D 


Clinical Instru | P 
JOHN AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON В.5., 
Associate С rofessor of Pediatrics 
n ALD MORGAN W ATK IN, A.B., M.D 
"linical Instructor in Medicine 


Tess coc WATSON, Рн.р 
Professor of Economics 


JOSEPH HICKS WATSON, В.5., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOHN WATT, Jr, М.р 


Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


JAMES WINSTON \ W ATTS, В.5., MD 
Professor of Neurological Surgery 


DAVID BENSON WEAVE R, А8, LL B. 
Associate Professor of La t 
Continuing Legal Educati n 


WILLIAM JACK WEAVER, ] A.B., M.D 


Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES RICH ARD WEBB, В.5., M.D. 
Associate in Pediatrics 


CHARLES MALCOL M WE De R, M.D. 


Clinical Instruc in Radiology 


GEORGE DAVIS WEICKHARDT, M.D. 
Associate in Neur y 


FRANK MARK WEIDA, PH.D 
Professor of Statistics 


The George Washington University 


وذ دا N‏ 2153 


Arlir 1, Va 
1810 Corcoran St NW. I 
43 Albemarle St. NW. R 
18 эл Quinn 5 ۲ 
Arl т 1 
Bryans Road, Md у 
1337 27th St. NW 
у 
‚ W., Everett St 
Ke n, Md | 
5 Glenbr k Terra x 
NW ( 
129 Hesketh St. 
Chevy Chase, Md | 
В. x 552 R e2 
McLean, У 
4831 D ond Ave 
Ct Chase, Md 


2700 Q St. NW. 
4661 Garfield St. NW. 


1671 Preston R 1, 
Alexandria, Уа 


6 ¡Ds w Blvd. 


Alexandria, Va. 
4628 Kenm > 


Staff of Instruction 


ACOB JOSEPH WEINSTEIN, B.S., PHAR.G., 
M.D. 

Associate in Surgery 

ANIEL LEIGH WEISS, A.B., M.D. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pathology 


ICHARD HENRY WELLES, B.C.E. 

Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

RANCIS LIELL WENGER, B.S., M.D 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation 

VARREN REED WEST, Рн.р 

Professor of Political Science; Dean of the 
Division of Special Students 

VILLIAM HUGHES WESTBROOK, A.B, 

Associate in Secretarial Studies 

IARLAND WALTER WESTERMANN, A.M 

Assistant Professor of Geography 

LEN EARL WESTON, B.S., LL.B. 


Associate Professor of Law 


CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, Jr., B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


DAVID GOVER WHITE, В.Снем.Ехс., PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


RUTH HECHLER WICHELHAUSEN, М.Р. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


ALLEN WIDOME, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX II, M.D. 


linical Instructor in Radiology 


RICHARD WALLACE WILKINSON, A.B., M.D., 


M.S. іх Mz». 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


NENDELL MELVIN WILLETT, M.D. 


4ssociate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


Ea 
ARL LARKIN WILLIAMS, A.M. 


cturer in Mathematics 


NATHAN MARSHALL WILLIAMS, М.Р. 


Ssistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 


ly 
YSLE WESTLEY WILLIAMS, A.B., M.D. 


Clini 
"ical Instructor in Anatomy 


sorr 34th St. NW. 


6600 32d Pl. NW. 

128 Van Winkle Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 

901 23d St. NW. 


5020 Sedgwick St NW. 


1002 N. Quincy St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2913 16th Rd. S. 
Arlington, Va 


6005 Dinwiddie St. 
Springfield, Va. 

5017 Tilden St. NW. 

2920 38th St. NW. 

2231 California St. NW. 

7615 16th St. NW. 


6621 31st Pl. NW. 


1419 Whittier St. NW. 


4000 Cathedral Ave. NW. 


Box 27 


Gaithersburg, Md. 


1 


4835 Broadbrook Dr. 
Locust Hills, Md. 


230 Southampton Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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The George W ashington University IN 


RT CRUMPTON WILL 


or 0] ] urnati 


ROBER 
Assistant Pro] es 
Publication 
THOMAS ASHTON WILSON, 
Clini 


CHARLES SAMUEL WISE, B.S., 
f Physical Medicine 


Profe 
— DeSALES МОРІС 
Asso 
HE RB E R 
Clinic: 


or ( 


T DeGRANGI 


HAYDEN WOOD, 


in Dental Surgery 


KARL 
Associate 


REUBEN SS MOD 
Associate Profes t Ch 


"al Instructor 1 in Obstetrics an 


Puar.G., 


„тї 


SON, A.B 


m; Coordina 


A В. 


and Rehabilitation 


H, , MD 


(Research) in unc Жең 
WI LFF, JR., 


І Instructor in Urol gy 


DDS 


D, Рн.Ю 


tr^ 


*SAMU EL NATHANIEL WRENN, Рн.І 


Pr 


ALVIN CHARI E: S ) WY MAN, 
Associate in. Ra 


or of Chemist 


JAMES BARN 


ES Мы, АА 
Clinical Instru і 1 


PH.D 


urer ın 


GEORGE W) 1 ГНЕ, 
Professorial Le 


mE 
istant P r of Ru 


(AY 


HAROLD TAYLOR У; ATI 5, В 


Clinical 


LEON YOCHELSON. A.B 
Clinical Pr r I hi 
RALPH AU BRI 
Professorial Lec turer 
LORENZ EUGENE ZIMMI 
Associate іп Pat 


CHARLES JAMI 
S.J.D. 

Professorial Lects 

PETER ZOUBOFF, Pu.D 
Lecturer in Russiar 


S ZINN, A.B., LL.B., 


A.B., M.D 


RDEN, МІ 


me 


onom 


A YAKOBSON, B.S 


RMAN, A.B., M.D 


“rer т L 10 


аа” a 
2107 N. Taft St. 
Arlington, Va. 
1612 Cummings Lane R 
Chevy Chase, Md. l 


528 Davenport St. NW. JA 


1735 New Нап shire Ave 


NW 


Fort Drive 


Alexandria, Va. К. 
8920 Galvin Ct. 
Jethesda, Md E 
W 
го М Pershing Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


5445 28th St NW. 


( 9 Веа 


300 Connect 1t Ave 
T 
2836 Chesaf cake St. NW 
801 Byron St. 
2803 
Silver Spring, Md 


Staff of Instruction 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


JOURNALISM 
CHARD HOLLANDER 3215 35th St. NW. 
Managing Editor, The Washington Daily News 
ME S RUSSE L L WIGGINS 2218 Wyoming Ave. NW, 


executive Edi or, The Washington Post and 


Times Herald 


PHARMACY 


IRL ВАМВАСН, Pu.D 6223 30th St. NW. 
xecutive Vice-President, American Drug Manu- 
facturers Association; Pharmaceutical Industry 


ILLIAM PAUL BRIGGS, М S. Sc.D., LL.D 1507 М St. NW. 
Xecutive Director and Secret: ary, American Foun- 

dation for Pharmaceutical Education; Pharmacy 

Training 


EVIS EUGENE COOK, B.S., B.S. іх Prax. Fairlee 

assistant to the Commissioner, Food and Drug Fairfax, Va. 
Administration; Drug Control 

'EDERICK JOHN CULLEN, Рнлх.С.„ M.D. 810 18th St. NW. 


"Xecutive Vice-President, The Proprietory Asso- 
“ation; Drug Manufacture 


BERT PHILIP FISCHELIS, B.S., Pruax.D., 2215 Constitution Ave. 
$ Sc.D. NW. 

*retary and Genera Eo American Phar- 

Maceutical Ass ocisti тасешіса! Organi- 

zations 


WIS EDWARD KAZIN, Puar.G. 34 Patton Drive 
ociate Editor, Drug Topics; Contemporary Bloomfield, N. J. 
armacy 
HN CHRISTIAN KRANTZ, Px.D. Ellingham Rd. 
"lessor of Pharmacolo gy, Unit a of Mary- Ruxton, Md 
and; Pharmacological Research 
n BRYAN М JREHOUSE, LL.M. A.B. 2005 Glen Ross Rd. 
‘stant General Counsel in Charge of Compli- Silver Spring, Md 
“асе, Federal Trade Commission; Drug Trade 
*gulation 
IN LAWRENCE POWERS, Pu. D 833 S. Barton St 
arman, Committee on National Formulary, Arlington, Va. 
[сап | Pharmaceutical Association; Official 
Tug St andard 


MEL Lavon SEC RINGER, М.Р., Dr. PH. 4923 Sedgwick St. NW 
H "tor of Public Health, District of Columl 
Увіепе ar А " 
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The George Washington University 


MEDICINE 
SAMUEL JACOB AJL, Рн.Р. 


Chief, Microbiological Chemistry, Department of 
Bacteriology, Army срт Service Graduate 
School; Microbiological Chemistry 


SARAH BISHOP BROOKS, R.N., B.S. іх Р.Н. N. 
Director, Division of Public Health Nursing, Ar- 
lington County Health Department; Public 
Health Practice 


ROBERT CARTER COOK 
Director, Population Reference Bureau; Editor, 
Journal of Heredity; Medical Genetics 


MARTIN MARC CUMMINGS, B.S., M " 
Chief, Research and Education Servi Depart- 
ment of Medicine and gery, рабе Ad- 
ministration; Medical Bacten logy 


CHESTER WIL SON EM М INS, + D. 
Chief, Medical Mycolog) T, f In- 
fectious Dis seases | log 
stitute, National "In titutes of "Healt t; 
Mycology 


ROBERT HANNA FELIX, M.D., MPH 
Director, National Institute of Mental Health, 
National Institute s of Health; Mental Hygiene 


EDWARD KRAMER FU NKHOUSER, B.S 
Executive Secretary, District of Columbia Tuber- 
culosis Associati 1; Commu ty Health Resources 


FRANCIS BYRON ( ORI JON, Рн.Р., М р. 
Head, Virology y Di п, Naval Medical 
Institute, Nat aval ¡Me dical 1 


JOHN RODERICK HELLER, Jr., B.S., M.D 
Director, National Cancer Institute, National In- 
stitutes of Health; Cancer Control 


ELSON BOWMAN H ELWIG, B.S., M.D 
Ass istant Chief, Pa thology Division, Armed Forces 


Insti itute of Pathology; 


LENT CLIFTON JOHNSON, М.Р. 
t Armed Forces In a of Pathology; 


WILLIAM VINCENT I LEAHY, PH.D 


Research Physiologist, isotope Unit, Veterans 


Administration Center; Ph ırmacology 


MORRIS CECIL LEIKIND, М: 5 


Chief, Historical Research Di n, Medical Mu- 


seum, Armed Forces In titute of Pathology; 


History of Microbiology 


2118 Dexter Ave. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


1000 Annandale Rd. 
Falls Church, Va. 


1507 M St. NW. 


1020 C Cedar Lane 1 


Falls Church, Va. 


Tilden Lane, Route 5 
Rockville, Md 


9641 E. Bexhill Dr. 
Kensington, Md. 


2761 N Piedmont St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3913 Dunnell 1 Lane 


Kensington, Md. 


14 West Maple St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Spencerville, Md. 


Veterans А iministratio® 
Center Я 
Martinsburg, W.Va. | 
1334 Aspen St. NW. 


Staff of Instruction 


ELIZABETH MAPELSDEN RAMSEY, A.B., 3420 О St. NW. 
M.D. 
Research Associate and Pathologist, Department 
of Embryology, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; Pathology 


HANS FRANK SMETANA, М.Р. $521 Hoover St. 
Pathologist, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; Bethesda, Md. 
Pathology 
MYRON EZRA WEGMAN, А.В., M.D., M.P.H. 3620 Edmunds St. 
Director, Division of Education and Training, NW. 


Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Regional Of- 
fice for the Americas of World Health Organi- 
zation; Pediatrics 


WILLARD HULL WRIGHT, D.V.M., PH.D. 6624 32d Pl. NW. 
Chief, Laboratory of Tropical Diseases, National 
Microbiological Institute, National Institutes of 


Health; Medical Zoology 


ASSISTANTS 


ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION 
WILLIAM ROBERT BELMONT, A.M. 1201 Valley Ave. SE. 


Teaching Fellow in Economics 


ELISE ANN BRANDENBURGER BROWN, M.S. 1742 М. Rhodes St. 


Research Fellow in Pharmacology Arlington, Va. 

AGNES BURTNIEKS, М.Р. 1728 20th St. NW. 
Fellow in Physiology 

NICHOLAS MICHAEL C AMBOSOS, M.S 1921 19th St. NW. 
esearch Fellow in Pharmacology 

TSUNG CHENG, B.S., M.D., M.S. іх Мер. 901 23d St. NW. 
Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Diseases) 

HARRY GRI JBB даванне АМ. 2423 16th St. М. 
Yirector of Field Studies, Department of Arlington, Va. 

"ducation 

JEROME HAROLD EPSTEIN, A.M., M.D. 2244 Washington Ave. 
ellow in Medicine (Gastroenterology Silver Spring, Md. 

ESSIE ELIZABETH FAIR, M.C.S.P., КРТ. 2515 K St. NW. 

Ssistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

MM WILLIAM FOULKE, А.В., MD. 3910 Burns Pl. SE 
Fellow in Medicine (Neoplastic Diseases) 

"ERNON JACK FU LLE R, M.S 4008 22d St. NW. 

ters F w in Bai logy 
yy IRA GOLDE NTHAL, ‚MS. 3161 Queens Chapel Rd 
tarch Fellow in Pharmacol Mt. Rainier, Md 
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WILLIAM DONALL D HANN, BS 


Fellow in Bactery 


ARIEL CAHILL HOLLINSHE AD, A.M. 


Research Fellow in Chemotherapy 


ROSS CHARLES H( IRNING, Jr., A.M. 
Sanders Teaching Fellow in History 


PAULA REINES KAISER, M.B., Cu.B., M.D 
Fellow in Anesthesiology 

HERBERT KORO KASHIWA, MSS. 
Fellow in Anatomy 

THOMAS KELSALL, І 
Graduate Teaching As 


MORRIS KLEIN, B.S 
Isabella King Teaching Fellow in Biology 


istant in Physi 


GUST GEORGE KOUSTENIS, B.S. іх PHAR 

American Foundation 
Teaching Fellow 

WILLIAM Р; Е І, KUNDIN, MSS. 
Research Fellow in Chemotherapy 


CHRIST WILLIAM KYRIAZIS, ы 
Sanders Teaching Fellow іп Psycholog 


ALAN LEVY, B.S 
Fellow in Physiology 


BENJAMIN MARCIANO LIMSON, M.D 


Fellow in Medicine (Infectious Diseases) 


GERTRUDE SHEVA LUM, M.S 


Research Fellow in Chemotherapy 


MARGRET KATHERINA McCABE, М.Р. 
Fellow in Medicine (Neoplastic Diseases) 


DONALD FRANCIS McCAULLEY, A.B 


Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 


ARTHUR MICHAELSON, me 8, 
Research Fellow in Pharma gy 


MARY FRANCES KENNEDY MILLICAN, 
MD. 
Fellow in Psychiatry 


IRENE ORGEL, A.M. 
Sanders Teaching Fellow in English 


HAROLD HEACOCK ORVIS, Jr., B.S., M.D 
in Medicine (Cardiovascular Diseases) 


Fellow 


7019 Georgia Ave. NW. 


2715 Ordway St NW 
223 N. Washington 5 
Falls Churcł 1 

у ы st Br у 1, 


oy Chests e Md 
1119 Н St NW 


618A St ЗЕ 


5. АБ 5 
Arlington, V 
907 Gai St. SI 


for Pharmaceutical Education 


бо У St. NW 

то Belmont Rd. NW 

1617 Rhode Island Ave 
NW 

D.C. General Hospit al 

1822 Davis Pl. NW. 

2339 40th Pl. NW. 

2021 O St NW 


2129 Rand Pl NE 


«206 W. Cedar Lane 
Bethesda, Md 


Il St. NW. 


3401 Lowe 


goı 23d St. NW 


RICHARD ROBERTS OWEN, В.5., M.D. 


Fellow in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


SAM CHAPMAN PASCOE, A.B., M.D. 


Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Diseases) 


HOWARD RICHARD ROBERTS, B.S. 


Graduate Teaching Assistant in Statistics 


JACK EARL ROBERTS, В.5., LL.B 


Teaching Fellow in Law 


ROBERT GORDON ST. CLAIR, B.S. 


Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 


RICHARD ANTHONY SALVADOR, A.M. 


Research Fellow in Pharmacology 
MAXINE ANN SCHURTER, A.B., M.D. 
Fellow in Surgery 
THERESA SCOTT, A.B., LL.B. 


Teaching Fellow in Law 


IRENE I-LIEU HSU SIU, B.S., M.D. 


Robin Miller Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular 


Diseases) 
ARCHIE LEE SMITH, B.S. 


Fellow in Biochemistry 


RAYMOND EDWARD THOMAS, A.B. 


Graduate Teaching Assistant in Statistics 


GEORGE VARTKES VAHOUNY, B.S. 


Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 


ANDREW JOHN VARGOSKO, Jr., M.S. 
ellow in Bacteriology 


JAIRO VELASQUEZ, M.D., M.S. 


ellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Diseases) 


HELEN EILEEN WEBER, В.5., R.P.T., Е.М. 


Assistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


ELDEN COLE WHIPPLE, Jr., BS. 


raduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 


JAMES HENRY WOOD, Jr., B.S. 1х Puar. 


anders Fellow in Biochemistry 


Staff of Instruction 


1820 N. Johnson St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1122 John Marshall Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


2022 G St. NW. 
1419 28th St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


Box 247, Route 1 
Annandale, Va. 


1219 M St. NW. 
1801 Clydesdale Pl. NW. 
1713 22d St. NW. 


1225 13th St. NW. 


2419 Hannon St. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


4249 Hildreth St. SE. 
1226 S. George Mason Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


1301 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW. 

901 23d St. NW. 

2223 H St. NW. 


2029 G St. NW. 


1606 N. McKinley Rd. 


Arlington, Va. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


BENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, Рн.Р., 1508 Sleepy Hol 
Sc.D. "alls Church, Va 
Coordinator of Scientific Activities 
The Research Projects listed in this section are special projects which 
an academic atmos- 


Cooperation be- 


are set up for the specific purpose of attacking in 
phere problems submitted by the sponsoring agency. 


tween these projects and the various departments of instruct 
ects and departments will permit. 


undertaken by 


ion is as 


close as the nature and needs of the proj 
The projects are listed in the order in which they were 


the University. 


THE ELECTRONICS RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Electronics Research Project does work in the general field of 


T e . , ° “ . T 
Nucleonics, the improvement of the operations ot photomultiplier tubes, 
and the development of fast operating coincidence measurements, flip-flop 
circuits, and pulse generators. This project operates under contracts 


with the Department of the Navy. 


NELSON Т. GRISAMORE, PH.D 209 Whitmoor Terrace 
Principal Investigator Silver Spring, Md 

REINHOLD J. GERHARZ, B.S 2629 39th St. NW 
Research Associate 


LASZLO MONOSTORI 516 Fern St. NW 


Research Assistant 


THE LOGISTICS RESEARCH PROJECT (NAVY) 
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Patricia McNey Baumann, Assistant, Law Library 

Margaret Laramy Meaker, A.M., B.S. іп L.S., Assistant, Circulation 

Mary Karin Ericson, Assistant, Hospital Library 

згасе Osterhus, Assistant, Periodical Room 

Edith Sewall Phillips, A.B., Assistant, Cataloguing 

Ioan Spofford Hulfish, Assistant, Cataloguing 

DeElma Clare Smith, A.B., Assistant, Reserve Book Reading Rooin 
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ment 
EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING OFFICE 


Timothy Edward Smith, A.M., Educational Counselor 
elen Seegar Stone, Ph.D., Educational Counselor 
vel Marston Millar, B.F.A., Secretary 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


Margaret Davis, A.M., Associate Director of Public Relations 

WMald Bruce Callander, Staff Writer 

hi? Jane Pope, A.B., Staff Writer 
hn Samuel Toomey, А. В., Assistant to the Director of Public Rela- 
tions 

ward Carroll Hall, Public Relations Assistant 
Enon Rogers, Secretary 
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uate Gould, A.M., Director of Alumni Relations 
ту Dow, А.В., Assistant to the Director 
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W omen 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
sponsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares 
of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a 
university to be established in the District of Columbia “to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 
completion of their Education in all branches of polite literature ;- 
in arts and Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics 
& good Government.” 

It was George Washington’s hope that the “General Government” 
Would extend toward such an institution “a fostering hand”. No steps 
were taken by Congress to carry out the provision of Washington’s will, 
and the stock that he had bequeathed for the establishment of a univer- 
sity in the District of Columbia became valueless owing to the failure of 
the Potomac Canal properties, 

Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by private persons 
under the leadership of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher 
learning at the seat of the National Government for the education of the 
Baptist ministry and to afford general collegiate training. In 1819 an 
Association was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah В. Brown, Spencer Н. 
Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to buy land 
for the use of the college. 

A group of the Nation’s leaders who were especially interested in 

Washington’s idea became patrons of the college and contributed to 
funds raised for the purchase of land and erection of buildings. Among 
them were James Monroe, President of the United States; William H. 
Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of 
War; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Postmaster 
General: and thirty-two members of Congress. 
; Legally to implement the college a petition was made to Congress for 
Ше incorporation of “the General Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the District of Columbia for evangelical and literary purposes”. 
his Petition was denied by Congress, on April 26, 1820, because of its 
“ctarian character. 

Failing to obtain a denominational charter, members of the associa- 
E enlarged. their objective to embrace national aims, and with the 

Ponsorship of Government leaders there was presented in Congress а 

Ш for the incorporation of "the Columbian Society for literary pur- 


(3) 
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poses”, it being proposed to realize in this way “the aspirations of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at the seat 
of the federal government.” 

Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress char- 
tered Columbian College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the 
charter by special action the provision “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 


person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 


mittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities OF 


advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
religion”. 

Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia w 
ian institutions of higher learn- 
favor of President 


ıs chartered 


by Congress as one of the early nonse 


ing in the United States, under the d 


James Monroe and members of his Cabinet 


extending about one-half 


A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, 
Four- 


" : ; : га 
mile northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between 


teenth and Fifteenth Streets, was purchased and by 1822 the main build- 


ing was compl ted sufficiently to use. 


ber 


Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on Decem 
15, 1824, Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions (0 
enable their members to attend the exercises. President Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, J С. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and the Marquis de 


Lafayette hea led the € ] 


inent company in attendance. 


By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scoP* 
of the institution, In 1884 the University was moved from its first loca" 
tion on "College Hill", now Columbia Heights, to the new University 
Hall built for it at Fifteenth and Н Streets. Near-by buildings accom- 
modated the School of Medicine and somewhat later, the Law School. 
vas placed 


For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University У : 
under control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring 
the original secular character of the University and authorizing change 
of name to The George Washington University was passed by Congres" 

Subsequently all colleges, schools, and divisions of the Universit 
area bounde 
Avenue 


Thir- 


except the IC hool of Medicine were brought together in the 
by Nineteenth, Twenty-third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania 
NW. The School of Medicine is situated on H Street between 


teenth and Fourteenth Streets NW, 


The endowment of the University $4,000,000. 


liberal arts work 
defining 


In 1930 a new plan of academic organization for the 


гае effected $ Y - е “ > 
was effected in the establishment of the Junior College and the re 


of graduate work, as indicated below. 


History and Organization 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The George Washington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, 
and divisions, as follows: 

The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences and two years 
of preprofessional work. Each of these curricula leads to the degree of 
Associate in Arts. It also offers two-year terminal curricula. Those in 
Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Associate in 
Arts; those in Home Economics, Medical Technology—Basic Course, 
and Physical Science lead to the degree of Associate in Science. 


Columbian College offers the work of the junior and senior years of 
the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of liberal arts and sciences. 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced: study and 
research leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, 

The Law School offers professional and graduate courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of 
Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science, 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 
tlor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering, Mas- 
ter of Science in Engineering, and Master of Engineering Administration. 
It also directs work leading to the professional degrees in the fields of 
Civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 

The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of 

achelor of Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to 

e degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science іп 

ome Economics, and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
Staduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
‘nd Doctor of Education. 

. The School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
in Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. Graduate 
Work is offered leading to the following degrees: Master of Arts in 
„övernment in the fields of Foreign Affairs, Economic Policy, Account- 
Me. Business and Economic Statistics, and Counseling; Master of Arts 
а Public Administration: Master of Arts in Personnel Administration; 
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Master of Business Administr: ition: and Doctor of Business Administra- і 
tion. 3 
upplements the a ıdult education pro- | 


The College of Gene ral Studies st 


its Off-Campus Division, Campus Divi- 


gram of the University through 


sion, and Division of Communi ity Services. 
The Division of University Students makes available courses for 
mature students, not candidates for degrees in this University. x 
'The Division of Spe ial Students makes av: tilable courses for stud lents : 
in a process of qualifying for degree candidacy. d 
Ве Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC I 
curricula of the colleges and n 


is integrated with the 


training wl 
] a commissioned I 


of the University and leads to appointment as 


schools 


officer in the United States Air Force Reserve. a 
The Summer Sessions. А 

I 

( 


INsTRUCTIONAL DIVISIONS 
The George Wa shing 


of the relationship 
and simil: arity 


ton 


“Һе instructional divisions established at 
University in 1930, are organized on the basis e 
prerequisites, 


course content, interrelation of methods and \ 

of background and viewpoint. Originally there were four divisions, Lan 
guages and Literatures, Mathematics and Physical Sciences, Natural t 
Sciences, and Social Sciences. The plan is being restudied and a provi- > 
— 1; 1 1 й. р 

sional alignment has been made which adds two new divisions, Applie 
Sciences and Medical Sciences. 
. " " rn с 

ACADEMIC STATUS 

de 1 «eyed: 

The George Washington University 1s accre dited by its region: al acere" 

jary 


lleges and Seconds 
cre edits 


es Association of Co 
who wish to transier 


St: 


iting agency, the Middle 
Schools. This is important to students 


from one institution to another 
f 
Assoc і: ‚tion e 


The University is on the approved list ot the American 
SRS = А а n ~ a 
University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examin 
tion Board. 
a : - ; : „гісай 
The Law School із a charter member ot the Association of Americ 
ane 


1 Education 


А , х, 1 1 " 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section о! Leva 


Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. | Ё 
а і : ў "eg 
Medicine is a member of the Association Of Amerıcan Medical ( olle£ | 
q ۹ i 1 Ў i ret 
and is one of the medical coll ch have been contin ously appro" 
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Pharmacy 


by the American Medical ‘ation. The S hool of Я 
redited by the Am il on Pharmaceutic al Educ ation Y | 
or 


class “A” school. It is a member of the American Association ol oop 
ee oca edited I 
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f the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School 
f Education is a charter member of the American Association of Col- 
eges for Teacher Education. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington four 
locks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
xtensive parkway. Readily accessible to the University are many of the 
epartments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
лепе of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
nterior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
nd the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the 
'apitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the 
ап American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran 
jallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of The George 
Vashington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
tes, with the President of the University as a member ex officio. The 
lembers of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 
vided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each 
ünual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
Хріге. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Asso- 
lation. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approximately 


$19,000,000. 

The buildings of the Junior College, Columbian College, the Graduate 
Council, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the School of Phar- 
macy, the School of Education, the School of Government, the College 
of General Studies, the Division of University Students, the Division of 
Special Students, the Division of Air Science, the University Hospital 
the Cancer Clinic are located between 
Pennsylvania Ave- 


and Outpatient Department, and 
Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets and between 

nue and G Street NW. The School of Medicine is at Fourteenth and 
H Streets NW. The buildings of the University are as follows: 


f the late Stephen Chapin, 


sa assr f the 
the u W. 

( B d of 
qe and Physics; 
rie assrooms. 

engi- 


of the late Mrs. Henry 
ices of the Dean of the 
Ad 1118174“ 

Air 


Р Pro” 


izations 
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lish (English and American Literature), Germanic Languages, Journalism, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Secretarial Studies, and Slavic Lan- 
guages; classrooms, 

Office of the President, 2003 G S 
ties, and Administrative Secretary. 

Placement Offi ‚2114 G Street. 

School of Medicine, 1335-1339 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Staff of the 
School of Medicine; the Medi Library: laboratories; lecture rooms; research 
laboratories: student and faculty lounges; and University Medical Bookstore. 

Sorority Hal 
2129 G Street i 

Delta Pi, Delta Z 
2131 G Street. 
802 Twenty-fir 
2112 б Street 

Staughton Hall 


Offices of the President, Dean of Facul- 


ırtments of Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha 
Zeta Tau Al re and е Kappa Gamma sororities. 


het: ] Kappa Delta sororitie 
Named in honor of the late William 
ym 1821 to 1827. Offices and labora- 
e of the Coordinator of 


tories of the Navy Logistics Research Project and offi 
Scientifi 


108 
Stocktor all, Twe Named in І of » late Rear Admiral 
Charles Sto t of University from 1910 to 1918. 


I I aw Ў hool 
620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of 
er Trustee of the Uni 


student organizatior 


Office and le ire hi 
Strong Hall for Wor , 

the donor, the late Mrs, Henry Alvah Strong, fc 
Student Union, 2125 G Street. Offices « , 

teria and snack bar, reading room, lounge, game and music room, and the 
y , Office 


engineering, 


] Street The gif 
of the of the Dean o 
artn l, and Mechanics 


Yynamics Research Project. Engineering testing laboratories, general 


om 


neering; 


Fluid 
„laboratories, drafting rooms, and classrooms. 
niversity Book Store, 2120 H Street. University 
Street. 
niversity Li , 2023 G Street. The gift of the late / 
Trustee of the University. The library, rooms of the Boa 
the Graduate Council. 
The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building, 2300 
nostic and | з of the Geor 


K Street. Diag 
e Wash- 


research labora 


roon 


ington University С er Clinic, 
Wel ing Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street 

honor of the late James larke Wel 
to 1894. 


Woo 


ence hall for men med in 
of the University from 1871 


al Maxwell Van Zandt 
the Director of Activi- 


ictivities; office of the 


stee the 


ce Languages. 


раги ent of Воп 


rye la) " " ] a t 
tt. UMC ıboratories, and classrooms of the Depart- 


- 10mi 
сш ` 2029 б Street. Offices of the Registrar and the Director of Admis- 


ments of Biology, Botany, and 


tions; ices and laboratories of the dey 


Humar 


Resources 


rooms 


locker 


Depart- 


r rooms 
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nal House 
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LIBRARY FACILITIES 
The Library collections of The George Washington University at 
general library of 


housed in the University Library in Lisner Hall, the 
Stockton 


the University; and in the departmental libraries of law, in 

Hall, and medicine, in the School of Medicine. 

-237,000 in 

the University Library, 48,700 in the Law Library, and 14,300 in the 

Medical Library. Apr imately 10,000 volumes a year are added 0 

the library’s resources. Endowments, supplementing thé Universi 
ization, Amet 


rom 


These collections contain approximately 300,000 volumes 


appropriation, provide books in the fi 
ican literature, foreign service, history, and public finance, and gifts І 
P y 
Libraries current 


many sources have enriched the collections. 
receive 1,500 periodicals. 


In the modern University Library building, erected in 1939, 01 th 
and mail 


fire ree r 
first three floors are the delivery hall, card catalogue, reterence 


» = 1f 21 : ч " 
reading rooms, periodical room, and reserve book rooms; on the fou? 

: é : „ад“ 
floor are ten planned seminar rooms; and оп the fifth floor is the Grad 


ate Council reading room for doctoral candidates. To the original 13 
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000 volume eight-tier stack of modern steel construction has been added 
а similar unit of 170,000 volume capacity with 50 study carrels. 

Of the special subject collections in the University Libraries, the most 
recent acquisition is the internationally known library of the C Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, which was assembled during forty 
years of its activity in Washington, and was purchased by the University. 
The collection contains 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pamphlets in 
the fields of international law and relations, history, and economics. 
Other collections in the Library are the W. Lloyd Wright collection of 
Washingtoniana, acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection of 
Germanic philology and literature; the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of 
Greek and Roman literature, archaeology, and history; the Mount Ver- 
non Collection on political history, international law, and the social 
a representative collection of Spanish American books, the gift 


Mitchell 


sciences ; 
of the governments of Hispanic America; and the Chauncey 
Depew Public Speaking Collection. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at 
the library service desks. A classified list on cards of selected recent 
acquisitions is available at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete 
information in the card catalogue. Monthly art exhibitions are held on 
the first and second floors of the University Library during the acade mic 
year, 

The hours of the University Library and the Law Library are Monday 
through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M.: Sunday, 2:00 to 6:00 Р.м. The Medical Library is open Monday 
through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M to 5:00 P.M. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recrea- 
tional needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the 
library is given in the required English courses, and by the reference 
librarians. The Library endeavors to assist students and all members of 
the U niversity to use the rich library resources of Washington and the 
Unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. Inter-library 
бап arrangements аге maintained with other libraries in the city and in 
the U nited States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library 
the District of Columbia and its branches, the library of the Pan 
American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, the 
Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library of 
he United States Office of Education, the Armed Forces Medical 
‘brary. the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many of the 


Othe і ^ a 
ther great special collections of the government departments. 


ADMISSION 


All colleges, schools, and divisions of the University accept men and 
women. н 

Students may enter any college, school, or division of the University, 
except the School of Medicine, at the beginning of either semester or 
any of the Summer Sessions. 


Entrance to the School of Med 


only at the 


opening of the semester beginning Sey 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The following factors are considered in det ig the « bil 
an applicant for admission: 

I. The adequacy of previous acader work as preparation 101 the 
course of study now conten te luding quantit І quality ©! 
work and the star r oft vhich ıt was don 

2. Results of specified tests, e Committee on Ad: 
missions. 


The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 


te doubt ol 


; 
who has a previous « fs orade as to 
- one 11 ^r 
his ability to pursue college work successfully, or who for any othe 
reason would not be a desirable t 


from the ( )fhce of the Director 


An appli 


ant tor 


с Sm . i Jy anc 
of Admissions an tion blank which he mu con pletely = 
return with the appl n fee. of $ $10 for the School of Medicine? 
A > 1 i x , н Nét ttached 
A recent photograph, with signature the applicant must бе аси 

| 
to the blank. 
fall semester» 


Applications should be filed not later than July 1 for 


А a , PUT 
January 1 for the spring semester, and May 1 for the Sı Session 


ol reco! 


x : А : aed re ie = - : 1e 
form provided by the University to his high s ool principal with d 

i . 1 А (пе 
request that the principal fill out the form and mail it 417 tly to 


Office of the Director of Admissions. 


An applicant who has previously attended an institution 


An applicant from a secondary school 


learning must request the registrar of 


to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his 


he has attended more than one such institution he must req 
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trar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of Admis- 
sions a transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned, 
together with an honorable dismissal from the institution last attended. 
The Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, is accepted as supplemental evi- 
dence of the applicant’s educational attainment, and the appropriate report 
should accompany the application for admission whenever available. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 
From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An applicant from a secondary school may seek to qualify for admission 


by certificate or examination. 


By Certificate 


A certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen “units” * from 
an accredited secondary school and the recommendation from the prin- 
Cipal of the secondary school that the applicant is prepared to under- 
take college work will be considered subject to the following conditions: 

1. If the school is accredited by the regional accrediting association, 
the student must rank not lower than the fourth fifth of his class. 

2. If the school is not listed by the regional accrediting association, 
but has been accredited by the state accrediting agency, the student must 
rank in the upper three fifths of his class. 


By College Entrance Board Examinations 


Ап applicant may qualify by passing satisfactorily College Entrance 
Board examinations as prescribed by the Director of Admissions. These 
Examinations are given at a large number of examination centers through- 
Sut the United States, including Washington, Р. C., on May 19, August 
8, and December 1, 1956; and January 12, March 16, May 18, and Au- 
Bust 14, 1957. y к < 

Arrangements for the examinations should be made with the College 
trance Examination Board, Post Office Box 592, Princeton, N. J., 
NOt less than one month before the date of the examinations, 


From HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 1 


1 " : : : А 
An applicant for advanced standing may be considered for admission 


ц } . | 1 
“Pon the presentation of satisfactory credentials from an accredited 


University 
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ood standing as 


institution of higher learning. The student must be in g 
to scholarship and conduct, 


and must be eligible to return to the pre- 
viously attended institution in the semester for which he seeks admission 


to this University. 

If the transcript of record from such an institution includes the record 
of his secondary school work, it is not necessary 101 the applicant to have 
forwarded a separate record directly from the principal of the secondary 


school. High school work is considered only as fulfilling entrance re- 
quirements; it is never credited toward dvanced standing. 


>enneriw certified 1 : à ‘ "е; 
Рго erly certihed courses taken at iccredited colleges 01 universities 
ıt this University, subject to the cuf- 
the school or college б which 


grade (such as D or the equiva- 


may be applied tow 


riculum requirements and regulations ol 


admission is sought. Work of low pass 


lent) will not be considered for transfer. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS * 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


n accre lited secondary 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from a sdi 
e Entrance Board examina- 


school, or the satisfactory ng of Colleg 
tions selected with the approval of the Director of Admissions, is F€" 
quired. (See “Methods of issions”.) 

Distribution of Units for Curricula — Certification by the principal 
that the student has satisfied all curriculum requirements о! the schoo 
will be accepted in of any prescribed tribution of units. Atten- 


prerequisite 
cur- 
to 
in 


uo ай Р j 
tion is called, however, to the necessity of completing stated 


„riod for admission to certain 


studies during the secondary school p« 
ricula. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra is prerequisite 
courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and statistics, and that 
in mathe- 


additi - .. 
addition one unit of plane geometry із prerequisite to courses 11 
t the 


matics and physics. In the instance of арр! 


icants who do not mee 


above stated mathematics requirements, algebra and plane geometry 
may be taken without college credit when offered bv the Department ol 
¡rement 


Mathematics. For a statement of the foreign language requ 
see page 05. 
PASAR | - . 
A desirabie secondary school program in preparation tor colleg 
і language 


rather than two), two years ot natural or physi“ 
Сер” 
ılled Get 


tration 


^ would 
sfer- 
1 


€ 
(pre 


include: four years of English, four years of torei 


ably one language 


tion (over ind beyond the so-c: 


social studies (with concen 


science with laboratory instr 


eral Sciences"), two or three y« 


on history), one or two years of basic mathematics. 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) 
For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Two years of Junior College work leading to the degree of Associate 
in Arts, or the lower-division work in institutions not organized on the 
junior-senior-college plan, following a specified curriculum, meet the 
Minimum requirements of Columbian College. In addition, however, 
scholarship requirements for admission may be set somewhat higher 
than those for graduation from the Junior College. 

Bachelor of Arts—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Arts 
and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see 
Page 66), is required. 

Bachelor of Science.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Science 
Curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see page 67), is 
required. 


For the Master’s Degrees 


An approved Bachelor’s degree from an accredited higher institution is 
required. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted 
at the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, 
but he will be required to take such extra work above the minimum 
Tequirements as may be prescribed. An appropriate distribution of 
Courses and a superior quality of work in the major field are essential. 
Applications for admission must be approved by the department or 
division and by the Dean. 

. Master of Arts—The student's undergraduate curriculum must have 

Included a program of study substantially equivalent to the Bachelor of 

Arts major in his chosen field at this University. 

= of Science,.—The student's undergraduate curriculum must 
€ included the equivalent of the undergraduate major at this Uni- 

Versity of the scientific department under which he desires to work. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Doctor of Philosophy. —The student must possess an adequate aca- 
Mic preparation for advanced study in the proposed field, as evidenced 
Y approved Bachelor's and Master's degrees, or the equivalent, together 
With acceptable personal qualities and capacity for creative work. 


THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE 
Doctor of Medicine —Ninety semester hours of work, exclusive of 


а education, іп an accredited higher institution are required, as 
ows: 


The George Washington University 


semester hours as follows: (a) eight semester 


1. Chemistry, sixteen 
of which at least four semester 


general inorganic chemistry, 
laboratory work (qualitative analysis 
(b) eight semester hours or 


hours in 
hours are may be counted as gen- 
eral inorganic chemistry) ; 
ganic chemistry, including laboratory work. 


a one-year college 


course of or 


2. Physics, eight semester hours, of which at least two semester hours 
are laboratory work. It is recommended that this course be preceded 


by one in trigonometry. 


з. Biology, eight semester hours, of which at least four semester hours 
are laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course of 
eight semester hours in either general biology or zoology, or by four 
semester hours each in zoology and botany but not by botany alone. 

4. English composition and literature, six semester hours, the usual 
introductory college course or ival r1 student should 


develop facility in speaking and writing Eng 


<. Modern foreign lang 

French or German. 
6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining semester hours 
vertebrate 


іа] science 


ЗОСІ: 


required include: comparative vertebrate anatomy, botany, 
embryology, qualitative and quantitative chemical analysis; 


and psychology. 


Advanced Standing 


at any 


A student who has satisfactorily completed one or two years 
Medical Associatiom™ 


y the American 
nts, may be 


other medical school approved by 
and who has the necessary preliminary educ ational requirem« 


admitted to ad ng. 
THE | SCHOOL 
For the Degrees ot Bac! elor of Laws ind Juris Doctor 
> e А : lei 
Bachelor of Laws. —A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree awarde 
E А leti : і і 
upon completion of a four-year course іп an approved college or Uf" 
^ Sn è x d к n lity 
versity is required. All pre-legal work must be of satisfactory quel; 
and distribution. No student will be admitted who has been in attenti 
1 ' , t . 7 1 
ance at another law school and who is inel “ble to return to that sch“ 
inelig retur t | 
tl | ts. a selection will be made by ет. 


in good standing. From the applicants, 


Committee on 


Juris Doctor.—A student does not register candidate for the de 
1 3. 116 1; 


pages 


gree until his last year in the Law School. For detauls, 


Admission 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws will be 
granted only for work successfully completed in other law schools which 
are members of the Association of American Law Schools. However, 
credits will not be recognized in excess of those which might be ob- 
tained in a similar period in this Law School. 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted 
toward the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 

Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor will not be 
granted. 


For the Graduate Degrees 


Master of Laws.*—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent 
degree from a member school of the Association of American Law 
Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have attained a B 
average on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws degree, except that, 
in the discretion of the Committee on Graduate Studies, applicants 
Otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof of experience and attain- 
Ment as an alternative. Advanced standing will not be granted for 
Credits earned while a candidate for the first degree in law. Credits 
earned as an unclassified student will not be applicable toward meeting 
the requirements of the degree unless specific provision therefor is 
included in the letter of admission. 

Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice) —The following are required: (1) the successful 
Completion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, 
Or sciences, equivalent to graduation from а gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; 
and (2) graduation in law from a recognized foreign university where 
training was in Civil Law. 

Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are required: a Bachelor 
% Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or university and 
t Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from 
“member school of the Association of American Law Schools, and 
Wtstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 


Unclassified Students 


À person who is in good standing as a degree candidate in another law 
ool which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools 


` 
й За ак tory completion 


Ф “Ве satisfies the pre-legal г 
Ous rr 


one-half the work required for graduation from an accredited 
mission requirement if the applicant served not less than 20 con 


nonths in the U, S, armed forces during World War П prior to Septembe 8 


The George Washington University 


may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student 


in order to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 


A person who is a member of the bar or a person, not a member of 
the bar, who is a graduate of a member school of the Association of 
American Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted 
as an unclassified student. 

Unclassified students are required to participate in t 
course and take examinations. Courses taken by unclassified students 
School. 


he work of the 


will not be credited toward degrees at this Law 


Continuing Legal Education Students 
rocedure is provided for mem- 


A simplified admission and registration p 
y legal education students 


bers of the bar desiring to register as continuing 
to take courses on a non-credit basis. Members of the bar desiring to 
register as degree candidates or as unclassifiated graduate students should 


file the regular application for admission form. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
For the Bachelor’s Degrees 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering? 


Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering: 
ary 


с : А P 
cate of graduation from an accredited second 
e Entrance Board examina 


with the approval of the 


--Ап acceptable cert 
school, or in the satisfactory passing of Colleg 
tions in secondary school subjects selected 


Director of Admissions is required. 


Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be 
plane 


distributed as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in 
geometry, one-half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry 
and two in one foreign language or history. А graduate of an approve 
high school who does not offer for admission the particular subjects 
but who does present not Jess 


required for the engineering curriculum, | 
if suc? 


than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, 
deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully complete 
Ё А5 „д; Р ° ° М = - а . сабаў с 
at accredited institutions ot higher learning. Credit will be assign? 
by the School of Engineering to the extent that the work taken at pre 


sought at this 


vious institutions meets the requirements for the degree г 
cerning 


University, and subject to the general University regulations con 
satisfactory subsequent work, 


Admission 


For the Master’s Degrees 


Master of Science in Engineering.—4A Bachelor's degree in engineering 
from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive 
study are required. Admission by examination may be permitted in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Master of Engineering Administration—A Bachelor’s degree in en- 
gineering or science from a recognized institution, the evidence of the 
Preparation and capacity for productive study, and acceptable super- 
visory or administrative experience are required. 


THE ScHOOL or PHARMACY 
For the Bachelor’s Degree 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
on the curriculum in Pharmacy in the Junior College (see pages 67-68), 
or the equivalent is required. 

A student who has received a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
institution or who has completed work in the general cultural or founda- 
tional subjects of the pharmacy curriculum may be admitted to advanced 
Standing. No more than one year of advanced standing will be granted 
a student from any institution other than an accredited college of phar- 
macy. 


For the Master’s Degree 


Master of Science in Pharmacy.—A Bachelor of Science degree from 
an accredited institution is required. A superior record and professional 
Promise are essential. 


THE ScHooL or EDUCATION 
For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education. —An Associate in 
Arts degree based on the Education, Home Economics, or Physical Edu- 
Cation curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 68-70), or the equiva- 
lent from another accredited higher institution, or a certificate of gradua- 
tion from an approved normal school or the equivalent is required, With 
the exception of Home Economics, applicants must be in possession of 
Personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher, 


For the Master’s Degree 


Master of Arts in Education—To be admitted to candidacy for the 
gree of master of Arts in Education the applicant must: (1) hold a 
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Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution; (2) have an under- 
graduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C + average); (3) have 
4 genuine interest in teaching; (4) be in possession of 


demonstrated 4 
at give promise of better-than-average success as à 


personality traits tl 
teacher. 

То be admitted to candidacy in programs designed to 
service in guidance and administration two years of successful teaching 


prepare for 


experience are prerequisite. 


For THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


elor of Arts degree in 


Advanced Professional Certificate.—The Bac 
i ıysical Education from 


Education or the Bachelor of Science degree in Pl 
the School of Education, or the equivalent from 


higher learning; a Master’s degree, from an accredited institution of 
"xperience, and 


her institution of 


higher learning, at least two years of successful teaching « 
a permanent teaching or administrative license are required. 
For the Doctor's Degree 


Doctor of Education.—The d of Master of Arts in Education, Of 


Er i Яў я a 
the equivalent, and at least three years of satisfactory educational expe- 


rience are require 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


For the Васі elor’s Degree 


y $ , . Я 
Bachelor of Arts in Government.—An Associate in Arts degree based 

^ . E eer ty . PT 
on the Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, or Bust 
ness and Economic Statistics curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 


70-71), or the equivalent is req i 


For the Master's Degrees 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is 16 


quired. А student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at 
the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing 
but will be required to take such extra work above the minimum 1€ 
quirements as may be prescribed. 

A student admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality point 
index of 3.00 (а B average) in his undergraduate major. An applicant 


! 


whose scholastic average is below 3.00 in his major, or who lacks pre 


requisite courses, may be referred to the Division of Special Students to 


make up the deficiency. 
Master of Arts in Government.—The applicant's undergraduate pro- 
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gram must have included prerequisite courses, corresponding to an under- 


graduate major at this University, for the chosen field of graduate study. 


Master of Arts in Public Administration—An undergraduate major 
in a social science or equivalent work experience is required. 

Master of Arts in Personnel Administration—An undergraduate ma- 
jor in a social science or education, with the appropriate courses in 
psychology, is required. 

Master of Business Administration—An acceptable undergraduate 
major in Business Administration, or the equivalent, is required. Appli- 
cants who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and will 
be required to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master 


of Business Administration program. 


For the Doctor’s Degree 


Doctor of Business Administration—A Master’s degree in Business 
Administration or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in 
Statistics and accounting to the satisfaction of the Committee on Doc- 
toral Studies are required, 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


For information concerning the College of General Studies, see pages 
201-3, 


Tue Division or UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in workir 


for a degree in this University may be considered for admission to 
Division of University Students to take courses for which they have 
adequate preparation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records. 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
May be considered for admission as an auditor in a class without being 
Tequired to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but 
No credit will be allowed for such attendance. 


Тне Division OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


This is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
Director of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
Process of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges 
4nd schools of the University. 

Complete credentials must be submitted and evaluated before a tenta- 
Чуе or definite plan of make-up may be prepared. 
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Tue Division OF AIR SCIENCE 


led, full-time, student; at least 


The applicant must Бе a regularly enrol 
f physically fit; of 


a citizen of the United States; 


fourteen years Of a 
good character; and a ‹ andidate for a Bachelor's degree. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Regular Students. -Regular students are those who have met the en- 
trance requirements for candidacy and are registered 

University Students.—Persons of mature age not seeking degrees, as 
specified in the rules of the Division of University Students, may be ad- 
courses for which they have had ade- 


tor degrees. 


mitted to this Division to pursue 
quate preparation. 


Special Students.” -Special students are those who are in the process 


с: i 
of qualifying for admission to curricula in degree-granting colleges and 
schools of this University. 
Un 
a de 
Students in the Law School, see page 130. 


nts. For 


lassihed Students and 


] Continuing Legal Education Stude 


nts and Continuing Legal Education 


tion of Unclassified 


courses offered, entrance 


{ from the Office 


be obtained 


n concerning curricula, 


Additional informati 
requirements, or admission procedure таў 


of the Director of Admissions. 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 
the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified to enter the 
University (see “Admission”, pages 21-22). 

A student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who 
has not been in attendance during the semester prior to registi ation, 
should file an application for readmission in advance of registration, 

Registration is for the semester unless otherwise indic ated on the reg- 
istration paper. No registration is accepted for less than a semester or 
One summer session, 

A student mz ly not reg giste r concu rrently in The Geor; ge W ashing gton 
University and another institution without the permission of the dean 
of the college, school, or division in which he is registered in The George 
W ashington University. Allowance of credit for work done conc urrently 


Will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration for all colleges, schools, and divisions except as noted 
elow is conducted in Building C, 2029 G Street NW., between 9:00 
А.М. and 7:00 P.M., during the following periods: fall semester, Septem- 
ber 20 and 21 ; Spring semester, January 31 and February І. 

For the Law School: Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street NW., 
between 9:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M.: fall semester, September 20 and 21; 
‘pring semester, January 31 and February E 

For the School of Medicine: School of Medicine, 1335 H Street NW., 
*tween 9:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., September 13 and 14. 

For the College of General Studies : at times and places designated in 
individual course announcements, 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 


For regulations governing changes in registrations and withdrawals, 
Ке pages 25, 26-27, 48-49. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Board of Trustees, the following fees have 


By authorization of t 
been adopted, effective September 1, 1956: 


Turrion Fees 


For each semester hour* 


in the Law Scho 


ment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the 


a I 
mus egis for as 
S M | 
x M е NO зе ‹ А t 5 
5 € t i f two semeste | 
t € € 1 bered ı to 100) Í 


- q б 
) program 
» 6 1 by the Treasure’ 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


GRADUATION Fees 


Wherein the degree of Associate in Arts or Associate in Science is 
granted 


Wherein a degree other than the Associate in Arts or Associate in 
Bor dep is ranted ТОДА аА ӊ з. ланганы 


Wherein an Advanced Professional Certificate in Education is 
granted 


Fez ror Binpinc Masrer’s THESIS. . 


FEE ror THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE IN THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING.... 


An annual fee, one half payable in advance at the time of each 
registration. 


FOR PRINTING SUMMARY or DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 


Srecian Fees 

charged each applicant for admission (except appli- 
> School of Me 
бе Р 


Charged € 


dicine), non-refundable ; 
ach applicant for admission to the School 
i: 


поп-ге 


Scholastic-aptitude Test (when required for admission)........... 
Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations), 
charged each candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in Columbian 
College, the School of Engineering, or the School of Governmen at 
the time of registration for the final semester of 
summer sessions) 
Late-registra f 


(excluding 


tion fee, charged 
within the designated period 
Change fee, charged each 
ing опе course or І 
Withdrawal fee, charged 
draws prior to tl 


Residence fee, charged each student wishing to maintain “in ге: 


е from the University 
or after completion of tuition requirement 
In the Law Sc Coro eet dun p: 
In the School of Engineering 
In all other ll 1 


schools, 


For special physical 
Student Заг Associ 
for each semester or any part 
Engineers’ Coun 
neering for each semester or 
ter 
For е; 


поп fee, с 


" summer term... 


ee, charged 1 of Engi 


пе summ 


ch examination to qualif 
special examination 


t in chemistry and 
pharmacy courses who f ıe laboratory by the 
time set by the instructor 


ranscript fee, charged for cac! 


= 
E 
a 
2 


3.0 


5.00 


2.00 
ех 
19.0 
18.00 
17.00 
4 
3.0 
1,50 
5.00 
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Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; 
(3) the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, 
the student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates; (8) med- 
ical attention and hospital services as described under Health Adminis- 
tration, pages 213-14. These privileges, with the exception of the issu- 
ance of transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, 


when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or t9 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are due and 
payable in advance at the time of registration. 

In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Treasurer, tht 
student may sign a contract for semester charges, except for fees payable 
in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fall Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; one-third © 


at 


n 


November 5; one-third on December 3. 
Spring Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; one-third 0? 


March 4; one-third on April 3. 


A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fee 
1$ 


on or before the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due, 
charged a service fee of $1. A student who fails to meet payments by 
the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due will be automatically 
suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially rein 
stated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not 
be reinstated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspe? 
sion. Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the 
Cashier. 

An auditor pays all fees char 


except the late-registration fee. 


1 ; . ; -e»dit 
able to the student registered for credi 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in ca 


schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the colle£ 
school, or division in which the student is registered. Notification tO ^. 
page 


instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal”, 


48 and 49). 
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In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 
ments will be made as follows: 

Fall Semester —Withdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancella- 
tion of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
November 30, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or 
reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to Novem- 
ber 30. 

Spring Semester —Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, cancel- 
lation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
March 30, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or 
reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 30. 


In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition 
charges unless the registration is in advance and is cancelled before the 
regular registration day. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged 
and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is 
incurred and in no case will this payment be credited to another semester. 

Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
Or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
Will be charged a checkout fee in the amount of $3. A student who 
drops a course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 

Any student enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in 
Uniforms, equipment, and textbooks, on separation from the Corps, will 
be charged the value of the missing items. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


The following fellowships and graduate assistantships are available. 
Unless otherwise specified, applications should be submitted not later 
than April 1 preceding the period for which the award is to be made. 

University Teaching Fellowships—These are assigned for the aca- 


demic year to the various departments of instruction. The applicant is 


expected to be a prospective candidate for a Doctoral gree, and to have 


a Master’s degree or equivalent in the general field of his future doc- 
toral study. E 


nine-month basis) of up to $1,350 plus full tuition for whatever sched- 


Teaching Fellow ге eives an annual stipend (on a 


s fellowship duties permit him to carry. Sti- 


pends vary with the work load of the individual Teaching Fellow. 
Т 11 T . . ry . ` ' . . * 
Normally a University Teaching Fellow renders half-time service in 


1 
{ 


department of instruction 


iboratory 
directing his doctoral 
cer of the 


Graduate Teaching Assistantships —These are open in various depart 


classroom or 


assignments to 
ly. Appli 


department of instruction concerned. 


plication should be made to the execu- 


tive ofh 


ments of instruction to candidates for the Master's degrees. Each gradu- 


ate teaching assistant renders a designated unit of service to his majof 


department of instruction, and receives, depending upon his teaching Of 


laboratory assignment, up to $1,215 on a nine-month basis plus tuition for 


the program of studies which the duties of his assistantship permit him t0 


carry. Application should be made to the executive officer of the depart 


ment of instruction concerned. 
Law School Research Assistantships.—A limited number of student 
s are available each year to students currently 


enrolled in the Law School, preference being given to applicants wh? 


research assistantship 


are completing their second year. Each assistant receives an annual 
stipend. Awards are made on the basis of academic standing, financial 
need, and capacity for leadership. Research assistants have duties 


similar to those of teach ‘ations should be submitted 


1 


] I ws. Applic 
to the Dean of the Law School not later than May 1. 
Law School Teaching Fellowships—A limited number of teaching 


fellowships are available each year іп the Law School to prospective сай 


sree. Each fellow receives an annual 
an 


didates for the Master of Laws d 


stipend, plus tuition for the academic year. Teaching fellows follow 
1 : У mn 
approved program of study and research, assist members of the Faculty 


in the guidance of first year students, and supervise student work in lega 
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bibliography and the drafting of legal instruments. Upon satisfactory 
completion of the year’s work, a fellow is recommended for the degree of 
Master of Laws. Applications should be submitted to the Dean of the 
Law School not later than March ı. 

Special Fellowships.—Special fellowships are supported by endowment, 
and are awarded to candidates or prospective candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of unusual promise and ability. The stipend is 
not fixed but varies in amount with the need of the individual receiving 
the award. In applying for one of these fellowships it is advantageous 
that the student appear personally for an interview with the Chairman 
and such other members of the Graduate Council as would be inter- 
ested in the research investigations proposed. These fellowships include 
the following: 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowship.—Four fellowships of the 
value of $1,500 each, offered annually in the general field of biology, and 
intended to foster research for which the libraries and scientific establish- 
ments in Washington provide special facilities. 

Robin Miller Fellowship.—A fellowship in medicine in the amount of 
$1,800, established in 1953 by bequest from Mrs. Robin Miller, is of- 
fered for the study of cardiovascular diseases. 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships Established in 1928 by Miss 
Addie Sanders in memory of her brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders, and 
Offered in various academic fields of study. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise spe 
Cified and are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder 
Must carry a full schedule of academic work (fifteen semester hours 
Ог in the professional schools the full prescribed schedule) during the 
Period for which the scholarship is awarded. Applicants* must have 
*stablished an academic record in courses at this institution, and should 
4pply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Office of the Chair- 
Man of the Committee on Scholarships not later than April ‘1 preceding 
the academic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded. Further 
information may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Scholarships. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of 
500, was established by Pi Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharma- 


* Except in the case of the Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship, the Alumni Scholarships, the Chi 
а" Scholarship, the D. C. Pharmaceutical Assoc ation. nolarship, School of E ngineering 
Trolarships, General Motors College Scholarship, the High School Scholarships, the Kappa Alpha 
the N Scholarship, the Law School ‚Scholarships, the Eugene and Agnes E Meyer Scholarships, 
Stude ational League of Masonic Clubs Scholarship, the John O, Rankin Scholarship, and the 

ent Activities Scholarships 
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ceutical Fraternity. It is awarded annually to a member of the graduat- 
ing class of one of the public high schools of the District of Columbia 
and nearby Maryland and Vir who intends to enroll in the Junior 
College Pharmacy Curriculum and to continue in the School of Phar- 


macy, completing the work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Pharmacy. 

Alumni Scholarships.—Five scholarships are available each year in the 
Junior College, upon the recommendation of аба alumni clubs, to 
outstanding men graduating from accredited high schools. The scholar- | 
ships cover tuition costs for four semesters (beginning with the fall semes- 
ter) of full-time work but do not include special fees such as laboratory 
charges, room, board, or ot! 1er expenses. To retain the scholarship, the 
student must maintain a В average. Additional information may be 
obtained from the Director of Alu 

American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarship. 


mni Relations. 


A 


olarship fund, in the amount of $400, established by the America® 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, is available annually to juniof 
and senior students of the School of Pharmacy who are in the uppef 


quarter of their class or who are maintaining average grades of not less 
than В. The scholarship funds are awarded on the recommendation 0% 
the Committee on Scholarship of the School of Pharmacy. 

American Society of Women Accountants—This scholarship, in the 
amount of $100, established in 1953 by the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Women Accountants, is available to # 


iomore, luate woman majoring in account 


зо or postgr 
ing whose academic record is good who needs aid in continuing he 
education. 
ae ي‎ г Ф200 
Byron Andrews ! spe ng his яры in the amount of $30% 


established in 1920 by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her hus 
band, Byron Andrews, is available “for ambitious and needy student? 


who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin, journalism, history, lite! 


ience” 


ature, or political s 

Anna Bartsch Scholarship.— This scholarship, in the amount of $500 
established іп 1946 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne, as a memorial to het 
mother, Anna Bartsch, is available to a woman in the School of Medi- 
cine, “of outstanding scholarship, character, and promise, who inten 
to make the practice of medicine her life profession”. The award is mac 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the School of Medicine 


» t 
Everett Lamont Bradley Sch: olarship.—This scholarship, in the amouf 


of $100, established in 1954 by bequest of Alice R. H. Bradley in mem 
ory of her son, Everett Lamont Bradley, is available to a student in = 
School of Medicine. 


^ ‚rn 4 * ee с $400 
Emma К. Carr Si holarships.—Six scholarships in the amount 0! M 
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each and ten of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma K. Carr, 
are available to “young men (of the white race) for undergraduate or 
Postgraduate work, considering character, capacity, and need”. 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship.—T his scholarship, in the amount 
of $500, established in 1896 by Mrs. Maria М. Carter in memory of her 
husband, Henry Harding Carter, is available to a deserving student who 
is preparing for the civil-engineering profession. 

Maria М. Carter Scholarship. —This з holarship, in the amount of 
$100, established in 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, is available to a 
Young man, 

Chi Omega Alumnae Association Scholarship.—This scholarship, in 

the amount of $200, established in 1954 by the Washington, D. C., Chi 
Omega Alumnae Association, is awarded annually to a student who 
desires to major in speech correction and who is in need of financial 
Assistance in order to complete the prescribed course. 
, Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship.—This scholarship, 
in the amount of $400, established in 1952 by the District of Columbia 
Daughters of the American Revolution, is available to junior and senior 
Students who are descendants, preferably women, of patriots of the 
American Revolution. 


Isaac Davis Scholaship.—This з holarship, in the amount of $80, was 
"tablished in 1869 by the Honorable Isaac Davis of Massachusetts. 
‘ominations for the scholarship may be made “by the founder or his 
tldest lineal descendant”. In case no such nomination is made, the schol- 
‘ship is to be awarded by the University. 

District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association Scholarship—This 
scholarship, in the amount of $500, was established in 1954. It is 
‘warded annually to a member of the graduating class of one of the 
Public or parochial high schools of the District of Columbia and near-by 
“Maryland and Virginia who intends to enroll in the Junior College Phar- 
Macy Curriculum and to continue in the School of Pharmacy, completing 
"le work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship.—This scholar- 
“ip, established in 1947 as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, 

ächelor of Laws, '81, Master of Laws, 782, is awarded upon the recom- 
Mendation of the Faculty of the Law School to a needy and promising 
Maduate of Columbian College or other division of the University, with 

achelor of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an 
киче of B as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the 

Чу of law as a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for 
* Course leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bachelor of 
Ws or Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an average of 
The right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for 


The George Washington University 


cause at any time. This scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every 
three years. 

School of Engineering Scholarships.—Four scholarships, established in 
1952, are available each year in the School of Engineering to graduates 
of accredited secondary schools. Each scholarship provides full tuition 


for one year. The holders of these scholarships must carry a full pro- 


gram in the School of Engineering. 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $200, established in 1955 by Mrs. Helen B. Erwin as a memorial 
to her husband, Henry Parsons Erwin, a former Trustee of the Uni- 


versity, is available for a student in Engineering. 


Robert Farnham Scholarship —This scholarship, in the amount of $75 
given to the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham, is available 
to a student in Columbian College. 

General Motors C 


in 1955 by Gener: 


larship.—This scholarship, established 


for an incoming 


tors Corporation, is ava 


izen of the United States and demonstrates 


freshman student who is a 


t 
outstandi personal qualifications, and financial need. The 


amount ıs been made flexible and will range from ай 
up to an award of $2,000 per year, depending 
idual. It is renewable for the 


S 


honorary 


upon the 'd need of the 


four years radu work provided the student continues to 
meet the hi S hed for the holder of this award 

Anna Spi pel 8 p.—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $40, 1949 І rs. Evelyn Hampel Young available 


for scholarship aid to yo married women students 


Edu 


ation or Columbian College. 


Lewis Harvey Schola 


memory 


ar 15 lec our years, or as often as vacant, 
. | | ` 1 1 (П 
man in Columbian College of the Protestant faith and th 
Caucasian race who shall be selected for scholarship and moral qual 


ncations. 


Hazleton Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $35% 
established in 1950 by the bequest of Lillie 5. Hazleton, is awarded ап” 
nually “for the use and assistance of needy and worthy students.” ,_ 

High School Scholarships.—The Board of Trustees of the Universi? 


1 г e 
n schools 1n th 


ofters thirty-four scholarships to graduates of i 
7 : я ж f ` 14 
Washington Metropolitan Area: sixteen in the District of Columb 
ET uo " " ane 
area; four each in the Montgomery, Prince Georges, Arlington, ? ( 
" 0 


indria city area, the home cit) 


Fairfax areas, and two in the A 
: betwee? 


] V ided equally 


General George Washington. Scholarships 


en and women. 
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Each scholarship is awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
Class who plans to enroll in the Junior College for the freshman and 
sophomore years and thereafter in Columbian College or any one of 
the professional schools announcing а preprofessional curriculum in 
the Junior College. The scholar must register the following September 
and carry each semester a full academic program as prescribed in the 
Junior College curricula or in the college or school in which he carries 
his upper division work; in no case is the scholar permitted to carry less 
than fifteen semester hours. 

rship but does not cover special 
fees. Each scholarship is for four academic years (summer work is 
hot to be included), provided the hol 


Other standards of the University. 


r thereof meets all academic and 


Го retain a high school schol ırship, an average of В and a satisfactory 


Standard of deportment must be maintained. In case a student marries 


e, the scholarship is forfeited. If for as 


Miter the award is mac 


а holder of a high school scholarship resigns or is dropped from said 
scholarship, the s 


reason 


cholarship is terminated. 


аге available each year in tl Junior Colles 


High School Discussion Conference Scholarships.—Three scholarships 


school seniors who 
Participate in the George Washington University High School Discussion 
Program. These scholarships cover tuition for one year, but do not 
Include laborat: rv f 


e to higl 


'es or other special fees. For information concerning 


appli ation, cons ılt the Departn ent of Speech. 
d Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship.—This s holarship, in the amount of 
Ў500, established by the Washington alumnae of Kappa Alpha Theta, 


ТН " . e ° r - 
Wailable tor the training of a clinician in speech correction, 


Kap а Psi Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $150, was 
Р } 
“tablished in 1952 à 


by Gamma Tau Chapter of Kappa Psi Pharmaceu- 
lic 


al Fraternity. It is awarded annua 


y to a student іп the S« hool ot 
armacy who is in need of financial aid. 


Law School S holarships.—Seven scholarships are available each year 
г г з 


а the Law Sch ol to graduates of accredited colleges. Each scholarship 
Moyides full three-years tuition in the morning division of the Law 
оо] Candidates must have graduated in the upper fifth of their 
ss and must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to 


п 
i astic attainment. To retain the s 
“St maintain 1 B average. Application must be made before Mar 


1 е H 
to the Dean of the Law School. 


larship, the successful candidate 


Bugene an 1 A aont $ E. M é yer Scholar ships - A 8 l shit fund, in d е 
Mount of $2 оо established i 
"undation 


19 


репе ind Agnes E. Me ver 


is available annually “to assist promising students or appli- 


d in 1952 by the E 


TL т er ene 


cants in meeting the costs of furthering their education, with preferential 


consideration to children of persons who are employed in public service, 
including service in the armed forces or the judiciary.” 

A. Morehouse Scholarship.—This scholarship was established by Mr. 
A. Morehouse in 1861. It carries an annual stipend of $125, which is 
available for an undergraduate “intending to enter the Christian min- 
istry”. 

The National League of Masonic Clubs Scholarshi ; 
ship, in the amount of $450 annually to be applied toward payment ol 


.—This scholars 


ion costs only, is offered by the National League of Masonic Clubs. 


It is awarded every four years, or as often as vacant, to the son of 
daughter of a Master Mason who is a member of a Masonic Club 
І with the National League of Masonic Clubs. To continue t? 


holarship, the student must maintain a satisfactory academi 
Newspaper Scholarships.—One scholarship is available each year Ў 


a candidate recommended by each of the following newspapers: The 
Washington Daily News, The Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
The Evening Star. The holder of the scholarship must be an employe 
of the newspaper. 


years, provided the holder continues in the employ and is recommendé 


hese scholarships are valid for four academk 


f 


per, and maint 


s a satisfactory academic record and 4 
P 4 . 208 
of deportment. They cover tuition but do not inciue 


h standar 


by the news; 
. 
laboratory fees, graduation fees, or other spe ial fees. 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C., Scholarships —A schol 
arship, in the amount of $200 to be applied to tuition fees, has been € 
tion of Washington, D. С. This 

t 
n her sophome 


1: 1 1 . : 
tablished by the Panhellenic Associ 


"ue Зай Аз i 
scholarship is available annually 


or junior year, wł 


to a woman student i 


: e 

10 is a member of a National Panhellenic Confere 
x Р ө ne 

sorority, has done the most to promote good social relations among f 


=» i . ; ‚ 1 Tal spo 
sororities on the campus, is an outstand ng leader in student affairs SP 


ored by the University, and has a 3.0 (B) or better average. 
Paul Pearson ў holarship. This s hol: 


n І 


ір, іп the amount 0 


‘ 1 nf 
bequest of Paul Pearson and “to be known а: 
| 


cm f 
r > ” . a е \ 0 
Dr. Paul Pearson award”, is available to a student in the School 


Pharmacy, upon the recommendation of the of that School. 
ef 
1 Octob 


rship.—This scholarship, established ir 


1951, in recognition of Mr. Rankin's bequest to the University, is t° E 
1 . " А «ой 
ay :d to a resident of Pemiscot County, Missouri, upon the re h 


n 


in this County. The scholarship covers tuition costs for the four? es 
fees 


it does not include laboratory 
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graduation fees, or other special fees. To retain the scholarship, the 
recipient must carry a full program and maintain an average of B. The 
scholarship is awarded every four years or as often as vacant. Further 
information may be obtained from the Office of the President of the Uni 
versity. 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships.—Two scholarships, in the amount of 
$450 and $300, respectively, established in 1946 by bequest of Lula M. 
Shepard, are available to “worthy Protestant students desiring to enter 
the Foreign Service Department of the School of Government”. 

David Spencer Scholarship.—This scholarship of $175, established in 
1918 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, is available under certain restrictions. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.—This memorial scholarship, in the 
amount of $200, established in 1893, is available to a woman student of 
Science in Columbian College. 

‚Student Activities Scholarships.—The University has established a 
limited number of Activities Scholarships for men, which are awarded to 
Approved applicants by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships upon the 

Asis of need, good character, demonstrated aptitude for leadership, and 
Scholarship. 

Such scholarships are granted for one academic year. They may be 
Continued, however, upon the basis on which they were granted. Recipi- 
"hts of Activities Scholarships must maintain the required scholastic 
average of the school or division in which they are registered. 

The time for filing applications for Activities Scholarships and the 
terms of such sc holarships may be ascertained by inquiry at the office 
9f the Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Si holarships.—These scholarships, in the 
‘Mount of $400 and $200 respectively, established in 1941 by Professor 

arles Clinton Swisher, are available, under certain conditions, to stu- 
"nts of medieval history. 

William W alker Scholarship.—This scholarship, established in 1824 by 

illiam Walker, Esq., carries an annual stipend of $300, which is avail- 
Öle for an undergraduate intending to enter the Christian ministry. 
John Withington Scholarship.—This scholarship of $150 was estab 
“shed in 1830 by the New York Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship.—This scholarship of $40, established by 

en M. E. Woodhull, is available to a student in Columbian College 


ы Zonta Club of Washington, Р. C., Scholarship.—This schola: 
lip. ; : TA | 
D, in the amount of $300, offered by the Zonta Ch 


» of Washington 
“С 


ite student with 
Ше 


» I$ available to a woman who is a senior or gradu: 


al interest in a professional or business career. 


Th 


e George Was 


ıgton University 


THE CoLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The 


are based on financial 
these scholarships sho: 
ship Committee, 
Washington 6, 


Xt later than 


п 


Nellie May пага 


Of 05,000, 


in A. Kn 


Founders of 


Columbian 


J 


establı 


Kna 


n memory of tl 
LJ 

ı schola for a won 
College mens $, 

$500, established ir 

D. C., is available for s 


Le wes 
fund 


of 51,001 


memo 


) 


и > 
was « 


Women 


dents by the Scholarship Committee of Columbian Women. 


ye addr 


essed 


e 


to the 


awarded 


to women stu- 
The awards 


Applications for 


rman of the Scholar- 


ın Women, The George Washington University, 
later than May 15 he Fall Semester, and 
or the Spring Semeste 

Scho ship Fund.—The income from this fund 
19 n f 1 ) former pr« ent, Mrs. 


D. and M yrtie Н. Wilson 


n 
e Y 
X 

5 Ps 


Miss I 


el teen 


avera 


seme 


res in freshman chemistry: 


H. Wilson. 


a former president, 


1 Che income from 
tor cl ol I | ps. 
from this fund 
of a former 
| 
ind of $1,200 was 
W ton, D, Cx 
А lable fot 
Education 
e from this fund # 


Washington 


larship Fund. —T™ 
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The incom® 
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ncome 


f 
me from this fund 0 


president, is available 
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led h of the 
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The name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the 
highest quality-point index in courses in chemistry will be inscribed on a 
bronze plaque. The winner must have had at least sixteen hours of 
Chemistry including the final semester at The George Washington 
University. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 
nity offers an annual prize of $10 to the woman member of the junior 
Class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extra-curricular 
Activities, and service to the University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity awards annually a key to the male student who has completed 
Ninety semester hours at The George Washington University and has 
attained the highest average grade in economics, business administration, 
Public accounting, public finance, and foreign commerce. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Prize.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary, Pi Chapter, of the 
Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity offers annually a copy of 

he United States Dispensatory to the freshman student in pharmacy, 
Who has completed at least fifteen semester hours in the University and 
Who has attained the highest average in his courses. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize.—The District of Columbia 

hapter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
î medal and junior membership in the American Institute of Chemists 
to that graduating student, majoring in chemistry, who excels in schol- 
irship and in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize-—This prize of $65 is awarded 
to the senior majoring in chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency 
N organic chemistry, as evidenced by a comprehensive examination, and 
w 9 possesses such qualifications of mind, character, and personality as 
0 give promise of future achievement. 

artin L. Cannon Memorial Prize.—Pi Chapter of the Alpha Zeta 

Mega Pharmaceutical Fraternity offers annually a copy of The United 
e Dispensatory, in memory of Dr. Martin L. Cannon, to the student 
pP агтасу receiving his Associate in Arts degree, who throughout his 

Tse has obtained the highest grades and at the same time contributed 


Mo ^ ig - 
St to the student activities in the School of Pharmacy. 


4 hi Omega Prize.—Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity offers 
n а а . ^ 4 . 
1 Nally a prize of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in the 
Тайпа; А } 1 lin d : 1 : 
е ating class with the highest record in the following social sciences: 
Momics, 


e 

*ellence. 
ohn Henry Cowles Prizes.—These prizes, founded in 1943 by John 

bing Wes, Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of the Thirty 

t ё 4 А ^ y ^ А 

М, Degree (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and 
Pted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 


sociology, political science, and history; combined with general 


Southern Jurisdiction of the 


The George Washington University 
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United States of America, are awarded annually to the best two scholars 
in the senior class of the School of Government. The prizes are аз 
follows: first prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—This prize of $50, established by 
the late Professor DeWitt Clinton Croissant, is awarded annually to the 
undergraduate student who as a member of one of the University courses 
in drama or as a participant in University dramatics submits to the Епеј 
lish Department the best essay on drama or the theatre. 

E. К. Cutter Prize.—The E. К. Cutter Prize in English was estab- 


{| 
) 


lished by the late Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the study 


€ 


( 
h. An annual prize of $60 is awarded to the member of tl | 


1 
1 
1 


ad 1 E . x М 
gradu: class whose record in English, combined with general exce 


lence, shows most marked titude tor and attainment in English studies 
Daughters of the American Revolution Prize —This prize established 


by the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of Colum | 


bia, consists of $15, whi student who 


led annually to tl 


having maintained a re ord of distinction in American history, submits 
the best essay upon a topic in the period of the American Revolution. 
Isaac Davis Prizes.—These prizes, established by the Honorable Isaac 


Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847, are awarded annually to such members 


of the senior class as ll have made the greatest progress in publi 


the University. The prizes af 


speaking during their connection І 


as follows: first prize, $25; second prize, $20: third prize, $15 
І 2 ird prize, $15. 
T я rard £ L * ' . . „ind 
Ihe award of these three prizes is determined by a public-speaking 


) 
contest in which the participants deliver original orations. Only mem 
e candidates for the degree of Bachelof 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
Delta Gamma Prize. 


oiters annually a prize of 


o 
+ 
v 
РА 
% 
^ 
7 
7 
- 


gible to compete. 
pter of Delta Gamma Fraternitf 
woman member of the freshmaf 


y 
class who at the end of that vear has the most outstanding record Y 
scholarship, extra-curricular : tivities, and service to the University: 
, : : А £10 
Delta Zeta Prize.—Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a prize of Ф!" 
сё - 


to be awarded to the st 


1-2. 


ak aie e 5 тү 
the highest average in Zoolo£ 


Ellsworth Prize —The 0 hed by the Jate 
Mr. Fritz von Briesen, is awarded to the st the best work 10 


the subject of Patent І 
E . 


Romeo Elton, ot 


: : к vend 
Hon Prize. iblished by the Revere 


1 «під! 
annually to the sen* 
language and literatu™ 


Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.—Th с 


1 


student having the 


s memorial pr" 


^ à l^ 
OF $200, esta d in 1948 by the late H ry Murphy, is aware", 
annually to a student who has given promise of sound citizenship ай 


kil 


: р” > e 
iDility in forthright report publication and /or under th 
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jurisdiction of the Department of Journalism. The selection of the 
recipient will be made by a committee composed of the President of the 
University and two members of the Faculty. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in the Political and Social Sciences —This 
memorial prize of $75, “established by friends because of an outstanding 
life”, is awarded пасі» to that man in the graduating class of The 
George Washington University “who has demonstrated his signal ability 
in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the 
interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows”. The 
selection of the recipient will be made by the President of the University 
and a committee from the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences. 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize of $75, established 
in 1883 by James E. Fitch, in memory of his son, is awarded annually 
to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established in 
1941 by Frederick Joseph Goddard of Georgetown, D. C., in memory 
of Alice Douglas Goddard, and is awarded annually to the upper divi- 
Sion student making the highest average in American literature. 
‚Edward Carrington Goddard Prize —This prize of $75 was estab- 
lished in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 
Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, and is awarded to the junior 
Or senior student making the highest average in the French language and 
literature. 

James Douglas Goddard Prize. —This prize of $75 was established 
in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and 

"rederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of James 

ouglas Goddard, class of 'or, and is awarded to the senior student 

Baking the highest aver: ige in pharmacy. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize-—This prize of $75, was estab- 
ished in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas ( soddard, 
‘nd Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in memory of 
“organ Richardson Goddard, and is awarded to the junior or senior 
dent making the highest average in the following fields: economics, 
lsiness administration, foreign commerce, and public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.— 

his prize of $60 was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in 
Memory of her husband, the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, and is awarded 
"mually to that member of the graduating class majoring in history 
Mo has maintained the highest standing in courses in United States 
istory, 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize Карра Kappa Gamma Sorority offers 
пачау а prize of $10 to the full-time freshman who achieves the best 

rd in Botany 1 and 2. 


The George Washington University 


John Bell Larner Prize—This prize, established by the bequest of 


John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to 


that member of the duating class in the Law School who attains the 


highest average grade in the entire course for the degrees of Bachelof 
of Laws or Juris Doctor. 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing —This prize established in| 


1953 by Martin Mahler consists of a one-year membership in the Amer 


ican Society for Testing Materials and is awarded to the upper divisioß 
or graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on test 
in the Materials Laboratories course with preference given to prestressed 
concrete tests. 

Mortar Board Prize.—This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is aw arded 
annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having a scholaf* 
ship average of В or higher and the most outstanding record in activities 

Omicron Delta Kappa P -Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron Delt? 
Kappa Fraternity offers ann a plaque to be awarded to "that mem: 


Es 1 : я й 
ber of the senior class who throughout his course has done the mos 


constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the Universitf 
student activities". 

John Ordrona: 
the bequest of Joh 


The amount of 


Prizes—These prizes were established in 1909 by 


|} class 


$150 is awarded to the member of the graduating 
in the School of Medici 


The amount of $7 


ighest scholastic standing. 


~ к ү 
ıally to the student in the DM 


School who has attair ice grade in the first year, TU y 


aver 


time course; and $75 10 has attained the highest 
age grade in the зесопё-уеаг, full-time cour 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—The George Washington University Chapte! 
of Phi Eta Sigma offers annually to the male student attaining the 
hoice рос 


: of Ў 
The winner 


highest scholasti average in his first full se er of work, 


selected from the field of recipient’s major interest. 
name will be engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of te 
Junior College. : | 
Pi Beta Phi Prize. -А prize of $20 is awarded annually by the Dis 


ic у : | y ' “ 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Рі Beta Phi Fraternity to th 


[ 
А г А ; 1 „ours? 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her college coU™ 
c» : ~ 1 activ” 
has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student act 


ties among the women of the University. pii 
R , ‚ „гч a " ( PS 
Psi Chi Prizes.—The George Washington University Chapter % $ | 

Chi, national honorary society in psy chology, offers annually two awa 


in the field of psychology; the first, $25 to the best undergraduate StU 


а, ЖА е i ; „nt sU? 
in Experimental Psychology; the second, $25 to the graduate student 
mitting the best Master's thesis in Psychology. 


t 
t 
Ruggles Prize.—The Ruggles Prize of $35, established by 


profess’ 
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William Ruggles in 1859, is awarded annually to a candidate for a 
baccalaureate degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Sigma Kappa Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa Sorority offers 
ап annual prize of $10 to the student with the highest grade in the final 
txamination in General Chemistry. 

Sigma Tau Ргіхе--Хі Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers an- 
nually a medal to be awarded to that member of the freshman class in 
the School of Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic standing 
In the work of the entire year. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize. —This 
Award, in the form of a gold medal, established in 1953 by the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia, is to be awarded to a can- 
didate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Faculty of the 
Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrating 
Excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Uni- 
Versity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or disserta- 
Чоп attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize—The Staughton Prize of $30, established by the 
‘everend Romeo Elton, is awarded annually to the senior student mak 
Ing the best record in the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize —This prize, established in 1911 
Y Professor James MacBride Sterrett in memory of his son, consists 
9f books awarded annually to that student who obtains the highest aver- 
Age in Physics 6, 7, and 8. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—This prize of $100, 
“tablished in 1936 by the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and 
Wemented in 1941 by the bequest of Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, 
5 awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay covering 
‘ome Phase of medieval history. 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Tau 

l'aternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to that member of 
Б" class w ho has the most outstanding record in activities in the 

Ol of Engineering during the entire period of his attendance. 
homas Р. Walsh Prize. This prize of $150, established in 1901 by 
Ee F. Walsh, is aw arded annually to that student who submits 
E" essay in Irish history. | і = в 
ashington Personnel Association Prize— The Washington Personnel 


Ао, s: ў 3 

кы tion awards annually a certificate and $25 to an outstanding 

len “ating senior in business administration who shows general excel- 
* in studies, demonstrates superiority in one or more courses in 


ч administration, and shows qualities of leadership or promise 

Ales extra-scholastic activities. یرد‎ a бы 

in el y ilbourne Й eddell Prize — r his prize of $350, established 
3, by Mrs. Virginia Chase Weddell, is awarded annually to a can- 
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didate for a degree who writes the best essay on the subject of “the 
promotion of peace among the nations of the world”. The prize essays 
shall become the property of the University and shall not be printed or 
published without the written consent of the University. The University 


reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the re- 


quired degree of excellence is submitted. 


MILITARY AWARDS 


Society of American Military Engineers Gold Medal.—This medal 
and key, oftered 


awarded annually to selected Air Force ROTC cadets in the next-to-last 


: | 1$ 


by the Society of American Military Engineers, 


year of their engineering course and in the last year of such course 
Nominations are made jointly by the Professor of Air Science and thé 
Dean of the School of Engineering 


and final selection is made nationally 


ir Force officers. | 
ations and Electronics Association бой | 
medal and certificate, offered by the Armed | 
iation, are awarded annu 


by a board of three se 

Armed Forces Coi 
Medal Honor Award.- 
Forces Communications and Electro: Assoc 
ally to outstanding senior AFR OTC cadets majoring in Electrical Eng! 
jualities of military leadership an“ 
ally or by leadership in camp" 


neering who demonstrate outst 


distinguish themselves 


activities. 
Air Force Association Sil 
Air Force Association, is awarded annı rally to that cadet who, 
completion of Air Force ROTC summer training, is judged to be 


er ROTC Medal—This medal, offered by 
after 
the 


Outstanding cadet among those who have indicated their intention Y 
apply for flying training upon graduation. 

Reserve Offii ers’ Association Medals. Gold, silver, and bron 
District 0! 
Air Scien 
III, II, and I, respectively, who receive the highest “с for the cur 
ind academic phases of the Air Force ROTC 


by ТМ 
4 Air 


red: 1 y , . е 
medals, offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of t 


Columbia, are awarded annually to those cadets enrolled i 


rent year in the 
course, 

Chicago Tribune Gold ROTC Medal—This medal, offered 
Chicago Tribune, is awarded each semester to that cadet enrolled 1 ^* 
entes 


contribution to the effectiv f 
g ў 


Science IV who has made ап outstand 
of the Air Force ROTC program by demonstrating the highest ideal: 
leadership and scholastic excellence. he 

er ROT C Me dal. This me d: il , offered by 12 
Chicago Tribune, is awarded each semester to that cadet of the 


Force ROTC Basic Course who has demonstrated outstanding leade the 
in 


Chicago Tribune ! 


rshiP 


potential and who has maintained excellent scholastic standing 
University. 
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Sons of the American Revolution ROTC Medal.—This medal, offered 
by the District of Columbia Society, Sons of the American Revolution, is 
awarded annually to that freshman cadet of each Air Force ROTC flight 
who demonstrates to the maximum degree traits and qualities of good 
Citizenship and meets the prescribed requirements established by the donor. 

Unit Leadership Trophy.—This silver trophy, offered by Walter С. 
Bryte, Jr., Colonel, USAF (Retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
this University, is awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC flight 
adjudged best in a competitive review and inspection. The Cadet Com- 
mander of this flight is presented a set of engraved Second Lieutenant’s 
Insignia. 

й The Colonial Cadet Rifle Trophy.—This trophy, offered by Master 
Sergeant Jerome Gleason, USAF, first coach of the Air Force ROTC 
Rifle Team at this University, is awarded to that cadet who is judged to 
be the outstanding member of the rifle team. 

‚Arnold Air Society Scroll—This scroll, offered by the Carl Spaatz 
Squadron of the Arnold Air Society, is awarded annually to the outstand- 
Ing cadet completing the basic course with a cumulative average of В or 
"ег in Air Force ROTC courses. 

Pershing Rifles Gold, Silver, and Bronze Achievement Medals.—These 
Medals are awarded annually by the National Headquarters to those Air 

orce ROTC cadets who are Pershing Riflemen and who are judged to 
© Outstanding examples of the ideals of the Pershing Rifles. 

Republic Aviation Award.—This engraved identification bracelet and 
cate, offered by the Republic Aviation Corporation, is awarded 

"ually to that cadet enrolled in Air Science III who, in competition, 
Makes the most effective verbal presentation on the Air Power theme. 
E Convair Cadet Award. This miniature of a Convair airplane 
i са, offered by the С onsolidated V ultee Aircraft ( orporation, 

arded annually to that cadet enrolled in Air Science II who achieves 
е highest cumulative grade іп the basic course and who applies for 
ight training. 
аш Officers’ Association Junior M emberships.— Five junior mem- 

E^ offered by the Reserve Officers Association of the District of 
who ibia, are aw arded annually to the five Air Force ROTC cadets 

: Obtain the highest grades in Air Science ПІ. 

National Rifle Association Club Champion Medal—This medal, 
nig by the National Rifle Association, is aw arded to a sophomore, 

, Or senior member of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Team judged to 

P p outstanding member of the team based on marksmanship, participa- 
team matches, and contribution to the effectiveness of the team. 

tional Rifle Association Qualification Medals—These medals, 


0 
tre uw i - 
Ч by the National Rifle Association, are awarded annually to mem- 
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bers of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Team qualifying as Expert, Sharp- 
shooter, or Marksman in indoor rifle firing. 

Air Force ROTC Rifle Team Awards.—Trophies, plaques, and medals 
are awarded annually to Air Force ROTC Rifle Teams through suc- 
cessful competition in the following: 

The Air Force ROTC Liaison Area Championship Matches 

The Army and Area Inter-collegiate and Inter-scholastic Matches 

The Secretary of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Match 

The William Randolph Hearst National ROTC Rifle Matches. 


FINANCIAL AID 


STUDENT ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Graduate and undergraduate student assistantships are available Y 
several departments of the University. Application should be made Ў 
the executive officer of the department of instruction concerned. 


INTERNSHIP 


In memory of her mother, Anna Bartsch, Dr. Anna Bartsch Dunne 


established in 1946 a fund which provides $15 a month to aid in the 80 
port of an internship in the University Hospital. 


Loan FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to students in the Universi? 
in accordance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donot 
Inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Treasurer. 

University Loan Fund—The Trustees of The George Washingt” 
University have established a loan fund of $10,000. ? 

Home Economics Loan Fund.—This fund of $382.35, contributed Й 
the D. C. Home Economics Association, is available for loans to senio" 
girls majoring in Home Economi 

Kellogg M edi al School Loan Fund.—The W. К. Kellogg Foun 
tion in Battle Creek, Michigan, has established a fund of $19,225.64 


loans to students in the School of Medicine. 0 
a ^"^ Y , . , Дз” 
Law Association Loan Fund.—The George Washington Law A 


0 
^ ” р” "ч . loans ©“ 
ciation has established a loan fund in the amount of $853.15 for loans 


da’ 
for 


students in the Law School. 

School of Medicine Loan Fund.—This fund of $2,225.42, co 
"v me 
Medión 


Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund.—The Chas. Pfizer & Со» Inc» 


cal students, is available for loans to students in 


has 
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established a fund of $1,001.33 for loans to students in the School of 
Medicine. 

Benjamin Schoenfeld Memorial Pharmacy Loan Fund.—This fund, 
established by the family and friends of Benjamin Schoenfeld, in the 
amount of $1,900.47, is available for loans to students studying pharmacy. 

Henry Strong Educational Foundation—The Henry Strong Educa- 
tional Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of General 

enry Strong, makes available a fund for loans to both men and women 
Students under the age of twenty-five years. 

Henry Strong-W Шат A. Maury Loan Fund.—This fund, also allo- 
fated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educational Foundation, is to 
e loaned to students under the age of twenty-five years in the George 

ashington University Law School. 

Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund.—This fund, in the amount 
9f $1,381.00 and established by Mrs. Rose L. Sutherland, is available for 
ans to students in the School of Medicine. 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the 
University regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of 
the college, school, or division in which he is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from 
the University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his 
work only under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his 
return. 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 
any 


information on an application for admission, registration card, or A 
wil 


other University document, his registration may be canceled and he 
ё dm e ч — ча 
be ineligible (except by special action of the І aculty) for subsequent reg 


istration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 
A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
completed and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 
A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 


2 : ; : з ‚ment 
A student who has been suspended, either for delinquency in payme! 
of fees or for any other reason, is not permitted to attend classes during 


the period of suspension. 


For further regulations regarding attendance, consult the announce 
ments of the several colleges and schools. 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
в i к А . ы he 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements oft 


be dismiss 


college, school, or division in which he is registered may 


from the University. 


GRADES 
1 r x А { lent 
Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the stu n 
r 1 : 1 1 " 70 
through the Office of the Registrar at the close of each semester. U t 
, а ~ " е еп 
request, a copy of the student's grades will be forwarded to his P4" 


or guardian. 

The following grading system is used: excellent 4; good, В; «паа 
С; passing, Р; failing, Р. Whenever а grade has not been assigned, t? 
symbol Inc. (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) W 
be recorded. The symbol Inc. indicates that a satisfactory explanatio 


EX : “цё : : : te the 
has been given the instructor for the student's failure to complet: 


(46) 
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required work of the course. An “incomplete” can not be made up 
after the lapse of one calendar year except by permission of the Faculty. 
Courses from which a student has withdrawn by proper authorization 
will be indicated by the symbol W. No student may repeat for grade 
а course in which he has received a grade of Р or above, unless required 
to do so by the department concerned. 

For graduate work, grades are indicated as “excellent”, “satisfactory”, 
“unsatisfactory”. 

For the grading systems of the Law School and the School of Medi- 
Cine, see the explanations in the announcements of those schools. 


Quatity-Pornt INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points; 
B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each 
Semester hour for which the student has registered. 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained 
by dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours 
for which the student has registered, both based on the complete col- 
legiate record. Courses marked W or Inc., are not considered in deter- 
Mining the index, except that courses marked Inc. will be considered 
When a formal grade is recorded, or at the close of a calendar year, 
Whichever occurs first. If an “incomplete” is not superseded by a prop- 
er grade within the allotted time, it is computed as zero quality points. 

rades in courses taken at another institution are not considered in com- 
Puting the quality-point index. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each semester 
or at the completion of the course. 

Or further regulations regarding examinations, consult the announce- 
Ments of the several colleges, schools, and divisions, 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his 


su : “ай * : : 
міса from the University upon the recommendation of the ap- 
fopri . 

'Priate dean's council. 

A Student found guilty of dishonesty will be deprived of credit fer 
Courses in the semester during which the dishonest act occurs. 
he Student may apply for readmission to the University after the ex- 
a ч . 
6“ of not less than one calendar year from suspension. Action 

" such application will be taken by the dean’s council. The dean’s 
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council will recommend to the President that a student suspended twice 


for dishonesty will not be readmitted. 


WITHDRAWAI 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without aca lemic 
or financial penalty, requires the permission of the dean of the college, 
is registered. Permission to 
be granted a student who has 

n 


and Financial Regulations , 


school, or division in which the stude 
withdraw from the University will not 
not a clear financial record. (See "Fees 
pages 24-27.) 

Withdrawal between October 


between February 28 and the er 


31 and the end ot the fall semester and 
is permitted 


of the spring semester 


only in exceptional cases 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the an must 


student. Reporting the dropping of a course to ап in 


be met by 


inuance. 


or the 


A student may not withdr trom either the basic course 
advanced course of the Air Force ROTC without the approval of the 
Pre lent of th University. 

CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Changes within a College, School, or Division. A student may 


“ 224 1 ” Ы 
Withdrawals”, above) or change his 
1 e 

ıpproval ot the dean of t 
presentation 0 


not change or drop courses (see 


status to that of auditor except with the 


in which he is registered, upon 


college, Ss hool or 
adequate reasons for such changes 
Change from one section to another of the same rse may be made 


irtment concerne 


with the approval of the dean and 
Р > } P r 
Change from one major subject to another within the same college 9 
ents 


All requirem 


al of the dean. t 
must be 54 


school may be made with the 
op, a 


is made 


specified in the course of study M 
isfied. 

Transfer within the University —Transfer from one college, school, 
or division to another may be made only with the approval of the det 
concerned. Except in of il progression from the Junior = 
lege to Columbian Col or the School of Government in a regular 

» to the Directos 


tou TT 

four-year program, application for transfer must be made 
of Admissions on the proper form provided by his offi 1 
= á ° d se 
r academic coun 

| f the 
| 


faculties ol 


ы а” | ^ ire 

various schools and colleges have established minimum requie. 

ments and regulations with regard to supervision of the work done 

f 1 і f tl hu ^ 
regulations 


In order to provide degree candidates with prope 
h prof 


d » henefits 3 І 
and the benefits of integrated programs of study, t 
| residence 


то. : - 
the student's major field. In addition, various special 
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garding course sequence, selection of electives, and advisory approval 
of programs apply in particular curricula. Students transferring within 
the University are advised to study carefully the graduation require- 
ments on pages 50-52 and to note that in all undergraduate divisions 
30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester hours in the major 
field, must be completed in residence in the school or college from which 
the degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean 
concerned and understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. 


CREDIT 


Credit toward a degree is given only after regular registration for 
and satisfactory completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 
Versity, or upon the granting of advanced standing in accordance with 
the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet 
showing the amount of work completed and the requirements, both 
Quantitative and qualitative, remaining to be met for the degree. 

In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University 
May be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” 
In a class (no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take 
active part in the exercises or to take examinations, 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be forwarded on request to 
other institutions. 


Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the stu- 
ent on request. 


No charge is made for the first transcript; a fee of 


0 < * - . 
ne dollar 18 charged for each one t! ereafter. No certificate of work 
0 С. : y : 
ne will be issued for a student who does not have a clear financial 
Tecord, 
SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


n : 532 
tur; Student who plans to attend summer school sessions at another insti- 
ution with 1 


tion trom this University must first secure the written approval of 

“ны. ot his college or schoc l. = à - . 

“на E an amount in excess of that which might be earned in a sim- 
104 in this institution. 


the intention of having credits so obtained apply toward 


In no event will such credits be rec- 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
N a 
tudents in the Junior College and freshmen and sophomores in the 


Choo E а ; " 4 a 
l of Engineering are required to take Physical Education 1-2 and 
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less than о semester hours or unless 


are registered tor 
h фа . € 
lar employment during the day makes it necessary to take all classes 
qu 

num 


Air Force ROTC cadets and a limited 
may substitute Air Science 1-2 


11-12 unless they 
regu 
during the evening hours. 
shman and sophomore women 
ation requirement. 

only upon written petition wh 
»ducation department concerned 
which the student 


ber of fre 
and 11-12 for the physical edu 

Any other exemptions will be granted 
has been recommended by the phy sical 


the dean of the college or school in 


ich 
€ 


and approved by 

is registered. 
Junior College students exempt tror 
ment will be required (о substitute four hours of elective. 
A student entering the University with advanced standing is not €x- 
he has satisfac- 


n the physical education require 


empt from the physical education requirements unless 
torily met the requirements elsewhere. 
] lical and physical examin ations, as specified by the 


medical 


departments of physical 


The required 
ıtion, will be arranged at the time of reg- 


istration. 


JATION REQUIREMENTS 


І 
To be recom: the Faculty for graduation a student must 
have met the admi school in which he 
curriculum, res!“ 


is registered, com} atisf 
dence, and other requirements Tor t! e degree 101 which he is 
ll indebtedness to the University. 


Application for a degree shoul 


registere™ 


d be filed 
the last 


and be free from 


Appli ation for 
time of registration for 


in the Office of 
semester of the senior or final year. | 
hala - 1 ! 1 ge ее + ЕР ne 
Scholarship. In all undergraduate divisions of the University t А 
an 1 : . " . . . . . а 
scholarship requirement for graduation is а quality-point index 9! 


least 2.00. 
for the 


The graduate student must meet the scl olarship requirements 
particular degree for which he is registered e 
J " . ‚е al 
Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum requirements tor each degree 1 
‘on for © 


" . н : 
e hool offering work in preparat 


stated under the college or schi 
legree. (F Air For ROTC luati i е 
degree. or Air Force ROTC graduation requirements sel 
partment of Air Science.) 
y s T ^ T . 1 
Residence. —Unless otherwise specified, in all un lergraduate 2 
ч ) eas 
jf thirty semester hours, including at | 


the De 


of the University, а minimum 
twelve hours in the major field, 


must be со m ple ted 
This require 


h 


- 


) ^ i 
school or college from which the degree is sought. 


plies to students transferring within the University as well as 
| : be counte 


nstitutions. Summer work may 


transferring from other 
aggregate f 


residence 0 
by the dean 


residence, but in no case may the period of 
than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted 
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the college or school concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work 
of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the 
particular degree for which he is registered. 

With the permission of the dean of the college or school concerned, 
а student may be granted leave of absence: such student should, how- 
ever, remain technically in residence by paying the residence fee for 
each semester he is absent. For the purpose of this regulation, the sum- 
Mer session will be disregarded. 

Graduate Record Examination. All candidates for Bachelor's degrees 
in Columbian College, the School of Engineering, and the School of 
Government are required to take two parts of the Graduate Record 
Examination in the University’s institutional testing program. The 
examinations are conducted by the University twice a year: the Fall 
Testing Session (December 8, 1956) for seniors graduating in February, 


and the Spring Session (April 13, 1957) for those graduating in June or 


October. Dates of the examinations are announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. 
Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Examinations must 


Tegister for them in the office of his dean when he registers for his final 
Tegular semester of study (excluding summer sessions). A $s examina- 


tion fee is payable at the time of registration. 

Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail 
themselves of the regular transcript services of the Educational Test- 
Ing Service. By special permission seniors who expect to graduate in 
June may take the Graduate Record Examinations at the previous Fall 
as to have transcripts available early in the year when 
applying for admission to graduate schools. 


esting Session, so 


. See the announcements of the various schools and colleges in this 


CATALOGUE for a description of the tests required. 


Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse 
(0 cant А 
› Confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 


fen unsatisfactory. 


Comprehensive Problem, Thesis, or Dissertation —A comprehensive 
Problem, thesis, or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction of re- 
Wirements for the Master’s degrees, the professional degrees in engi- 
neering, the degree of Doctor of Education, the degree of Doctor of 
Б Science, the degree of Doctor of Business Administration, or 
to Eve of Doctor of Philosophy must be presented in its final form 

* dean of the college or school concerned not later than the date 


Specif n T і Т! l | 
Sified in the 1 niversity calendar. Three copies of each comprehensive 
Toblem. thesis, 


tw or dissertation are required, one typewritten original and 
9 legible 


and complete carbon copies. Detailed instructions for the 
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styling of all comprehensive problems, theses, or dissertations should be 
obtained from the appropriate dean. 

Accepted comprehensive problems, theses, or dissertations, 
panying drawings, become the property of the University and are depos- 
1 in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and 

Permission to publish or adapt material 


dissertation 


with accom- 


itec 
made available for circulation. 


in the comprehensive problem, thesis, or must be secured 


from the appropriate dean. 
at Graduation—A candidate is required to 
pplication for graduation in absen 


graduation exercises unless written af 


Presence be present at the 
tia 


15 approved by the dean of his college or school. 


Honors 


With distinction—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the 
degree may be conferred “with dist nction”, at the discretion ol the 
Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher om 
pt that taken during the semester 
| То be eligible for this 


L 


all с tak : : 
all work taken а institution exce 


> degree. 


1 
ately preced 


immed 
honor a student must have complete 


I 


at this institution at least one-half 


of the work required 
may be сой” 


| the Law School, degrees 
stu- 


ine and ti 

at the discretion of the Faculty, on those 
all work taken for the degrees. 

the Faculty t? 


In the School of 


ferred "with distin 
dents who attain an average of 4 on 
“al honors may be awarded by 


Special honors.—Sı d 
anv member of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the 
student's major field of work on recommendation ot the major depart 
ment, r the following regulations: 
E student must have his candidacy for special honors approved 
field not 


by the faculty member representing the major department or 


later than the beginning of the senior year. 


T! ; 
2 he student must 


: i e 
meet such other conditions as may be set at th 


time his candidacy is approved. 
3. No student will be awar led special honors unless he has a quality” 
point index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution excel 
he 
the 


| | y f 
іе semester immediately preceding the gr inting 9? 


that taken during 
degree. 

| - is 
rave completed at th 


ave ў ! 
4. To be eli for honors a student must h 
prior to 


institution at one-half of the work required for the degree 
1 е 
the beginning of the semester immedi preceding the granting ot th 

degree. 
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Military honors—An Air Force ROTC cadet тау be designated ® 
” r 
І } complete« Al 


“Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet" if he (1) has 


Science о а 1 . r ТТЕ 
Science III with an academic standing among the upper third of the st 
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among the upper third of all students in the institution pursuing the 
Same academic major and scheduled to graduate the same school year, 
dents enrolled therein; (2) has an accumulative academic standing 
or an accumulative academic average of B or better; (3) possesses 
high moral character and definite aptitude for service in the Air Force; 
(4) has distinguished himself by demonstrated leadership through par- 
ticipation in recognized extra-curricular activities and while in attendance 
at Air Force ROTC Summer Training Unit. A “Distinguished Air 
Force ROTC Cadet” is authorized to wear a “Dist nguished” badge 
centered above the right breast pocket of the uniform. He may submit an 
application for a regular commission in the United States Air Force, 
which is given final consideration upon his designation as a “Distin- 
guished Air Force ROTC Graduate". 

An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished Air 
Force ROTC Graduate” if he has (1) been designated a “Distinguished 
Air Force ROTC Cadet” and maintained the standards required of a 


“Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet” during the period between des- 
Ignation and graduation; (2) completed the Air Force ROTC Advanced 
Course ; and (3) completed the requirements for a Bachelor’s degree. A 
Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate” will be presented with a 
Certificate signed by the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, and, if he 
made application, will be considered for a regular commission in the 
United States Air Force. 


THE LIBRARY 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use 
9f the University Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon 
the Payment of fees, must be presented as identification. 

The loan period for most books available for home circulation is two 
Weeks, with an additional two-week renew al. A fine of five cents will 
charged for each day a book is overdue. Any book which does circu- 


ate is subject to recall by the Libr ırian at any time. Reserve books for 
Collater : 


al reading must be used in the reading rooms when the Library 
18 open. 


With special permission they may be drawn for overnight use 
ên the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged for 
Ме first hoy 


lio; . ч a 
n thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will 


е wi er : 
Withheld until his library record is clear. 


r or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or frac- 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


he right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stu- 


ent ^ А 
from the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 
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interest of the student or the University, the University Administration 


deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The Unversity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
the right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regula- 
tions shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 
PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 1n 


any University building. A "Lost and Found" Office is maintained 1n 
the Student Union. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


George Martin Koehl, A.M., Dean of the Junior College 
William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 


Languages 
tNorris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Warren Reed West, Ph D., Professor of Political Science 


uth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 


Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 


enjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 


Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 

lorence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
E ood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
*Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Ta Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

aul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

rthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

ohn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
Tances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 
"ouis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 


7» . 
illiam Henry Myers, А.М., Professor of Physical Education for Men 


4 arold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor 0f Sociology 
сч Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
arles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 


award Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomati 


Е listory 

Ur N . > А 

Nest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 
red Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

— 


lent of the University, the Dean of Fact ties, the Dean and Assistant 


Mitute the рычна Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instr 


leave of 2 
* of absence fall semester 1956-57 
1 On sabbatical е. 


leave fa semester 250-5 


Profesa College the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the Univer 
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Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 

Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch, M.F.A., Professor of Art 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
W omen 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

George M ırtin Koe A.M., Professor of Physics 

Lubin Poe Leggette, А.М., Depew Professor of Speech 

Robert Dale ( ampbell, Ph.D Р, fessor of Geogra 


John Ph.D., Professor of Classical Languages and 


Joseph nry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education for 
, Ph.D., Professor of European History 


UM. Professor of Home Economics 


, Professor of Physical Education for Women 


Associate Professor of English Composition 


› › } 1 , 
Prof ssor of } sycnology 


Com- 


Reuben Esselstyn Wood. Ph.D.. Associate Professor of Chemistry 
)., Associate Professor of English 


ature 
Carr Bartle 
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Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education for Men 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 
Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 
James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Associate Professor of Secretarial 
Studies 
Clifton Earl Olmstead, A.B., Th.D., Associate Professor of Religion 
Lewis Sl: ack, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His- 
tory 
Philip Highfill, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Literature 
Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Professor 
of Physical Education for Men 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
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Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
James Willis Rob Ь, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Howard Roland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Edith Shores Surrey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Robert Crumpton Willson, A.B., Assistant Professor of Journalism 
Lee Shew ard Bielski, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
William Graham Clubb, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French 
Walter David Fackler, А.В., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Helen Zhemchuzhnaya Y akobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian 
Wilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., ада Professor of Economics 
Н larland Walter Westermann, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 
Iton Harold Desmond, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 
illiam Edw ard Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
avid Gover W hite, B.Ch.E., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
John Gilbert Palmer, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Botany 
эа Ernest Murphy, А.М., Assistant Professor of Geography 
ohn Palmer Reesing, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant ^d fessor of English 
“dward Felix Turner, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 
Зару Johnson, А.М., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
uth St. Cyr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education 
chard Ww alton Ste pt hens, А.М. Assistant Professor of Sociology 
ster Hayden McC all, Jr. A.M., Assistant Professor of Statistics 
аў arle Benson, М.В АЕ Ламай Р rofessor of Accountin 
ary 7 mee Metivi ier Jr., А.М., Instructor in Romance Languages 
ма е Cook, А.М., Instructor in English Composition 
averstock Ness, M.S., Instructor in Chemistry 
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Roy Clay Putman, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 
Richard Bruce Erno, A.M., Instructor in English 
Andre-Guy LaCerte, М.5., Instructor in Physics 

John Lyle Prather, A.B., Instructor in Physics 


COMMITTEES* 
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Sam Clark Munson 
James Willis Robb 


1958 1959 
Richard Catlin Haskett Francis Edgar Johnston 
Theodore Peter Perros John Gage Allee, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Carr Bartleson Lavell, Chairman 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen James Harold Coberly 
Richard Catlin Haskett William Graham Clubb 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


William Lewis Turner, Chairman 
Robert Corbin Vincent Edward Felix Turner 
І avell 


Raymond George Hankin Carr Bartleson 


Eva M iyne Johnson 


Junior COLLEGE Apvisory COMMITTEI 


Dean of the Junior College, Chairman 
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Charles Watson Bliven Joseph Henry Krupa 
Robert Corbin Vincent William Lewis Turner 
Carr Bartleson Lavell Mildred Hollander Shott 
Lee Sheward Bielski Carol Ruth St. Cyr 


іо 
r 1 , ча” "n offici 
ıt of the University and the Dean of the Junior College are members б 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College, which administers the first two years of the 
Standard four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences, was 
established in 1930, as a part of the academic reorganization of the Uni- 
versity. Prior to 1930, the four-year program had been administered by 
Columbian College since its organization in 1821. 

The Junior College curricula continue the studies of a general cultural 
nature begun in the secondary schools, and lay a foundation for the more 
Specialized work which is to follow. Emphasis is accordingly laid (1) 
upon the social, cultural, biological, and physical background of civiliza 
tion and (2) upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution of 
More advanced work. 

The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required 
for admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the preprofessional work required by the 
schools of Medicine and Law. 

In addition it provides the following two-year curricula in vocational 
training: Accounting, Home Economics, Medical Technology—Basic 
Course, Physical Sciences, and Secretarial Studies. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


‚In order that students may have opportunities for assistance in plan- 
ning their courses and also for obtaining personal, educational, and vo- 
Сайопа] advice in every phase of their academic work during the first 
two years, a number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to 
unior College students. 

Members of the Fac ulty, selected for their knowledge of Junior Col- 
све requirements and student programs, advise students in making up 


t н 
"Ir programs of study for each semester. A separate staff of ex- 


Perienced advisers under the chairmanship of the Dean assists those stu- 
*nts who find it difficult to make adjustments to college life because of 
Scholastic or other reasons. Students who are "warned" or who are on 
Probation may be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals. 
pe are encouraged to consult any member of the Advisory Staff 
“ieir instructors about college problems at any time. 
А Е notices of “warning” or probation will be sent to the parents 
Nardians of students on request, and the Dean and members of the 
dvisory Staff are 
Concerning stuc 
tudents 


available for consultation with parents or guardians 

lent problems. 

ата in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected to 
e themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 


— неса 
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TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-27, and the University 


regulations stated on pages 40-54. 


SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 


Students admitted to the Junior College may be required to take the 


scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English —Special placement examinations, required of all entering 
freshmen, will be conducted by the English Department. Before students 


istered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of 


are regist 
Those 


y 
£ 

1 
п 


ary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. 


уосабі { 


students who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, 
be exempted from one or both halves of the English Composition course; 
those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be assigned to 
English A, 

Romance Languages.—A standardi 


ar . 1 " 
zed placement examınatıon will be 


i 0 З‏ , 11 £ ا 
required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the‏ 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination‏ 


credit to be 


assignment will be made to the appropriate course with 


assigned on the usual basis. This does not apply to students whose pre- 


vious ex псе in a given is equivalent to two college years. 
The of Correct English The use of correct English, oral oF 


written, is required not only in English but also in all other courses (зё 


, 
page 84). 


FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 
rses 


> е n 
A Junior ( ollege student may not take second-group courses (cou d 
an 


numbered 101-200) without the written permission of the instructor 
* Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permitted t9 
postpone a first-group course required under the curriculum for whic 
he is registered in order to take a second-group course for elective credit. 


The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the Junior © ol- 
pro- 


ot 


lege years, and advanced courses in Columbian College and the 
fessional schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student pro” 
grams. No student on probation is permitted to take second-grouP 
Courses exc by the express permission of the Committee on Scholar“ 


ship. 


AMOUNT ОР WORK 


Sixteen or seventeen semester hours constitute a normal k 
: ў r p ake 
load. A student not on probation may be permitted by the Dean to с 


“з 
eighteen semester hours. 
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A student having a quality-point index of 3.50 may, with the per- 
mission of the Dean, take nineteen or twenty semester hours. No 
student may take more than twenty semester hours, except with the per- 
mission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

For an employed student working more than twenty-four hours a 
week, ten semester hours constitute a normal academic load. An em- 
ployed student not on probation may be permitted by the Dean to take 
eleven semester hours. An employed student having a quality-point 
index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to take thirteen or four- 
teen semester hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a semester is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, to bring his program within the limitations 
Set by the Faculty for the amount of work to be carried by an employed 
Student. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible to the instructor in charge of the 
Course for which he is registered for all the work of the course, and all 
absences must be excused before provision will be made for him to make 
up the work missed. 

With the exceptions noted below, occasional absences from a course, 
Not to exceed in number the semester hours credit for the course, will be 
automatically excused. (If a course has distinct divisions such as lectures, 
aboratories, recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata to such sepa- 
rate divisions.) In the application of this rule absences immediately pre- 
Ceding or following holiday periods are to be counted double. 

Such automatic excuses are intended to cover the occasional minor 
*Xigencies and not to constitute an indiscriminate privilege. A student on 
Probation is allowed no automatic excuses. 

*XCuses for absences from two or more consecutive class periods, and 
=~ absences from examinations which have been announced in advance, 
E obtained only by making written application to the instructor in 

of the course, 
Be eer whose absences. from any са whether excused or unex- 
will E іп excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods 
е the grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the 


ea А . e е " 
N On recommendation of the instructor in the course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
A 


Ours 
“і f work including eighteen semester hours in his curriculum re- 
Wirements 


8 ‹ Кр : : 
tudent who has satisfactorily completed at least thirty-two semester 


is classed as a sophomore. 
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THE DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 


College, the degree of Associate in Arts or Associate in Science is con- 
; | 
1 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


"г! 1 م‎ 1 
The last fifteen hours of work required for 


must be taken in residence in the Junior College. 


The system of grading and of computing schol 


detail on pages 46 and 47. 


In order to receive the degree of Associate in Arts or 


st 2.00 


lence a student must have a quality-point index of at 
Honor Roll The name of every student who has а quality-point ur 
or higher on the basis of his complete record at this Uni- 


versity will be placed on tl onor roll and published. No consideration 


is given to those who have c ted a total of І than fifteen semester 
І 1 1 1 еа” 1 1 
hours. А place on the honor roll does not necessarily mean that the 


student will receive hon on g tion 
Dean's. List.—The of every student who makes a quality-point 
index of 3.50 or higher o n of fifteen semester hours of wo! 


t for that 


semester 
'robation.—A student must maintair , lity-point index of at least 
2.00 or De lace: on ro tion " 
"D » 
A st ret 5 1 tion ( his quality-point index ! 
Budd uda. dia ee litv-noint index betwetl 
- | 1 › за } ҥш 


holarship, which 


may retain him on probation or suspend him. ; 
Sucher " A student who | malit t index below 1.50 will 
ам зах аз савай а са Оса which 
п tain m on p ition 8 I m 
A st nt w $s t to probation for the third time, whether sue" 
€ t | inter: will ended 
A student spende r poor scholarship may ply for re ‚dmissiof 
f in interval of one calendar year. On application for readmission 
the student must s |} t specific evidi e to the Committee on Scholar“ 


hin el 1 . sus“ 
5 that he is better а fied to pursue college work A student 
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The foregoing scholarship rules are applied when a student has under 
taken a minimum of twelve hours. Thereafter, the rules are applied in 
multiples of nine hours. 

W arnings.—At stated intervals during the academic year instructors 
file in the Office of the Junior College the names of those students who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. A “warning” will then be sent to 
the student and a copy of the warning filed with the appropriate adviser. 
A “warning” constitutes notice to the student that he must consult his 
instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. “Warning periods” 
are established between the 7th and 8th weeks of the fall and spring 
semesters. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of sixty-four semester hours of college 
Work is required, as outlined in one of the Junior College curricula de- 
scribed below. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than twelve semester hours of 
Professional courses may be included in the one hundred and twenty-four 
Semester hours required for the Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian Col- 
ее. Junior College students electing professional courses under this 
rule must obtain the approval of the Dean of the Junior College before 
registering for these courses. 

Physical Education Requirements.—Physical Education or Air Force 

OTC, Leadership Laboratory is required of all students in the 
freshman 
Ments” 


and sophomore years. (See “Physical Education Require- 
“З, pages 49 and 50.) 

Foreign Language Requirements.—In curricula requiring foreign lan- 
p а student must complete satisfactorily the equivalent of two years 

ege work in a single foreign language. 
Student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a 
ee language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 
anguage. 


Sing] 


кы Student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the 
nior 


th C ollege requirement by continuing in the same language must take 
* lan 


Buage placement test (see page 62). 
n А " s : " 
EA ката, one year of high school language is considered to be equiva- 
0 
> one semester of college language. 


n so і , : 1 
pren: me instances foreign languages are required or recommended as a 
‚ Paration for 


“Зай 
tonal schools, 
Quirements 


Necess; . 
55arv ? . ` 
Ty, in his Junior College program. 


advanced work in Columbian College and the profes- 
E I 


Ihe student should consult his adviser as to these re 


hg 4 - г 
so that appropriate foreign languages may be included, when 
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English Requirements—Entering students registering in the pre Co- 
lumbian College curricula will follow the sequence of English 1, both 
halves оі one of the introductory literature courses, and English 4. This 
does not apply to students transferring to these curricula or students 
registering in the preprofessional or vocational curricula. Students 
whose plans require the completion of English 1 and 2 before taking the 


required literature course must secure permission from the Dean. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA 
I. CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION TO COLUMBIAN 
COLLEGE AND THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


follow urricula comprises the first two years ol a 


ind prepares the student for upper 


division work, 


All curricula in this group lead to the degree of Associate in Arts. 


A. COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 


І. ARTS AND LETTERS : 
б tor the Bachelor ot 


“аг curriculum prepares 


Semester 
Hours 


91-92, Clas ical Lan- 
52, German 51-52, 
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ARRE bo cc аа а rar „ПЛ. EEE REN. Ў. 
2. SCIENCE 

The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science curriculum in Columbian College: 

Semester 

Hours 

English Composition 

and Literature I; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan- 

ges 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, 


or Spanish 51-52; English 4 12 
Foreign Language ...French or German or non-science e 12 
Nore.—A reading knowledge of French or 
German is required. This may be satisfied by 
French 4 or German 4 or by special examina- 
tion. 
Mathematics ........ Mathematics 3, 6, or electives................ 6 
Nore.—The Mathematics 3 requirement may 
be satisfied by offering two years of high school 
algebra acceptable for admission; the Mathe- 
matics 6 requirement may be satisfied by offer- 
ing one-half year of high school trigonometry 
acceptable for admission. 
-hysical Education...See pages 49-50 for statement of requirement... 4 
BENE с... (a) Biology 1-2, Botany 1, 2, Zoology 1-2 
(b) Chemistry 11-12, Physics 5, 7 (6, 7) (s, 
Оу ER - ...18 to 22 
(In satisfying this requirement, at least one 
year-course must be taken in each group (a) 
= and (b).) 
Social Studies ....... Economics 1-2, Geography 51-52, History 
39-40, 71-72, Political Science 9-10, or Sociol- 
ОБУ 1=2 cc ccceccedvctccccccccccesccacsees |: 
A SE аа, Бабосаў Крс АН, oo 2 to ¢ 
Total.. €0094960006050009000000900090000 64 


3. PREMEDICAL 

The first sixty semester hours of the ninety required for admission 
to the School of Medicine are undertaken in the Junior College. 
Temedical students may follow either the Arts and Letters cur- 
Ticulum or the Science curriculum listed above. However, they 
should note the specific requirements for admission to the School of 
Medicine, (See Admissions, pages 15 and 16.) Each premedical pro- 
Eram must be approved by the Premedical Adviser. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 
" Р è 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
“tence in Pharmacy curriculum in the School of Pharmacy. 


} З suggest 7 | 
hilosoph еме include one of the following courses: Art 11-12, 71-72: 
$12 І t 4 
5» Зе Studer ~ >». 4 . s 
later a] бы ould advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and 
eral co, 
redit і, „nen f ed таў 


"rt r n f " 1 F) 
‚or given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 


Divisions 
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Students planning to complete the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (see pages 154-57) in four years 
should complete nine hours of approved elective work in addition to 
the Junior College curriculum listed below. This additional work 


i а x we 
may be taken during the Summer Sessions 


Semester 


Hours 


oo 


н и і Cher 151- 11 

Social Studies ..... E з 1 j 

Profe І С «Р у 1-2 (Freshr 1 3 
P 21-22. 2 зе (бор! re ve 14 

5 ; Е t > Res 49-5 State ot re ent 4 

КОСО. SEs е Tio The Fie Es e 5 


\ 


Total Зе PE ^t 64 


C. SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 


1. EDUCATION 
lowing rriculum prepares for the Bachelor % 


lucation curriculum in the School of Education: 


Semestef 
Hours 


6 


Eng I I 

Eng 51-5 71-72 r 91-92 м b 
Foreign I guag I Ge i Latin, R і D yish.) 
4 See page 65 ‹ ` lage re rement 12 
Р I 19-50 Í ent of requirement 4 
y 


1-2; Botany 


1-2; Geography $1, 
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2. HOME ECONOMICS 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 


Science in Home E 


BEER Veosceeio ets 
Physical Education.. 
Psychology 
Science 
Soc ial 


Studies? ..... 


Major Prerequisites 


A 


Jemic Electives .. 


с 


. PHYSICAL EDUCA’ 


conomics curriculum in the School of Education: 


Semester 


Hours 
A TRG ар E ON ( 
English 51-52, 71-72, Speech 1, 2 (1, 11)..... 6 
‚бее pages 49-50 for statement « t 4 
POP AA се сано ороно 6 
Biology 1-2, Chemistry 11-12, Physics 5, 6, 7.. 6-8 


Economics, History, Political Science, or Sociol- 


ORY ьн ео е соь а бе бе ее ёі еа ов бо веевав све 12 

. Home Economics 1, 22 (Freshman year)...... ( 
Home Economics 51, 62 (Sophomore year).... 6 
(Freshman year): SETS Tc De ode Vo 4d $03 6 
voor o ИО) ечен e ewer 44 

TOUR. RAS 64 


TION FOR MEN 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 


Science in Physical 
tion: 


English 


"hysical Education... 
Science ,. 
Social Studies 


Major Prerequisites 


Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 


Semester 


Hours 
Eng а Ў Туру МЫ с un ( 
E а. а ур Te scenes 4 
Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 (Freshman уеаг).. 6 or 8 
History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 9-10; or 
Sociology 1-2 (Freshman year)............. ( 
E і History, or Political Science (Sor 
omore year) . “ТТТ decoro P ( 
‚ Physical Education 43-44, 47; Speech 1 or 11 
I reshman YCAT) uno sn 05H 00000 паваеннае 9 
Physical Edu 49, 50, 58; Psyc 
y 1, 22 (Sophomore year) ......... 18 
ЧҮҮЛҮН IEA is Ju 
a a e водок 64 


* PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


I he following 
Clence in ] 
ton: 


tw 


hy sical 


E Courses 


ses 
omic. are to be selected with the approval of the adviser 


1 > 
о-уеат urricuium prepares for the Bachelor ot 


Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 


in the Department of Home 


Schools, and Divisions 


Ce lle ges, 


Semester 
Hours 


Enghslt: «den 205 с English I, Bos vice ые сь бб eins eo 


Р! 


ysical Education ..1, 2, 11, 12................................ 

25.7 x Í , 

оюу 1-2 

History 39-40, 

Sociology 1 

Major Prerequisites , Physical Educ 
Physical Ec 


Academic Electives .. (Each year) ................... 


D. SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT: 


1. ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor ol 
in Government curricula in Accounting and in Business Ad- 
ation in the School of Government: 
Semester 
Hours 


6 


equireme б 

Se ach vp 0 6 

> 

тег & 
eien Cor e in- 


2. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


er Е à : Aelor 0! 

The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor % 

: x . - ps t. ho School OF 
Arts in Governmen in Foreign Affairs in the 5C 

Government: 
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Hours 
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Physical Education...See pages 49-50 for statement of requirement... 4 
Social Studies ...... ‚conomics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Political 
ПОМО a nw nod do s a ЛЕ; 24 
OCASO corso sso (To satisfy minimum required credits. Students 
interested in Foreign Service include Geog- 
AAA Вар 10 to 12 
О A a анка ЯН ERE 04 


3. BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curriculum in Business and Economic Statistics 
in the School of Government: 


Semester 
Hours 
Accounting ........./ ARS A BEER EEE Ra 6 
or у аер JEMEN e AENA e ad а 6 
Foreign Language ...See page 65 for foreign І: equirement 12 
Mathematics ........ Mathematics 20 and prerequisites........... 3 to 12 
Physical Education...See pages 49-50 for statement of requirement... 4 
Social Studies ...... Economics 1-2; Philosophy $1-52............. 12 
трн “о LS MA O 3 or 
ee ee ee ee Me 6 to 18 
BOREL EEE EEE 64 


II. VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 


In addition to the above curricula, all of which prepare for admission 
{0 upper division colleges and schools, the Junior College offers the fol- 
owing two-year terminal courses. 

The curricula in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree 
of Associate in Arts. The curricula in Home Economics, Medical Tech- 
nology— Basic Course, and Physical Sciences lead to the degree of Asso- 
“ate in Science. 


'. ACCOUNTING 
The required work may be completed in two years on a full-time 


b 


4815 or in three years оп a part-time basis, with the approval of the 


adviser, 
Semeste 
A : Hours 
Counting ........./ Accounting 1-2, IOI, III, 121-22, 161, 171, 181, 
x с Кр ee exui ба а а A 33 
Business 
—— Administration .... Business at Шу сезе» чн VERREM 3 
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ts not given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 
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72, 
72 

Economics ........ . Economics 1-2 6 
English ...........- English 1, 2 6 
Physical F jucation...See pages 49-5 4 
Political Science ..... Political Science 127-2! 6 
Elective ............ To be selected with the approval of the adviser © 

У харф А. e EUR ape PPP 64 

2. HOME ECONOMICS 

Semester 

Hours 

6 


I, 22, 5I, 02...... “е 
ment of requiren 


3. MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY—BASIC COURSE 


certifica” 


This course is in preparation for further training toward 
jon con“ 


tion as medical technologist. See pages 116-17 for informat 


cerning the Medical Technologist Course. 


English 
Foreign Language 
Literature or So 

Studie 


quirement. +» 


I History 397 


Geography 51, 52, 
olitical Science 9-1 yr Sociology 


Physical Edu 
RE t - % 
Zoology 1-2... MEM 6 
F : Jacteriology 112, Zoology 41-42, 138, 145» 5 6 
TER (Mathematics 3, 6, Physics 5 are re ommende 
3, 6, y 5 ы —E 


C : 
Courses are to be selected with the approval of the adviser in the Departs 


onormics 
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4. PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


This curriculum is designed for part-time students who do not 
wish to extend their collegiate education beyond sixty-four semester 
hours of work. All other students, interested in the study of 
physical science should follow the pre-Columbian College Science 
curriculum. 


Ser er 
Hours 
A ВААУ Sess TECIE 415: 0 AO 12 
Civil Engineering .... l be баб, ей ec zo 17. 4 
М Ча i RAS PM 8. ЭР еБаы бб 44 vo 9 
Mathematics A Яра аргу а 15 
Mechanical 
Engineering ical Engineering 3, 4 .......... сё 4 
Physical Educatior See pages 49-50 for statement of re ment 4 
EU сь чос Чі ЭЯ E ў. зай A а 15 
RL (Speech 1, Economics 1-2 suggested) 1-10 
RS A AEN. 64 
5. SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
oe ster 
Я Hours 
AA NTE Dd ER RR 6 
English 51-52, «Чу MAA Se 6 
Physic al Education. ..See pages 49-50 for statement of requirement 4 
Secretarial Studies*. . Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 16, SI, 54.. 24 
Social Studies ....... A A УЛАЙЛЫ ЛИ S 46a Yn d 6 
0 CO hse gos ROMAINE (ro sksriiessi cas drukeu exerce us j 
IUS qq: абаз а ES Ерэвана” ES 3 
Elective ...... vé Vd (To be selected with the approval of the 12 
ET EEE a TE T 


Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements? 


A Student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
lon as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
i етей of the curriculum requirements in that subject and may qual- 
tot ad registration in an advanced course. Passing this examination does 
title the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. A stu- 
ent desiring to take such examinations should make written request of 
the ET and pay the required fee at the Office of the Treasurer before 
-— "te of the examination specified in the University calendar. 


°۵ "€ 
«ualif, : r 1 
Dla ified students, upon the approval of the adviser or the satisfactory completion of a 
Cement test м рр 
dviser “М, may waive Secretarial Studies 1, 11, and 12. Other courses, approved by the 
t Thi Wul be substituted 


is i 
Work Provision student, all of whose require 


3 win t rh pr ] 
Must be Im does not apply to the premedic 


з a recognized college of arts and 
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Honors 


The degree of Associate in Arts or Associate in Science may be con- 
ferred “with distinction” upon the student who has a quality-point index 
of 3.50 or higher, provided that student has been in residence at the 
University for 30 hours, 15 of which must have been taken in the Junior 


College at the time the index is calculated. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
tNorris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch, Professor of Art 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Tank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

гапсіз Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

enjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

v 'Orence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
М ‘Sod Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
M helma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

га Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

aul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

tthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

ohn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 

“duis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

aul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
+. Told Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 
Mamuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

tarles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

ward Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
istory 


Erne N ` А ^ , . 
< “St Sewell Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Lite rature 


€ Dean of I ilties, the Dean and the Associate Dear 
niversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, 
ме Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the 
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Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A, Professor of Art 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Depew Professor of Speech 

Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., S.T.D., D.D., Litt.D., Milbank Professor 


of Religion 
Robert Dale Camy bell, Ph.D., Professor of Ge ography 


Ph.D., Professor of Classical Languages and 


John Francis Latimer, 
Literatures 

*Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Professor оў Speech 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr. Jur., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

George Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Spee« h 

Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
position 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

+Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathe matics 

Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 

James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Americi 
ture 

Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 

William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

James Norman Mosél, А.М., Associate Professor of Psychology 


Com- 


an Litera 
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Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 
William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin American 
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Lewis Slack, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His- 
tory 
Philip Highfill, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Literature 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
Theodore Peter Perros, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
ernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
oward Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
obert Crumpton Willson, A.B., Assistant Professor of Journalism 
Walter David Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Helen Zhemchuzhnaya Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian 
ilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 
arland Walter Westermann, А.М., Assistant Professor of Geography 
lton Harold Desmond, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 
illiam Edward Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
ohn Gilbert Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany 
ichard Ernest Murphy, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 
dward Felix Turner, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 
ohn Palmer Reesing, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
John William Skinner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 
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CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Secretary 

Charles William Cole 


Alan Thomas Deibert 
Edward Felix Turner, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON THE USE or Correct ENGLISH 


Averett Howard, Chairman 
Robert Hamilton Moore 


Robert Crumpton Willson 


un, Jr. 
ahan 


George Francis Henig 


Muriel Hope McClan 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Florence Marie Mears, Chairman 
Howard Maxwell Merriman 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 


Antonio Alonso | 
COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


The Dean of the College, Chairman 


Fred Salisbury Tupper Everett Herschel Johnson 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen 


Lubin Poe Leggette 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

o ) зві” 
І іп 1821. James Monroe, then pres 

- "ess 

ongres 


1 


Columbian College was founde 
dent of the United States, aided in obtaining 
h established “The Columbian College in 


the charter from ( 


the District of Columb! 
English: 


У; 
for the “sole and exclusive purpose of educating youth in the 
learned and foreign languages, the liberal arts, sciences and literature’ 
with full power to confer all degrees “usually gr inted and conferred 
colleges” 

In 1930, when the Junior College was established, the name “© olum 
bian College” was bestowed upon the senior college of liberal arts: | 


THE CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Columbian College is that branch of the University which 

, ; , ; » 16 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in the liberal arts. Its purpose - “es 
І both his particular аве 
- E ent 


lent to develop harmoniously 1 
It demands of the stu“ 


enable the st 
A 


areness as a human being 


and his general a 


Columbian College 
AA NUMMUS. um а а 2 
a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning and at the 
Same time an understanding of how that field of specialization fits into 
the larger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems which con- 
front modern man. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly 
enlightened expertness which encourages its graduates to grow through 
the years in ability and wisdom. 


The program is a contemporary application of the historic liberal arts 
tradition. A particular vitality and meaning are imparted to it by the 
fact that The George Washington University is situated in the cosmo- 
Politan capital city of a nation to which, increasingly, the world looks for 
leadership. Here, uniquely, the liberal arts tradition is put to the test 
Of contact with reality. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in Columbian College are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-27, and the University 
regulations stated on pages 46-54. 


PREREQUISITES 


It is assumed that a student entering Columbian College has met the 
requirements of the Junior College under the Arts and Letters curricu- 
ИШ or the Science curriculum. (See the Junior College section of the 
ATALOG UE. ) Following is a summary of these prerequisites: 

E Е" and Letters curriculum: (1) English composition (6 semes- 
ITs 


and an additional year course (6 semester hours) in English, 
Meric 


an, European, Classical, or any other foreign literature. (2) 


Wo c = - 
› college years (at least 12 semester hours) of a single foreign 


апр, , ; е 
ar Buage or the equivalent (see foreign language requirement, page 65), 
‚е Tequired. 


. А transfer student who has had foreign language courses 
Anothe 


Much я г institution meeting 4 or 5 times a week may have acquired as 

four Зы 12 semester hours in a foreign language without having taken 

itional неге (two full years). Sucha student is required to take ad- 

EL work here in the same language until he has completed four 
ers ( 


\or an equivalent combination of high school years and college 


Sem 
este у . " 
: 181. (3) At least one year (6 semester hours) in social studies, 


Совет fro 


З0сіо[ ору m first group courses in History, Political Science, Economic s, 
Mester А ог Geography, 18 required, (4) At least one year (6 or 8 
: lours) of a laboratorv « ience (Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 

à 8, Or Zoology ) : j 


із required. 
le remain: . ` 6 о 
mum p maining hours of the Junior College program (roughly a mini- 
0 й iei 
22 to 24 hours) should be devoted to the prerequisite courses 
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required by the prospective major department (as stated following the 
departmental staff in the courses of instruction section of the CATA- 
LOGUE) or recommended by the advisers in the field-of-study major 


together with appro- 


(see 


pamphlets prepared by the respective advisers), 


priate electives. Electives in Art, Philosophy, or Religion are recom- 


mended. 


The Science curriculum requirements in English are the same as those 


of the Arts and Letters curriculum. A year course of a social study 18 
required. The foreign-language requirement is the same as for the Arts 
German is specified. At 


and Letters curriculum, except that French or 
least 6 semester hours in Mathematics must be taken 
rospective majors in Chemistry or Physi 
courses in both biological and physi- 


» additional work in 
Mathematics is required of p св. 
In science, the student should take 
cal sciences, bearing in mind the prerequisites stated by the department 
er which he expects to major as well as specified in 
and Chemistry for majors 1® 


Chemistry.) 


und prerequisites 
certain departments (such as Mathematics 
Physics, or Mathematics and Physics for majors in 

A transfer student admitted to Columbian College with 
(whether in amount or in 


deficiencies 11 
distribution of 
j to 


begin to make up such deficiencies immediately upon admission to C olus 
for the purpose each semester untl a 


freshman or sophomore work 


courses), corresponding to the programs outlined above, is requires 


bian College, and to carry courses 
ation requirements described above are 
must complete Pf 
as pre 


і satisfied. ot" 


the general ed 
dents transferring from the School of Government 
and in literature 


Electives in Art, Philosophy 


PUR n = - к 
Columbian College requirements іп science 
scribed in the Arts and Letters curriculum. 


у 1:.* 
or Religion are recommended. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily y 
more than seventeen semester hours. A student employed more e^ 
twenty-four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take not mor 
than ten semester hours. 

is 3.50 or higher may 


A full-time student whose quality-point index is 


nt W 
s. An employed student ы 


take not more than nineteen semester hour А 

MU ster рош? 
meets the same stand: may take not more than tw elve semestt 

і ‘aug | } 1 b sequent 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment 59 5 t 

герої 


to registration or at апу time during а semester is required to 
г er schedule 
rder that adjustments 1n А 


that fact immediately to the Dean, іп ord 76 
Faculty с 


program within the : 
employ® 


may be made, if necessary, to bring his 
1 


limitations upon the amount of work to be carried by i 


student. 
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ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 
charge before provision is made for the student to make up the work 
missed. Excessive absence in any course will lead to loss of credit in 
that course, even though other requirements, such as tests, term papers, 
and examinations are met 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has completed less than thirty semester hours in Colum- 
bian College, and who has registered his major at the Office of the Reg- 
istrar is classed as a junior. A student who has completed thirty semes- 
ter hours in Columbian College, including at least one course in his 
Major, is classed as a senior. A student who has satisfactorily com- 
Pleted the work for the Bachelor’s degree, and whose program of study 


аз been approved and filed in the Office of the Registrar, is classed as 
A master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
With special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 


to undertake independent study under the personal dire 
Structor, 


falls, 
design 


ction of an in- 
in accordance with the rules of the division in which the subject 


Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits as 


ated in the list of courses of instruction in the CATALOGUE. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HoME-Stupy COURSES 


y 
No credit is 


given for work done by correspondence or in home- 
Udy courses, 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory 
Columbian College, 
lence is conferred, 

le N Cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum 


ad i : 
M ing to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Cine is offered. 


completion of the undergraduate requirements 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
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REQUIREMENTS F( JR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCI 


For the residence requirement, see pages 50-51. Students intending 
, an College from а non degree ot 


ically the regulation 


granting div ision 
concerning transit! 


to transfer to Colun 
the University should note spec 
within the University, see pages 48 and 


49. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of с mputing scholarship is described їй 
detail on pages 46 and 47. 

luate, a student must have a general quality- 

nt with a Departmental 


Joint index 
M ajor 


ubject- 


In order to graduat 
1 1 : } 
In addition, the st 


point index of at least 2.50 in his major 
„d in сой 


re 


nstitutions are not cons! 
Study Major 


iken at other ir 


int index. The student with a Field-ot 


nt by passing the Major Examir 


1ation. 
group 


‚litv.noint index in the major, all second 


y - 2 in n : W ishing’ 


ses in the major field taken at The George 
included, even though num requirements tOr the 
en exceeded, except when registration for graduate 
( es received in first-group courses are not con- 
зі 
гоп A stude must maintain a quality-point 1n lex of at least 
2.00 r be pl ed on probation A student remains on ‚robation аз long 
4 ; t ex is below 2.00, or until his | robation 1$ removet 
by the Committee on Scholarship. 

Suspension A student who has quality-point и lex below 1.50 of 
who is on probation f А | semester, whether succ sive O 
iter ат $ led. 3 

A st nt suspen poor s olar hip may ар] ly for readmissio" 

r an interval « T lendar year He must then submit evidence = 
during his 


id Advanced Standing that › 
indicat 


absence from the University he has so onducted himself as t0 
n 1 T h T род! 
that he w »rofit ї ssior A st nt suspended twice i 
с н not Бе readmitte . ted 
ABR 1 : 11 
yregoing scholarship rules art ipplied to a student with а lin 
vn «тыд M Mu Ср „meste! 
he е or W e has undertaken minimum of fifteen se 
hours. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
at 
Ihe curriculum requirements for the Ba helor's degrees indue og 
: > : : 0 
least sixty semester hours beyond the requirements of the Junior ( 
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(the curriculum in Arts and Letters or in $; ience) and the satisfactory 
completion of the major. Each program must be approved by the major 
adviser and by the Dean. 

At least twenty-four semester hours of the last sixty semester hours 
Counted towards the Bachelor’s degree must be taken in subjects* not 
included in the major field or department. The student should consult 
his major adviser at each registration regarding the inclusion in his pro- 
gram of suitably distributed electives. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than twelve semester hours of 
Professional courses may be included in the one hundred and tw enty-four 
Semester hours required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College, 
Columbian College students electing professional courses under this rule 
Must obtain the approval, in advance, of the Dean of Columbian College. 
Ordinarily courses in Physical Education and technical courses in Edu 
Cation will not be approved for credit toward a degree in Columbian 
College. 

After selecting a curriculum, a student may not change to another 


except by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfill the 
Tequirements of 
at the 


Each Student is required to select and file with the Registrar a choice 
major upon entering Columbian College. He may change the major 


With the consent of the Dean and of the department or division 
Concerned, 


In effect 


the curriculum to which he changes which are in effect 
time the change is approved by the Dean, 


and must meet the requirements for the new major which are 
at the time the change is approved by the Dean. 


‘irst group courses may be required as prerequisites to undergraduate- 
Major Programs, but because of their introductory character may not be 
punted as part of such programs. (See “Explanation of Course Num- 

ers”) 

Stude 


col nts transferring from other institutions or from other schools, 

0 wwe * А "2^ а е . е 

» ges, or divisions in this 1 niversity with major requirements wholly 
Substantially 

torily at le; 

in С z 

n Columbi 


will Count 


met will, nevertheless, be required to complete satisfac- 
ist twelve semester hours of approved work in the major field 
an College in order to receive a Bachelor’s degree. This work 
аз part of the minimum residence requirement. 


хат ял: ces x " : : 
йа @minations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements —A student de- 
Sirin 4 ES : 
E Ю omit a required or prerequisite course may take such examina- 


Es : x: “д” " 

“я я the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 

and leved of the curriculum or prerequisite requirement in that subject 
May - . . . ‚ 

_ {У qualify for registration in an айуап‹ ed course. Passing of thi 


1115 
" 
A 
G raph Biology, Botany, 


Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literatures, Economics English 
Germanic Languages Literatures, History, Journalism Mathematics, 
аэра ^ Î Literat 


Mitical Science, Psych Religion, Romance Languages and Lite 
iteratures. © ogy. Speech. Stat 


seology, 
Slavie рау, Physics y 
ages and | 


7 
з, Zoolog 
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degree. A 


examination shall not entitle him to any credit toward a 


of the Treasurer 


student desiring to take suc 
І pay the required fee at the 


of the Dean and pay 
before the date of the examination specified in the University calendar. 


Use of Correct English.—Any student whose English in any course 


whatever is deemed un m ted by the instructor Ю 
the Dean and to the on Correct English. The 
Chairman of the Com assign su plem “(агу work, У ithout 
ıcademic credit, varying in amount with the needs of tl nt. И 
the work pres ri is equiv ilent to he regul r tuition fee is 

n ed Пате to make up 

e sa iction of Committee and 


lents in Columbian 


ate Record Examina- 
scholastic 
which 
hree broad are 


arts: Natural Science, Social Science, and the Humani- 


the Graduate Record Ex- 


provides a measure of general 


and Area Tests (achievement), 


and understanding in t 


ties. (For further information concerning 


Бася 
В chelor or 
k ; i | : H me 
І work OI ] and senior years, including a major in ( 
of the following major fields, must be approved by the major advise 


and by the Dean. 

Major Fie ld 
History and ” 
mercial Art), Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, 
logy, Germanic 
Editorial or Public Relation 
Politica 


t and Civilization, Art 


heory or (2) Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 1 
English Liter 
inc 


ture, French Literature, Geography, Geo Languages ® 
Literatures, History, Journalism (News ns)» 
Latin American Civilization, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, 

Spanish American Literatur 
Spanish Literature, Speech (Speech or Dramatic Art), Statistics, Zoology 


, Л , з tp ص‎ 
Com 4 Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine”, 
1 Doctor 0 


» 1 


Science, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, 


candidate for the con bined degrees of Ba helor of Arts anı 0 
Medicine must 1) complete the Medical School entrance requiremen 
(see pages 15-16); (2) fulfill the Junior College Arts and Letters = 
quirements (see pa 66); (3) fulfill the Columbian College residen 
requirement of at least thirty semester hours; (4) obtain the approval ^ 


Ju 
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the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the School of 
Medicine; (5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the School of 
Medicine at the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of 
the School of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
will be conferred (professional work taken at another institution will 
not satisfy the major requirement for the combined degrees) ; (6) main- 
tain throughout the entire course the scholarship level required for 
graduation. 


Bachelor of Science 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of 
the following sciences must be approved by the major department or divi- 
sión and by the Dean. 


Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 
Biology Chemistry 
Botany Mathematics 
Zoology Physics 


Statistics 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR* 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study 
Major and the departmental major. 


Tue FieLo-or-Srupy MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of co- 
ordi > че - : 
"dinated study and is under the supervision of the appropriate depart 


Ment and the Columbian College Committee on Studies. 


The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of semester 
Ours, по s 


fo ресійс program of courses, and no specific quality-point index 
rt 


Б за major, although the student is required to meet the over-all gen- 
quirements for the degree (at least 124 semester hours with a 
Вад Point index of at least 2.00). The Major Examination in the 
Фарос 9 Major replaces all of the traditional quantitative and 
We requi 


Nation 1; assume 
Sesses the breadt 
Cfined ; 
Average 


rements for a major. Ability to pass the Major Exami 
d to be a convincing demonstration that the student pos 
h, depth, and quality of knowledge of his major usually 
in terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and a better-than 


e ad ‚Quality-point index. A pamphlet prepared under the direction of 
~ Miser in the fie 
ны 


ora 
complete description of the unc 


ld of study and obtainable either from the adviser or 


lergraduate major, see the special bulletin 
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from the Office of the Dean of Columbian College provides the informa- 
tion needed by the prospective student, who should place himself under 
the direction of the appropriate adviser immediately upon completing 
Junior College work and beginning his junior year (the first senior- 
college year) in Columbian College. 
The Field-of-Study Major places special em 
lin lent. Programs in the same major 
ial student's background, previous 
exper ted to consult 


phasis on the intellectual 


development of the individual stu 


may vary, depenc 


study, reading habits, and aptitudes. The student is 
his adviser frequently, and the special proseminar offered in the field 
gives him further opportunity for individual advice 
his needs and abilities. A close 


and direction in pur- 


suing a program especially adapted to 


lent’s success under 


student-adviser relationship is essential for the studen 

the Feld-of-Study Major plan. 

Majors are offered: (1) American 

Biology, (3 negli Literature, (4) 

(6) Latin American Civilization, (7) 
Literature, (9) Spanish Literature 


broadly over the work of its division 


1d Civilization and in Latin America® 
lve s in two divisions, those of Languages and Lit- 
І Sciences. The other Field-of-Study Majors, with 


For the convenience of the student a proseminar is offered in each field 
of study. This course administered by the professor of 
| : 1; he stu- 
ıdvise, guide, and instruct the stu 
ist him 


oratory exercises in order to ass! 


adviser responsible for 
ы 


dent їп his reading, study 
in gaining a coordinate re of his f It is a presentation e 
the content and methods of the major fe ı whole through he 
organization and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various 
mal courses in the major subject and of material not usu ally included 
n such courses. This course is not required. Six semester hour? к 
no qualitative grade, тау Бе assigned. When registered in this court) 
» а nroval ol 


} ] 1 1 } 
the student will have the privilege of visiting, subject to the 
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registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the 
Student who has been accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 


THE Major EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
Close of the senior year; in the case of a student on a limited schedule, 
the Major Examination may be taken not earlier than one calendar year 
before graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination 
May, at the discretion of the Columbian College Committee on Studies, 
© reexamined at a later regular major-examination period. The edu- 
Cational Committee on Studies will have general supervision of the 
Preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major 
Examinations will be held each semester on dates fixed by the respective 
educational committees, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall 


Semester, May 15 for the spring semester, and August 7 for the summer 
Sessions, 


DEPARTMENTAL Mayors 


Dep 


artmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are specifically 
define: 


І in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of 
4 quality-point index of at least 2.50 in all second-group courses taken in 
the Major field. The minimum specific requirements for Departmental 
- ‘J0rs are listed below the staff of instruction of the department con- 
пеў in the section of the CATALOGUE devoted to courses of instruction. 


е Executive Officer of the Department, or designated departmental 
Adviser. 


Era t А - в 
: ™ of courses: and the entire program, including electives, must be 
“PProved by 


t 
Exe utive Officer or adviser in all matters affecting his program of 
Studies 


should be consulted at registration concerning the student's pro- 
the Department. The student is also expected to consult 


x such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially 
“NCerning 


( . 
*ht-advics 


Cultivated 


his progress in his courses. As tar аз possible the close stu 
г relationship developed in the Field-of-Study Major will be 
also in Departmental Majors. 


Ur 1 е Ñ 
"til further notice De partmental Majors will be offered in the fol- 


Seulptur ( (1) Art History and Theory or (2) Drawing, Painting, 
raphy а and Commercial Art), Botany, ( hemistry, Economics, Geog- 
(News рову, Germani І angu ges and І iteratures, Journalism 

S-Editorial or Public Relations), Mathematics, Physics, Political 


Science к. е We o N 
ч д. sychology, Religion, Sociology, and Speech ((1) Speech or (2) 
amatic Агу) 
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THE MASTER’S DEGREES 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science 


is conferred. 


DEFINITION OF THE MasTER'S WORK 


The study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master ol 
Science is a comprehensive survey of a field of knowledge. It is a con- 
tinuation of the work of the student’s undergraduate major and involves 


intance with scholarly method. 


a greater аса 
ments as to previous 
preparation, residence, ability to read an approved (Eu- 


1 1 Ф , i 
ropean) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
Va 

The student $ 


lhe student must satisfy certain minimum require 
] modern foreign 


2 - > > = 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. 


knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
of his Master’s Examination (together with such other examination in- 
nbian 


volving special skills or techniques as the department or the Colur 


College Committee on Studies may require), is the basis upon whic 


h the 


к Kk s > 
Master’s degree is conferred. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


$ А А á z а T. in 
Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered ! 


the following fields: 

American Literary and Cultural History, Bacteriology, 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Chemotherapy, Economics, English h 
English Literature, French Literature, Geograp™ 
atin America® 
Physio" 


Biochemistry 
an 


American Literatur 
Geology, Germani 


Civilization, Mathematics, Pharmacology, Philosophy, Physics, 


е, 


Languages and Literatures, History, L 


й PE EPE - а а ` , . itera 
ogy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish American Lite 
ture, Spanish Literature, Statistics, Zoology. 

depart 


Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more 
а q „1 „rnet 
ments may be arranged with the approval of the departments concer 


and the Columbian College Committee on Stu 


MASTER OF SCIENCI 

} 
` н „2 А геб 

Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science 18 offe 

in the following fields: 

і hemistY 
Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, C — y- 
Chemotherapy, Mathematics, Pharmacology, Physics Physiology» ** 
chology, Statistics, Zoology. 
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Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more depart- 
ments may be arranged with the approval of the departments concerned 
and the Columbian College Committee on Studies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


An academic year of residence in Columbian College is required, i.e., 
Completion of a minimum of thirty semester hours of work including the 
thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of six semester hours of course 
Work, Summer work may be counted in residence, but in по case may 
the Period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not 
More than twelve semester hours (which must be approved in advance by 
the Dean of Columbian College) may be taken in another school or divi- 
Sion of this University, and such work may not be counted toward both 
A degree in that school or division and the Master's degree in Columbian 

ollege, No part of the minimum requirement may be taken elsewhere. 
All work for the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science must 
© completed within a maximum of three years, unless the Dean’s Coun- 


cil Considers the circumstances so unusual as to justify an extension of 
time, 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Master’s candidate must attain the grade of “Ex.” (excellent) in at 
Ast six semester hours of the course requirements for the degree in 
0 ' , 

tder to receive the Master's degree. 


le 


A Student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the 
Em upon recommendation of the department under which the student is 
Working, А Master’s candidate who accumulates nine semester hours or 
"д of " Unsat." (including grades of “С” or lower in prerequisite 
ing es) will be automatically suspended. Regarding the system of grad- 
' See pages 46 and 47. 


PROGRAM or STUDIES 

The stude 

“Binning of 
tan, 


nt's program of studies must be outlined in detail at the 
his work, in triplicate, on forms available at the Office of 
Each program is subject to the approval of the department 
the appropriate member of the Columbian College Committee 
pose. The Program may be revised as the occasion requires, 
У change necessitates a repetition of the procedures just described. 

Sive] "ie didate for the Master's degree ordinarily may specialize exclu- 
the field of his choice. Any student, however, whose under- 


оп $ 
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luate training does not include at least one full year of work in each 


areas of study: (1) mathematics or science (with or 


) (2) social science, and (3) the humanities (litera- 


ture, philosophy, art, music, or religion), must make up this deficiency in 
l ition before being admitted to candidacy for Master of 


Arts degree. 1 last provision does not apply to candidates for the 


І to 100 may not be credited toward the 
may in certain instances be required as a basis for 


six semester hours of the course work required 


15 
I ree must be taken in courses nun bered over 200. 
Courses 1 bered over 100 may е credited toward the degree, pro- 
vided the completion of tional work has been certi the appro- 
1 fhcer of instruction. of Course N ımbers”.) 


A student who expects to co for the degree of Doctor 


advised $0 


of Pl - 
i > y eceiving t 5 y 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower degret 
| ; 
mar € to Dr e n tor t 
у 1 for y 
REIGN LANGUA 
> 1 4 J 
Before being tted to candidacy the student must show that he 
S readino k vle: ertif haraf foreien-languag® 
department) of at least 
| : 
lected by the dn r 
S rn foreign | ‚ 
15 5 ( ot the reat 
ак t \ } oses to me 
German. or S h and | 
toreig gua піп 
hoi п st regist - 
of his n t rerist + 
given at t t class 1 
ind ag t the end of the courses. These examinations are open t9 e 
, 1 1 11.1 1 > a 
Master’s candidates, whether enrolled in the courses or not; however: 
did 1 1 1 ; ne 
candidate not enrolled who expects to present himself for any of t І 
reoularl 1 1 ек 
reguiarly s examinations should notify the Dean at least а we 
А ` ‘ch 49 
ı advan | ` vanish 
in advance І st d in French 49, German 49, or span» 1| 
w1 


} г 4 ; 
wno pass the rst exa ition are excused from the cour 


y exam 


receive a refund of tuition. Students who expect to take a re ¡din 

ati in am - 1 1 "рта 
nation іп апу approved language other than French, , OT Gerr 
should notify the De tt he er А 
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ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last half 
of his work for the Master’s degree, i.e., not later than the completion of 
fifteen semester hours of degree courses. Application for admission to 
candidacy is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Dean, and must 
be approved by the appropriate representative of the department or divi- 
sion and by the Dean. If a prospective candidate, in his previous aca- 
demic work, has not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the 
Master's degree, including the undergraduate major as defined by the 
appropriate department committee, he will not be admitted to candidacy 
until such deficiency has been made up. He may make up his deficiencies 


by electing appropriate courses in addition to those counted toward his 


degree, 


THE Master’s THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 
The main purpose of a Master’s thesis is to demonstrate the stu 


lent’s 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 


be no later than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless the 
Profe 
he £ er > : x 
the final semester. The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by 
the 
the 


ssor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning of 


professor in charge of the student's field and recorded in the Office of 
Registrar by the date innounced in the University calendar. Regis- 
tration for the 


thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three hours for 
each ot 


two successive semesters. In exceptional cases, and with the 
арргоуа] of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may register 
‚or the entire six hours during a single semester. The typewritten thesis 
m its final form must be submitted by the student for the approval of the 
Professor in charge of the student’s field and of the appropriate com 
mittee, not later than the date announced in the University calendar. 
ео regarding the form of the thesis are stated on pages 51-5 
“Ча ac 


P; 4 
ayment of t 
аса; 


м 


ditional information will be supplied by the Dean. 


e 


ition tor 


thesis entitles the candidate, during the 


u 


І Спіс year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
' the facult In hom the the 1 be itte : і 
i : Шу under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
Ў unfini Lie . . ^ 

Minished an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
"Ut further tuition 
eyond 


Pay tuit 


payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
he N " с: е 
the two-year period the student must register tor it again, and 


Ion on the same basis as for a repeated course. 
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Tue MasTER's EXAMINATION 


In addition to such other examinations as may be required, the candi- 


date must pass a general written examination on the major subject. 
Examinations will be held on dates fixed by the department or committee, 
but in no case later than January 15 for the fall semester, May 15 for 
the spring semester, and August 7 for the summer sessions. The provi- 
sions of the field-of-study plan for undergraduate majors which concerm 
the general examination for the major also apply to the Master's Exam- 
ination. А candidate who fails to pass the Master's Examination may, 
in exceptional circumstances and with the specific approval of the Colum- 
bian College Committee on Studies, repeat the examination, but only 
after the lapse of one semester. If he fails a second time, no further 


opportunity to take the examination will be permitted. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL* 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 


Languages 

Charles Sager Collier, А.В., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Mitchel] Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 

lorence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

food Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

га Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

аш William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

ohn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
ошз Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

aul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

harles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

9ward Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
. History 

"red Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

tster Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 


* The P. 


resident of t А , > f the Universit 
Are members : t of the University, the Dean of Faculties, and the Registrar of the University 


f the Council 


f On sabbatical leave fall 


semester 1956-57 


(93) 
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Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography 

*Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 

Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 

William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Harold George Mandel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 

William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin American 
History 


Tames Norman Mosél, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Associate Professor of European His- 


Ronald Bettes Thompson, Ph.D., 
TES 

Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

John Gilbert Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Samuel Jacob Ajl, Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Department of Bacteriology, 
Communicable Diseases Division, Army Medical Service Graduate 
School, Walter Reed Army Medical Center; Ba terial Physiology 
and Nutrition 

Joseph William Ballantir 
tion; The Far East ; 

George McSpadden Briggs, Ph.D., Chief, Nutrition Unit, Laboratory 0] 
Biochemistry and Nutrition, Na Institute of Arthritis апі 
Metabolic Diseases; Animal Nutrition 

Bernard Beryl Brodie, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of 

ational Heart Institute; Biochemical Detoxication , 

Dean Burk, Ph.D., Head, Cytochemistry Unit, National Cancer Inst 
tute; Tissue Respiration і 

Robert Watkins Clarke, Ph.D., Chief, Department of Surgical 
ogy, Army Medical Service Graduate $ hool, Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center; Hemo-Dynamics 

Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Chief Economi 


ciation; Public Fin 


A.B.. LL.D., Consultant, Brookings Institu- 


Chemical Pharma- 


һу siol- 


t, National Planning Asso- 


a 
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Francois Naftali Frenkiel, Ph.D., Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory, 
The Johns Hopkins University; Aerodynamics 

Paul Simon Galtsoff, Ph.D., Director, Shellfish Laboratory, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, United States Department of the Interior; Inver- 
tebrate Zoology 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Office of German and Austrian Affairs, 
Division of German Political Affairs, United States Department of 
State; International Politics and Organization 


Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Chief, Research and Development Division, 
United States Department of Defense; Statistics: Multivariate 
Analysis 

Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Ph.D., Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics 
Division, National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 


John Rudolph Pellam, *h.D., Acting Chief, Cryogenics Section, Division 
of Heat and Power, National Bureau of Standards; Low Tempera- 
ture Studies 


Jacques Jacobus Polak, Ph.D.. Deputy Director, Research Department, 
International Monetary Fund: International Economics 


Sanford Morris Rosenthal, M.D.. Chief, Section on Pharmacology and 
Toxicology, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases: 
Cardiovascular Shock 


Waldo Lasalle Schmitt, Ph.D., Head Curator of Zoology, United States 
National Museum; Invertebrate Zoology: Crustacea 


І 


onard Peter Schultz, Ph.D., Curator of Fishes, United States National 
Museum y Vertebrate Zoology: Ichthyology 


I 


man Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Associate Curator, Division of Phanero- 
gams, Department of Botany, Smithsonian Institution ; Taxonomy 


Sidney Udenfriend, Ph.D., Biochemist, National Heart Institute; Amino 
Acid Metabolism 


Erwin Paul Vollmer, Ph.D., Research Physiologist, Naval Medical Re- 
Search Institute: Endoc rinology 


Henry Welch, Ph.D., Director, Division of Antibiotics, Food and Drug 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Antibiotics 


illard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Scientist Director, United States 
Public Health Service; Chief, Laboratory of Tr opical Diseases, Na- 


tional Microbiological Institute; Parasitology 


Ralph Aubrey Young, М.В.А., Ph.D., Director Division of Re search and 


ч 5 4 p ۷ у j 
Statisti E М of Governors, Federal Reserve System ; Interna- 
tional Finance 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading only to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It was 
established in 1930 to replace the Graduate School which had formerly 

the Doctor’s degrees. 


administered work for the Master’s as well as 
> ipline which moves freely 


The Graduate Council provides a doctoral disci 
across administrative lines dividing departments о! 
imited number of students, 
and 


instruction or fields 


of study. It gives personal supervision to a 1 


each of whom has his own consultative committee, 


research direction. 


examinations 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 

The following fields of research have been authorized by the Gradu- 
ate Council as those in which doctoral investigations and dissertations 
"he supporting fields of study required of all can- 
Doctor of Philosophy are specified each 
before admission t9 


may be undertaken. 
didates for the degree ot 
individual student by his Consultative Committee 
study under the Council. 

This list of fields is subject to such 


ces of the University may direct. 


tor 


as the educational re 
1 
au” 


anges 
The prospective student таў 
research interests to the mem" 
nairman of 


sour 

e : 
dress preliminary inquiries concerning his 
ber of the Council who is in charge of the field, or to the СІ 


the Graduate Council 


Anatomy 
(1) Gross Anatomy; (2) Histology Telford 


Bacteriology 


Antibiotics 


logy and Nutrition 


cul T Y 


2) liform Bacteria 
у Immunology: Antigenic 


) ; 
Bio hemistry 
l ¡denfriend 


B 2 1 
3101009y 
Cy Bowmal 
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Botany 
(1) Mycology; (2) Plant Pathol gy Palmer 
Taxonomy Smith 
Chemistry 
Inorganic Naeser 
Organic Wrenn 
Physical: Kinetics and Electrochemistry Wood 
Physical: Solubilities Van Evera 
Physical-Organic: Reaction Mechanisms Sager 
Economics 
(1) Economic Fluctuations; (2) History of Economic Thought Burns 
(1) Economic Theory: (2) Economic Planning Watson 
International Economics Polak 
nternational Finance Young 
(1) National Income: (2) Public Finance _ Colm 
ransportation Kennedy 
з 
Geography 


Area Synthesis Campbell 
History 


European: (1) Diplomatic since 1815; (2) The Modern Near East Davison 
“uropean: Nationalism Kayser 
Zuropean: Russian and Soviet Thompson 
watin American 


Davis 
Ишей States: (1) Diplomatic; (2) Political Merriman 
hited States: (1) Social; (2) Economic Gray 
Law 
Jurisprudence Collier 
Lite 
Heratures and Languages 
American: Literary Nationalism Bolwell 
а? c М ` > y T 
"glish: (1) Sixteenth Century Drama; (2) Seventeenth Century Tupper 
Tama 
Omance: Modern Spanish Literature Alonso 
mance: (1) Romance Linguistics; (2) Old and Middle French; Doyle 
(3) Old Spanish 
Romance Seventeenth Century Literature 


Protzn 
Omance: (1) Sixteenth Century French Literature; (2) Modem Keati 
"rench Literature 


Mathematics 
| 
Algebra Finite Groups | 
alysis: Infinite Series 
metry: Differential Geometry Ta 


harmacology 


( 


1) Chemotherapy; (2) Drug Metabolism Smith 
rug Metabolism; (2) Medicinal Chemistry Mandel 
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Physics 
Electron Opti Marton 
ў 1: Electronics Brown 


Pellam 
Frenkiel 
Gamow 


o і 
Stat tics 
M A K ullback 
1 у “уда 
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ў паў i - na. ta have bet! 
ave ч tive s MAI rrey gra ite study should have 


І fiel that proposed for doctoral study. 
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Before applying, the student should have personal interviews with the 
Chairman of the Council and the professor in charge of the central 
field of study, 

After application blank and transcripts of previous academic training 
have been filed the student must demonstrate his ability to read either 
French or German in the field of his major interest. Both French and 

Jerman are required without exception, but only one at the time of 
admission. The student then meets his personal admission committee 
Which makes its recommendations to the Council. The committee may 


specify additional prerequisites for the student’s doctoral program, 


STUDY FOR THE COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 


The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first is 
Made up of study in 


related fields of learning which support the general 
area 


of research concentration, culminating in the Council Fellowship 
“Xamination. 
Чоп of a particular project in a special field and the presentation of such 
Tesearch in a written dissertation, culminating in the Final Examination. 
At the beginning of the student's program of study leading to the 
Counci] Fellowship Examination, a consultative committee is assigned to 
“rect his work in a group of fields of learning, usually five or six in 
Number, deemed necessary to insure his breadth of knowledge and gen- 
eral Competence for continuing independent research, as well as to sup- 
Port the dissertation project in his central field. Members of the con 


The second stage is composed of research and investiga- 


aktive committee will advise the student concerning the scope and 
ti nt of these supporting fields, and will assist the student in prepara- 
2 for his examination in them. 
advanced study may be done by attending graduate one of in- 
Ommite. and seminars, by conterence with members ot the students 
. tee, and by independent means. The examination, however, not 
i, dits Or grades for work done in courses, is the sole test of the stu- 
nts 


ability to enter u 


Л “зе x 
e *Xamination 
Period 


pon the second phase of his doctoral discipline. 
IS а series of written tests usually extending over a 
ot one week, The major portion of a day is given to each part 


ation covering one of the fields of study on the student's 


орга ( А s , Ф. 
e am. If the results of the examination are satisfactory the 
adm; N ; ` 5 
ized utted as a Fellow of the Graduate Council, to pursue his spe 
"M Stud А а * " a 
e] “ “ЧУ and research under the supervision of a member of the 


ИИ 
EARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EX AMINATION 


ident has been inducted as a Fellow of the Council and his 


ram has been arranged, he is responsible only to the mem- 
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research project. As a Fellow, he 
of the Council and participate in the pro- 

unrestricted use of all the aca- 
the Graduate Coun- 
institution, 
doctoral 


ber of the Council who directs 
may attend general meetings 
of research discussion, and enjoy 
University. When necessary, 
the Fellow to some other 


grams 
demic facilities of the 
cil makes provision for sending 
library, or laboratory for special study in connection with his 

investigation. 
The doctoral dissertation 18 requi і all Fellows as evidence of 
its results. An 


to interpret 
periodical volume 


ability to perform scho arly resea 
published in a 


extended summary of the dissertation 15 

by the ve for tribution to other institutions and libraries 
Printed copies of de ulations concerning the dissertation sm 
supplied to n he doctorate. 

When the completed dissertation has been approved by tl member 
of the Council in ch irge ot the rescarch proje t, the Fellow is presented 
for his п. This examination із oral and open to the 

icludes not only members of the 


mblic 


subjects 


Council competent in the research field or in closely related 
ist two qualified experts trom other research institutions 
rsity to part e in the examination. If the Fel- 
he examining « ttee concerning the high quality 4% 
his contribution well as his mastery ol 
Id. the Council recom 


a ERA | 
the scholarship and research te 


for the degree of Doct 


mends hi 


POST-DOCTORAL STUDY 
Juates to continue their interest 
tribute to its program. 


Associate Fellows and, upon request, wi 
They may continue any ‘studi 
all University lit 
1 reside 


The 


: ry 
payment of tuition, and enjoy ra 
ired to pay de the usua 


hip in the University: 


sh their membership zi 

ice and nent is contingent upon av ail: ^ 

ind the « ill laboratory or special library material is paid by б 
h privileges must be mi ide o 


te || AT unge yents tor а 1 [ 
air ` | r 
lal n ort Cour Post ctoral work taken un ler this Р 
е may t be lied toward any ree offered by the University 


REGULATIONS 

and 
3 to 
bject Jing 


еп! 


Candidates and Fellows in the 
; > 
Irize themselves with, the 


Graduate Council are su 
are expected to familia regulations 1“ 
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The 


REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 23-27, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 46-54. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


The Graduate Council expects all students to work on their doctoral 
Programs in residence, although there is no formal regulation concerning 
the minimum amount of time of resident study either in preparation for 
the Council Fellowship Examination or as a Fellow of the Council en- 
Baged in doctoral research. The student who undertakes either part of 
the doctoral program on full or limited schedule must, in accordance 
with University regulations, maintain continuous registration under the 
Graduate Council even when the Council has granted a leave of absence 
Or study or residence elsewhere. Failure to maintain registration in 
басһ semester of the academic year disrupts the residence status of the 
Student. In such case, the student must reapply for admission to the 
Ouncil, under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by 
IS Consultative committee or the member of the Council who directs 
18 research. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


“арш number of ‚Teaching Fellowships are assigned annually to 
Ber a це of instruction open to doctoral students registered 
ode € Graduate C ouncil. In many departments of instruction gradu- 
e pee are appointed to assist in the academic program. Appli- 
Quire ы teaching fellowships and graduate assistantships should in- 
ады, 10у of the executive officer of the department concerned re 
а наа, details of appointment, and the kind of personal 
е supplied for consideration. 


A Pam pur 
Rether w 


Will b 


phlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 
ith a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
* sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 
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| M.D., С.М., Clinical Professor 


| 
> nd 
or of Obstetrics E 


Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professi 


Gynecology 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clini 
William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., ( ical Professor of Pediatric! , 
Harold George Mandel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacol 
] іней 


ıl Professor of Urolog! 


é 


the University, the Dean of Faculties, and the Registrar of the l 
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gology 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Medicine of The George Washington University was 
Opened in March 1825; of the medical schools now in existence in the 
United States, it is the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The 
University Hospital and Dispensary were established in 1898 and made 
а part of the organization of the School. 

The School is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously 
approved by the American Medical Association. The degrees of the 
chool of Medicine are recognized by all state examining boards. 


PURPOSE AND AIMS 


The purpose of the School of Medicine is to train physicians com- 
Petent in the art and science of medicine, which includes general practice, 
Urther training for special practice, teaching, research, and medical 
administration. 

On the undergraduate level the aims of the school are (1) to select 
ОГ training students of superior aptitude and character; (2) to train 


st У А ^ 2 г 

айе thoroughly іп the theoretical principles and in the laboratory 
nd Clinical applications of the medical sciences; and (3) to provide a 
ersity of clinical experience with a wide range of clinical material, 


E well supervised clinical clerkships in federal, public, and private 
als providing facilities for all specialized fields of medicine. 

E "uw of the School of Medicine in the fields of graduate and 
bu uate instruction are (1) to provide interns and residents for 
Е чы of hospitals in the W ashington area for advanced training in 
— oim and specialized practice ; (2) to direct an expanding pro- 
0 eram and applied research, integrated with teaching at 
С 1 of Medicine, and in keeping with the increasing need for med- 


теа, nowledge and the growth of Washington as one of the world’s 


m Centers of medical research; and (3) to provide postgraduate 

d 3 uc 2 . . . * * 

icine ction in the most recent advances in research and in clinical med- 
To 


th ere these objectives the School of Medicine has developed 
oti plan of instruction outlined below and a balanced, com- 
Батона. Іа carrying out its program the School secks 

€ the е faculty of appropriate size and outstanding ability, to 
take ¢ 1 ce effective use of the expanding l niversity facilities, and to 
Saro Каче of the exceptional opportunities for clinical and re- 
ing in the Washington area. 


* sy 
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ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


George Washington Univer- 


feature ot the 
tation of students en- 


A distinctive curricular 
sity School of Medicine із a program for the orien 
tering the School which is given to them during the first week of the 
The aims of the program are: (1) to ac- 
and with the faculty 


regular academic year. 
medical 


quaint the student with the School of Medicine 
of the School of Medicine; (2) to bridge the gap between pre 
to indoctrinate the student in the responsi 
medical practice rests; (4) 


and medical education; (3) А 
bilities and ethical principles 
to help the student get an effective 


The orientation course is given because it is re 
hool quite different from their previous college experience 


is different, the techniques are more detailed, and the 
in quality and quantity of work are far 
found helpful to point out to the students 
are too rigorous, they are 


upon which 


start in his medical studies. 


cognized that students 


find medical sc 
The language 
upon the students 
It has been 


demands 
more exacting. 


that if at times they feel the requirements 

being trained for decisions which may mean suffering or well-being, life 

or death, for patients who ultimately will be under their care. The 
interpretation 


course include an 


orientation 
the current senior cl 


President of 


subjects covered in the 
ass, 


of the student out-look by the 

a discussion of the relationship between premedical and medical edu- 

cation, by a member оі the Committee оп Admissions, а thirty hour 
the history ot the Schoo 


course in the evaluation оі scientific evidence, 
man 


ulum by the Chair 


of Medicine, an explanation of the medical curri 
of the Committee on Curriculum, ап introduction to the Medica 
Library with guidance on how to use it by the Chairman of the Library 

medical profession 


he ideals and aims of the 
in the history of medicine as related 
| subjects by heads of departments 

\е law by ап eminent 
ics and the patient" 


Committee, a statement of t 

by the Dean, a brief course to Е 
various pre-clinical and clinica 
lecture on the relationship of the 
medical-legal authority, a discussion of medical eth 
physician relationship, explanation of student health program, а presenta" 
tion of basic concepts of health and Professor of Medicine 
and practical advice to the students on how to stuc a senior membe 


of the faculty. 


physician and tl 


disease by а І 
ly by 


PLAN OF INSTRI ICTION 
. . 2 t$ 
beginning with fundamental a 
into the clinical teach 
anized systematical y 


The curriculum is a graded one 


of the basic sciences and progressing gradually 


of the last two years. The teaching is org 

der the various departments of the School of Medicine as listed UN 

Courses of Instruction in this CATALOGUE. , 
instruction in anatomy’ 


During the first year the student receives 
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biochemistry, and physiology, using the classroom and laboratory facili- 
ties of the School of Medicine. In order to emphasize the importance of 
the basic sciences, patients are studied from time to time and the re- 
lationship of these fundamental sciences to the clinical sciences is stressed. 

In the second year, having completed the preliminary study of the 
Structure and function of the normal body, the mechanisms of disease 
are considered. ‘The various bacteria and other microbiologic agents 
Capable of producing disease are studied in the laboratory. The effects 
Of various diseases upon the tissues of the human body are taught in 
Pathology, serving as a basis for the understanding of disturbed structure 
and function. The mode of action of the various drugs and therapeutic 
agents is studied in the course in pharmacology as an introduction to the 
Use of these agents in the treatment of patients. The student is taught 
to conduct a physical examination and to interpret and evaluate the 
Various symptoms of disease. During the second semester of this year 
Patients are assigned to him for case study under the close supervision 
of his instructors. Introductory lectures in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 
Obstetrics and gynecology, neurology, radiology, and psychiatry are given 
during this period, preparing the student for his responsibility with 
Patients in the hospital wards and clinics. 

In the third year the student is assigned to the District of Columbia 
seneral Hospital for closely supervised clinical instruction. He serves 
аз clinical clerk in the various divisions of the hospital and assists in the 
Preparation of the clinical records and basic laboratory examinations. 
and m» to pertorm the common ward procedures and to use diagnostic 
ны реек equipment. During this period there are daily lectures 

inical demonstrations planned in an orderly fashion proceeding 
rom simpler to more complex problems. 


uring the summer period following the third year the student is 
Tequired to 


of d spend eight weeks in one of the various teaching facilities 
the 


„ © School of Medicine. This plan permits limited electives, so that 
i student may explore opportunities in the various specialties not or- 
narily include 
In the fo 

ambul 


d in the medical curriculum. 
urth year the student spends most of his time in the study of 
versity He patients. „This instruction is given in the clinics of the Uni- 
ted en Children’s Hospital, Mount Alto Hospital, Walter 
Member. яе e and St. Elizabeths. In these various institutions 
evaluation ра continue to supervise the students in their 
joint us Я inical problems by a careful review of each patient, and 
individua] Sie + treatment procedures, Stress is placed upon the total 
emotional and ar environment, since it is recognized that many factors, 
Must be азе rg as well as physical, contribute to disease and 
Mectivenegs ee if the individual is to be restored to health and 
$. Instruction in the basic sciences is continued in the fourth 


a TER n ien 
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year in special conferences in which representatives of several depart- 


struction participate. 
letion of his four-year course 
acquired the basic knowledge and 


aining on the internship. 


ments of ir 
By the comp m- 


onstrated that he has 


the student must have de 
experience 


THE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


" m zit is ма oO 
Subject | Lecture |i aboratory Conference Total 
"m ар BS 
First YEAR 
— — — - t 
N | | А 
Gross Anatomy ............ 112 | 256 | - | 368 
Embry jl tology 48 | 96 - | 144 
Neuroan 2 | 64 - 96 
Biochemi 18 | 32 | 288 
Physiol 144 1 12 | 336 
Disaster I - _ 16 
Introduction to Medical Psychology . 16 - — 16 
Psychopathology ..... (ua 16 | — — | 16. 
Тові!....... 46 | 756 64 1,280 
RAI. ei 5 сас) Сачы B^ 
SECOND YEAR 
— м. ar EY г 125 > 3 
Bacteriology ...... 64 144 | 16 | 224 
Pathology ...... бо mo | 4 220 
Pharmacology ...... 8 80 ey Y 184 
Physical Diagnosis ... 16 | 96° . 
Psychiatry Ee. 16 0 A = 
Clinical Microscopy А iun 48 2 45 
Medicine ....... я еа 80 Е - 80 
Surgery ....... Y 48 А - 48 
Hygiene ....... \ | 12 , бак 32 
Pediatrics 22 > а 32 
Neurology ra | 16 Ч . 19 
бабка т. E : 1 - - " 
Psvchosomatic Disorders | 16 - - 10 
3 16 | ы 16 


Radiology ........ 
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THIRD YEAR 


T 
Lecture, 
Subject Conference, Clerkship Total 
or Clinic 
& E: | er 4 
Anesthesiology e v YS беў 16 — 16 
inical Pathological Conference. ....... 32 = 32 
ermatology and Syphilology ......... 16 - 16 
ealth Resources Survey ............ 1 — 3 
Medical Jurisprudence ................ 16 — 16 
BESS SIE ACES AI 16 240 256 
edical Laboratory ................. БЕ бо бо 
> curology birras ее е бе — 60 60 
stetrics and Gynecology ........... 48 120 168 
Ophthalmology ADA Er 16 - 16 
к an ба SOLIUS. 16 120 136 
аі Medicine ................... 12 - 12 
Peychoneuroses .......... 00. 16 — 16 
Surgery RT FIR RO PER 29° 240 269 
urgical OPD and Orthopedics ....... - бо 60 
Urgical OPD and MOON а а cen | — бо бо 
*rapeutic Conference .............. 16 == 16 
5.256 М. ada. 80 | 252 960 1,212 


SUMMER CLERKSHIP 


pf Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology or 
Ween third and fourth years. 


FOURTH YEAR 


А) Lecture 


Pediatrics—eight weeks 


Subject Hours 

Clinical Pathological Conference. 27 

Forensic Medicine ............ 12 

Medical Economics ........... 14 

а RL ET м: 8 

COMA y isi vic evo ЕА oo 27 

Public Health Practice ........ 5 

Surgical Anatomy ............ 14 

Surgical Pathology ............ 8 

MS Vi ES s > 

B) Clerkshipt Total 115 
Division Weeks 

Medicine ....... PERIS ER 9 

a Le oso ode ® 

as Obstetrics and Gynecology ..... 6 


t A dude Fractures and ( 
the 5 three-week 
Ummer derksh 


)rthopedics, 16 hours. 
elective may be substituted for part of rhe de 
lp was served, 


rkship in the division where 
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Pediatrics 6 
Cancer Cl 3 
Psychiatry ................* 3 
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EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIBE 


The George Washington University Hospital.—The hospital, with à 
capacity of 400 beds, was opened in 1948. This splendid edifice, which 
is one of the outstanding hospitals in the United States, is completely 
furnished with the latest and most scientific apparatus and equipment 
lement existing hospital resources in the District o 
he injured; to provide facilities 
and to promote 


Its purpose is to supp 
Columbia for the care of the sick and t 
for the education of physicians, nurses, and technicians ; 


medical knowledge. 

The hospital is staffed and controlled by the Faculty of the Georg? 
Washington University School of Medicine and it provides excellent 
clinical material for the instruction of medical students. Virtually every 


specialty in the fields of medicine and surgery has assigned space " á 
equipment in both the outpatient department and the bed-patient sect! 


of this modern institution. 


Medical School Building —The building housing t 
rooms, classrooms, 


ot Medi; 
students 
hygien® 
п acolo 


he School 


cine is a five-story structure with lecture 
anatomy ; bacteriology, 


rooms, and the following laboratories: 
pathology; and phart 


and preventive medicine; biochemistry; 


and physiology. k 
pursue adequately t 


] to enable students to 4 
in model 


They are fully equipped 
laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary 
clinical and investigative work. : 
Research Building —The Research Building houses special laboratories 
for graduate and staff research in the Departments of Anatomy; 
chemistry; Pharmacology; Physiology; and Bacteriology, Hygiene 
Preventive Medicine. Special facilities are provided for the study 
irologic? 


for tissue-culture techniques, and for V і 
‚д certain 4 


1 


radio-active compounds, 
Selected students are invited to participate іп 


procedures. „h tht 
pects of the research program either on a volunteer basis oF with * 
support of special Research Scholarships. а 
On the first floor, the east wing із ос upied by a modern medical 2 
brary; the west wing houses the administrative offices of the Scho? ra 
Medicine. The second floor is given over to the photographic labo 
tories and other facilities for audio-visual aids to education. 1 
Medical Library.—The Medical Library in modern, well-equif 
со 


quarters оп the first floor of 1339 Н Street NW. since 1955, 
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14,300 carefully selected volumes, including the new medical works and 
the principal medical journals. 

Inter-library loan service is maintained with other medical and scien- 
tific libraries. 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class 
day, Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Saturday. 
„А branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the University Hos- 
Pital for the use of the resident physicians and interns. 


GOVERNMENT MUSEUMS 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study 
% conditions met in general medicine and surgery as well as those of 
Peculiarly military significance, Its collection of anatomical and patho- 
gical specimens comprises material received from all areas of the world 
and is unequaled in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, the National 
— the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the 

Ous collections of the Department of Agriculture all afford op- 
ny for study of materials of special interest in various areas 
edicine and its allied sciences. 


CLINICS 


dents at the George Washington University School of Medicine 

sity С зза — the University Hospital, at the new U niver- 

tle ET" Clinic, and at five affiliated hospitals. In the very first year 

lecture = student begins his work in the hospital as well as in the 
alls and classrooms. 


a University Hospital.—AM clinics are under the supervision of the 
Ме A P Is also Medical Director of the Hospital. 1 his insures the 
р Зорин utilization of available clinical material for teaching 
the individ the proper supervision of clinicians and students; it brings 
to de EM student into direct contact with patients and requires him 
LR xy er authoritative supervision, the clinical and laboratory work 
tion of Н ог diagnosis and treatment; and it permits proper interpreta- 

. * Conditions occurring during the progress of cases and promotes 
tne are E of adequate records. Clinical and clinical pathological confer- 
eld in which the history of cases, the physical findings, labora- 


tor 
Teco н 
“під tds, and the post-mortem pathology when available, are pre- 
Correlated, 


tepi 
ts 


e r 
tal facij s rent Department.—' The Outpatient Department has clini- 
1 ы . . . л 
“з for each Service in the Hospital. Fourth-year students are 
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assigned rotation by section for clini al instruction in the Outpatient 


Clinic.—This modern 
the Helen 
ге” 


Department. 
The George Washington 
1954, houses the ( 


U niversity Cancer 
'ancer Detection ( Чіпіс; 


and special laboratories for 
and treatment of cancer. 

le to medical 
forms оі 


treatment of neoplasms are 


building, opened in 
L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial; 


search related to the nature, diagnosis, 


r De tecti on C linic are av ailal 1D 
( jagnosis and treatment ol V arious 
The results of the 


The facilities of the Canc 
students. In addition the 


neoplasms are presented. 


ed 


rsity in July 
for cance! 
"1 


evaluated by follow up studies. 

Helen L. and Mary E. 
diseases, was affiliated with The Georg: 
1948. The purposes ot this clinic are (1 
up consultations within a cancer 


patients, through group 
for students and gre ta in the field © 


icer and allie 


Warwick Memorial, for can 
‚ Washington Unive 
) to provide care 

org: 11124 ition, 


(2) to provide training 


encology. 


EEE 
The District ot Columbia General Hospital, Washington's Jarg* 
city hospital has 1,420 beds and an outpatient department in which 
approximately 76,900 patient visits are made each year. It provides 
clinical opportunities in virtually every branch of medicine and suf 
gery. 

Medical students receive clinic 11 training in certain fields at the Walter 
Reed Army Hospital, one of the Armed Forces’ outstanding teachi 

al subjects ' 


medical and surgi 
Administration Hospital. 


and best known hospit® 
- 1 
receive -— 


hospitals. Clinical experience in both 


also provided at the Mt. Alto Veterans 


At Children's Hospital, one 
children in the United States 
Pediatrics, with both 


ot the largest 
— medical students 
clinic and ın-l 


and clinical experience й 


patients. | 
` ah : М . 16 oth 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, which has recently celebrated the . а 
so ^ en D 

rounding, is one ot the world’ s most fí 1045 м y 

e 


virtu? ally 


anniversary of its fo 
үү ashingt? 


7.500 patients with 


hospitals. This hospital cares tor /, 
known psychiatric and neurologic disorder. The George hei 
University medical students begin their studies in psychiatry 7 Mud 
first year and these studies continue throughout the four years. al 
. . . ^ . . ve 
of their clinical instruction ın psychiatry and neurology is rn 
е : 4 ; pe * 
St. Elizabeths, and prominent psychiatrists and neurologists ON . rsi 
^ x " 7 , Jn vC ^7 
Elizabeths staff are members of the George Washington { ма? 
зе е YIN. 3%: e i your 
School of Medicine faculty. Additional clinical experience in PSY. үү” 
" г а 7 . п 
und neurology is gained by students at the George Washington nt 0! 
me 
the Outpatient Depart hild 
in © 


sity Hospital Psychiatric Department, in 
and special lectures and clini 


the University Hospital, ical wort 
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Psychiatry are given in the Psychiatric Department of Children’s 
Hospital. 


ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations stated on pages 12-27. 


Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of one academic 
Year, After the student has entered the courses of instruction he is 
obligated for the full tuition for the academic year. No part of the 
tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause. 

Cceptance by the School of a student's fee does not in any way obligate 
the School to accept the student for any subsequent year, and the right 
I$ reserved to drop any student from the School whenever, in the interest 
O a student or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 


A fee of $10 to defray the costs of completing the records for final 
Consideration for admission must accompany each application. This fee 
plies to students whose premedical training was completed at this Uni- 
versity as well as to students who have not previously attended this 

niversity, Fees for each semester are $450, payable in advance. 
Because 


the number of applicants far exceeds the limit of each class, 
Places can 


' Бе reserved only for those qualified applicants who remit 

к“ of $100 which will be credited toward the tuition of the first 
ester. Under no circumstances will this deposit be refunded. 

ton edit for wor 
Y Course t 

Ment or o 

“stroyed, 

Student is as 


k will not be given until, at the completion of a labora- 
he student has replaced or paid for all articles of equip- 
other University property which he has lost, broken, or 
All breakage or loss not directly traceable to an individual 
sessed pro rata. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The Minimum 


іст, ^ А 9 5 ее 
коре дь drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 


Year, ¢ *mocytometer, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first 
ss. *400; second year, $250; third year, $125; fourth year, $80; total, 


, Y 


cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 


A fee of $i 


а semester is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


ў REGULATIONS 
шдет, in the 


WMiliar; 
arız , 
ge * themselves with, the general University regulations stated on 
1 46-54, 4 


School of Medicine are subject to and are expected to 
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ABSENCE 


class or clinic during à $ hed- 


Absence consists in being away from 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 
either is dismissed. 
kness must be accompanied by a certificate 


Excuse for absence due to sit 


signed by the attending physician anc in the Office of the 


1 must be filed 


Dean. 
For every unexcuse -d absence a dep 
dent's final grade in t 


artment will deduct one-half of one 


per cent from the stu he subject involved. 


(GRADES 
В (80-89); C 


'The following grading system is used: 4 (90-100); 
plete 


(75 E (below 05) failure; Inc., 


The passing £g! 
A student who is conditioned in any 


such condition 1$ removed 


incom 


D (65-74) condition ; 


‚ in each subject is С. 4 
subject will not be ivanced unti 


X A : ч setet 
by authority of the ( ommitt® 


on Scholarship 


EXAMINATIONS 


1 1 eld 
h may be wrıtten, oral, or practical, will be І 


Examinations, wi 
at the end of each semester. 
: ‚рап! 
Medicine аге required to tak 
ident 


All students in the S« hool of 
and Part П the National Board Examinations, except that stu 
from those states and foreign ountries which do not recognize, be 
National Board may be exem; y action Of the Со" 


ted from Part II by 
mittee on Scholarship. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATK INS 


All first-year students are given a compre hensive physical ¢ 
hool of Medicine The 


rasures as will t 


upon admission to the Sc students 
of the findings and advised re rarding such me end to ® 
tain a high standard of health. 

the complete 1 uberculé 
d since 1937 gi 


X-ray ® 


tion medical students benefit from 
m which the School has maintaine« 
eive tuberculin tests, 


In addi 
Case Finding Progr 


Under this program 
h special attention 


ıll students ге 
from chest speci: alists as 
rom tuberculosis. 

prophylac 


nations, and su 


to reduce to a minimum the dangers ! 
mmunized against those diseases 101 which proven 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with a degree of Doctor of Medi- 
Cine must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, 
and free of all indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied 
the admission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four 
academic years of study as a matriculated student in Medicine, com- 
Pleted all required courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed exam- 
inations, 


COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
Candidate must complete at least ninety semester hours of prescribed 
college work (at least thirty semester hours and one year of residence 
Must be completed in Columbian College, the senior liberal arts college), 
and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory com- 
Pletion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes 
eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with an 


Average grade of A may be recommended for graduation “with dis 
tinction”, 


INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


„The George Washington University Hospital offers rotating-type 
lernships as classified by the National Intern Matching Programs, Inc. 
W » TA . ^ ч ~ . * 

enty-five internships of one year each are offered; thirteen in the 


e t е е . . е е . 
й Partment of Medicine with emphasis on medicine, ten in the Depart- 
fat of Surge 


ry with emphasis on surgery, and two in the Department of 
athology w 


ith emphasis on pathology. 
tating Internships, Emphasis on Medicine.—Interns will be assigned 
Seven months of general medicine, two months on the surgical service, 
ыс, month each on neuro-psychiatry, pediatrics, and obstetrics and 
ору. 


Кош; ' 
tating Internships, Emphasis on Surgery. —Interns will be assigned 


аро teen „з er ere‏ ےی و کے 


unge 


mein pie ten 


rw er کے‎ А аа. er era 
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to the surgi а] service for nine months, to general medicine for two 
and gynecology for one month. 


athology.—lInterns will be assigned 
medicine for two months, to 
and to obstetrics 


months, and to obstetrics 
Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Р 
to the pathology service for six months, to 
surgery for two months, to pediatrics for one month, 
for one month. 
A total of approximately forty-two 
1 diseases, internal 


ІОБУ, СФ 


approved residencies are offered 
medicine, neurologic surgery, 
physical medicine, psychi- 
Residency programs 
Appointments 
are 


in anesthesio 
obstetrics-gynecology, oral surgery, patholog 
atry, roentgenology, surgery and thoracic surgery. 
are of from one to four years depending upon the service. 
are for one year subject to renew al. In several of the fields there 
affiliations with local and government hospitals. 


ps of one or two years are av ailable to acceptable candidates 


Fellow st 


in anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, infectious diseases, Out- 
ient service, physical medicine, rheumatic diseases, surgery and 

thoracic surgery. 
er information, address the Super- 


For application blanks and furthe 


һе George Washington University Hospital, Washington 7) 


intendent, 


IL. 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTI( )N 


series of short intensive 
The series 18 
in the 


The School of Medicine offers annually a post- 
varying somewhat from year to year. 
The significant advances 
of older in- 


graduate courses, 
designed for physicians in practice. 
together with summaries 


various specialties are presented 


formation. 

The Kellogg Medical Lectures, inaugurated in 1948, are а series of 
‚resented by distinguished physicians from 
ians practicing in Washington 
by the Faculty, postgraduate 
5 hool of Medicine. 
were 


evening lectures and clinics, p 


other cities, designed primarily for physi 
They are also attende 


and the vicinity. 
students, and members of the senior class of the 
139 physic ians ۷ 


During the academic year 1955-56 approximately 
blanks and further 


enrolled in postgraduate courses. For application > 
information, address the Director of Postgraduate Instruction, The 
George Washington University Hospital, Washington 7, D.C 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST COURSE 
tive 


twelve consecu 
linical laboratory 

the Registry 0 
10106155 


The course for medical technologists consists of 
months of didactic and practical work in all phases of « 
technique. The course meets the full requirements of 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Patl 
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Prerequisite: the Junior College Basic Course in Medical Technology, 
see page 72, or the equivalent. 

Two classes are accepted each year, one entering in September and 
the other in March. Enrollment in each class is strictly limited so that 
Personal instruction can be given. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is awarded 
and the candidate is eligible for the certifying examination given by the 
Registry of Medical Technologists. 

For application blanks and further information, address the Director 
of Laboratories, The George Washington University Hospital, Wash- 
ington 7, D. С. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
M.B.A., J.S.D., Dean of the Law School 


John Theodore Fey, LL.B., 
A.B.. LL.B. S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 


Carville Dickinson Benson, 


Law School 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Dean of the Law 


School 
David Benson Weaver, 


cation 


А.В., LL.B., Director of Continuing Legal Edu- 


Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

+James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of 

Lau 

James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 
John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., J.S.D., Professor of Law 
Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., Professor of Law 
James Ward Morris, А.В., Adjunct Professor of Law 
James Robert Kirkland, А.В., LL.B., LL.M., 4djunct Professor of Law 
tBolitha James Laws, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D., 4djunct Professor of Law 
Тора Wingfield Jackson, В.5., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 

LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Professorial Lecturer in 


Frank Hammett Myers, LL.B., 

John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., 

Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B. 

Philip Field Herrick, AB. LL.B., LL.M., 
Law 

George Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in 
Law 

Charles James Zinn, 
in Law 

Joseph Dach, LL.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Louis James Harris, AB. EEE SJ:D., LL.M., Professoria 


A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professorial Lecturer 


1 І ecturer 


in Law 
zai - . : г сай 
Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Lat 
ersity. the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Deans of 
E the University. the Director of Admissions of the Universi? pro 
+ On sabbatical leave fall semester 1 $7 
leave of absence fall semester 1956-57. 
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John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
avid Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Associate Professor of Law 
Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Joseph Patrick Driscoll, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Crombie James Dickinson Garrett, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of 
Law 
Milton Paul Kroll, А.В., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
ugene William Geniesse, B.S.E., М.5., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
illiam Wolcott Goodrich, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
incent Kleinfeld, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
aul Archibald Rose, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
erbert Joseph Liebesny, J.D., Lecturer in Law 
Carl Cleil Davis, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 
ohn Alexander Kendrick, A.B., LL.B., Clerk of the Trial Practice 


Court 


ig Graham Skinker, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice 
ourt 


COMMITTEES* 


Tue Dean’s COUNCIL 
William Thomas Fryer Carville Dickinson Benson 
p Forrester Davison James Oliver Murdock 
Тоу Sorenson Merrifield Herman Israel Orentlicher 
Robert McKinney Cooper 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Chairman 


Los: 
Suis Harkey Mayo Harold Griffith Sutton 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


James Forrester Davison, Chairman 
James Oliver 


Murdock Leroy Sorenson Merrifield 


Robert McKinney Cooper 
ro C 


n : 
ef "resic - 
the Law Sent of the 1 niversity, the De 


an of Faculties, and the Dean and Assistant Deans 
are members ex officio of 


all committees 


visions 
VISIONS  — 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


John Patrick Burke, Chairman 


Carville Dickinson Benson Louis Harkey Mayo 


CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


Herman Israel Orentlicher, Chairman 
James Forrester Davison 


William Thomas Fryer 
Robert McKinney Cooper David Benson Weaver 


LIBRARY CoMMITTEE 


Glen Earl Weston, Chairman 
David Benson Weaver William Thomas Mallison, Jt 


GENERAL INF‘ YRMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


LOCATION IN THE Nation’s CAPITAL 
aw School, now in its gist year 


The Sc hool took 


The George Washington University L 
jon 


is the oldest law school in the District of Columbia. 
on ot the Associat 


part as a charter member in 1900 in the organizati 

( : : 1; : А 550“ 

of American Law Schools and it has been an active member of the Asst 
tion 


Section of Legal Educa 


It is approved by the 
ar Association. 


ciation since that time. 
and Admissions to the Bar of the American B 
National University, which has had an important place in E. 
in the District of Columbia since 1869, was merge i The 


ucation 
George Washington University in August 1954- E 
Of special significance is the location of the Law School in the Nation * 
Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and inte" 
national. The work of the School goes on in this environment, presen! 
ing a unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencie® 
The years of residence at " 


judicial, legislative, and administrative. 
school are years of participation in the life of the commun 
the case of the George Washington у School, 
ernment of the United States by law. the stu! y 
law takes on added meaning, w hether the goal be vice 


private practice, general or specialized. 


ity, which 


із the go" 
s of 


University Lav { 


As а consequence, 
government ser 


OBJECTIVES 
. y а mer 
The primary purpose of the Law School is to prepare men and У wate 
fields of law, public and pr! 


to meet the needs of society in the many 
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These needs call not only for technical skill but also for responsible lead- 
ership in the development of the law and the administration of justice. 
In fulfilling these responsibilities the Law School offers: ( 


1) a program 
Of study in preparation for the pr 


actice of law; (2) programs of study 
and research on the graduate level for foreign as well as for American 
Students; (3) a continuing legal education program for members of the 
ar; (4) institutes and forums on current topics in domestic 
law; (5) the publication of a la 
Search in public law: and (6) 
Curricular activities. 


and foreign 
w journal containing the results of re- 
encouragement of student professional co- 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Traditionally the Law School has been national in the geographic dis- 
tribution of its students. At the present time, men and women holding 


Accalaureate degrees from more than three hundred colleges and uni- 


"sities come from the forty-eight states, the territories, and several for- 
e : : 
Ва countries to comprise the 


student body. As a consequence the pro- 

Srams of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris 
ctor have been planned to provide instruction and training for the 
Practice of law wherever the Anglo-American legal system obt 
Graduate work leading to the de 
Juridica] S 
Search in speci 
Provision is 
not desire to 
“Ourses for thi 
Continuing 


radu 


ains. 
grees of Master of Laws and Doctor 
cience is offered for those desiring further study and re- 
alized fields of law. 


made for advanced study by members of the bar who do 


register as candidates for degrees. 
$ purpose either as uncl 
legal education students. 


Lawyers may take 
assified graduate students or as 


ate work is offered also to meet tl 


ie needs of lawyers who come 
Countries whose legal 


lere a systems are not based on the English law. 
NL two programs of study, one leading to the degree of M 
ries “tative Law for the lawyers planning to return to the 
M and the other leading to the degree of Maste 
norm Practice) for lawyers p 

Ctice of law. 


aster of 
ir own coun- 
r of Comparative Law 
lanning to remain in this country for 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


© curric А 
Schoo Iculum is 


be, it the beginnin 
' Or at the be 


organized so that students may enter the Law 
g of the fall or spring semester of the 


academic 
ginning of the summer term. 


Eat tc Ue ИЗ » г 
LL 


coop 


BELL mi e mas Ае нече аточ 
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MORNING AND EVENING DIVISIONS 


The School maintains an evening division. The evening division con- 
forms to the standards of the morning division and has the same teach- 


ing staff. 


Hours OF INSTRUCTION 
Monday through Friday, 9:10 А.М. to 1:00 Р.М. 


Morning sections: 
A.M. 


Trial Practice Court: Saturday 9:30 to 11:30 


Monday through Friday, 5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


Evening sections: 


Tue LIBRARY 
contains reports 


all the states prior to the 
; date; the 


The Law Library of 48,700 volumes the official 
of the decisions of the courts of last resort of 
National Reporter System, and of some states complete t 
National Reporter System, complete; the reports of the United States 
Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of federal að- 
Shepard’s Citations Reporte! 
System; the English Reports, Full Reprint; the English Law Reports: 


io 3 ports 
the Times Law Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the United States 
Ä of all the states; t 


ministrative agencies; for the units of the 


statutes and codes; co lete sets of statutes 
English statutes; the іра] English and American digests and ® 
- 1 11 ч q: nited 
cyclopedias; collections ot special reports and annotated cases; | 
Na 3 ; А 1 1 N e acticall 
Nations documents; leading textbooks апа treatises; and рг! > 
" 1 1 : i агу 
complete sets of about 150 legal periodicals. A section of the Libri e 
consisting of books acquired from National University, 15 known а? 
National University Law Collection. ie 
. 1 “arne 
collection, formerly the library of the Carneg 


The international law 


Endowment for International Peace, is av silable to law students: 
is open 


The Library, whi h 15 on the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, 1 м. 
from 9:00 А.М. to 10:00 P.M., Monday through Friday; trom 9:00 ae 
Вос” 


м. on Sunday: 


and from 2:00 to 6:00 P 
in the library 


to 5:00 P.M. on Saturday; 
and other materials do not circulate and must be used 
Tue Law Review 
^ 15 
1 Taiversity? 
Review, published by the Unive" nice 
1 v 
Law School under the supe ‚К 
and federal p n 
where f 
eration 


The George Washington Lat 
edited and managed by students of the 
It is devoted exclusively to state 
in the National Capital 
пау be observed in ОР 
tion in this field. ¡att 
hief, an 2580 


of Faculty advisers. 
law. The location of the University 
primary sources of federal public law t 
fords an unexcelled opportunity tor specializa 


е $ > . . Р " 7 
The Review organization includes а faculty editor-in-c 
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faculty editor, a faculty board of advisory editors, a board of depart- 
mental advisory editors, and a board of student editors. The student 
editors are chosen each year on the basis of scholarship. 


THE STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION 


Every student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Asso- 
tion, which is organized to enable students to become better acquainted 
with problems of the profession, to foster professional ideals, and to 


Ting about closer contact with members of the profession engaged in 
active practice of the law. 


Cia 


The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various com- 


Mittees and by group and general meetings of a professional and social 
nature, From time to time lectures are given by outstanding authorities 
On legal and professional problems. 


An important activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, which 
Provides an opportunity for training in appellate advocacy. First and 
Second year students 
Members of the F 


Case Club also sit as judges. The final argument is held before a court 
Composed of distinguished federal judges. 


participate as contestants before courts composed of 
aculty and the local bar. Senior law students of the 


ORDER OF THE Соғ 


The Order of the Сой, 


a national honor society with chapters in 
Over forty 


law schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to 


i in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade of schol- 

iQ" - ч > s we А " . . 
"ship, The George Washington 1 niversity Chapter was established in 
1926. M 


Я embers are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 per 
ent of the graduating class of the Law School. 

REGULATIONS 
Students in the L 


tarixe themselves 
Concernin 


atv School are subject 10, and are expected to famil- 
with, the following regulations and the regulations 
9 ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated 
Pages 12-27, and the University regulations stated on pages 46-54. 


on 


AMOUNT or Work 


Bram of ithout substantial outside employment may take а pro- 

Studies of fourteen hours a week in which the majority of 
¢ in the morning sections. Students, whether in the morn- 
a limi evening division, with substantial 


outside employment must take 
ited Program of stu 


dies not exceeding ten hours a week. Students 


and Divisions 
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taking a majority of their classes in the evening may not take more than 
ten hours a week. A minimum schedule of ten hours in the morning 
division and six hours in the evening division is required except in ex- 
ruthorized by the Dean. 


ceptional circumstances w hen 


ATTENDANCE 


ıt classes is required and is necessary for successful 
attendance in any course тау, 


Regular attendance : 
work. A student who is deficient in class 
by action of the Faculty, be barred from taking the examination, 
nce at classes is limited to students registered to take them for 


Attend 
credit. “Auditing” classes is not permitted. 
RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


or of Laws must complete a resi- 


Attendance in the morning di- 
lence for an aca- 


esi- 


Candidates for the degree of Bachel 


dence period of three academic years. 
vision for the fall and spring semesters constitutes resic 
demic year; similar attendance in the evening division constitutes T 

cademic year. Consequently, a morning 
meet residence requirements; an 
authorized to take sc hedules 


dence for three fourths of an 
student must attend six semesters to 
evening student must attend eight. Students 
I ess than six hours in 


morning division or | 
Stu- 


a proportional basis. 


h E 


of less than ten 
ceive residence credit on 


term receive fractional resi 


the evening division 


dents who attend the summer lence credit. 


other law 


school sessions at 
іт course 


Students planning to attend summer 
redits obtained at such schools in the 
they wish to take approve 

of those 


schools and desiring to use c 
hie TUR > 

at this Law School must first have the courses 
by the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess 


1 
T WM ORC м - ua" я I E 
which might be obtained in a similar period in this School. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each course. Every stu" 
dent is required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No 
excuse for absence will be granted except by the Dean and then only 49! 


"EE 1. 
Application for excuse must be made 


date of the examination. 


А 


illness or other emergency. 
writing not later than one month after the 
grade of NG (no grade) will be entered on the record 
excused, and he may take the next regularly scheduled 


4 ; ы: : 
the course for which the excuse has been granted. 


hi 
of a student thus 


examination in 


cept that, upon written appli- 
at 


yree 


No special examinations will be given; ex 
andidate for a deg 


cation to the Dean, showing sufficient cause, a ‹ 
a convocation before the next regular examination, if he would be 
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to take a postponed examination, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, 
be given a special examination. 


If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of F (to be counted 
as zero) will be recorded unless he has been excused from the examina- 
tion as provided above or has obtained the Dean’s permission to drop 
the course according to regulations stated on page 48. 


GRADES 


Grades are indicated by the letters A, excellent, 85-100; B, good, 
75-84; C, satisfactory, 65-74; D, poor, 55 64—below standard for 
graduation; F, failed—below 55; and NG, no grade—student excused 
from failure to take regularly scheduled examinations. See “Ехатіпа- 
tions” above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. The grades 
4, B, C, and D mean that the work has been completed and credit given 
for the courses. F, failed, means that no credit will be given. To obtain 
Credit the student must repeat the course, except that a student who has 
obtained an average of C in the work of the semester just completed 
and the Preceding semester and received a grade of F in only one course 
uring those semesters may take the next regular examination in that 
Course if he has not been excluded previously for low scholarship. The 
Privilege is limited to taking the next regular examination, except that 
a candidate for a degree at a convocation before the next regular ex- 
amination may be permitted to take a special examination at the end 
Of the next semester. If on the reexamination the student receives a 


Passing grade he will be given credit in the course. Both grades are 
Tecorded, 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor.— 
Student who in one semester, or two successive semesters, fails in 
Courses aggregating eight or more semester hours will be excluded, ex- 
m : currently registered he will be permitted to complete the 
К“ the semester. Such a student is not eligible thereafter to be 

ed in the Law School or to attend classes. W hile excluded he 
May, however, with the consent of the Faculty, be admitted to the next 


“> aa examinations in those courses in which he has made a grade 
= weine, and if he receives a grade of passing in those courses with 
will be - sufficient to make his cumulative average not less than C, he 
einstated. 
E E not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at any 
S$ to maintain a cumulative average of at least C, will be placed on 
Probation. 


А student on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be 


nenn 
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If a student on probation does 


owing that in which his aver- 
ive him a cumulative 


required to reduce his program of study. 
he end of the second semester foll 


not, by t 
grades sufficient to g 


age has fallen below C, receive 
average of at least C, he will be excluded. 

The cumulative average of a student includes 
hile he is in the Law School as 


is repeated or a 


all the grades in all the 


courses taken w a candidate for a раг- 


ticular degree. Wher 
the first grade and the subsequent gra le or grades 


reexamination is taken, 
in 


are counted 


ро 


the cumulative average. 
a student who has been excluded can clearly 
due to special circumstances be- 

to pursue the study оі law 


lent may be readmitted 


In special cases in which 
demonstrate that his low grades \ 
yond his control and that he has the capacity 
і slihood of success, such stu 

the Faculty subject to such conditions as the Faculty may impose. 

Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one ot the grad- 
uate degrees whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, 
he requirements and standards for the degree, 
at the end of the semester 


with a definite likelih 


taking into consideration t 
may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded 
for which he is currently registered. 
Unclassified Students —An unclassified 
isfactory in the opinion of the Faculty m 
excluded at the end of the semester for which he із cu 


student whose work is not sat- 
ay, by action of the Faculty, be 
irrently registered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


into classes on the completion of semester hours 


Students are divided 
one through twenty-eight; second year, twenty” 


as follows: first year, 
nine through fifty-six; third year, fifty-seven or more. 


THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF LAWS AND 
JURIS DOCTOR 


of Bachelor of Laws 


The programs of study leading to the degrees 
on of 


and Juris Doctor are addressed to the development and applicat! 
legal principles, skills, and ideals which are indispensable to the equip” 
ment of a lawyer for professional responsibility and leadership in mo 

core 0 


ern society. hey include, first and foremost, the traditional 
“udicial, statutory» 


legal education, namely, the study of legal materials- 

and administrative—and instruction in the technique of their use. тва: 
programs include the study of the nature and purpose of law, the history 
of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history and standards 9 
the legal profession; practice in the skills of legal research and legal 
writing; elementary training in trial practice; and, through the medium 


of seminars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


The Law School 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Bachelor of Laws 


To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) the 
Student must have completed a residence period of not less than three 
academic years (four years for evening students) and eighty semester 
hours, with a cumulative average of at least C. A minimum of one 
academic year of residence and twenty eight semester hours are required 
of students admitted with advanced standing. 


Juris Doctor 


The degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred as a recognition of 
the completion at the George Washington University Law School, with 
igh rank, of the required program of study for the Bachelor's degree, 
including experience in research and legal authorship. To be recom- 
Mended for this degree the student must have completed: (1) a resi- 


Ence period of not less than three academic years (four years for eve- 


Ming students) in the Law School; (2) eighty semester hours with a 


Cumulative average of at least В including one of the following courses: 
Comparative Law, Jurisprudence, or one of the graduate seminars; and 
(3) One year of acceptable service on the board of student editors of 

he George Washington Law Review, election to which is subject to | 
Fegulations laid down by the Faculty. i 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris 


Ub 


Doctor “with distinction” 
© awarded students who obtain a cumulative average of 4. 


wi 
CURRICULUM 

Required 
Courses has 
Courses аз w 
Шеге of $ 


and Elective Courses.—A program of required and elective 
been developed in order to assure coverage of the basic 
ell as to allow a degree of flexibility to meet the diverse 


tudents, All first-year courses, three second 


And one thi E 1 l-year courses, 
hour, of put course are required, leaving a total of thirty-eight 
second. electives, In general, second-year students are restricted to 
elect Year electives but in appropriate cases the taking of third-year 


Be will be approved. Similarly, specially qualified third-year stu- 


Publ; May secure approval to take graduate courses and research in 
lic law 


Practice a 


а 1 > 
Ucted in pl "d Trial Pra 


tice Court.—Classroom instruction is con- 
eading and proc 


edure, trial and appellate practice, and evi- 
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This instruction includes grounding in the principles of the 
the Federal Rules of Criminal 


is required to participate 


dence. 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and 
Procedure. In addition, each senior student 
in the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes the trying O 
as junior counsel and as senior counsel. А special section of the 

Experience in 


cascs 
of patent cases. 


is devoted exclusively to the trial 
preparing and arguing appellate court cases is available 


Case Club Competition. 
Patent Law.—Students interested in patent law should take the fol- 
Practices, Substantive Patent 


Unfair Tr: 
atent Trial Practice Court, Federal Anti- 


court 
through the 


ie 


lowing group oft courses: 
Law, Patent Office Practice, І 
Trust Laws, and Trade Regulation Seminar. 


Curriculum. —Following is the curriculum for students beginning in 
fall a ° 1 7 Е 
the fall semester. Adjustments are m ide to meet the needs of students 


beginning in the spring semester and the summer. 


Morning Division 


FIRST YEAR 


Semester 


Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Besi SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Real Property ...............*.* 2 
Contracts П ................** 2 
Agency .... n оозе” оз өе 2 
ТОКО ..сьь есе пале неёЙЙЙ 4 
C itional Law ............* 4 
Бай г... ce in scene 14 
SECOND YEAR 
Semester 
SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Proc E 4 
ives Ci Өй ivicccvaceeteee tare $ 
—— Electives ......... z 
Гові.................... 14 — 
Tot „u 
THIRD YEAR 
Semeste! 
SPRING SEMESTER Hours 


FALL SEMESTEF 
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Evening Division 


FIRST YEAR 


Semester 


FALL SEMESTER 


Hours 
Legal Method and Legal System.. 4 
Contracts І 


ТЕСТОТ 4 
ersonal Property ........... 2 
E a ae eit 10 Tee 10 
SECOND YEAR 
Semester ч Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Hoare SPRING SEMESTER Н. 
Real a A 2 Constitutional Law ............ 
Civil EAN 4 AR O 2 
RR AI 2 Elective 4 
PIN E УШ) 2 
Ek. И R 10 TORMO RN Ges I 
THIRD YEAR 
$ Semeste 
FALL SEMESTER Yo SPRING SEMESTER ome 
г] " T A 
Electives ak bens ооба» ё све 10 уў баса; ae C Loa 4 nor 4 
EA AIR ура 6 
Total 99990000806000099009000 IO TE DA ft I 
FOURTH YEAR 
Sem Semester 
T FALL SEMESTER Br SPRING SEMESTER "Номе 
rial Pra nt. т. : " 
ecc tactice UNI Lire: 2 Trial Practice Court ........... 2 
EE A IVP IDS 8 ac c pl hr is ы 8 
ARRE 10 A IE 10 


SPRING 


Torts 


SEMESTER 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Deore ` 
EGREES OF MASTER or Laws AND Doctor or JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


а» e 


ab 


ation of justice under law is a matter so vast and com- 
at some graduates feel the nee 
deepen their understanding of the law. 
study into rapidly developing specialized fields. Graduate 
, leading to the degree of Master of Laws, is therefore 
le qualified students to attain one or both of these objec- 


] for further study in order to 
Others wish to 
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"he degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected stu- 
dents whose aim is to extend still further their studies by pursuing or- 
iginal research in law. 

Graduate work is available to evening 
in private practice and in government service may 


as well as morning students 


in order that lawyers 
engage in advanced study or in original research. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY FOR FOREIGN LAWYERS 


Two programs of study are provided to meet the needs of lawyers W ho 
whose legal systems are not based on the English 
law. For such lawyers, whose aim is to acquire an understanding of our 
system so that they may work intelligently with its materials and 
practitioners after returning to their own countries, there is available the 
degree of Master of Comparative Law. For foreign lawyers, however, 
who wish to remain in this country to practice law, there 18 available 
Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) with 
With respect to both programs, the 
iation with 


come from countries 


the degree of 
an appropriate program of study. 
students are not assigned to special classes but work in associé 
» regular courses, each student's program being 


the other students in the 


adapted to his individual needs. 


NON-DEGREE STUDY: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


] the law many 


nd expansion in various fields of 
ı order to keep abreast of current de- 
velopments. Consequently, an important part of the graduate program 

i degree 


is to provide for members of the bar not desirous of becoming 


As a result of 


lawyers pursue graduate study i 


erings in the field of governmental r 


lization, Although third-year and gradu 
courses may 


egulation pro 
ate 


candidates. The oft 
vide opportunities for specializat 
first-year and second-year 
Members of the bar taking graduate 
as continuing legal 


courses are particularly suitable, 
i ў 
ER ALE 
be taken in appropriate cases. 
rk in this 18 
work іп this way register as unclassified students or 


education students. 


RESEARCH IN PUBLIC LAW 


Research in public law is conducted under the supervision of mem 
bers of the Faculty. The purpose of this research is to furnish means " 
training specialists in public law, either as government lawyers OF н: 
lawyers representing individuals or corporations in cases in which t E 
Government is a party, and to assist in the analysis, clarification, form" 
lation, and improvement of public law, substantive and proc edural-, ly 


"andidates f | i x special 
Candidates for the graduate degrees in the Law 5 hool and spec 


ay pursue this work. 


І seniors п 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Master of Laws 


To be recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the 
Student must have completed a residence period of not less than two 
Semesters. Such residence should normally be continuous. All require- 
ments for the degree must be completed in this Law School and in a 
Period not exceeding two years after registration for work for the degree. 
The student must have completed with a minimum average of B twenty 


Semester hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate courses 


except that in appropriate cases third-year courses may be approved for 
Inclusion in the program of study if not previously taken. 


Master of Comparative Law 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) 
reign students who intend to return to their count 
Mended for this deg 
Period 


is for 
ries. To be recom- 
ree the student must have completed a residence 
of not less than one academic year. 


Satisfactorily twenty-four semester hours in approved courses in the cur- 
Ticulum of the Law School or of such other departments of the Uni- 
Versity as the Faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


He must have completed 


Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice (M. 
Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain in 
this country, To be recommended for this degree the student must 
ave Completed a residence period of 
. © Must have completed twenty-eig 


in er : < н à 
the Curriculum of the Law School with a cumulative average of at 
tast C, 


not less than one academic year. 
ht semester hours in approved courses 


Doctor of Juridical Science 


(8 9 be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 


як RD the student must have completed a residence period of not 
ad, ап one academic year. 
th esearch design 
Ommittee on ( 
Tesidenc 
May Set, ¢ 


He must have pursued a course of study 
ated by his consultative committee and approved by 
jraduate Studies. At the conclusion of his first year 
€, or at such other time as the Committee on Graduate Studies 
tudy ^d he candidate must pass an oral examination in those fields of 
b ected by the consultative committee. This examination shall 


e соп е 
ducted by the consultative committee and suc! other members of 
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the Faculty and qualified experts from other research institutions as 


may be selected by the Committee on Graduate Studies. 

Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date must submit to the Dean one typewritten original and two legible 
and complete carbon copies of his dissertation in its final form. The 
dissertation must contain a summary, not to exceed 


serted as an appendix. An additional original typewritten copy 01 this 
acceptable the disser- 


а sub- 


tor 


3,500 words, in- 


summary must be submitted for publication. To be 
tation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute 
stantial ‘contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable 
publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Chairman 90! 

The summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a volume 
forming a number of the University BULLETIN. The successful candi- 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to раў а 


fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his dissertation. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 


Engineering ін 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics | 
ichard Norman Owens, Ph.D., С.Р.А., Professor of Business Admin- { 
istration f 
Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical En- я 
gineering 


ames Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
rank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
enjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in М.Е. 
ical Engineering 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
-harles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
arl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering 
з artin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of Civil En- 
gineering 
Jack Edward Walters, M.S. in М.Е., 
R administration 
obert Aaron Hechtman, M.S. in С.Е., Ph.D., Professor of Civil En- 
R Iieering 
Obert Corbin Vin: ent, Ph.D., 


or , " 
est Klaire Harris, Ph.D., 
9ineering 


W ld 


, Professor of Mechan- 


Ph.D., Professor of Engineering 


Professor of Chemistry 


Professorial Lecturer in Electrical En- 


M.S. in C.E., Professorial Lec- 


tr ۰ " ` ۰ 
Vict ‘trer in Civil E ngineering 


Dr.Eng., Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical Engi 


arwin Camp, P! 
tinistr і 
R a 
ob tion 


ert н N ` "T 
А Irving Sarbacher Sc.D., E.E., Professorial Lecturer on En 
Ing Admini 


1.D., Professorial Le turer on Engineering Ad 


{- 


gineer- 


Silbe Stration 
Tt (C^ ` Ў 
Chester Jacobus, B.S., M.B.A., LL.B.. Professorial Lecturer on 
“n , h 
~“ Iineering Administration 
m = 
he 
E of the бет 9f the University, the Dean of Fa the Dean of the School, the Reg 
"ri and a versity the Director Admissions of the Unversity, Professors, Assoc te Pro 
On leave ( «ant Professors constitute the Faculty 


9f absence 1956 
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Kenneth McClure, M.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Engineering 


Administration 


Rawlings Stine Poole, B.S., Professorial L in- 


ecturer on Engineering Adm 


istration 
Ralph Edward Fuhrman, B.S. in C.E., M.S. in Eng., D.Eng., Profes- 


sorial Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
Charles Eugene Cutts, M.S. in C.E., Ph.D., І 
Civil Engineering 
Raymond Pugh Eyman, C.E., Associate 
Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Mec 


rofessorial Lecturer i" 


Professor of Civil Engineering 


Charles Edward Greeley, chan- 
ical Engineering 


* John Kay e, M.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineer“ 


ing 

Lewis Slack, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Ernest Frank, B.E.E., M.S. in E.E., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering ; 

Donald Joseph Hanrahan, B.E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical 
Engineering 

Paul Arthur Crafton, B.M.E., M.S., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineer“ 


ing 
Dwight Edward Shytle, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


Ralph Siegel, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering e 
William Herbert Gossard, A.B., M.S. in E.E. Lecturer in Electrica 


Engineering 
in E.E., Lecturer in Electr! 


William Walter Balwanz, B.E.E., M.S. i 


cal 


Engineering 
Richard Henry Welles, B.C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
John Rhoads Broome, В.5., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
Raphael David Cahn, В.М.Е., Lecturer іп Mechanical Engineering 


COMMITTEES f 
THE Dean’s Councit} 
1957 


Ernest Frank 


Raymond Pugh Eyman 

1959 
Charles Edward Gr 
Lewis Slack 


58 
19 ecley 


James Henry Taylor 
Robert Aaron Hechtman 


е On sabbatical leave 1956-57 be e 
ical v 956-5 А 
g аге mem f 


+ The President of the University and the Dean of the 5 
officio of all committees 
ў Elected by the Fac 


ol of Engineerin 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Chairman 
Robert Aaron Hechtman 


Ernest Frank 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 
Thomas Benjamin Brown 
enjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks 
Obert Aaron Hechtman 


James Henry Taylor 
Carl Hugo Walther 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


Thom 
“orman Bruce Ames 
Carl Hugo Walther 
rest Klaire Harris 
Ohn Kaye 


Richard Norman Owens 

James Henry Taylor 

Robert Aaron Hechtman 

Victor Szebehely 

Keith Harder (Liaison Member) 


as Benjamin Brown 


Mayo Hersey (Liaison Member) 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


ALLEN VARLEY ASTIN, Pu.D. 


irector of 


the National Bureau of Standards 


L i 1 
YMAN JAMES BRIGGS, Рн.Р., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Tustee of the Univer ity 


HU бн 
UGH LATIMER DRYDEN, Pu.D., Sc.D., D.Enc. 


vector of р 


RALPH LEON 


“e-President of 


esearch of the National Advisory Committee for Acronautics 


GOETZENBERGER, В.5., E 


the Міппгар ll Regulator Company 


Сї А 
PARLES HOOK TOMPKINS, D.Exc 


eside 


DANIEL 


Consulti 


“Blstration for Profe 


nt of the Charles Н. Tompkins Company; Trustee of the University 
CHARLES W ALSER, В. 
n ` 


Engineer; Former Chairman of the District of Columbia Board of 


is made up of friends of the University who are in- 
amiliar with the educational needs of the professional com- 
ved бу the School The Council is advisory to the Dean of the 


Engineering; it serves the function of relating the School to 


Ucations 
Ue ational requirement 


CY serve 


d by the School. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

ganized in 1884 as the Corcoran 
І was combined with Columbian 
id Sciences. In 1905 the engineer- 
organization known as 
1909 the name was 


r 


The School of Engineering was о 
Scientific School. In 1903 that schoo 
Colles ge in the Der yartment of Arts ar 
а under an administrative 


of Engineering, and in 


eering and Mechanic Arts. In 1914 the 


ing courses were 
the Washington College 
changed to the College of Eng 
name became the School of Enginee 

Curricula leading to the grees of Ba 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Electrical Engi- 
neering are accredited І for Professional De- 


he engineering profes- 


ring. 
helor of Civil Engineering, 


1 
І 
by the Engineers’ Coun 


y 
velopment, the recognized accrediting body of t 
g g ) 


sion. 


OBJECTIVE 


to produce gra duates 


l sc іе ntific 
ation; ane 


The objective of the School of Engineering is 
who possess knowledge and understanding of the fundamenta 
some skill in their 


principles in their fields of study; 
an attitude of responsibility toward society and the engineering pro- 
g g 
fession 
ADVISORY SYSTEM 
legree candidate 


Every student entering the School of Engineering as a de 


is assigned a permanent fact 
iding assistance in his pr 


educational career of the student, prov 
establishing diei relations between the 
all phases ol 


riser, for the purpose of guiding the 
fession 
fac- 


daa as an engineer, 
lent and furnisl ing C unsel and ac 


ulty and the student, and 
the academic career of the student. 
. 1 8 , e 
culty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, f th 
achievement and m enance of satisfactory s hol istic performance, pre” 
а- 
of the educ? 


ar activity as part 
tional process; and assist the entering student in orientation 


| 
er represents the student in а 1 « 


fessional development, extra-curricul 


1 


in the еп 
1965 requi” 


neering discipline. 


ing faculty action. 


Students who have not completed 72 semester hours satisf: ‚ctorily ? " 
required to obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study Por 
registration. 

A student who has not completed the course work specified for 2 
freshman and sophomore years is required to consult his adviser wt 

1s Ol is A 


3 hrecte hw 1 е 
so directed by the Dean, and to follow the recommendatior 


The School of Engineering 


viser in all academic matters. However, advisers may not deny a stu- 
dent entry into any course or activity to which he is entitled under the 
regulations of the School of Engineering. Students having junior or 
Senior status are encouraged to consult their advisers. The Dean acts 
AS temporary adviser to entering or transfer students pending assign- 
ment of their permanent advisers, 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their 
advisers or instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are in- 
Vited to consult with the Dean and advisers, in respect to any student 
Problems, 

Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with 
the high principles of their professional responsibility; however, the final 
Fesponsibility for a student’s action lies wholly with the student. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Engineering are subject to, and are expected 
lo familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 

EGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12 -27, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 46-54. 


AMOUNT ор Work 


Eighteen semester hours, including the physical education requirement, 


Constitute normal full-time work. Nine semester hours constitute normal 
Part-time work. 
full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 
More than nineteen semester hours. A student employed more than 
twenty-four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take ordinarily 
not more than ten semester hours. A student whose quality-point index is 
> Or higher may be permitted by the Dean to exceed these limits by 
More than two semester hours. 
Student prev 
9 registration 
Mat fact im 


iously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
Or at any time during a semester is required to report 
mediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule 
be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty’s 
upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed 


ATTENDANCE 
lent is expected 


is registered, fully 
: Student js held re 
“8 must be excused 


to attend every meeting of the course in 
prepared to carry on the work required. 
sponsible for all work in the course, and all ab- 
before provision will be made for him to make 


е 


Sen 


ew ме 


аа y 


sro лет AR мачы en я t 
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up the work missed. Excuses for absences from examinations which 

" 1 ы Pi » 
have been announced in advance can be obtained only by making written 
tor in charge of the course. 


application to the instru 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


regulations on pages 40-49 


ldition to the general University 
» School of Engineering: 


In 
the following regulations apply to students in the 


lay ot classes of a semester, 


During the seven days following the first € 


additional courses may be added to the student's pre 
and the Dean. 


D- 


gram with the af 


proval of the instructor, the student’s adviser 
During the thirty-five days following the first day of classes, 

11 of the student's adviser and the Dean, 

Withdrawal from a course without the 

t's adviser entails : salty of failure in the course 

Withdrawal from a course, without a« idemic penalty, may be author- 

on presentation of written evi о! 


courses 


ıy be dropped with the approv 


and without a¢ 
approval of 


mic penalty. 


ized by the Dean at any time dence 


extenuating circumstances. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
Bachelor 


f Civil Engineering, 
anc 


rees аге Ba helos ot 
1 7 


Bachelor ot Mechani 11 Engineering 


ot lec é 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering 

g g ch 
; earned wit 


The degree of Bachelor of Science іп F пеегіпе may be 
Administration, Chemistry, Eco 


any of the following options: Business 


nomics, Machine Computer, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistics. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP 

s А > › ыі 2312; ў 1: detail 

The system of grading and computing scholarship 1s descr bed in det 
on pages 46 and 47. t 
] : | А Њи a 

order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index 0! 
anes 


2.00 in all work taken University» 


ptc 
pt 


in ition, a quality-poir 2.00 in all work acct 
for in the S 
t 

Probation —A student must maintain a qu lity-point index of at ag 
2.00, or be pla ed on probatio A student ren son obation 49 lon 
is his qu ility-point index is below 2.0 OT t $ pr ation 15 ге! юе 
by the Committee on Scholars! Ip. 

Probation is imposed for the amount time required to complete 
minimum of twelve tional semester hours or for o semester, whit 
ever is greater. In 1 circumstances the period of robation паў 
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extended. A student on probation may not hold office or participate in 


the activities of any student organization or represent the School in any 
undergraduate competition. 

Students placed on probation for scholastic deficiency are required to 
Complete diagnostic counseling tests and remedial study as prescribed 


by the Committee on Scholarship. 
$ 


Juspension.—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.00 will 
be suspended. 


А student who becomes subject to probation for the third 
time, 


Whether successive or after an interval, will be suspended. 


А student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
alter 


an interval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence 
to the Dean’s Council that 
has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmis- 
sion and, in addition, must complete diagnostic counseling tests and 
Femedial study as prescribed by the Committee on Scholarship. A stu- 
dent Suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


during his absence from the University he 


The foregoing s holarship regulations are applied when a student has 
Completed а 


the regul 


minimum of twelve semester hours of work. Thereafter, 
ations are applied in multiples of twelve semester hours. 


Use or Correct ENGLISH 

Any Student whose use of English in any 
UNSatisfactory 
le Council 
varying in 


course whatever is deemed 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean’s Council. 
may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, 
iude amount with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed 
х atent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The grant- 


п ў 

k of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any such de- 
lency ; "d ` . , , " е 
м ‘he in English to the satisfac tion of the Dean’s Council. 


ae foregoing regulation applies to both written and spoken English, 


RESIDENCE 


MA Bachelor's degrees, a minimum of one year or thirty six 
unted ir з muet be completed in residence, Summer work may be 
Rate less d ROB, but in no case may the period of residence аі 
за lan thirty weeks. l nless special permission is granted by the 
Mug Pursue work elsewhere, the work ot the senior or fin 


leted in residence, 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


completion of one of the following curricula is 


a 


num 
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ition is required of all students in the freshman and 


Physical Educ 
sophomore years. “Physical Education Requirements”, 
49-50.) 
Variations from the 
mission of the Dean’s Council. 
substitute another must make 
for the substitution; 


(See р ges 


with the per- 


prescribed curricula may be made, 
required 


A student desiring to omit a 
course and written application to the 
Dean presenting satisfactory reasons and written 
sefore registration for the 
University for one semester 0 


course. 


approval must be obtained t 
r more 


A student who is absent from the 
(except on national service leave) is required to satisfy the curriculum 
requirements existing at the time of his return. 
FRESHMAN YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING € URRICULA ) 
Semester 
Hours 
8 
m. 6 
1 
1 
NET а 3 
jeometry - UB E T 2 
yn and Engineering Problems ...... 2 
Phys. Ed Sac pares 49-50 for statement of requirement 
tPhys. 6and 7 Gems]. PRYuleS- 15e 6 eee eoe eo eo ore reno ea 6 
Y 
Total..s.ionono..... A A ||. 3 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 1-2 and А (6) for 


Physical Education 1-2 (2). 


SOPHOMORE YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) 


Semesttf 

Hour* 

Phys. 8 j 
Phys. Physical Measurements ...................". 3 
Math. 20 "alculus e 3 
Math. 103 d Differential Equations і 
A ISO 3 
CE 21 snics: Statics 3 
CE 22 his ml A СД m 
Е E 11 Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering .......**** 1 
E > Е rical Machinery .. do cc аня coe E 
peech E ww 


tcn rm 


з, of 
so 
з are reg m essentit 
g, gram students who show 
rity may „ bot! semester? 
sh Composition English ! ian 
fy en 
to satis y 


to English A, for 


т 
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ME 13-14 
Phys, Ed. 


P ROTC.—Air Force R( ITC 


all 


lysical Education 11-12 (2), Speech 1 (3 
Curricula except Mechanical Engineering: 


students substitute Air Science 51-62 and А (6) for 


replace the non-technical elective with Civil Engineering 12. 


Bach 


Hours 
= 123 Strength of Materials ........................... 3 
T 125 Engineering Materials .........................., 3 
c 127 VA c. ГУМ... УА 3 
СЕ 132 Fluid Mechanics 4 
CE 143-44 Struc tural Theory and Design I and II............ ( 
МЕ E Transportation Баба sc Disc аа 3 
Phy 1-12 Thermodynamics саба ад AR БЕ Ў 6 
ELO отара 3 
Elec Engineer and Society YO D е е вё её ве сайлы 2 
€ Jo-technical lectiva Si. го... о.о 3 
o AAA ne teses co cas кс. 36 
tive СА Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 (6) for Elec- 
SENIOR YEAR 
Eo 
ours 
cath 112 M athematics for Engineers and Scientists....... 3 
СЕ T Hydraulic a “а... а... оо, 3 
СЕ; E dal itary атпеепп& ........................... 3 
СЕ цё Steel ar d Г ıber Struc CUTIES ..................... 3 
CE 153 Concrete Theory REN} 3 
CE 154 Struc tural Analy BIS ына, 3 
CE 167 Advanced Dynamics eens 3 
СЕ 186 Regiona ‚and 1 rban I lanning TUT tiie 3 
Engineering Contracts and Specifications .......... 2 
EA 211 gineering | і 
"Elective Communication of Ideas ........................ 3 
Non-technical Elective .......................... 6 
eine cas 056600846 000600 094659909049 ... 30 


„ROTC 
We (3), 


edit į r 
18 not given for courses el 


Air Force ROTC st 


tudents 


lected in Physical Education 


elor of Civil Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR 


3), and the non-technical elective in 
Mechanical Engineering candidates 


Semester 


> 
E 
л 


substitute Science 151-52 (6) for І 


or Secretarial Studies, 
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Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR 


113-14 
[E 111-12 [herr а ( 
P 112 Electronics 3 
Econ. 1-2 Princip I ` | 
‚Уе Эбен С” RRR 4 


‚ ROTC.—Air Force ROTC tudents substitute Air Science 101-2 (6) for Elec- 
tıve (4) 

pet TA ч Semeste! 

SENIOR YEAR Hours 


CE 123 Strength of Materials ....................o.....? 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics ne. cite dus o ERG | 
EE 123-24 € muni I T .S'TERIHIILO 4 

EE 127 Electric Transients ..csccccccccccccccccccccsees® 3 

EE ı2 ( ro 3 

EE 1 Electri 4 

EE 1 Field The 

EE 1 Applied 

EE 189 Pr 

EA 105 


Force ROTC students substit 


г 189-9: 2 ind Engineerir 


> . = . . 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Semen 


CE 123 Strength of Materials . 
CE 125 Engineering Materials .. 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics ..... 


1 


ecretarial Studies 
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SENIOR YEAR 


ey 
ME 115-16 Mechanical 


o "АЗЕ Ue Fin o A 
ME 126 Methods of Manufacture ..... o4 ее бес, “ёе 2 
МЕ 127-28 OC eic аа асада 
ME 129-30 Power Plants 


wry ryt бо е ава ( 
ME 131-32 Heating 

era let VAR баваў еў COW ee «абва 4 
ME 133 Combustion Engines... аа... weed 
ME 139 Fluid Dynamics 


ME 14 Mechanical Vibrations ............. ins 


о “o 06 6 oat o ENT ГГ е 3 
«МЕ 189-9 Proseminar in Mechanical Engineering. . APR 2 
Elective 


: ROTC.—Air For 


Bachelor of Science in Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Semester 
Hours 
Strength of Materials 


Engincering Materials .......................... 3 


Principles of Economic 
Management Problems 


мы А. А Вос E T aioe 2 


Total. T 36 


SENIOR YEAR 


Thirty 
the De “four Semester hours 
ап of the School of 


as approved by the department of the option and 
Engineering 


“lective un." Force ROTC students substitute Air Science ісі 


аз approved by the Dean of the School of Engineer 
uhi 


га 
tedit 
1 
* not given for Courses elected 


in Physical Education or Secretarial Stu lies 


Sen اچ‎ 


mum т 


Schools, апа Divisi 


= e >. oe - 

The Bachelor of Science in Engineering currk ulum 
: inizi | T 

inciples employed іп engineering 


in the 
li tv tor study 


ind in addition, offers an opportuni 


ing metl 
tudent has special interest. 


in which me 5 


in optional 
Optional study 
tion, Chemistry, Econom 


ıe fields of Business Administra- 


ics, Machine Computer, Mathematics, Physics 
ram of study in the option is formulated by the 
with the student. The program, 
must ed 


can be selected from tl 


or Statistics. The prog 
conference 
be submitt 
the beginning 
lent 


department concerned in 
AT > 
bearing the department concerned, 
} , " . 
t ‚ Council for approval betore 


the approval ot 
у the student to the Dean's 


the stu 


I iod of optional study 
may 


f the senior year. During the period 
depart nent concerned 


1 . 
must comply with such 


prescribe. 
ila are recommended, for the guidance of stu* 
epartments in which optional study is available 
rricula to satisfy the exception il needs of indi- 
le by the department concerned. 


SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING OPTIONAL CURRI 
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Chem. 135 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations 

oriss Organic Chemistry: Preparations ................. 2 
hem. 151-52 Urge CMM A RT Br 8 
Elective Two years of German recommended .............. 12 

Economics Option 

Econ 101-2 A а. 6 
“соп, 105 Dile Cie, га... аа 3 
Есоп, 121 a del A O MASS 
Econ, 141-42 Dor MOORES RAFE а 6 
Stat. 111 Business and Economic Statistics І ............... j 
Stat, 112 Business and Economic Statistics II .............. 3 
“lective Economics, Statistics, or Business Administration se- 


lected with the approval of the Department of 


Economics 


Machine Computer Option 
(Junior Year) 
ME 111-12 
CE 123 
CE 132 
EE 107 


Phys, 132 


Stat, 157-58 é 
Math. 112 

Math, 265 Mo gebr i - 
*Elective і РТО 40 60:46 060560609 col Vosa тах бъ cas 


nt Problems 


E ےک‎ ome ТРАС Чр 4 
Е 33 E с Circuits .. СА ПАЧУЎ ҮҮ" 3 
ER Mo Communication Engineering ................. 3 
EE 12 Communications Laboratory І ................... 2 
ER 137 Applied Electronics ...7..... EA ARES 3 
ЕЕ с Modern Computing Machines ........... 3 
Math > Machine Computer Сі: DO pp EN 3 
` nalytic Geometry ............. ان‎ S 
Фр. 143-44 Numerical Analysis ....... ёў bb ela ы 
“clive = 
AE ER j 
thematics Option 
fteer r 
1 semester hours of mathematics beyond calculus, in second- a d third 
co nes, 
hysics Option 
Math 
+132 - ote} 
Phys, 106 Differential І quation 3 
а 7 o ые ; 


for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 


AA Ping 


"I" 


спам 


E LEM NI сь Ба > „>л 
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3 
3 
S s Optx 
Э )1-92 P St M ( 
117 \ Var 1 
S 18 ( І ў 
с гё NA > 
165 М 
S 7—68 М 


ire І red to t 


Engineering 


lationship in w t nt : x: 
us important element in det мар 
responsibility for the student's м { 

i e “е Р omr TT { f 


mittee on (ljraduate 
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Graduate Studies or an assigned adviser, in accordance with his state 
of knowledge and needs, and as required to achieve the objective of 
mastery of principles and methods. These programs are not curricula 
Common to all candidates for the degree. They may consist of formal 
courses, 


independent study, or individual study under assigned faculty, 


and may include work in several departments and fields of study. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Applic ation for admission to candidacy for the degree must be 
mitted to the Office of th е Director of Admissions on the form prescribe 
by that Offi e. Applicants will be advised by the Сопи 
uate Studies of the time 


b 


Sul 


ıittee on Grad 
and place of the required personal interview. 
Applic ants are required to satisfy the Committee of their 
Productive study in the 
Qualities. 


Capacity for 


, 1 
discipline and must have acceptable persona 
Applicants with Bachelor’s degrees from recognized institu 


tions and with re ords which, in the opinion of the C 1 Gra 
uate Studies give evidence of adequate preparation for luate study 
May be admitted to « andidacy for a graduate degree. licants whe 
do not hold a satistactory Bachelor’s degree in engineering, or whose 


adequacy of preparation is questioned may be admitted to candidacy 1 


Successful completi on of 


a qualifying examination pres ribed by the Con 
Mittee, 


ADVANCED STANDING 

Graduate stuc 
Braduate degree 
ommittee 
ot Study 


Maste i hod ! 
{ | егу ot Principles and methods. In any case a minimum of one vear 
ull-time study must | 


t be completed under the Committee on Gradi 
Studies. 


ly completed prior to admission to « indidacy for the 


in the School of Engineering will be con 


red by the 


on Graduate Studies in prescribing the candidate's program 


i 
Provided it contributes substantiallv to the achievement 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
The 


| i 
of Candidate for the degree must complete a umum of one ye 
full- time stud r th | | } 
anc stu or the equivalent in part-time u 4 
“ce ç EL. ` . y " А А E s 
f the ( ommittee on Graduate Studies: « nplete the progran 
Prescribed by 


onst that ( ommittee, in luding course examinati \ 
Tate, by nace: 
by Passing a comprehensive examination, substantial mastery 


SCle е . 5 
ientific Principles and те ћо‹ 


terest, Із of their use in the area of his in 
tion This examination may be written 
of the Commi ttee, 


M “Andid; ites 


oral, or both at the 


discre 


with limited areas of unsatisfactory preparation may be 


is TA wer 
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or preparatory study. 


additional necessary remedial 
lished 


required to comple 


All of the work must be accomp 


1: T 
lied toward this degree 


under the guidance of the Committee on Graduate Studies. 


Course work applied 


not be applied to satisfy requirements for 


to satisfy requirements tor another degree may 
the graduate degree in en- 
gineering. 

With the approval of the Committee 
thesis in his program, 


on Graduate Studies the candi- 


He will be subject to an 


ust be satisfactory to the Committee, and 
uivalent to the grade of B. A student 


jui 
isfactory will be suspended by the Dean, upon the 
he Committee on Graduate Studies or the student $ 


assigned а 


'The candida legree within 


е " 
te the requirements tor the 


if he is 4 


tudent: within five 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


the requirements 01 the School 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the 
of Engineering the degree of Master ot Engin ng Administration 19 
conferred. The purp: of this program is to offer, through academic 
study at graduate level, a means of improving the man gement and ad- 

trative lity of government and industrial engineers und scien- 

The objective of this graduate discipline is to develop a mastery ot 

18 iples and practices as they apply in the administration 
of eng nd s бс activities. Knowledge and understanding 
re sought rather than breadth of familiarity У th techniques. ‘ 

Study programs are prescı І for each candidate, in а cordance with 
his [ ration І bijective by the Committ on Graduate Studies 

These programs are not currict on ntoa | in tes tor the de- 
gree. They may consist of torn 11 courses, independent tudy, or indi- 
vidual study der assigned faculty = ү among depart 
ments and fields of зб Each candidate is under the | »rsonal guidance 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Applications for ad lidacy for the degree m! 
mitted to the Office of the Director of Admissions on the form pre 
by that Office. Applicants will be advised by the Committee ON 
І "yo 1 1 . катуе" 
and place of the required personal intervie fot 


pia х 
, y heir capacity 


ission to сап 


riety 


)plicants are required to satisfy the Cor 
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Productive study in the discipline; must have acceptable personal quali- 
tes; must hold a Bachelor’s degree in 


engineering or science from a 
recognized institution: 


must have had some supervisory or administra- 
tive experience; and give evidence of preparation, which in the opinion 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies is adequate for graduate study. 

Applicants who lack a satisfactory Bachelor's degree or whose ade- 
quacy of preparation is questioned may be admitted to candidacy upon 
Passing qualifying examinations prescribed by the Committee. Арріі- 
Cants lacking satisfactory supervisory or administrative experience may, 
under certain circumstances, be considered by the Committee. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Graduate study completed prior to 
“Bree will be considered in prescribin 
it contributes substantially to 
discipline, In any 
Completed un. 


admission to candidacy for the 
g the program of study, provided 
the achievement of the objective of the 
case a minimum of one year full-time study must be 
ler the Committee on Graduate Studies, 
tudy applied to satisfy the requirements for another degree may not 


© applied toward the degree of Master of Engineerin Administration. 
E E 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


. The candidate for the de 
Чоп must successf 
or the equivalent 
Graduate Stu 


gree of Master of Engineering Administra- 


ully complete a minimum of one year full-time study, 
in part-time study, as prescribed by the Committee on 


нде lies, ncluding course examinations; pass : comprehensive 
іа - 9 on his. area ot study: а solve а comprenensive probiem 
ring administration. At the discretion of the ( ommittee the 
Areas of юп тау be written, oral, or both. Candidates with limited 
Sary re unsatisfactory Preparation may be required to complete neces- 
s medial study in addition to their graduate programs, 
ые йам” scholarship mast be satisfactory » the Committee, 
Student а be required to be equivalent to the grade of B. A 
зе wor 


tk is unsatisfactory will be suspended by the Dean 
Upon the rer a mg x Lem 
recommendation of the Committee or the adviser, 


Problem y hi 


Ipi 


Posed | i ch each candidate is required to solve may be pro- 

Pur y Ме student, but it must be approved by the Committee. Its 
Розе і га,” 1. : : 

in th x n to demonstrate the can lidate's ability to integrate his studies 
e so ices * А 

Mature ution of a typical administrative problem of a comprehensive 

r iring : : : dia 

and pe. quiring for its solution knowledge of a variety of principles 

Procedures, 


The candidate is subject to 
at the discretion of the Committee. 
© work for tl 


an oral examination on his 


le degree, including the comprehensive examination, 


€ ——— 999 усы 


E 


cue 


ren nen 
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must be completed within three years by a full-time student, or within 


five years by a part-time student. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 

The professional degree of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, of 

Mechanical Engineer may be conferred upon a graduate of the School 
ility. 


of Engineering who has demonstrated his professional ab 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


1. Application may not be made sooner tl years after gradua- 


tion, and then only if te has had responsibility for en- 
gineering work of substantial importance. 

2. A detailed statement of the candidate’s experience, references, the 
de sou ind the title of t be filed with the 
Dean eight months ore the Ci h the degree is Ю 


be 
рї f the dissertation 


А ^ s : 
on concerning the preparation 01 


inform: 
may be obtained from the Office of the Dean. 
for acceptance by an examining 


nittee appointed by the Dean to include members of the І aculty of che 


3. The dissertation will be re сот” 


п 
School of Engineering and at least one expert trom engineering practice 
ot che 


Ihe committee will report its recommendation to the Faculty 


School of Engineering. 
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THE FACULTY 
Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., 


AND STAFF INSTRUCTION * 


Dean of the School of Pharmacy 


Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., 
Ira Bowers Hanse п, Ph.D., 
Charles W atson Bliven, M.S., Pre 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M. г 
quester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., 


Calvin Darli ngton Linton, 


Professor of Aci ounting 


fessor of Phar macy 
)r of Roman € Lang 


П ] 
or of Physiol 


Carleton Raymond Treadwell, P 


Jorge M artin —— / 
obert С orbin Vince: 


, Professor of Biochemistry 
, Professor of Physics 


, Profe ssor of Chemistry 


Mary Louise Robbins. t h.D., 
Salva atore Joseph Greco, Ph. D. 


Obert Meyer Leonard 


Р harma: ognosy 


> › } 
Associate Professor of Bacteriolog 


Associate Professor of Pharmacy 


Associate Professor of Phar macology апа 


John Gilbert Palmer, Ph.D., 
‘ranklin Dero Cooper, MS. 
arson Gray Frailey, A.B., LI 


Pipe 
William P 
Fetar y, 


Macy Tr: ning 


Assistant Professor of Botany 
ıt Professor of H spital Pharmacy 


, Lecturer on Pharmaceutica 


LECTURERS 


aul Briggs, M.S., 


Executive Director and Sec- 
American Foundation for Pharmaceuti: al Education; 


r 
ederick John Cullen, Phar.G., 


John 


Christian Krant 2, 


h шу of Maryland: 
Justi 
in L awrence Powers, 


2 "or mulary, Ame 
Standards 
Obert Philip 
+ 


Fischelis 
4 Tanager. Ar 

трап! › 
Daniel Banizations 
L "amont Seckinger. 


istrict of Colum bia; 
DUNS P: 


nerican 


1 of Ctident of + е ih 
Чо he Univer 


ciate Р 


Vice-Pr esident 


Proprietary Association; Drug Manufacture 


4 Professor of Pharmacology 
} 4 › 

Р v iceutical Research 

Committee 


rican 


Association 


1 Sanitation 


1 versity, the Director « 


M fessors 


PGad І 
l 


se 


Trac 


Ralph 
Mary 
How 
Harold 


3rvan Morehouse. A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Assistant General Coun- 
in Charge Com Federal Trade Commission; Drug 
le Regulation 

iward К Ph.G., 4 Edit Drug Topics; Contem- 
wy Р} 

ver ommissioner of the 
mbacl rerican Drug Mantu- 
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and research laboratories. Government agencies and laboratories whose 

ы ; | HE Мер 5 

activities are closely allied to pharmacy, and the government libraries, the 
facilities of which are open to the student, are readily accessible. 


The Institute and the Federal Government bring to Washington lead- 


ers in the fields of pharmacy, many of whom present to senior students in 


the School of Pharmacy current professional information. 


The objectives of the School of Pharmacy are (1) to train profes- 
sionally competent pharmacists, primarily for retail practice, and to help 
them acquire 

tude of re 


е і i | Г с 
de health profession of pharmacy in general, and partic ularly within 
the community. 


To 


instruction for the | 


specialized training, a general education, and an atti- 
sponsibility to their profession and to society; (2) to promote 


' E І арт 
achieve these objectives the School has developed a systematic plan 


of 


jrofessional courses which is integrated with the 


liberal arts Program. It further encourages student participation in uni- 
Versity, Professional, and civic organizations and activities which increase 
Professional 


competence, raise professional standards, and help develop 
social responsibility, 


REGULATIONS 


d 
Students in the Se hool of Pharma y are subject to and are expected to 
@miliarize themselves with the regulations concerning ADMISSION, REG 


ISTRATION, Fees AND Financ ES as stated on pages 12-27, and the Uni- 
Versity regulations stated on pages 40-54. 
tudents registered 
Subject to the 
essional cor 


Choo] of P} 


in the Junior College Pharmacy curriculum are 
regulations of the Junior College. However, in the pro- 
irses of that curriculum, the attendance requirements of the 
larmacy prevail, 


AMOUNT ор Work 
No Р , 
а rmal work for any year is that ou 
ù m Requirements’ 
Ormal ато 
Mitt d З ^P 
by “и on $; ed in their decision 
€ «Бос. і A 
% Scholastic record and the extent to which he is employed. A stu- 
0 чу» Y» 
" probation is limited in the number of semester hours he may 
Carry, J 


tlined under the head of “Curri 


cu- 
', below. A student who wishes to take more than the 
int of work may 


do so only with the permission of the Com 
holarship, th 


e members of which are gui 


15 not encouraged to undertake outside employment while 
“ы а full course of study. 
01 2.00 or high 
her for f 


dert 


A student who maintains a quality 


er for all courses and a quality-point index of 


2 қ 

SO or hig N 7 $ 

Dea harmacy courses may be granted permission by the 
n to un 


ake outside employment. The amount of the employment 


жез ч y а 


Tr meam‏ درک ا 


— 


AMA acm 


s, Schools, апа Divisions 


permitted is governed by the scholarship record of the student and the 


number of semes hours for which he is reg 


A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 


istered, 


r at any time during a semester is required to report 


to the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 


lit will not be given 


Except by special pe of the instructor, сг 
for any pharmacy co bsences, including both lecture and labora 
tory, exceed number for each semester the hours of credit for the 
Se ter. If ‚urse has distinct divisions such as lectures laboratories; 
уг recitations, the absences apply pro rata to such divisi 


BEFORE STATE BOARDS OI PHARMACY 
the 


examination before state boards of pharmacy, 
і nt 15 ] to present satistactory ev dence of graduation from 
ollege of pharmacy. Іп addition, most states require that the appli- 
cant have one year of practical experience in a pharmacy. This ex 
rien y not be yncurrently with the school year 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


of the School о! 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements 01 
>} N Loy . . і , 
Pharmacy, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 1s conferred 


Г5 FOR THE DEGRI 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Mn 


is des ribee 


iting scholarship і 


. le 
ity-point inde" 
of at 


rraduate, a student must have a general qu 


juality-point index 


of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a q 
least 2.50 in all pharmacy courses. 
ar 1 1 а” 
Probation—A student maintain a general wer-all) 4 аі) A 
| » «0 OT be 


point index of 2.00 and 


placed on probation. 
index 


The following scholarship rules on general quality-point " 
i whe 1 ] „с hours: 
applied when a student has undertaken a multiple of nine semester h 
he rules on pharmacy quality-point inde х are applied when 4 
ippli 


has completed 12 pharmacy semester hours and thereatter are 


multiples of 9 hours. 


Y > E г. gen” 
First Probation.—A student is placed on first probation when his Ё 
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eral quality-point index is below 2.00 or his pharmacy quality-point index 
1$ below 2.50. (See also under Suspension. ) 


Second Probation.—A student who has a general quality point index 
below 2.00 or a pharmacy quality-point index below 2.50 after a multiple 
9f nine semester hours is placed on second probation. However, a stu 
dent who has a general quality-point index between 1.50 and 2.00 will be 
considered by the Committee on Scholarship. A student who has a phar 
Macy quality-point index between 2.20 and 2.50 will be considered by the 
Committee, In each case, the Committee may retain him on probation 
9r suspend him. 


: — | 
Suspension —A student who has a general quality-point index below 


1,50 or a pharmacy quality-point index below 2.20 will be suspended 
however, a student who has a general quality-point index between 1.40 
1.50 will be considered by the Committee on б holarship. A student 
Who has 


and 
a pharmacy quality-point index between 2.00 and 2.20 will be 
considered by the Committee. In each case, the Committee may retain 
um on probation or suspend him. 


A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether su 
Cessive or 


ў after an interval, will be suspended. In considering a student 
tor suspension, 

the Pharmacy quality-point index with probations for each index inde 
Pendent of the other index. 


the rules on probation shall apply to either the general or 


A student suspended tor poor scholarship may apply tor readmission 
alter an і 


'n submit evidence to 


iat during his absence from the 


interval of a calendar year. He must t! 
the Dean of the School « 


-niversity he 


„f Pharmacy tł 
has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit 
y readmission. 


| 1.3 ‚ 1 : "| 
A student suspended twice tor poor scholarship will not 
бе re 


admitted, 


CURRICULUM 


th he Junior ( ollege Pharmacy curriculum: (see pages 67-68) comprises 
“е first two years of tl 


1 "г ‘ £ SA 
іе four-year pharmacy course. The curriculu 
established | 


y the faculties of the School of Pharmacy and the Junior 
Ollepe ; Р 
5* IN accordar 


ё ice with the professional needs, and complies, in so far 
as Possible. w; E ugs i : " | ! 
1 » With. the latter group regarding the general cultural studies 
` 
le T А A 
" Р laboratory method of teaching is used. Recitation classes are held 
Connect} 3 А : т 
sub; Nection with each course in order to provide systematic drill in the 
"UdJects, 
T 
he c le , L|. " er. 
foll , Curriculum requirements include it least 137 semester hours. The 
Owing p : - ` А 
> ng curriculum leads to degree of Bachelor of Science in 


‘armacy, 


m E ren 


Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


Freshman and Sophomore Years 


( es Did, hrs.* І е 5 hrs Clock ә 
- BE 4 ; | sib P 3 
s'Tunior Col- 
ge 08)...... 88 65 73 1530 
Junior Year: Fall Semester 
ses I ^ Lab. hrs 8 ( hrs 
1 "i 3 : AS " b 
21 9 4 128 
1 48 3 " 
105 2 | 32 
107 І 48 
115 | э | { 
“а-а 48 | 1 48 
Pa ەچوا‎ E z й 
| 
І 192 | I 354 
ATAR m Jus. зай ^ E | гы 52 Й. 
Junior Year: Spring Semester 
я ы A _ - m "1 "d 2 Ze a 
Bacteriology 112 1 48 y 4 144 
2 96 4 25 
2 4 125 
(8 ; {8 
- - p 
Tota 2 28 1 45 
- - — 
Senior Year: Fall Semester 


iof 
courses f 


ng to do graduate work may request the substit 


n the graduate curriculum 


stion of other 


chemistry 221-22 if these courses will be ir 
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Senior Year: Spring Semester 


Courses | Did. hrs Lab, hrs І 5 hrs Clock hrs 
es I ы mdi E - ET 
Bacteriology 210...... 32 | 2 32 
«р: . ч 
Biochemistry MEC cts. 32 | 96 4 125 
Pharmacy 166........... 32 | 64 3 96 
Pharmacy 176............ 32 brndvaks 2 32 
harmacy 178........... 64 | Pe | 4 64 
harmacy 188....... че 48 1 {5 
һагтасу сфу | 1 . І 19 
'"harmacy 192.......... 48 | I 48 
MA М 256 | 208 | 18 464 
[ " 3 21 "or 
Grand Total... ай 168 168 137 33 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 1 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 


chool of Pharmacy, the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy is 
Conferred, 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTER'S Work 


The study leading 


to the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy is a 
comprehensive Survey of one or more of the fields of knowledge embraced 
y Pharmacy. It із a continuation of the work of the student’s under- 
graduate major and involves a greater acquaintance with scholarly 
method. 

The stude 
Preparation. 

“Uropean 
essential, 


nt must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 


residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign 
) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
are regarded primarily 
nowledge of his field, 
of is Master's 
involving special 
upon which the 
Tequirement may 
Whose field 


as qualifying measures. The student's 
as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
examination (together with such other examinations 
skills or techniques as may be required), is the basis 
Master’s degree is conferred. 


The foreign language 
be waived by faculty 


action in the instance of students 
of study at the 


+ y Master's level may not require such prepa- 
ation, 
ad 
* 
Student 
Biochemistrs rr ө do graduate work may request the substitution of other courses for 
21-22 if y 


wese courses will be included 


Our ! 
ses app) icable to this degree are not offered 


in the graduate curriculum 


in 1956-57 


chis уі 224, dm 


rarer: 


zum чт 


and Divisions 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


An academic year of residence is required, i.e., completion of a ти 
imum 01 th rty semester ot work includi the the sis, which is 
counted as the equivalent semester hours of course work. Summe! 
work may be « ited residence, but in no case may the period о 
residen y ate s than twenty-seven weeks. Not more б in twelve 
semest ours (which must | ıpprove n advance by the Dean ot 
the School of Pharmacy y be taken ın school or division 07 
this rsity nd s work may not l ounted towa oth a 

e in that school or div 1 and the Master's d ee in the School 
lar 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


A student whose previous рге tration in his ch en Пе been 
adequate may complete his en s including the thesis, by а 
minimum of thirty semester rs: others are required to do addition 
work. First-group courses may not be edited toward the Master's 
degree. Pharmacy courses numbered below 200 may be credited toward 

Master's degree only when registration for graduate cre lit has been 
roved at t g of the rse by the instruct the Dean 

f the School of Pharmacy 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


In addition to admission requirements stated on page 


for admission to candidacy for the Master's degree must be 
appropriate representative of the Department of Pha 
Dean 
SCHOLARSHIP 
N 1 N = " » sus 
A student whose scholarship is considered unsatisfactory may be st 


ler 
еї 
f the зай member une 


pended by tl 


ıe Dean upon recon 


whom the student is working. 


THE Master's THESIS 

„ative YP 

{ а Master’s thesis is to demonstrate the student 

pendent use of the information сашге 
ої his 
‘o must 


it 
is 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical 


und training í 


er disciplines, and furnish objective evidence 


ive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thes 
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be no later than the beginning of the 
the professor in charge of the the 
of the final semester. 
by the professor ir 


Office of the R 


final year of preparation, unless 
sis permits registration at the beginning 
The choice of the thesis subject must be ар roved 
1 charge of the student’s field and recorded in the 
egistrar by the date announced in the 
egistration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three 


Semester hours for two successive 
with the 


m 


University calendar. 


semesters. In exceptional cases, and 


approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student 
ау register for the entire 


six semester hours during a single semester. 
The typewritten thesis in it 
Professor in 


Dean by the 
Calendar. 


s final form must have the approval of the 
charge of the student’s field and 


"must be presented to the 
student not later than the date 


announced in the University 
Requirements regarding the form of the 
On pages 51-52, and additional information will be 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles tl 
academic Year of registration, to the advice and 
ot the faculty under whom tl 
is Unfinished, 
Without turthe 
tends beyon: 


and Pay tuiti 


thesis are stated 
supplied by the Dean. 
іе candidate, during the 
direction of the member 
le thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 


an additional successive academic year may be granted 
r tuition payment. If the Preparation of the thesis ex- 


1 the two-year eriod the student must register for it again, 
ў I £ E 


on on the same basis as for a repeated course, 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
In addition 


ў to the course examinations, the 
amination 


candidate must pass a final 
ex 


А оп the thesis and its related fields. 
e - 
either Written or oral at the 


If i | | 
fen? the thesis is submitted more than three 
Quirements have 


% 
tudent’s comp 


This examination may 
discretion of the Faculty. 


years after the course 


been completed, a written examination covering the 
lete Program of stud 


Ју will also be required 


1, 


берм жен уа aotem 


не my neee 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTI М? 


+James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner, А.М., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Ў hool of 


Education 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physt al Edu 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

tJames Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

+Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psy hology 

Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages ] 

William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Met 

Burnice Herman Jarman, А.М., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Chester Elwood I eese Ph.D А I ry Profess or of Physiology 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
Ж omen 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed. 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, А.У 

Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., 
Men 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Professor of Spee! h 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Prof ial Lecturer in Education 


John Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edw 


TT 
cation 


Milo Frederick Christiansen, B.S., M.R., Pro 


cation for W omen 


D., Professor of Education 
1.. Ed.D., Professor of Education 
Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education for 


А hese 
tessorial Lecturer in РМ 
ical Education »du- 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Professorial Lecturer ™ Ei 


catıon u. 
Joseph Bueol Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Educa 


y the RE 
the Dean of the Schoo! de pro 
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Florence Mary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
cation 


William Samuel Rumbough, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
cation 
Howard Odin Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
on Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 
aymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E.. A.M. in Ed., Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education for Men 
Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., 
Studies 
Anthony Charles LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
'incent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education for Men 
“агу Ellen Coleman, A.M.. Assistant Professor of Education; Director 
of the Reading Clinic 
“va Mayne Johnson, A.M., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Carol Ruth St, Cyr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education 
“retta May Stallings, A.M., Assistant Pr ofessor of Physical Education 
for Women 
“uVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
aymond Ray Reed, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Ugenia Campbell Nowlin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
over LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
ohn Carl Lang, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
vin Barton Hanigan, B.S., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
оап Higginson Masterson, B.S. in P.E., Instructor in Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 


Camille Jacob Craig, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Instructor in Physical 


*ducation for Women 


Associate Professor of Secretarial 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 

чу Earl Armstrong, M.S., Ed.D., Chief for Teacher Education, 

J U.S, Office of Education 
ohn Robert Luc 

F of Education 
та 


ncis James Brown, Ph.D., 
ducation 


lington, Ph.D., Specialist in Industrial Arts, U.S. Office 


Staff Associate, American Council on 


FIELD Service COORDINATORS 


Alex 
ander Anderson, A.M., Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High 
Ма School, Arlington, Virginia 
гу Foust Maré, 


A.M., Assistant Principal and Dean of Girls, W ake- 
held Junior. 


Senior High Sch ool, Arlington, Virginia 


en 
= 


mn 
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sae NR ee nenn ne 
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Ed., Principal, Stratford Junior 


Claude Manby Richmond, B.S., A.M. in 
High School, Arlington, Virginia 


COMMITTEES * 
THE Dean’s CounciL+t 


1957 
Don Carlos Faith 
Joseph Henry Krupa 
1959 
Calvin Weir Pettit 
Anthony Charles LaBue 


1958 
Helen Bennett Lawrence 
Kathryn Mildred Towne 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 

Thelma Hunt 

Don Carlos Faith 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner 
Grover LaMarr Angel 


Mitchell Dreese 
Burnice Herman Jarman 
Blake Smith Root 


Anthony Charles LaBue 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 

IN 

Frank Mark Weida 
Frances Kirkpatrick 
Joseph Henry Krup? 


Ihe Dean of the School, Chair 
Ruth Harriet Atwell 
Harold Griffith Sutton 


Burnice Her: 


in Jarman 


COMMITTEE ON Si HOLARSHIP 
Blake Smith Root, Chairman 
Helen Bennett Lawrence Kathryn Mildred 
Vincent James DeAngelis 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare al 
supervi na = 1 N N i ‚tiond 
upervisors, and admin: tor the higher ranges ot edut j 

, і exten 
service and to offer es to teachers of experience tO ext А 


ludes the departments of 


their education. Th 
һала Ei : 1 I 
Physical Education, and Home Economics. It offers both grad 


el I | are me 


+ 
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undergraduate work. Other departments of the University provide 


general education and subject matter courses needed for a well-balanced 
Program of teacher education. 


The schedule of courses is arranged to meet (І 


full-time and part-time students. By attend 
Summer classes, 


le convenience of both 
ing evening, Saturday, and 
teachers in the schools of Washington and vicinity may 


Complete all the requirements for a degree without giving up their posi- 
tions, 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Education are subject to, and are expected 
to familiarize themselves 
REGISTRATION, 
Versity 


with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 
FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-27, and the Uni- 
regulations stated on pages 46-54. 


Fe Penn een 


AMOUNT oF Work 


A normal Program of work for an undergraduate student is fifteen 


N 
Semester hours. A student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher I 
may, With the Doan's permission, take eighteen hours. More than $ 
eighteen hours may not be taken except by special permission of the 

Ommittee on Scholarship. 


For an employed stude 
al Program. 
the Preceding 
ten hours. 


nt six or seven semester hours constitute a nor 


m А 
A student witl 


Sue m 


a quality -point index of 3.00 or higher tor 


Semester may be permitted by the Dean to take nine or 


Й; 
Fo f 
r 2 i | 
3 = graduate student fifteen or sixteen semester hours constitute a T 
rma y | і | 
я Program. For an employed student six or seven semester hours ! 
"Onstitute | 
ute a normal program 


с If scholarship is sufficiently high, or the 
Mature of 


Ar employment 
Additional 


unusual, the Dean may permit registration f 
Semester hours. 


: А Stude 


ES ва 


nt carrying a full-time 


time fo program may not be employed part 
T more than fifteen hours a 


week without permission of the Dean 


Мы» a сы 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Upon ^ ван ] i 
ы P the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements of 

№ € £ E i / 

м : 0] of Educ ation, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, І 
ы Or of Sei, : ` і | 
ы > of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Science in Phys- 

т. Ucation is conferred. 

le propr; ] 
ade: gram Of work of each student must be approved by a Faculty 
ser. Since 


each student's Program of work will be defined by his 


Coll Schools, and Divisions 


164 he C 


important that the student have a clear concept 


particular needs, it is 
familiar with the 


srest in education, and also that he be 


of his major inte 
which he expects to 


teaching-certificate requirements in the locality in 


teach. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 


residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 
RESIDENCE 


st complete satisfactorily at 
nine of which, with 


zeneral Studies off- 


Candidates for the Bachelor’s degrees mu 
this University a minimum of thirty semester hours, 
the approval of the adviser, may be in the College of ( 


campus Courses. 
For full details опсегпіпе continu "0i ti "e page $ 
ill details concerning continuous registration, see page 51. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described 1 
detail on pages 46 and 47 
In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.00. 
> г , . . . 1 - 
Probation—An undergraduate student who fails to maintain а quality 
point index of at least 2.00 will be pla ed on probation. A student 16 
mains on probation as long as his quality-point index is below 2.00; or 
he Committee on Scholarship- 

"A А з . of 
Suspension. —An undergraduate student who fails to pass in half 

1 semesttf 


a minimum of sixteer 


until his probation is removed by t 


more than half of his work, based on 
hours, will be suspended. 

, ч і іп 
pended for poor sí holarship may with 
on Scholarship throug 
the student app? 


A student who has been si 


he Committee 


ten days appeal his case to the 
ars 


Dean. If the case appears to be remediable and 

likely to improve in his scholarship thereafter, the Committee таў 4 

admit him on probation. A student who has been nied readmission Kk 
; through the pea? 


tition the Committee on Scholarship has 


probation may p 
A student who 


»se of a calendar year. 


for readmission after the lay 
been suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

А ә ust 

In any of the following curricula at least thirty semes 
t e 


consist of Courses number d above 100. 
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Bachelor of Arts іп Education 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
have four main objectives: (1) provision of general educational back- 
grounds, (2) a functional command o 


f ideas, concepts, knowledges, and 
Skills in one or more teaching fields 


» (3) a mastery of basic professional 

Information and skills adequate for a beginning teacher, and (4) develop- 

Ment of attitudes needed for success in teaching. Since the contents of 

teaching fields differ in scope and 

Шап others in terms of 

Semester hours of satisfactory work. 
The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers 

аге obtained through: (1) pre-college « 

(3) work experience, (4) leadership activities, (5) participation in stu- 


d З - "EE 
Ent campus activities, and (6) utilization of off-campus cultural op- 
Portunities, 


Normally, 


le Junior College of the I niversity or in an equivalent institution 
elsewh, ange el уза А 
ewhere., (See “Education”, page 68.) 


complexity, some programs are longer 
semester hours. None require less than 130 


ucation, (2) college courses, 


64 semester hours of the total requirement are completed 


Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of — 
SCribed a. 7 і і i 
кей academic courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on 
© special field exam 


бле ination of the National Teacher Examin 
a " Р А 
Usfactory completion of the prescribed spe 
Erams of stt 


ness educ 


tions, and 


ial methods courses. Pro- 
idy are available in the following fields: art, biology, busi 
ation, chemistry, 


raph elementary education, English, French, geog 
ару Q А x я > h " м 
Phy, German, history, mathematics, physics, social studies, Spanish, 
and Speech, 
lose 


Preparing to teach on secondary level are required to com 
scribed courses in a minor as well as a major field. 


Prescribed Courses in the Various Teaching Fields * 


ART 


T courses 


р» рр A el ol oe oe 


BIOLOGY 


BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


1 
Semester 
Hours 
6 
p 
Pla ` 
ў 


Semestel 
Hours 


[i 
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Semester 
Hours 
Group 2—Bookkee: ing, Business Arithmetic, and Business Law : 
Accounting 2: mes ena Accounting "TERI grt nnn G ... : 
Jusiness Administration 101: Business Organization and Com- | k 
Ое ОЦЕНЕНИ «ад с 
usiness Administration 102 Business Management............. 
usiness Administration 161-62: Commercial Law .............. 6 
Statistics 52: Mathematics of Finance 2 
Business Administration 121: General Insurance 
Business Administration 131: Business Finance 
usiness Administration 138: Investments 
“сопотісв 121: Money and Banking 
е 36 
AAN ll AA ON паза 
Group 3—Distributive Education ; ч 
Usiness Administration 141: Principles of Marketing........... 3 
Usiness Administration 142: Marketing Problems.............. 3 
Usiness Administration 145: Sales Management................ 3 
> Siness Administration rer: Retailing ............ ЛГ 3 
Our of the following courses, as approved by the adviser RER 12 
usiness Administration 146: Sales Management Problems 
Business Administration 147: Advertising . 
Jusiness Administration 150: Principles of Purchasing 
Business Administration 158: Traffic Management _ 4) 
usiness Administration 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Business Administration 176: Exporting and Importing 
ee T 3¢ 
CHEMISTRY 
Chemistry “Ман 4 
Cha istry 11-12: General ИИ. ыа, a 8 
y emistry 27: Qualitative Inorganic ee AS 4 
Chemise? 21 а і 
Chemin 22: Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I.................. 4 
hey 151-52: Organic SNPS eV Be сс. аа, фен 8 
"On Mistry 191; History of a EAS eh 2 
0! PARRA > 8-1 
Ry 111-12 and 113-14: Physical Chemistry 
chemistry 221-22: Jiochemistry 
ES Se ord 34-36 
E ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
ducat; 
a - м 1 
7а um 113: Elementary School CUNETD UEM EA ; 
Educ Ion 114: Elementary School Music. . 
"hy sic | 


‚ Children’s Literature 
"ducation 101: 


— 88 approved by 


Physical Education in 
adviser 


* Not required for the minor 


S 


Training the Speaking 


> semesters of the followin 


First-year Frer 
Seco аг F 


Survey of 
onal courses in Frer 


ent of the Civiliza 
ester =“ 


ion 


hakespeare 


t ў . 
Reg 


Cartograr 


Composition. .........oooomoommmomomm..... 
to English Literature 
Literature 


ў 


мә OV Ow On 
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Geography 184: The Mediterranean 
Geography 191: Middle America 

Geography 192: South America 

Geography 195: Eastern and Southeastern Asia 
Geography 197: The Pacific 

"ography 198: Australia 


* " 1 . 
Two of the foll wing semester courses 


é 
Geography 125: Economic Geography: Trade and Transportation 
Jeography 126: Economic Geography: Raw Materials 
Geography 127: Economic Geography: Manufacture 
Geography 128: Economic Geography: Agriculture 
Geography 131: Conservation of Natural Resources 
xcography 132: Land Use 
ography 141: Geography of Settlement 
"ography 142: Urban Geography 
ара RN aan 36 
GERMAN 
German 1-2 RE RE 6 
erman 3-4: Second-year o аа зеки ( 
erman 51-62; Introduction to German غا دا ےا‎ 6 
ditional courses in German, as approved by the adviser.......... 18 
PAR A ae. a - 3¢ 
HISTORY 
listory 39-4 The Development of European Civilization. ....... ( 
Огу 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United 
а... E sal Mason e U 6 
Ix semester hours, as approved by the adviser, from each of the fol. 
Gr Ing ЭН Йен PP ENE ERE 18 
TOUp I—American History 


Story 171-72: Social History of the United States 
listory 173: Representative Americans 
‚story 174: Economic History of the United States 
listory 181-82: Diplomatic History of the United States 
the 2—Euroy сап History 
listory 109: Thought and Culture of the Western World I: 
І Ancient Civilization 
IStory I10: Thought and Culture of the Western World II 
Hint’ Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
ЎЎ 130: ] ationalism 
Russian History 
Economic History of Europe 
European Diplomatic History 
up 4 151-52: English History 
American History 
Могу: 168: Latin American History: Colonial Period 
Hi 4: South America since Independence 
: Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence 
© required for the min 


or 


A nen 


“гаварэнне on EA Spee bee ee eee 


The Colleges, Se hools, 


and Divisions 


the foregoing groups 


rema tics 


I £ 
19: I 
2 Integral 
} 


semester 


pment 


Tre 


Science 177 Recent 
Gov it 
cal Science 178: Internat 
Hemisp! 
*Additional зе h $, аз appro’ 


па Geometry. 
differential Calculu 
Calculus 


selected fr 


SOCIAI 


is in Latin American 


PHYSICS 


STUDIES 


—— 


Politics 


Western 


ia] Politics ш the 
і by the adviser, from one оі 


صا ها ها ها 


ow ча ма م‎ 
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Political Science 9-10: Government of the United States 
Two of the following courses 


Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics 


Geography 51, 52: 


Religion 59-60: History of Religions 


Sociology 1-2: Introductory Sociology 
roup courses, as approved by the adviser, from one 


dditional second-g 


of the following fields: Economics, ( 


Science, Religion, Sociolo 


Total 


Spanish 1-2; 
Panish 3-4; 
Panish 9-10: 


c е 
ditional cour 


53: Acting 


of the following 

Viser: 

OUP 1— Speech Arts 
Welve semester 
Speech 102: 
Speech 126: P 
sPeech 154: І 
Speech 166: 


e 


“Уе semes 


Peech 


gy 


hours to be chos 
Oral Inte 


Creativ 
2—Speech Correcti 


E 175: Speech Correction 


ter hours to be chosen fro 

Peech 176: Speech Correction 
Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy 
Ntroduction to Hearing Pro 
> е in Hearing Therapy 
Physiology, Psych 


en from the following 
rpretation of Literature 
ublic Discussion and Debate 

"lay Production 
History of the Theater 


е Dramatics and Children’s Theater 


m the following 


Introduction to Geography and World Regions 


зеовгарву, History, Political 


and Composition 
ses as approved by the adviser 


blems 


iology, or Speech, 


6 
12 


42 


восы 


- 


36 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by 


beginning teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken 
Lectures and class discussions are closely 


is differentiated to meet the 
levels—elementary 


in the junior and senior years. 
coordinated with field work. Instruction 
needs of those preparing to teach on the various 

school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Éducation 109-10: Learning and Teaching 6 | 
Education 121-22: Society and the Schoo 9 
“Education 131: Common Teaching Skills d 
Education 133-34: Observation and Student Teaching 69 
*Education 136 to 150: Special Methods..... Dede ўсё 70. 36 
— 
A AA, 24-30 

Professional Courses—Elementary 
Education 109-10: Learning and Teaching....................*.* é 
Education 121-22: Society and the ЭсБоді!............... 6 
Education 111: Methods in Elementary Education..............* 
Education 133-34: Observation and Student Teac 69 
—— S 
2107 a bbe eS Labbe CTETTIIDITZE P Ce; cc свн 24-27 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 

younf 


prepare 


The curriculum leading to this degree is designed to 
The prog" 


women for the important responsibility of home-making. : 

" . i onm 

can be adapted, however, to meet speci 4] requirements in nutri 
Each student must plan 


dietetics, clothing, and other related fields. 
work with the assistance of a faculty adviser in the Departmen 
Home Economics. 


GENERAL HOME-MAKING 


деб 

А n Semester jou 
RR A ENIOR He 

А : В Hours SENIOR YEAR ” 

rd A ge Фе» nomics 152... ** 94 

mics 171...“ 1 


s 181...."“ “CN 
192....--*** 0 


The School of Education 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men 


There are three curricula leading to this degree. The Single-Major 
and Subject-Certification Teacher’s Curriculum is designed to prepare 
Students for teaching positions in smaller schools where it is necessary to 
teach an academic subject in addition to physical education. The Single- 

ajor Teacher’s Curriculum prepares for the teaching of physical edu- 
Cation in the larger schools. The Physical Education and Recreation 

Urriculum has been planne 


Programs of recreation 
tion, 


d for those who wish to be prepared to direct 
in addition to the teaching of physical educa- 


The minimum requirements for this degree are sixty-six semester 
Ours, distributed as follows: 


SINGLE-MAJOR AND SUBJECT-CERTIFICATION TEACHER’S CURRICULUM 

The minimum requirements for this degree are 
Ours in education, twenty-four hours in 
Ours in an a ademic teaching field 
tributed as follows: 


twenty-one semester 
physical education, eighteen 
, and three hours in physiology, dis- 


вё... JUNIOR YEAR — SENIOR YEAR Semester 
Rae — A velt Education so зе TERR S 
Physical p 21-22 RER RR 6 Education m. A 6 
Physical F cation AAA 3 Physical Education 115-16...... 4 
Physical Ancation UEM. ous 3 Physical Education 1807.2. 3 
Physical x ucation AAA 1 Physical Education ELO 3 
Physiolo, ücation 113-14...... 4 Physical Education 138......... j 
сёе, a romo. 3 Academic teaching field......... 11 
eaching field......... 7 — 
PEO т СЕТОК а 33 


SINGLE-MAJOR TEACHER's CURRICULUM 

e Minimum req 

= іп education, 
€ hours in physio] 


uirements for this degree are twenty-one semester 
twenty-eight semester hours in physical education, 
ору, and fourteen hours of electives: 


JUNIOR Year Semester 


Education Hours SENIOR YEAR ee 
Education Le. Ў Education 131............... 3 
Physical вай ee 6 Education 133-34.............. ( 
Physical ша ш......... 3 Physical Education roc... ese 
Physical Кам tion 107 1 Physical Education 122........ "EU 
Physical Edag 400 109-10...... 4 Physical Education 131. : 
hysica] ыа 119-14. ...., 4 Physical Education 138..... 3 
Biology Oe 115-16 4 Electives.......... 
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Education 121-22..... 
Physical Education 48.... 
Physical Education 107. 
Physical Education 109-10...... 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Electives...... 


sical Education 
Physical Education 
cation 


ation 


T 


Physical Education tor 


Ba helor of Scien e in 


There are three curricula leading to this degree. 
Teacher's Curriculum is designed to prepare students 
tions in smaller schools where it is necessary to teac h 


in addition to physical education. 


schools. Within this course there is 
1 


dance, sports, or correctives. 


h 


паз 


х : А s 
Curriculum been planned for those who wish t 
rect programs of recreation i 
ucation. 

The minimum requirements for this degree are 


hours distributed as follows: 


AE v A аа ба 
The student desiring to prepare herself to teach 


elective hours from one subject-matter field with the 
of the School of Education. 
in this subject-matter field. 


ge may be counte 


The minimum requirements for this course 
hours, distributed as follows: 
JUNIOR YEAR go SENIOR 
Education 100.....,....,.....‹, 3 Education 131.... 
0 Education 133-34.. 


an academic st 


The Single-Major Teacher's 
the larg 
„ation 10 
atio 


ım prepares for the teaching of physical education in 
opportunity for special 
The Physical Education and 
to be prepared to 


in addition to the teaching of 


iddition to Physical Education for Women may do so by 
advic 


Relevant work completed in t 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION CURRICULUM 


for teaching pos 


Recre 


{ phy sic al е 


sixty-six 


DUAL- OR SINGLE-MAJOR TEACHER'S CURRICULUM 


he 
1 


semest 


are sixty-six semester 


Semester 

YE AR Hours 

"— — 3 

6 

3 

22 3 

A Pe i 3 

138 3 

161 3 

з 1 
252.,..5 c2 AB 

E 6 

-— 

се ей 33 

Women 


The Dual-Majof 


¡bject 
Cur- 


Ї 


1 


f 


School of Education 175 
Semester 
JUNIOR YEAR "peer SENIOR YEAR Sheds 
Education 109-10.............. 6 Education 121-22.............. 6 
hysical Education na Y 2 Education I4... 6 
hysical Education 101......... 3 Physical Education 113-14...... 4 
hysical Education 103......... 3 Physical Education 121......... 3 
Physical Education 105-6....... 6 Physical Education 122.. ...... 3 
hysical Education 1 Pane rima I Physical Education 131......... 3 
hysical Education 111-12. 2 Physical Education 138......... j 
hysical Education 117......... I Electives 6 
ysical Education 118......... I - 
hysical Education 132......... I ROR «stamens arena 34 
hysiology 115................. 3 
„y8l0log, 
2595 3 
NA ы, сг: 32 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION CURRICULUM 
Semester 
Phos: JUNIOR YEAR ае SENIOR YEAR Hours 
pi sical Education 48.......... 2 Education 121-22.............. 6 
rare Education 58... 2 Education 133-34....... 6 
pp ical Education 101..... 3 Physical Education 103.. 3 
ysical Education 1 6-6. ritad 6 Physical Education 113-14 4 
hysical Education 107.. I Physical Education 122 3 
рача! Education 109-1 4 Physical Education 132 1 
РЫ КА! Education 111-12 2 Physical Education 138 3 
ysical Education 117. I Physical Education 161 3 
Pt! Education 118......... I Physical Education 162 3 
Узіса] Education 151-52 ¢ - 


Physiolo, 
“МОВУ IIS 
Electives > 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


s, Pon the satis 
Schoo] of Educ 
“tred, This is 
Or some p 
*ading to 


re 


ance with 


factory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
ation, the degree of Master of Arts in Education is con- 
а professional degree, designed to prepare the student 
articular type of educational service. The program of studies 
the degree is selected by the candidate and his adviser from 
lated departments of the University to give the student an 
ground in his chosen vocational field. 

Or junior high school teacher this will 
subject which he is planning to teach as wel 


For the prospective 


ordinarily include 


І as in the field 


the foregoing general pattern of work, graduate 


Піпі»... f study are available in the following fields: (1) school ad- 
Istration 


“secondary sc 


hool principalship or elementary school prin- 


nn 
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cipalship; (2) adult education; (3) secondary education—senior or junior 


elementary education- intermediate grade or early 


high school; (4) 
(7) guid- 


hildhood education; (5) curriculum; (6) employee training; 


спцпапооа 
ance; (8) reading. Programs of work for teachers-in-service are 


differentiated from those for students without teaching experience. Addi- 
tional information concerning these programs may be obtained by writing 


to the Dean. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


The requirements for admission to candidacy for the Master's degree 


Those desiring to prepare for positions Ш 


are stated on pages 19-20. 
ss- 


guidance or administration must have had at least two years of succe 
ful teaching experience. Candidates who have had no professional courses 
must satisfactorily complete the required undergraduate professiona 
courses, including Observation and Student Teaching, in addition t? 


graduate course requirements. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


f learning 
of thirty 
Iniversit} 


Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions « 
may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum 
semester hours must be completed at The George Washington ! 
as a matriculated candidate for the degree in the School of Education. 
for the 


Г 
T! 


in excess of the requirements к 
Bachelor’s degree in this University may be credited toward the Master 

x ^ 4 n 
jegree to the extent of twelve semester hours, provided the work fits ! 


Advanced courses completed 


ае 


with the student’s plan of specialization and is approved in writing 
the Dean before being undertaken. 
T , : Lis admis 
In determining advanced standing at the time of admission or reada 
: Y x samplet 
icy at this University, graduate work comi le 


sion to Master’s car 
more than three years previously is not counted. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


PLANS or STUDY 


1 
T | { аа” “аа 4 - Plan 
Гуго plans of study lead to the degree of Master of Arts. Рі 
requires а minimum of thirty hours of graduate credit, including 
: inim" 


thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. Plan 2 requires a MIN u 
of thirty-three hours of graduate credit, including the course in pin 
tional Research Methods and Procedures ‹ итуе three hours of em 

ate credit. 


The School pf Education 


SELECTION OF COURSES 


Programs of study under Plan r must include a minimum of twelve 


Semester hours from third-group courses in 


addition to the thesis. Under 
lan 2 


> a minimum of eighteen semester hours, in addition to the course 
in Educational Research Methods and Procedures, 
Broup courses. 
rograms of stuc 
selected from cours 


must be from third- 


ly must include a minimum of twelve semester hours 
es offered in the Department of Education. 

hen programs of study include additional academic preparation ш 
Опе or more teaching fields, undergraduate and graduate courses com- 
bined must be at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements of 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in the teaching field concerned 


RESIDENCE 

Candidates for 
Plete Satisfactor 
Nine of w 


the degree of Master of Arts in Education must com- 
ily at this University a minimum of thirty semester hours, 


hich, with the approval of the adviser, may be in the College of 
“neral Studies off-campus courses. 


Tue THESIS 


The thesis required under P 
Sribed, A st 
the Dean 


The thesis subject 
Adviser a 


lan 1, must conform to standards pre- 
atement of these standards may be obtained at the Office of 


nd recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announced 
/niversity calendar. One typewritten original and two legible 
plete carbon copies of the thesis in its final form (on official 
must be presented to the Dean by the candidate not later 
announced in the University calendar. Requirements 
m of the thesis are stated on pages 51—52, and additional 
be supplied by the Dean, 

аса ац of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, during the 
of „year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 


is y “aculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
Mfinished, 


Without 4 an additional successive academic year may be granted 
btyon urther tuition payment. ІЁ the preparation of the thesis extends 
Paid the two-year period it must be registered for again and tuition 


ont й 
© same basis as for a repeated course. 


I COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
n addj 7 


1 : 2 й 
“опа tion (о the Course examinations, the candidate must pass а pro- 
co : . . е 
Mprehensive examination in two parts: (1) a general exam- 
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І with an integrated understanding of the major areas in 


ination concerned 
professional education, and (2) a special examination concerned with the 
candidate’s area of specialization. 

The general part of the comprehensive examination is divided into 
three groups as follows: Group I (Foundations) covers learning and 


teaching, society and the school, child growth and development, adolescent 


growth and develop 
and educational research; Group II (Major Levels) covers element 
lult education, employee training, 


Common Elements) covers adminis- 


history of education, philosophy of education, 
ary 
and 


t 


education, secondary education, a 
vocational education; Group III 
tration, curriculum, evaluation, guidance methodology, and reading. 

The candidate must be prepared to answer two questions in each 


group, none of which shall be concerned w ith his area of specalization. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the Junior College 


a — ES Р 
(ог with equivaient preparation) may choose a three-year program lead 


ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education 
The first year of this combined pr9' 


to be conferred simultaneously ї 

тат ll he A " р e 

ram wıli be devo te g field preparation ; the work ot d 
„sional 


econd year will include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year proft 
ite courses: 


courses and a maximum of eighteen semester hours of graduat 
| vear, senior-year undergraduate profession? 


that of the third and final y 
" ее А n ў 
courses and the remaining courses needed for the Master 
degree. Observation and і hing to be elected in the thir 
g f 
year may not be taken for graduat redit A quality-point index of 4 


i А : seat 
work ot the senior уе ‚ 


least 2.50 must be attained before beginning the 
and the program must meet all the requirements for the degrees e 
Bachelor of Arts and the Master of Arts in Education 
THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 

Upon the satisfactory completi e program of advanced тай 
studies of the School of Education, the Advanced Professional Certifica . 
is granted. This program is designed to prepare teachers and admin! 
trators for more effective service in their chosen fields and to enable th 
to qualify for a higher step in the local salary scale 


3 Р j by t 


The program of studies lea ling to the certificate is selecte« the 
candidate s adviser from the various related departments ч rty 
AAA y : А” 1 
University in accordance with his needs In general it includes ‘dat 
T cand! 
The udf 


hours of graduate credit beyond the Master's degree. 
i additional Ў“ 


} 


wishing to increase his teaching proficiency may include 


The School of Education 


in his teaching field. For information concerning available programs, 
see the separate catalogue of the School of Education, 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


The requirements for admission to candidacy for the Advanced Pro- 
fessional Certificate are stated on page 20. The applicant who is unable 
to meet the admission requirements may be admitted with deficiencies to 
be met by satisfactorily completing prerequisites in addition to the spec- 
ified program of graduate study. Each applicant must be interviewed 
by a member of the Faculty of the School of Education. The applicant 
seeking to qualify for a higher level in the local salary scale must have 

is program approved by the appropriate representative of the school 
System employing him. 


TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


Appropriate graduate work completed in other accredited higher institu- 


tions may be credited toward the requirements for the Certificate, but a 
Minimum of e 


Washington I 
Education. 
at other acc 


ighteen semester hours must be completed at The George 
Jniversity as a matriculated candidate in the School of 
The candidate is encouraged to include in his program study 
n redited higher institutions when such study seems to be in 
his best interest. In determining advanced standing at the time of admis- 
sion or readmission to Certificate candidacy, graduate work completed 
More than three years previously is not counted, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 
Plans of Study 


In planning his program of 


В studies the candidate should give first 
Consider 


ation to his particular needs. If he is a teacher and his gradu- 
ate Study leading to the Master’s degree was largely in professional edu- 
Cation, he may find it 
teaching field. 


ma "ie . н ela 
Y wish to devote a major part of his program to additional profes- 


Siona ~~ " > » ; : А . 
а al study. Those in administration and related services may wish to 
Ontinue specializ 


desirable to empliasize additional mastery of his 
If his Master’s preparation was in a content field, he 


з ation оп a more advanced level. 

The Program « 
* minimum of 
and not le 
of Edw 


f study must include, in addition to any prerequisites, 


thirty hours of graduate credit in third-group courses 
ss than twelve semester hour 


й s in courses offered by the School 
"ation, 


EEE Rn 


and Divisions 


Schools, 


AT 
College ў, 


T he 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the Advanced Professional Certificate must complete 
satisfactorily at this University a minimum of eighteen semester hours 
in courses offered on the campus. The balance of the program may 
be in the College of General Studies off-campus courses or in other 
The candidate is not required 


approved institutions of higher learning. | 
On request a leave ot 


to pursue his program of study continuously. 
absence is granted to the candidate for a period not to exceed three 


years. 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be 
stated in semester hours, but they consist in general of at least two full 
Master of Arts in Education or 


the equivalent. The programs of study are designed to prepare students 


years of work beyond the degree ot 


for administrative or supervisory positions, the teaching of education 1n 
normal schools or colleges, the teaching of an academic subject in schools 
or colleges, or for specialized types of educational service. The work is 
given a practical rather than a theoretical bent, and emphasizes the mas- 
tery and application of subject matter, both in the study requirements 
ind in the dissertation. Special emphasis is placed upon the professiona 
success of the candidate. 

The candidate’s program of study largely depends upon his previous 
educational background and his professional objective. Opportunities 
are provided for study leading to the following professional objectives? 
school superintendent, secondary school principal, elementary school 


principal, supervisor, director of guidance, director of curriculum devel- 


opment, professor of education, and specialist in educational research. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


ication must have com 


The candidate for the degree of Doctor of E 
pleted (1) graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective, equiva” 
lent to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education in 
The George Washington University, and (2) at least three years 9 


successful educational experience, 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
t be 


Го be admitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant mus 
accepted by the Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of # 


(1) a written 


examination which will usually include the following: 
round; 


examination involving problems related to the applicant’s backg 


(2) a scholastic-aptitude test; (3) an oral examination. 


The School of Education 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


If the applicant is accepted as a candidate, his consultative committee 
will counsel the candidate and guide his work. 

The consultative committee, in cooperation with the candidate, will 
(1) determine the candidate’s fields of study, in each of which the candi- 
date must pass a written examination at least eight months before he 
Presents himself for the degree; (2) formulate a list of course require- 
ments and of readings that will assist him in preparing for the examina- 
tions; and (3) designate the tools of investigation that will be needed 
by the candidate in the prosecution of his study. These tools may include 
one or more foreign languages, statistical methods, historical criticism, or 
any others considered essential by the committee. An examination in the 
tools designated must be passed by the candidate before he takes his com- 
Prehensive examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


When the candidate has satisfied the requirements of his consultative 
Committee, the committee is dissolved. A member of the Faculty, in 
Whose field the topic of the dissertation falls, is then appointed to serve 


as the candidate's adviser on his dissertation and in his field of speciali- 
Zation 


‚and to recommend him to the Dean for the final oral examination 
when 


T in his judgment, the candidate's dissertation is acceptable. 
Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
ate shall submit to the Dean of the School of Education three copies of 


18 disse : . or A а 
y dissertation—one typewritten original and two legible and complete 
carbon co 


of 


d 


pies, on official thesis paper—and also a typewritten summary 
the dissertation consisting of not to exceed 3,500 words. Require- 
ments regarding the form of the dissertation are stated on pages 51—52 
and additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 

е successful candidate is required, before receiving his degree, to 


Pay 4 а : : 
Y а fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his disser- 
tation, ы 


Tue FINAL EXAMINATION 


с m three weeks before the degree is to be conferred the candidate 

ана Ln examination on his dissertation and on his field of 

supplemented by ore a committee of the F aculty appointed by the Dean, 
м President Аы experts from outside the 1 niversity appointed by 
eged to “звай гч examination is open to the public and all are privi- 

ulty des; н ya the candidate. The Dean, or a member of the Fac- 
'gnated by him, will preside at this examination, 


—— 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


rthur Edward Burns, dr D., Dean of the School of Government 
Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 


Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

+Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 

Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Propesser of Sociology 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatie 
History 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Professor of Economics 


Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration 


Robert Dale Campbell, Ph. E Professor of Geography 


tRoderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History А 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr Jur., 8.J.D., Professor of Political Seien 
James C ation Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance 

f „ of Labor 


Thomas Willard Holland, Ph.D., LL.D., Visiting Pr 

“радах 5 
Henry Furness Hubbard, clay D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Orton Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Professorial а in Accounting: 
Montell Ernest Ogdon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 


istration 
ч ‚ Res” 
* The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the Schoo the Pro 
strar of the University. the Direct Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunc 
ty 


Assistant Professors constitute the Fa 


fessors, Associate Professors, an 
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Ralph Aubrey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., 


Professorial Lecturer in Eco- 


nomics 

Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin- 
istration 

Joseph Leo Kreiger, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
istration 


Edwin Lewis, М.В.А., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


M . . * . . . 
Carl William Clewlow, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ministration 


Eugene Fields, B.S., C.P.C.U., Professorial Lecturer on Insurance 

"red Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Clarence McLaughlin, B.S., LL.B., Pr ofessorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Tank Higginbotham, M.S 
"Orest Carlyle 

counting 

ra Ernest Steele, A.M. 
ames Leonard Buckler 
Fred Vincent Demaret, 


arold Jerome Bobys, 


„ С.Р.А., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Brimacombe, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Ac- 


, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


Win: A.B., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
illiam George Torpey, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin- 
R tration 
е 1 LA abes 
uben Horchow, M.B.A., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business 
] dministration 
Ose 1 x Е p 
ph Novak Stonesifer, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ministration 


Solomon Kullback 
dward Cam 
ntonio А 


, Ph.D., Pr ofessorial Lectur er in Statistics 
Pion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 


£ Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 
‚ram Karl Legner, Ph.D., 


arr Bartleson Lavell, A.M 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D. vr 
Зна Norman Mosel, 

afael Supervi 


Ordon Gouve 


Associate Professor of German 
„Associate Professor of Sociology 

» Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 
А.М., Associate Professor of Psychology 


а, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 


rneur Barnewall, Ph.I )., 


ча Associate Professor of Business 
Wil Ministration 
illiam p n 
Er olumbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin American 
ory 
Javi 
ё 1d Spri 
“PTin А З . 
tration ger Brown, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Adminis- 
onald B en 
ес ` 
i tory Thompson, Ph.D., Associate Pr ofessor of European His- 
Tederic ` 
ck Cha » 
аг 1 ` : 
Counting les Kurtz, M.B.A., С.Р.А., Associate Professor of Ac- 


—— coreEr 


V 


ыа? 


en 0 7229 


Zn, 
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merican History 


Assistant Professor of A 
olitical Science 


Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., 
Howard Rowland Ludden, А.М., Assistant Professor of P 
Walter David Fac kler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Helen Zhemchuzhnaya Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian 
Wilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 
John William Skinner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

mit Professor of Geography 


Harland Walter Westermann, A.M., Assista 
tant Pr fessor 0] Political Science 


Hugh Linus LeBlanc, A.M., Assistar 

Wilbur Earle Benson, І.В.А., Assistant Professor of Accounting 

Chester Hayden M Call, Jr., A.M. Assistant Professor of Statistics 
h Patrick Murphy, А.В., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer on Commercial 


randon Eastin, Ph.D., Lecturer in Publii Administration 
Theodore Hagberg, A.M., Lecturer in Public Adi 
el Schwartz, A.M., Lecturer и Public Ad 


| і 
Timberlake, M.B.A., Instructor іп Business « 


stration 


rinistration 
Administration 


" 
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Gordon Gouverneur Barnew all 


Richard Catlin Haskett 
1958 1959 -— 
David Springer Brown Frederick Charles Ku 
Howard Rowland Ludden Frederick Timberlake 
CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
Tohn Withrow Brewer, Chairman «лай 
Fran] Teid Merrim® 
Frank Mark Weida Howard Maxwell ! 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 
2 « > le а M 1 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Chairman wats" 


John Withrow Brewer 
Arlin Rex Johnson “бакавая” 
David Springer 


James Carlton Dockeray 
geni 


а re 
of the School of Government a 


versity and the Dean 


* The Pres lent 


ex oficio of а 
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COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 


ў Ralph Dale Kennedy, Chairman 
Richard Norman Owens Everett Herschel Johnson 


Onald Stevenson Watson James Carlton Dockeray 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BUREAU or BUSINESS 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Ri James Carlton Dockeray, Chairman 
ichard Norman Owens Ralph Dale Kennedy 


onald Stevenson Watson Everett Herschel Johnson 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

The George 
‘reign Service 
its history, 


training in both 
Iministration throughout 
as one of its purposes when chartered in 1821. The 
ent was established in 1028 to 
raduate and graduate curri 
much of the 
: government. 
, “tis the Purpose of 


bring together in var- 
cula the work offered in foreign 
other academic work in the theory and admin- 


isr the School to give the student an understanding of 
Sponsibilities under the Constitution of the 1 nited 


Conduc А Š R " 
{ ct of public office, domestic and foreign, and to prepare students 


not only in governmental service but also in related business 
Ssional fields. 


t through 


States in the 
‘or Careers 

Profe 
COurse bu 
IStorica] 


This can be accomplished not through any single 
curricula which correlate social, 


economic, political, 
and psychological] studies. 


h » Dusiness, 
* pro ^ 

А .. н 1 a ork f= 

Чеш, lead graduate and undergraduate work. Cur 


offered : y to the degree of Bachelor of 


“Conomic Statis 
able in eac 


Counseling, and Psychometrics. 
Doctor of Business Adminis- 


pages 198-09). 
airs program is broad 


» Covering international political 
mal trade and fin 


| ance, international communications, 
E $. Its purpose is to equip students, by providing gen- 

Wan ў rei and and specialized work, for careers in the field of Amer- 
En relations, The diplom 


atic service of the United States, the 
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ibilities in the international 


agencies of government with responsi 
abroad 


several 
and American enterprise 


field, the international org: nizations, 
offer opportunities in this field. 


Governmental service requi ires specia 
ing е опотіс 


background іп many 
investigation, 


and personnel administration. 


| training and 
research, statistical 


other subjects, incl 
accounting, administrative management, 
The academic background for such work is offered in the various CUT- 


ricula of the School and is described below. 


REGULATIONS 
and are expected 


School of Government are subject to, 
ADMISSION, 


Students in the § 
concerning 


to familiarize themselves eld the requlations 
REGISTRATION, Fees AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-27, and the Unt 
versity regulations stated on pages 46-54. 
Amount or WORK 
А 7 e 
A full-time student not on probation may take ordinarily not mor 
;entY 


A student employed more than tw 


lay ti ike not more than ten 


than seventeen semester hours. 


four hours a week, who is not on probation, 


semester hours. 

A full-time undergraduate student whose qu lity-point index is 3.50 OF 
higher may take not more than nineteen semester hours. An undef 
graduate student employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whos 
quality-point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve semeste! 
hours. 

Dean. 


Exception to these rules will require the approval of the 


ATTENDANCE 


^T". . 1 Р Y : hich 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in w я 
1 й . à ; 
he is registered, and all absences must Бе excu sed by the instructo 
ss 
make up the work m» 


for him to 


charge before provision is made 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
А `0, 


in Arts degree from (Пе, has 


A student who holds an Associate 


Р ^ 
lege or the equiv alent from an: ther accre 
registered his choice of one of the prescribed curricula 1 ıt che pirt 
hir 
1 as a junior. A student who has completed 4 A 
" . jo 
of Government is classed as а ма deg 
-helor $ 

for ele 

for a Васі ий 


ribed fields 0 


-dited institu 


the Registrar, is classe 
semester hours in the School 
student who has satisfactorily completed the wor 
ind. who has registered his choice of one of the pres 
it the Office of the Registrar, is classed as a master in í 


ourst. 
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INDEPENDENT Stupy PLAN 


Under the independent study 


plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
with special interest in the 


subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an in- 


Structor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the sub- 
Ject falls. Credit under 


this plan is limited to the specific course credits 
аз designated in the 


list of courses of instruction in this CATALOGUE. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Upon the satisfactory 
of the School of ( 
ment, with a de 
major fields 
and Business 


Students who have a special need for integrating courses from several 
departments or from more than one major field 
У а faculty committee 
regulations will 


completion of the undergraduate requirements 
sovernment, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Govern- 
signation of the major field of study, is conferred. The 


are Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Economic Statistics. 


may request approval, 

, of a special major program. The same rules and 
apply as in the regularly offered majors. 

equirements for the undergraduate major in Economics and Public 

> dministration are stated under the departments of Economics and Polit- 


Ica] Science, respectively, and are administered by Columbian College. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The System of 


> grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
etail on pages 46 and 47. 
In Order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a 
Qality-point ind 


p ex in all of his work oí at least 
Point index of at least 


Quired Courses an, 


robation,—A 
2.00, or be 


Wality-point 


2.00 and (2) а quality- 
The major includes the re- 
І courses taken in the group options. 

student must maintain 
Placed on probation, wh 
index is below 2.00, 


дис 1 і і і 
Р, "Pension, —A student who has a quality-point index below 1.<o or 
) ` : 
is placed on probation for a tl 


er : : a third semester, whether successive or 
an interval, will be suspended. 

Student Suspended for 
AN interval of one cale 
Ommittee 


e from th 


2.50 in his major. 


a quality-point index of at least 
iere he will remain as long as his 


an h 
After poor scholarship may 


apply for readmission 
ndar year. He must then submit evi: 
on Admission and Ad 
e University h 


lence to 


absene vanced Standing that 


during his 
e has so conducted himself 


as to indicate 
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that he will profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor 


scholarship will not be readmitted. 


A student with a limited schedule is affected by the foregoing scholar- 


ship rules only when he has undertaken fifteen semester hours. 


RESIDENCE 
For residence requirements, see the University regulations on pages 
50 and 51. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Faculty for graduation, с candidates in the 
idition to the appro- 
a min- 


To be recommended by the 
School of Government are required to complete, in a« 

priate Junior College work (see curricula on pages 70 and 71), 

imum of sixty semester hours during the ju nior and senior college years 
as set forth in one of the following curricula 

Foreign Affairs Semestef 

Hours 

6 


. . Internat tional Econ 
Ло › 3 
"Diplomatic History of the United State 9 
. - Internati ynal A The United Nations. ......-+** 3 
2.Internat 0 
Language ....Compositi 5 
Geography ....... аач ; 
Group Option. ` from опе of the following g groups)..+++*** T 
Electives ...... nsultatior adviser)...“ 9 
e 
60 


isted above: 


М. RES Күү BE idees NV 
, E | | ‚ото TES 


loreig ourses : 

grou litics, internati ional viet 
Orbi € y no more tha an ‘six sem 

T" 


» selected. Consent © 


t above) 15 
і о гарну. 


The selection of © 


18 cor n 
1 Bv nest а c 
economi"; 
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Group III—Internatior al Communications 

I his group « 
courses offered pri 
Sociology, and Journali 
tion programs, public opinion, psychological warfare 


= tions, (It is Ы. ype кнн Ж hat the stu 
College Program.) The 


) 
the adviser, 


ер IV—Area or Regio 
ч 


п “(18 semester hours as noted in list 


departments of Politic al ‚Science, Psycl 


are t -matıo 


to the s 


lations, anc 


ction ог courses 


nal Studies 
us group option (18 
selected from 

Science, 


semester hours as noted 
courses offered 

1 Ge er raphy Int 
lowing regions or 
the Soviet Orbit, 


in the departments of I 
tegrate d | pr gram 


> Middle 


areas: Euro 
Latin 


M ati 
areas may be ; he i з er, who т 
Vidual courses the е foreign language r in DOVE 
should be one ible t the reg r area selecte 
Business Administration Semester 
Hours 
Bus, Adm. 1ог........ Business Organization and Combinati 
Bus, Adm. 102... . - «Business Management + ; 
Bus, Аат, то... «Personnel Management in Ir у 3 
Bus, Adm, 131... fa ioo етае ань TEE: 3 
Bus. Adm. 141... Principles of Marketing |. ; 
Bus. Adm. 161-4 ME ( -— rci Law ец 
Bus, Adm 198 | з in Bu Management 3 
Acct, 193 B ess Bu 3 
Econ Nnnc M v 
Group Option (to be se ted м 


El lectives | (to | 


e sele ted 


Томі... 


Nistration majors must 
` shown bel 


te the required courses 


К “Cläalizatıon in sev spe 
a 4 f 
> option ar з (15 semester | 
t - | 
<< " must be consultat adviser. Norm I 
Con н semester may be taken in an tion other than the ne s 
Onse : 
of rupe of the г must be obtained u іе student wishes 1 moc at 
118 Option grou 


I —General Business 
15 group ption is made up 


of е d urses offered by the [ tmer 
counting, Business and Public Ade Iministration, Economics, and Statistics 
1р l~ Person nel Manageme: ent 
f Bı сощ option IS 1 [ selected urses offered by le 
Usiness and Public A іт Economics, Psychology. ‹ 
tiati ) 
Group ITI. Finance 
on Brour ) or mind is nade u up ‚of sele 1 urses offe red by the 
M Account nting, Business Economi 
n Statistics. 


above) is composed 


nology 


IA 


EE 


Ааа, 
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yup IV—Marl 


ns group ( 


1 by the department 
1 Statistics. 


, апа 


of selected courses offere 


ics, Geograph 


V—Cont 


group 


Group 
.cted courses offered by the departments 


ic Administration, and Economics 


lected courses offered by the Department 


majors who wish to speci 


of the above requirements | 

major € е ed courses ar ids others, such 

third year g cets, export orung 

ect geograpt relating to overseas t gram 
must be approve 


Semester 
Hours 


>>>>>>> 
" 


c 


Group Option 


Electives (to be sele 


] above. 1 


z majors must complete the required courses liste al 
wn below e specialization in public accounting, commer. 2 
nung, ar Kt nmentai а inting ar 1 budgeting. Select, 

1 she ' 1< semester urs) to be taken in it must be mac 


| Budgeting ment 
offered by the depart? co 


cted courses 
і Political Scence, an 


Analysis 


Pa a ае ад Business AR II е FA po 3 
ol. 121-22....Logic and Scientific ETE OEE CA 10 6 
Electives (A)...(To be selected from Statistics) .................. T 
“lectives (B)... (From Ac counting, Business Administration, and Eco ics 
| consultation with the adviser).............. 15 
Total 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A Student wishing 
tion as the dep 
e relieye 


to omit a required course may take such examina- 
artment prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
d of the curriculum requirement in that subject and may qualify 
for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination does 
not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. A stu- 


ent desiring to take such examinations should make the request of the 
ап and pay the required fee, 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMIN ATIONS 


During the fi 
MOVernment 
Mations: 


nal semester of the senior year students in the School of 
are required to take the f llowing Graduate Record Exam- 
the abilit the Aptitude Test, which provides a measure of general scholas 
Ү У at the graduate level; and Area Tests (achievement). which 
on breadth of knowledge and unde 
Iberal arts: Natural Science, 
or further info 
see page 51.) 


rstanding in three broad areas of 
Social Science, and the Humanities. 


rmation concerning the Graduate Record Examinations, 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


U 1 
} роп {һе Satisfactory comp 
Choo] of Gove 


Aster of 


letion of the graduate requirements of the 
rnment, one of the 


Arts in € 
y 


following degrees is conferred: (1) 
nomic Poli zovernment with a major in Foreign Affairs Eco- 
ог Pa, су, Accounting, Business and Economi 
sy chometri: з; (2) 
aster of Arts i 

" dministration, 


c Statistics, Counseling, 
Master of Arts in 


Public Administration: (2) 
п Personnel 


3 
Administration; (4) Master of Business 
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ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


EE у : à “а 
A student із formally recognized аз a candidate for the Master’s 


A 
ree only when his application for candidacy has been approved. 
required for 


Y 3.00 average in the unde rgraduate major із normally 


3. 
admission to graduate study. 

The candidate for the Master’s degree who is deficient in under- 
preparation may take a comprehensive examiné ution on his under- 


graduate major field. Passing of this examination entitles the student 


it takin g specif іс courses to m: ike up his d leficiencies. 
the student must 


graduate 


to admission withou 
undergraduate deficiencies, 


be eligible for admission to graduate 


In courses taken to satisfy 


at least a 3.00 average to 


Candidates for the Master of Arts degree in Foreign Affairs or ın 


Economic Policy must show a reading knowledge (certified by the appro- 
і ze department) of at least one modern foreign language, (0 
the Dean. Such examination should be taken before the 


сей E s і > 
student begins the second fifteen hours of his work, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


A minimum of thirty semester hours of work, 


as outlined in the cut 


ricula on pages 194-98, must be completed successfully. Variations from 
these curricula require the permission of the Dean. 
No part of the minimum requirements may be taken in any other 
institution. 
101-200) may be counted toward 


A second-group course (numbered 


p 
n 
„istration for advanced credit has be 
da . 2 
apr oroved at the beginning of the course by the Dean and by the offic 
lent has done such extra wor 


Master's degree only when ге 


of instruction, and provided that the stu« 


in the course as may be prescribed by the instructor. ; 

work for the Master's degrees must be completed in three yea” 

ınless an extension of time is granted by the Dean's Ci uncil. Valida" 
tion examinations may be required. 

а com- 


the candidate must pass pt 
r field. These examini atio 
luled 1 - ( lly іа D ‚ber and in 
iuled two or more times a year (usually in ecen 

} | һе -опаріе” 
shortly after the € 


consult «а 
on and t 
) а 


tion to the course examinations, 


Ina 
prenensive written examin ation in his majo 


ire sch 


April), and should be taken shortly before or 


tion of the prescribed course work. The candidate must 
= ^ r " : 
his adviser, well in advance, as to the date of his examinati 
definition of the subject-matter fields which this examination 
An oral examination on his thesis may also be required. 
€— fot وچ‎ „d tov 
No work counted toward a Bachelor’s degree may be counted Ê 
1 Master's degree. І 
\ | } : | ha d , of Doct? 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree | 


vard 
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of Philosophy (Graduate Council) or Doctor of Business Administra- 
tion, after receiving the Master’s degree, will be assisted in planning his 


Program so that he may qualify for admission to candidacy for the Doc- 
torate, 


RESIDENCE 


No credit із granted for work 


Instruction, except for the t! 
With the pe 


done in absentia, i.e., without formal 
resis, which may be completed in absentia 


rmission of the department or committee concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


А student whose sc 


holarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the 
Dean, Grades for graduate work are Excellent, Satisfactory, and Un- 
Satisfactory; for further details, see page 47. 


A graduate student must 


have at least six semester hours with the grade of “Excellent” in his 


Completed Master's program. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A normal program includes a minimum of twenty-four semester hours 
Of course work and the thesis (six semester hours), to be selected from 
the courses listed under the chosen major field, and such other courses 
as may be necessary. Programs should be prepared in advance in con- 
sultation with the adviser and submitted to the Dean on the appropriate 


form; if the program is not completed at the time of registration this 
must be attended to not later than one month f 


ollowing registration. 


Tue THESIS 


Students who plan to complete work for a Master's degree in one 
year should register for the (І 


tesis at the beginning of the year: other- 
Wise the thesis sho 


uld be registered for not later th 


an the beginning of 
The choice of the 


t s o ^ ^ 
t final year. thesis subject must be approved by the 
fessor in charge and recorded in the Office of the Regi 


istrar by the 
a EI 3 см» : ih А 
i A announced in the University calendar. The typewritten thesis in 
5 

must have the 


approval of the professor in charge and 
resented to the Dean by the student not later than the 
in the University calendar, Requirements in regard to the 
will b : thesis are stated on pages 51-52, 
* supplied by the Dean. 
iyment 
Academic ve 
of the Fa, 


nal form 
1 
Gate 


and additional information 


Of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate. 


ar of registration, to the 
aculty under wł 


during the 
advice and direction of the member 


10m the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
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itional successive academic year is granted without 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond 


registered for again, and tuition paid on 


is unfinished, an add 
further tuition payment. 
the two-year period, it must be 
the same basis as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


This degree is offered in six different curricula which are described 


below. 
Students who have a special need for integrating courses from two or 
more of the major fields of concentration for the degree of Master of 


Arts in Government may request approval, by a faculty committee, of 4 
special major program. All rules and regulations for the degree of 


Master of Arts in Government will apply to such special programs, 


Foreign Affairs 


Regional Studi Graduate 1 econo! tical ence, histoni 
| і te Tai 224 DNE 0 
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Economic Рошсу 


Prerequisite: an underg 

Graduate courses 

commended: 
cycles, monet 
and others th 
adviser, 


raduate major in economics or the equivalent. 
in economics required: Economic Policy—Economics 205-6 
courses in income and employment, rational income, business 


ary and fiscal policy, economic theory, and statistics. 


These courses 
at may be appropriate are to 


be selected with the consent of the 


ACCOUNTING 
Prerequisite: an 


1 undergraduate major in accounting or the equivalent. The 
Program in Account 


ing requires the following courses: 


Semester 

Hours 
Acct. 212.... .... s... «Managerial a ETR Er pae Шыны 3 
Acct, 331.... Contemporary Accounting Theory.......... 3 
Acct, 272... Auditing Practice PEO Маа 3 
Acct, 295-96......... Seminar іп н Д аў Алыны, 6 
"he remaining nine hours of course work are to be se 


С lected from courses in or 
related 10 acce 


adviser. 


Business AND Economic STATISTICS 
Prerequisite: 


the - an undergraduate major їп business and economic statistics, or 
equivalent, such work must include a minimum of 24 semester hours of second- 
group Courses in 


Statistics and a mir 


x - umum of 18 semester hours in 
Courses in accounting, | і і 


весопа-&тоц 


n ing, business admini ation, and econor 
е Master of Art at least 12 semester hours of graduate 
ses in Statistics T semester hours are to be selected irom 
Ётайц 


„ате Work offered 


m 1 tments of Account Business and Public 
ir ation E . - 
ustration, Economics ind Statistics with the approval of the adviser 


COUNSELING 


te major in psychology, business adr 


suate major in the social sciences appre 
ergraduate background should in 
з аз psychology, sociology, statistics 
It Or pu idmanistraà tior 
Couns к requires the following courses 
Semester 
Hours 
000060 ; 
dance TIPP 3 


Ру Ly e a 

chology N ма ^ 
БӨ. 496; ..... Seminar: Analysis of the 

Th poses of Counseling 


€ ты; ^ 
maining nine hours are elective, wit! 
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PsYCHOMETRICS 


statistics, or the social 


Р; Juate logy, statis 

‘ e ogy (general ү chology, tests 
1 u ated psychology courses); gen- 
tatistics 1 (preferably through calculus). 

The Mast s requires the following courses: 


Semester 
Hours 
3 
g f 1 
E ement Technique ; 
g 6 
sti jl ind 1 3 
tics е. үр ; 
г ucs е Chi-Square Test 3 
ы г x Irs are elec the approval of the adviser 


MASTER OF ARTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
to prepare 


graduates to enter public service in the field of administration and ы 
- The 


improve the competence of those already in public employment. 


Ihe purpose of the program in Public Administration 15 


program assumes that effective performance at all levels of administra 
і, a knowl 


: i - ^ : 
tion calls for an understanding of the human factors involve . 
stration 10 


І admin 


itutional characteristics o 


edge of the nature and 
hniques 9 


h r y е . n 1 
the public service, and an al to apply the methods and te 

d : 1, 1 “Зад DY 
management. An understanding of all three elements is І rovided by 


y course 


iplines, includin 
ace 


$ > 1 
ringing together into the program different « 
і 11CS, 


3 РСЦ 5- 6 4 н 
in political science, business administration, psychology, econom 


counting and statistics. 


School of Government 


1 3 
Relations in Govern: 
о ee ma а - „ре > 3 
Pub, Adm. 272...... Reading and Conference Course in Publi 
Personnel Administration............ " 3 


Group II. Methods and Tools of Man igement 


MIDI Governmental Acc 
ОГС Goverr 


mental Accounting and Budgeting 


me 
TT l'ools of 


Group III. Program Management a 


Business Management 


Management in the Armed For e: 


Governmental Organization..... ; 

in Administration............. $ 

і rative Process С 

R .. .. eee И 

Pub. : ( stering the Fiscal Program 3 
Rb Adm. 260...... Policy Formulation and Admi istration...... 3 
NM Adm, С мада Public Opinion and the Administrator 3 

Ub. Adm, 277... . || Reading and Conference Course in Publi 


Management and Administration. . 


Program for the degree of Master of Arts in Per- 
ation is to train graduates in 
and Problems. 
Personne] Work, 
ates who pl 


personnel management 
While the emphasis is placed on governmental 
adapted to the interest of gradu- 


lations in business. 


the curriculum m iy be 
ап à career in personnel re 
Terequisite 1 1 T 
absen equisite undergraduate background in the s 
Our Ce of such Course w 
7 Se Prerequisites wil 
n additi 4 
develope tion to the thesis, the program re quires 24 graduate credi 
rom the following, with the approval of the 


an cial Sc 16 псев ‹ г, 
b ans tot =. м $ І 

orx, appropriate experience in personnel work 

1 be required 


adviser 
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ind 


th 


і 


Ап 


nt 
cant 
ither 


programs 


subjects. 


іп business. 


І 


г Е 
І bor R 


ar in Counseling and ( 


ng and Conferen 


\inistration...... 


onomics 


Age 


ions.. 


Job Analysıs a 


Employee Motivati 
Personnel Measurement 


t Function 


men 


Se 


"mester 


Hours 


suid 
Evaluation...... 
n and Morale 

Tech 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Business training is also essen 


must 


above 


ized training wh 


Normally, a s 
major in Business Administration, or the equivalent, can complete the 
work for the Master of Business Administration in one year. 
Students with cot 


the Master of Busin 


٤ : nr yer 
60 semester hours of work for this degree. The amount of work 0% 


approved | 


adviser. 


the 


urriculum provides the graduate student with the general 
1 will help him advance to responsible p 
for many positions in 
ernment service and the program offers such training. 


udent with an acceptable (B average) underg 


ficiencies, but with good academic records, will be admitted to study 
. . е . to 
ess Administration and will be required to take UP 


ма دیا‎ Lb دا دیا جا دیا‎ iab فا دا‎ CO 


and 


ositions 
gov- 


raduate 


All such 


irse de 
for 


Р Г 
) semester hours, and the courses to be taken, will be dete 


The Master of І 
the adviser, may in 


such as Economi 


as ha lvi - t 
ned by the adviser, with the approval of the Dean. 


Jusiness Administration program, with the app 


certain g 


raduate courses from other d 


ind Statistics. 


epa 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


must 


on Doctor al Stud 
pplicant mu 
Master of 
or the equiva 


personal qualities 


N 
t! 


і 


demonstrate 


ive the degree 


rts in Business 


8 


Бу qualifying examinations or acceptable 


He m 


i 
fy this requirement in at least one 


tent 
ty for 


competence in 


Administr 


The work for this degree is under the supervision of th 


of Master of Business 
tion, 
legrees, together 
creative s holarship. 
Statistics 


university 


e Co 


es of the School of Government. 


or 


Eac 


and Acc 


roval of 
rements 


mmitte? 


Administ? 


Master of Arts й 
with accept? 


h appli 
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subjects before his 


- ' i f 
application to study for the degree of Doctor of 
Business 


Administration will be considered, BR 
After admitting an applicant, the Committee on Do: toral Studies, e 
Consultation with the applicant, will designate six fields of study and 
appoint an adviser to guide the student in his work in these fields. As 
Part of this work, the 


student must complete a minimum of thirty semes- 
ter hours in g 


raduate courses. Additional course work may be prescribed 
by the adviser, ` i f hi 
When the applicant has satisfied his adviser and the Committee of his 
readiness to take 
scheduled. 


The Gene ral 


. > "natî “д ERA ¡ll be 
the General Examination, this Examination will 


Examination is a written comprehensive on fields of 
Study not limited to the subject matter of courses taken in these fields. 

Wo fields of study are required of all applicants: Economic Theory and 

usiness and Economic History. The four additional fields, selected by 
the Committee and the 
Marketing, 
vestments, 


applicant, will be drawn from the following list: 
Organization and Management, Business Finance and In 
Personnel Management, Public Administration, Accounting 
Money and Banking, Statistics, Risk and Risk Bearing, Trans 
and Traffic Management, 
May designate. 


heory, 
Portation and such others as the Committee 


U f 
pon successful 


completion of the General Examination and approval 
of the subject of +) 


: : : » admitted 
1e doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted 


to Candidacy by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate’s 
research and the preparation of his dissertation are supervised by a 


search Adviser designated by the Committee. 

he Final Examination of 

the dissertation. Th 
У the 
thi 


the candidate consists of his oral defense of 
е examination will be given by a committee appointed 
m Doctoral Studies. 


5 oral examination the candidate will be approved for the degree of 
tor of Business 


Administration by the Committee on Doctoral 
tudies, 


Committee « Upon successful completion of 


SPECIAL PROC 3RAMS 
The Navy ( 


sraduate Comptrollershi 


p Program, sponsored by the Naval 

ot Graduate School, provides 40 semester hours of work in comp 

Мр and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine 

th; ful The Master's degree is awarded upon successful completion of 
5 full-year Program, 

Cooperation with the College of General Studies, the School of 

„ernment Conducts the Air Force Resources Management Training 

Togram, under the 


sponsorship of the Department of the 


Advanced Management P 
ates Air Force Insti 


Air Force. 
мы Air Force rogram, sponsored by the 
Nited St 


tute of Technology, provides 40 semester 
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hours of work in advanced management and supporting fields for а 
selected group of Air Force officers. Most of the officers receive the 
ree upon successful completion of this full-year program. 

United States Air 
rent offers the 
this specialized 
1 with special 


Master's deg 

For another group of officers, sponsored by the 
Force Institute of Technology, the School of Governn 
graduate curriculum in Military Economics and Politics; 
program is also open to qualified civilians, who may enro 
permission of the Dean. 

The School of Government cooperates with 
Studies in the off-Campus program of that College, 


the College of General 
particularly in the 


fields of controllership, governmental administration, and personnel ad- 


ministration. 
The Department of Business Administration offers work in the field 
ional program 


of property and casualty insurance as part of the educat 
Inc. 


of the American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
The Bureau, as part of the School of Government, was established to 
in both the fields of business and economics. This 


conduct research 

work is under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research. Special attention is given to prob 
lems of the metropolitan area of Washington, D. C. Research projects 


are also sponsored by public and private agencies. Both faculty 4? 
students of the School of Government participate in the activities 0 , 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research. Results of research activi" 
ties as well as abstracts of selected Masters’ theses are reproduced ап 


disseminated by the Bureau. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
Studies 
Grover LaMarr Angel, І 
| Mary Ellen 


K 


*d.D., Director of the Off-Campus Division 
Coleman, A.M., Director of the Reading Clinic 
arl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D. 


, Adviser on Government Intern Scholar- 
ships 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL * 

Benjamin Douglass У 
rlin Rex Johnson 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner 


an Evera Carl Hugo Walther 
Robert Dale Campbell 
Philip Highfill, Jr. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

INTRODUCTORY 
The objectives of the 
as follows: 
introduce 
Mature 


College of General Studies may be stated briefly 
to extend the adult education facilities of the Т 
experimenta] 
Students; 


Jniversity; to 
Procedures in conducting programs of study for 


{ and to provide auxiliary educational services other than 
orma К А 
mal programs of study for the community. 


To Carry out these objectives the 
0 “ае г rr . y Т y 2 і і 
Ces located at 706 Twentieth Street NW., is organized to include 


the following divisions: (1) The Of Campus Division; (2) The ( 
Vision; and (3) The 


College of General Studies, with 


‘ampus 
Division of Community Services. 


OFF-CAMPUS Division 

In recent years, 
mphasized 
Personne] 


employee in-service training has been increasingly 
Р іп government, education, business, 
increasingly nearby military 

"* BY interested 
toward 


and industry. Service 

and naval installations have likewise been 
in off-duty education as 

academic degrees 

wich "ари Division 

x Personne] 

interested ir 


a means of working 
and increased professional proficiency. The 
of the College of General Studies works closely 


administrators, training officers, school officials, 


and others 
1 developing 


educat; programs of in-service training and brings the 
“ation; " . " 1: : «= 

and nal resources of the University to bear on such programs. Credit 
DOn-crejdi. ~ : : í - 

- "credit courses are organized in any field in which there is suf- 

* The р, 

1 * The 

the Calle es ent of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of 

аге members а officio of the Council. 
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N 
o 
N 


for which instructional facilities can be made avail- 


ficient demand and 

ble. These courses meet at the time and place тете һе 

able hese courses meet at the time and place most convenient for t 
year. Credit courses 


or college of the University "— (1) the 
(2) 


the courses in question are within the scope of the curriculum require 
) the maximum number of semester hours which can be 


students enrolled and may begin at any time of the 
are accepted by any school 
student is accepted for degree candidacy in that school or colleg 


ments; and (3 
taken in any school or college of the University other than that in which 
the student is a degree candidate is not exceeded. Credit courses may 


also be transferred to other colleges and universities. 


Imission to Course Work 


ission to an off mpus course does not constitute admission t 


degree candidacy or a campus division of the University. 
registration in off-campus 
courses is conducted at or prior to the first meeting ot the class. Tran- 
required. Registration in 


indicate that 


A simplified procedure for idmission and 


scripts of previous academic work are not 
credit courses is restricted to those whose qualifi ations 


they are able to complete the course successfully. In general, OF 
campus non-credit courses are open to any individual interested іп €f 
| ; i e 
rolling. However, when a course is organized at the request Of som 
avelo ас“ . $ 
particular agency or group, admission may be restricted to the student 
recommended by the sponsoring organization. A ut on the size 0 
classes may have to be i in order to maintain the quality 0% n 
struction. 
Admission to Degree Candidacy 
here there is sufficient enro 


In agencies and service installations wh: 
ment to permit offering the necessary range of courses, it 1$ possible Y 
earn the Associate in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, or Master of Arts deg pe 
without campus studies. For further information, see the bulletin of me 


1 : | 
College of General Studies 


CAMPUS Division 
e 
fact that ther 


«га leg? 
are adults, well qualified to undertake a particular program of са 
qualify the 


} : o : " 
This Division Ваз t been established in recognition of the 


preparation would not ordin: агу 


work, whose a Jni* 
for admission to eviously established school or college of the са 
versity, without considerable prerequisite work. It is also recognized © i 
an adult, through his work experience, may have gained competent by 
some particular 1 of ring. This knowledge may be У alidated е 
special examinations to entitle him to advanced standing toward а deg 


The College of General Studies 


For further informa 
Studies, 


tion, see the bulletin of the College of General 
Division or COMMUNITY SERVICES 


This Division was 


organized to provide needed auxiliary educational 
Services and to 


Promote programs designed to supplement the formal 
educational offerings of the University, 


Non-credit courses in a 


wide variety of subject fields will be set up 
at the request of any interested group. There will be no entrance re- 
Quirements. The length of each course will be 


determined by the wishes 
€ > © ° 
f the Sponsoring group and the 


The George Washington 1 
nostic and corrective 
Improvement te hniques for small classes. 
meet particular individual 
accelerated reading comprehension. 

The Government Management Intern Scholarship Program offers 
annually fifty scholarships to assist federal 
ully selected young men 


nature of the subject to be studied. 

Jniversity Reading Clinic offers both diag- 
work for small groups or individuals and reading 
All courses are designed to 
needs whether on a remedial basis or for 


agencies in training care- 
and women for administrative leadership in the 


government career service. Each scholarship provides a tuition-free 
Course of three semester hours a term and appropriate academic credit 
(up to six semester hours) for the successful completion of training 
assignments required in any agency program which has been evaluated 
y the University. 

ы c9 ы Washington Counseling Center ofters counseling pro- 
бы чаны assist individuals in making vocational and educa- 
Vocational Я A le services offered include the following: (1) aid in 
Bosls of ee на? checking present ‚training objectives; (3) diag- 
and (5) ne ай iculties ; (4) determining suitability of present job; 
зеі assistance іп understanding individual's abilities, aptitudes, and 

ests, 


FEES 
The tuition fee 1 i is $ 
y tuition fee for off-campus credit Courses is $12 a semester hour. 
ees for non redi 


I 
able ir full t courses and eight-week credit courses are pay- 
1 full ; ig і j 
vda 1 Ам the first meeting of the course. By special arrangement in 
“Wee credit co 2 . . 
urse E "nts ау be . hree ean: 2 
ments. Irses, payments may be made in three equal install- 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 


Students 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Univer- 
sity Students 
THE DEAN’S COUNCIL * 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Francis Edgar Johnston 


Ira Bowers Hansen 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


he Division of University Students was established in 1930. In this 


who wish to undertake Univer- 


ature students 
but who 


here 


Division are registered 
itv courses for credi ithe leew} . li 5 
sity courses tor credit either or elsewhere or as auditors, 
are not at this time working toward degrees in this Т niversity. 


REGULATIONS 


University Students are subj 


11 


Students in the Division of ect 10, and 
with, the regulations concerning 


are expected to familiarize themselves 
n 1 27, 
ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-21 
the University regulations stated on pages 46-54; and the regulations 
concerning PROBATION, SUSPENSION, AND WARNINGS which are the same 
as those stated on pages 64-65 under the Junior College. 
TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 
“ Y , 8 1 ” 1 ne 
A “University student” may be transferred, at his request, to лой) 
college or school of the University only upon mplying with the regu 
L 1 4 7 еї. 
college or school to which he wishes to trans} T 


tions of the spe 


The student should familiarize himself with the regulations 
г. : і o e ane 

the University CATALOGUE concerning ad residence amount a 
‚ , > ar 

' 1 1 ‘ee regu 

quality of work. He should also specifi the University regu 
ant 


oo 18-49 
on pages 4 
А , th 


tions regarding transfers within the l 


regarding graduation requirements on pages 50-52, апі b 
Es ps transiens | laz кі llege, t? 
when a student transfers into a degree-granting school OT cole { 
ы, £ = atic 
eligible for 'gree he must meet not only all the general gradu и” 
ts, but also sı 1 remirements as may apply ій PONE 
і requirem is m PI 


requirem 


ticular curr 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL * 
Thelma Hunt 


Fred Salisbury Tupper 
Carl Hugo Walther 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

The Division of Si 
Division may be ad 
for degree 
students”. 


ecial Students was organized in 1944. To this 


‘ - P var 
mitted students who are in the process of qualifying 
1 


Candidacy. Students in this Division are designated “special 


REGULATIONS 


1 ? . * * , ы " D 7 "77 
Students in the Division of Special Students are subject to, and arı 


expected to familiarize themselves with, the 
ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, 


and the Univer sity regulat 


regulations concerning 
жє. 


FEES AND FINANCES stated on P 
ions stated on pages 46 54. 


ages 12 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Student in 


this Division may be d 
at any time 


ropped for reasons of sch larship 
his quality 


point index falls below 2.00. 
€ system of grading 


and computing scholarship is described in detail 
оп pages 46 


and 47. 


ACADEMIC Schi DULE 
. The schedule 
In the curricul 
must be 


of the "special student" is made up of courses required 
um to which he wishes to transfer. The choice of courses 
approved by the Dean. 

quirements of this cur 
versity, he must 


If the student has not completed the 
riculum at the time of his admission 
include three hours of language in each 
work until this 
ses may not be 
tor are being 


E Credits е 


requirement is met. Second or third- 
taken unless all first group requirements have 
met concurrently, 

arned at other 


institutions are evaluated at the time of ad- 


the Dean of Faculties, and the Dean of the Division are 
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and Divisions 


nission to this Division. They are withheld until the Special Student 


transfers to a degree-granting college or school, when those appropriate 


to his curriculum are applied toward advanced standing. 
In each individual case, the schedule will be reduced when it is deemed 


advisable. 
TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


transter to a degree granting college or sí hool 


A “special student” may 
ıs satisfactorily completed his program 18 


of the University when he 
the Division of Special Stu 

i 1 x | 
of the college or school to which he wishes to transfer. 
sho ild 
CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, amount and quality 


He should also specifically note the University regulations regarding 


lents and has met the admission requirements 
The student 


} 


niliarize himself with regulations printed in the University 


ot work. 


t 


res 48-49 and regarding graduation 


transfers within the University on pa 
requirements on pages 50-52, and observe that when a student transfers 
into a degree-granting school or college, to be eligible for a degree he 


must meet not only all the general graduation requirements, but also 


such special requirements as may apply in his particular curriculum. 


Apvisory SYSTEM 


Students in the Division of Special Students are expected to consult 

> : : ^ ; 
with an adviser in the Office of the Dean at least once each semester. Any 
" Р . "m [4 

student who has a question in regard to his status, or whose grades ar 
appoint- 


below C, or who is in academic difficulty, is urged to make an 


ment promptly without waiting for a request from the Dean. 


DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


Carl Swyter, B.S. in E.E. 


» Colonel, United States Air Force, Director of 
Air Science 


apt DES 


CoMMITTEE ох MILITARY SERVICE DELAY AND AIR Force ROTC 
ADVANCED COURSE SELECTION BOARD * 
Willard Alfred DeLano, Chairman 

Alexander Mason 


Robert Henry Mucha 
Harold Robert Henthorne, Recorder 


Martin George Martin Koehl 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


Se ee 


کت 


The Air Force Re 


- serve Officer’s Training Corps (Air Force ROTC) 
unit Was е 


stablished at the University in 1951 under 


authority of Section 
40-47C, National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended. Air Force 
Personnel, approved by the President of the University, are detailed by 
the Department of the Air Force to supervise and instruct the Air Force 
ROTC cadets, 


The mission of the Air Force ROTC program is to select and prepare 


E à м : 
tudents throu а permanent program of instruction to serve as com- 


Missioned officers in the Regular and Reserve components of the United 
tates Air F Classroom instruction and lea 


gh 


dership training is pro- 
in the student the knowledge and the attributes of char- 
ity, and leadership required of officers in the United States 
Emphasis i 


€ his Country as a fly ing officer. 


^ur Force, 


s placed on arousing in the student 
Sery 


a desire to 


Course or STUDY 

The cours 
years and 
Unit 


€ of study 
an advanc 


is divided into a basic course covering the first two 


ed course covering the junior year, summer training 


r. Twenty-four hours of elective 
applied toward a degree. 
and three hours 
demic х “а takes into considera 
“ж ts іп which college stuc 


credit earned in 
Three hours a semester 
a semester for the advanced course. " 
tion the fact that many of the aca- і 


M lents are enrolled have a direct rela- 
° The p, 
are Members es at, of the University, the Dean of Faculties, 


А and the Director of th 
icio of this Committee 


һе Division 
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tionship to a military career as w ell as to a civilian career. The courses 
of the Air Force ROTC program have been carefully selected to sup- 
plement those academic subjects. They also afford a means for practical 
training in organization, leadership, and discipline, whic 
in industrial or professional careers. The duties and responsibilitie 

squadron level officers, oral and written expression, and the techniques 
of problem solving are emphasized throughout the course both in theory 


ch will be of value 
s of 


and practice. 
See “Department of Air Science” for a 
‚rientation flights, simulated flights in Link Trainer, 


For: е bases are avail ible to selected cadets on 4 


list of the subjects covered. 


In addition thereto, « 
and field trips to / 
voluntary basis. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
is open to all full-time men 
sited number of women students who are at least 14 

ar- 


years of age, citizens of the United States, physically fit, of good ch 
Men and women enrolled 


acter, and candidates for Bachelor’s degrees. 
in Air Force ROTC are designated Cadets and Cadettes, respectively: 
Cadets who successfully complete the basic course or have equivalent 
tive military training may be selected to enter the advanced cours® 
bsistence 


Enrollment in the Division of Air Science 


students and a li 


eive from the Government a su 


Cadets in the advanced course re 
allowance of approximately $500, which із exempt from income ta% 
in 


receives 
and travel expense. Uniform» 
ill Air Science courses 
to suc essfully com 
the Uf" 
ust 


f summer training the advan ed cadet 


During the period « 
addition, $75 a month, plus food, lodging, 
textbooks, and training materials are provided for 

A cadet enrolling in the basic course must agree 
plete the two-year course as 
versity. A cadet applying for enrollment in the advanced 
a contract to complete the course as a prered 


| prerequisite to graduation from 
course m y 
visite ® 


if selected, si 
graduation; attend a four- to six week summer training unit; 
"9? ot al ёў ^ - дее > - 

all the obligations conjunctive with military service delay 


t 
below. 

A limited number of women may enter the advanced course and, мрой 
successful completion thereof, may be considered for commissions 


officers in the United States Air Force Reserve. 
MILITARY Service DELAY 
af 


Deferment from induction under the Selective Service Ac 


be granted to selected cadets within authorized quotas. i ont 
cadet is not considered for draít deferment until he has complete " 
semester's work in the University, with a quality-point index of at iot 


5 quality PA 


ae, h : са 3 
2.00. А cadet’s deferment із subject to withdrawal if hi 
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To receive a deferment a cadet must agree to complete the basi 
course; to complete the 
for enrollment therein; t 


serve on active duty for a period of not less than three years if called; 
and to remain a 


a member of a reserve component of the Air Force for 
eight years trom the date 


It is the cadet’s 
agreement and the 
of Air Science 


] і » і selected 
advanced course at the proper time if selected 
o accept a Reserve Commission if tendered; to 


of his commission, 
responsibility to notify his local draft board of this 
termination thereof, as well as to notify the Director 


whenever he intends to transfer to another institution. 


STUDENT Honorary MILITARY SOCIETIES 


The Arnold Air Society.—A national honorary military society of Ad- 
vanced Air Force R( ITC 


tions, and concept of the | 
defense, 


cadets established to further the mission, tradi- 
Inited States Air Force as a means of national 
American citizenship, and to create a close and more 
relationship among the Air Force ROTC cadets. The na- 
organization 


to promote 
rewarding 
Попа] founded іп 1947, was named in honor of the late 


General of the Air Force Henry Harley Arnold. The local squadron 
established in 1952, was named in honor of General Carl Spaatz (re- 
tired), the first Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force. Only 
advanced Air Force ROTC cadets are 
ship, Members are 
ribbon on their cadet 

Pershing Rifles —A 
by Lieutenant (later ( 
Purpose is to e 


eligible for election to member- 
authorized to wear a blue and gold auguilette and 
uniforms. 

national honorary military soc iety founded in 1894 


seneral of the Armies) John Joseph Pershing. Its 
ncourage, 


за preserve, and develop the highest ideals of the 
military Profession, Promote American citizenship, create a closer and 
More efficient relationship, and provide appropriate recognition of a h gh 
degree of cadet act 


lievement. Only basic ROTC cadets are eligible for 


election to membership, 


il Members are authorized to wear a blue and 
Silver с ; і і if 
> г cord and ribbon on their cadet uniforms, 
р ‘lying Sponsors.— A 
In 1952 to с 
tions for бу 


local women’s honorary organization established 
ponsor Air Force ROTC activities and encourage applica- 
1g training, 

REGULATIONS 
Cadets 


and students in the Division of Air Science are subject to and 
ТРУНЕ { а - 
= greeted to familiarize themselves with the University re: ions 
ated or x ў ў “ 
divs: n Pages 12-27 and 46-54; the regulations of the college, school, or 
Wision in y 


p hich enrolled; and the 
Orce 5 

этсе bertaining to 
egulations are 


regulations of the United States Air 
Air Force ROTC cadets. Individual copies of Cadet 
issued upon enrollment. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL * 
Ira Bowers Hansen 


Wood Gray 
During the summer of 1956 the University offers an eight-week ses- 
-rgraduate and graduate students in the Arts and Sciences. 
The School ot 


sion for und 
The Law School offers work in two six-week sessions. 


offers a special six-week session for teachers, with a pre- 


Education 
post-session of three weeks, and a twelve-week 


session of three weeks, 
evening session. 

During the summer of 1956, courses are offered in the Junior College 
Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the School 0 


CUSTSC WE \ 3 ғ : 
harmacy, the School of Education, the School of Government, and 
1 


the College of General Studies. 
For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the 


Summer Sessions catalogue. 


* The Pr lent of І Session! 
The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties the Dean of the Summer Se 


are members ex off 


= 
2 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University Surgeon, Director 
Howard Robert Unger, A.B., M.D., University Physician 
Gloria Godbey, А.В., M.D., Associate University Physician 
Robert Howe Harmon, А.В., M.D., Associate University Physician 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician (Eye) 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Associate University Physician , , a 
Hugh Osgood House, M.D., Associate University Physician (Nose and 
Throat) Me | 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., Associate University Surgeon 
Beatrice McBride, R.N., Nurse-Secretary 


The University maintains a health service that is primarily ar наў 
in its intent. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, 
on the Campus, a Student Health Clinic open trom 9:00 А.М. to 5:00 Р.М. 
with physician and nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for 
women, with a graduate nurse in charge. Ў Аду 

Medical privileges include: (1) the physical sai cmo tni. = 

ent entering from secondary school;* (2) three visits by the 1 niversity 
physician or surgeon, office or residence (District of ‹ olumbia), їп апу 
One illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or 
X-ray examination; 
in the University 


+ 1 , ^ ire ғ 
twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director of 
Health , 


Administration. 
mum, one week) 
Administration. 


(3) hospitalization, including board and nursing, 
Hospital for not more than one week during any 


The duration of hospitalization period (maxi- 
: r 
is also to be determined by the Director of Health 
Th; ы x ۰ ^ 1 E .q. " . е 
This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred 
Previous to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 
The student is 


nurses of І 
for the fee 


allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
lis own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible 
s charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, 
by his misconduct 
self ineligible; 
to determine +) 


жол і 
іп his discretion, a student has, 


or breach of the rules of the University, made him- 
(2) the Director of Health Administration has authority 


le necessity and length of hospitalization: (2) а s udent 
T 2 з ы т, . 32.263. а 
Who has Severed his connection with the University is ineligible for 
{ " А charge of $2 for а special physical examination is made by the University if a student 
aus to аг 


Pear for a physical examinat on during the period set for this purpose, 
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medical benefits; (4) a student intending to train for an athletic team 
is required to pass a thorough examination at the begenning of each 
semester; (5) the above regulations apply also during the summer term 


of the University. 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in inter-col- 


legiate or intra-mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical 


education departments. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The George W 
veterans under 
The Office of \ 
Operates as 


University 


: : : 1 ide пр f 
ashington ( nıversity is approved to provide training tor 


g 
the provisions of Public Laws 346, 16, 550, and 894. 


'eterans Education, 2029 H Street NW., Building Q, 


à service bureau for veterans interested in studying at the 


a liaison capacity between the 
Administration. 


and acts in 
the Veterans 


Cerning the 


University and 
Here information may be obtained con- 
educational Program of the 
Securing educational benefits under the GI 
the Washington 
at the Office of 


Administration for 


University and the procedure for 
bills. Veterans residing in 
area will often find it to their 


advantage to seek advice 
Veterans І 


Education before applying to the Veterans 
a Certificate. 


Ровис Law 346 
(World War II GI Bill) 


The educ 


ational benefits 
terminate J 


г uly 25, 1956, 
The Armed Forc 


Persons enlisting or 
1945, and October « 
Ment or reenlistment as у ar service 
Such enlistees, therefore, 
enlistment ended 


provided for veterans under Pu 
except as described below. 

es Voluntary Rec ruitment Act of 1945 provided that 
reenlisting in the 
» 1946, 


blic Law 346 


armed forces between October 6, 


may count the entire period ot such enlist- 


for purposes of GI Bill benefits. 


may substitute the date that their period of 


in computing their benefits where that date is later 
t an July 25, 1947. 
tis Suggested that a veteran having any question regarding his eligibil- 
У consult the Office of Veterans Education or the Veterans Adminis 
ration, Veterans Benefits Offi 


e, Munitions 


nue and Twentieth Street, NW. 


Building, Constitution Ave 
Ё 
i Washington 25, D.C. 


Ровілс Law sso 
(Korean GI Bill) 


r to be eligible for the benefits 


under this GI Bill. 
e been in servic 


а veteran 
27, 1950 and January 31, 1955, 


active duty. For further infor 


is Suggested that 
eterans 


mation concern 
he contact the Office of Veterans 
ion, Veterans Benefits Office, Muni 


Avenue at Ty entieth Street, NW. Was) 


Administrat 
Constitution 


' days prior to registration the veteran desiring to attend 
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ly to Veterans Administration, Veterans 
Constitution Avenue at Twentieth 
for a Certificate for Education and 
of Veterans Education at the 


under this GI Bill should app 
Benefits Office, Munitions Building, 
Street, NW., Washington 25, D.C., 
Training, for presentation to the Office 


time of registration. A photostatic copy of separation papers must 
accompany the original application for certification. 
Ровілс Laws 16 AND 894 
(Vocational Rehabilitation ) 

ither Gl 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under ¢ 
Veterans Benefits Office 


Bill should apply to Veterans Administration, 
Munitions Building, Constitution Avenue at Twentieth Street, NW» 
at least 


Washington 25, D.C., for approval of their training objectives 


sixty days prior to registration. 
ADMISSION 


irements for the Junior College, Columbian Col- 


other than the preprofessioná 
are deficient 


The entrance requ 
lege, and the School of Government, in 
curricula, have been somewhat modified 


for veterans who 
in the regular requirements for admission, but who have been found by 
tests able to undertake college wor 
ution since 
nore thas 
k admis 
¡ssion 


educational 
been enrolled in another educational instit 
he service for 1 


psychological and 

Veterans who have 
the service, or who have been out оі t 
semester for which they see 
(For adm 


1 
leaving 
ert ha hostia j 
one year prior to the beginning of the 
ify under the regular admissions policies. 


) 


sion, must qua 


procedure see pages 12-22. 


the Junio? 


requirements an 
the Se 00 


Credit for work done in the 
College, Columbian College, the School of Engineering, and for 
“no £0 
„д the veteran has not been out ot the service uld 
three years or more. To be considered for such credit veterans 0 
E фа : E r 
submit to the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of their reco P 
ses successfully completed with sufficient identification 
n Guide t° 
to locate it in the 


service s hools is granted by 


of Government provid 
8 


indicating cour 
the course to enable the Admissions Office 


Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following 


pages of this CATALOGUE, under the 
arranged п 


ames of the departme 
ion offered by the 1 
nic year 1956-57. 
ht change. The { 
announced, 


alphabetically 
nts of instruction, are listed the courses 

of instruct 

the acaden 

some slig 

course 


Iniversity in the summer of 1956 and in 
“У Sedi 

The courses as here listed are subject to 

In; А д EE 

niversity reserves the right to withdraw any 


Hours or INSTRUCTION 
Courses of 


instruction are 
evening, 


Evening classes are 
Sponding courses, 


: - E 
scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and 


identical with daytime sections of 
are taught by the same 
amount of credit. By taking the eve ning 
ing the time of study beyond the 
able to give only 
Curriculum 


corre- 
instructors, and carry the same 
and summer classes and extend 
Customary tour years, a student who is 
Part of his time 


I 
to college work may complete a regular 
and obtain 


a degree. 


EXPLANATION or Course NUMBERS 
In the dep 


artments of the School 
numbere 


d from 101 
Year соў rse 


IS includes Courses open to 


Ourses limited to 
used in ‘ 


of Medicine, first-year courses are 
to 200; second year courses, from 201 to 300: third- 
$, from 301 to 400: and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. 
both medical and nonmedical 
nonmedical students 


“all other schools anc 


students. 


follow the numbering system 


] colleges” (see below). 

In the Law School, first year courses are numbered from 101 to 200 
Second-year Courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses. from 301 to 
400; and graduate courses, from 401 to soo. 

In all other schools and colleges the following system of numbering 
IS used 

First-grouy eourses— Courses numbe red from 1 to 100 are planned for 
Students in the fres} 


Zh | 
iman and sophomore years. With the approva 


І of 


the advie : i 
he adviser and the dean, they may also be taken bı 
Certain inst 


Dy juniors and seniors 
ances, they may be taken by 
Undergraduate 


graduate students to make 
deficiencies 
they тау not be 


Or as prerequisite to 
Credited toward 
ourses.- 


up 
advanced courses, but 
a higher degree, 

-Courses numbere 
the junior and 
her degre 


econd-group ( 


Students in 


d from 101 to 200 
toward hig’ 


are planned 
senior years, They may І 


be credited 
& es only when registration for graduate credit has been 
PProved at the beginning of the course by the de 
Sraduate work 


an responsible for the 
and by the 


ork has bee 


officer of instruc tion, 


additional У п certified by the of 


and when the completion 
ficer of instruction. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Third-group course s— Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned 
primarily for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of 


the officer of instruction, to qualified seniors; they are not open to Junior 


College students or other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


com- 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory 


pletion of a course is, in most Cases, indicated in parentheses after the 
three hours 01 credit 
e hours 
lit is marked (3). 4 „mester hour usually consists of che 


ot redit 15 
labor atory 


name ot the course. hus, a year course giving 


semester 15 mari ed ў), ind a semester course giving thre 


completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one 


; 
period a week for one semester. 


ACCOUNTING 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting, Executive Officer 
Orton Wells Boyd, A.M. С.РА., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Edwin Lewis, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in 
Clarence McLaughlin, B.S., LL.B., 

Forest Carlyle Brimacombe, 
Ira Ernest Steele, А.М., 
James Leonard Buckler, 
Harold Jerome Boby 8, 
Fred Vincent De 


Accounting 

Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

A.B., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in A 

maret, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in А 

Frank Higginbotham, М.5. С 

Frederick Charl 
counting 


Wilbur Earle Benson, M.B.A., 
Pau] Robert McClenon, 


. Associate in Arts (Junior 
tng’ .—For curriculum 
5 Вас helor of Arts 
ing (Scho 


ccounting 
ccounting 
РА, Professorial Lecturer іп Accounting 


es Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A 


„ Associate Professor of Ac- 


Assistant Professor of Accounting 
M.B.A., С.Р.А., Le. turer іп Accounting 
Colle ge—Two-year 
sce pages 71-72 


1 Mas rts 


ol of Govern ment 


vocational curriculum in Account- 


ter of Arts in Government with 


a major in Account- 
).—See pages 65-66, 70 


; 187-88, 190; and 192-94, 195. 
First Group 


ounting 


tg (3-3) The Staff 


half: fall 


C -morning and eve 
summer evening; spring—n 
ing and evening; summer 195 

Basic principles and procedure underlying accounting rec бу 
“nagie proprietorships, partners! ips, and corporat ot 
the work sheet and lal statements; introductie account 
ing, analysis of finan statements and valuation іс 
minat problem Prerequisite to Accounting 2 g I or 

‘on of the instructor. 


N: t offer 


SECOND Group 


101 Cost Accoy nting (3) 


Mal H 
Fall—evening: summer 1956, 


(221) 


Course 
4 rses of Instruction 


ol вуз” 


an reting 
executives, direc- 
hanges 00 


trends and ratios. 


Kurtz 


Benson 


with special 


American Institute 0 
Prerequisite: 


í it 
Go , 
nt { 
A unti? 
; Lewis 
Ё 1 я appropriation а ount encum 
: ^ Pu E ipal and state gov- 
\ 1-2 « > іса accounting рге 
Federa 1 і untin 1 i 
x | Lewis 
\ 
\ A 
^ f T( rt { 1 ` d 
й едет Govert ment pre 
Gove | е 
ernmental Bi ! 
ttal Dudgetin Form І 
Adobtion (4) mulation and Buckler 
Fa he ve » 
D 
eve 
" i » d t € 1 
iting to t / techniques, procedures 
1 ption of municip?" 


Bucklef 


Theory, 
tion and 
and fede 
of the и 


161 Income Tax A 


Fall 


Problem: 


Corporat 


ing; social 

Re. TE 

162 Federal T, 
Spring—evenir 


Advanced I 


Ol partners 


come g 
refund 
the instru 


171 Auditing (3 


F а], veni 


anc 


Duties 
making аў 
Preparatior 


181 


I 


n 


Theory 

Or coll 
Pr requisite 
structor 


191 Adva nced 


Fall—evenin R. 


Consolidate: 


ing 121-22, 


193 Business Buc 


I 


Principle 
installati. 
the 
requisite: 


d 


ax Practice (4) 


procedures, 


n of audit working р; 


Accounting Sy 
i—evening 


and у 


A: Counting 
A: Counting 


Statements, stat 
tion reports, 


geting (3) 
"all—morning: spring—evening: summer 1956 
» techniques, 
Mm, and Operatior 
Management 


Procedures iny 


commercia 


d industri 


Accounting 


——- 


3) Buckler 


C advanced 
istration for management 
Prerequisite: 


es and techniques; 


business. 
Kurtz 
general practice 


ing examina- 
191, or per- 


Accounting 


“а ч iggi tham 
272 Auditing Pra tice (2) Higginbotham 
Spring—evening. 

) г у s t — uidi 
Preparation of audit reports, accounting statements to be fled with 
Securities and Exchange Commission, current developments of аш 
Ing standards and practice Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permis 
sion of the instructor. 


E : за > , 
275 Internal Control and Auditing (3) Bobys 
Fall—ev« ning 
Internal accountin, ntrols А E s 
ect to 1 cff 
te Aci g 171 
295-96 Seminar in Accounting (3-3) Kennedy 


y > 
Not offered 1956-57. 


RR 
Selected accountin 
Written reports, 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


g research topics and problems; individual oral ar 


Admission by permission of the instructor, 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956, 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


чин ^ the regular Courses announced above, the University 
the tdi vg accounting courses especially for students enrolled in 

Ing special programs: Navy Graduate Comptrollership Pro- 
Bram, Air Force Advanced , 


a. Management Program, and Engineering 
Ministration, 


3 General Accounting (2) 


204 Cost Accounting (2) 
211-12 Manageria 
241-42 Governmental Budgeting (3-3) 
253 Governme tal Budgeting (4) 


5 Internal Control and Auditing (4) 


A a Ч кла 


(mot 


AIR SCIENCE 


Carl Swvter, B.S. in E.E., Colonel, United States Air Force, Professor of 


е, Exe utive Officer 

DeLano, Ed.M., Lieutenant Colonel, United States Air 
Force, Assistant Professor of Air Science 

Robert Henry Mucha, M.B.A., Major, United States Air Force, Assist 
ant Professor of Air Science 

Robert Henthorne, A.B., First Lieutenant, United States Air 

Assistant Professor of Air Science 
lear Frank Auten, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, / 


nstruc- 


tor in Air Science 
James Mitar Miklovich, Master Sergeant, United States Air Fore® 
James John Quarto, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, [nstruc 


Gerald Cleveland Purcell, Technical Sergeant, United States Air Force 


Train Ger Thi і 5 ^ ‹ п 
t Air І ROTC € truct 
Cor n the United States Air Force Reserve —| be warded å 
n = : ай : the Air Force ROTC 
І v and e may be 
ed 5 І € United States Air Force Reserve 


COURSE 


Basi 
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Freshman Y ear (2-2) The Staff 


2 hours a week—mornj 


г and afternoon. 


Introduction to 


mtals of global scography, inter- 
ent E B i 


national ter 


)rganizations, military instrum 


rents of 
national security. 


51-52 Air Science II Sophomore Y ear (2-2) Henthorne 
Academic year: 2 hours a week—m rnin 


aftern« on, 


Careers in the U 


e; elements of aenal warfare, 
targets, we 


ms, Prerequisite 


Science 21 -22 


ADVANCED Course 


101-2 Air Science IIT— Junior Y ear (4 3) Mu 


Academic year: 4 hours a week—n 


The Air Force ( 


'ommander and his Staff, 
commun і i 


1 8 E, | 
ting in the Air Force. ; structing in tl "orce, military і 
Justice, air navigation, weather, Air Force base functions. Pre requisite 4 
Air Science 51 active military tra nd selecti 
bya board of 1 niver 


103-4 Leaders hig Laborator, Ju ni r Y. 2r The Staff 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 101-2) 


Academic year—af 


ternoon, 


ficiency, Minimum 15 hours 


um 


105 Summer Training U 


Senior Years (т 


to six-week Air Force ROTC 


"un Air Force base within continental 1 


tory between 


Courses of Instruction 


The Staff 


153-54 Leadership Laboratory Senior Y ear 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 151-52) 


activities of Corps of 
yrdinates, plan an 
Preparation fot 

and managerial 


АМАТОМУ 


Іта Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer 
Paul Calabrisi, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
Webb Edward Haymaker, M.D., M.S 


з Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Gerald Fred Hunge 


rford, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Frank Duane Allan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


Thomas Nick Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Dora Papara-Nicholson, M.D., Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 
Wilfred Walter Eastman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


Lloyd Eugene Church, D.D.S., М.5., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
Raymond Nathan Brown, M.D.. Cli 

Lysle Westley Williams, A.B.. M.D., ( 
John Watt, Jr, M.D., 


al Instructor in Anatomy 


¿linical Instructor in Anatomy 
Clinical Instructor in Anato my 


Master of Science in the field of Anatomy (С. lumbian Ci 
a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
equivalent, with a 
Progr 


of Science degree from th 
major in Biology, Chemistry, or Zoology 
include the following courses, or the equivalent 
21, 151-62; Physics 6, 7; Zoology 
Mended as an elective, 
Required: the 
Semester hours Of graduate work must incl 
295-06, 299-300, and graduate courses in b 
fields selected With the approval of the Department. It is not always y 
arrange courses and research so that the student can be assured of com; 
Ne required work in one academic year. 
actor of Philosoph y (Graduate Council) 


101-2 Gross 


Acade 


n Chemistry 11-12 
1-2, 41-42. Biochemistry 22 із recom- 


2% 


general requirements as stated on pages 89-92. The rt 
Anatomy 203, 2 2 


hemistry, physiology, 


—See page 96. 


Anatomy Calabrisi and Staff 


ic year: fall—12 } 


Ф X4 p b 
jours a week; sprir 2 hours a week 


Regional dissection of the human body, supplement: 
and quiz sections Study of X ray a 

tional aspects of the positior 

skeleta] 


anatomy to empl 


1, shape, and relation 


components. 


ы : 11 l Qa g 
103 Human Embryol, g^ Allan and Staff 
Fall, hours a week 
The origin and develop: of а 
the value of a and va 
ations as seer 


104 Neuroanat: my Jo! 


Spring—6 hours 


a week 


The macros оріс and microsco; 


Telford and Staff 


Anatomy 10) 


Hungerford and Stall 


Academic year—as arranged. 


Fees to be arranged, 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


Charles Seymour C oakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology, Executive 
Officer ' hr Ра += 

Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthe 
siology 


Seymour Alpert, А.В., М. D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
"unningham Ramsey MacC ordy, M.D. 


Salomon N; aphtali Albert, A.B., M.D. 

ology ; , | 
William Eldridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
Allen W idome, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


Associate in Anesthesiology 
Clinical Instructor in Anesthesi- 


Charles Gruenwald, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
320 Anesthesiology The Staff 
Spring—r hour a week, 


Review of basic 
ical work, 


RER The Staff 
421-22 Anesthesia Seminar The Stafi 


; ic sciences and clin. 
sciences, correlation between basic sciences and clir 


Academic year—ı hour a week, 


Students attend anesthesia seminars during their surgical cl 
ships. U niversity Hospital. 


433-34 Adı anced . Anesthesiolog 


Ac ademi 


y The Staff 


С year—as arranged. 


ў a а $ed 
Students are rotated through the work of the der artment f М a period 
of one week 


and assigned to work in the o perating rooms and 
conferences and seminars, 


week elective is ffered, 


І to atte 
For the more advanced students a three- 


АКТ 


*Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art, Executive 
Officer 

Grose Evans, B.F.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Art 


E — ——-, Assistant Professor of Art 


STAFF IN THE CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING AND PAINTING: Richard Lahey, Principal; Edmund Archer; 
Jessalee Sickman, John Lewis 
SCULPTURE AND CARVING: Heinz Warneke 


COMMERCIAL Art: Edward Forrest Walton 


Bachelor {rts (Columbian College) —Departmental 
hen frt Н r nd Theor Prere the Arts and Letter 
І ge, or the equivalent 11-12 and ёй 
€ ving: 45-4 65-00, 71-72 


} І tion to t requirem 1 on pages 82-87, thirty 
te irs in Art, w must ide Art тот, 102, 105, 106, 109 or ШФ 


161-62 Art 127-28, 141, 142, 143, 14 у. 
The major in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, and Commercial Art Prerequisite 
| Пап t | College, or the equivalent, inclu 
Ч: er Art 11-12, 45-46, 65-6 
Re а to the ge req stated pages 82-97; 
ver awing а r con rcial art; = 


NC rs of Art H en Í IOI, 102, І 106, 109, 110, 4 
I-62 ( es i wing and ү g re і me al art are hel 
t the Cor 5 f Art , 
Bachelor {rt in Education with a teaching field in Art (School of Educé 
ite ne І acation curricuiun ine 5 
> i : pe " Я on 
Required: the Art option, pages’ 165-66 and professional courses listed 


A uder 1 year—morning an 1 evening 
ive 
d materials of creat 
and function as, 
princip 


methods, an 


h nguage 


es, aesthetic 


Academi year—morning and afternoon 
. 
Оа leave of absence fall semester 1956-57 


(232) 


Portrait (3 -1 


67—68 Drawin 


65-66 Drawing and Painting I 
) 


Academic year—morr 


Life, Still Life, and 


ling and afternoon. 


. PB 
g and Painting I—Life and Portrait Archer 
(6-6) 
Academic year—morning, afternon, and evening. 
71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-2) Kline 


Academic year 


Painting, ж ulpture, 


the colonial begir 


Aca dem іс 


Modeling 


101 Ancient Art (3) 


Fall—afternoon. 


The development of 


and the minor 
Greece, and Rome. 


102 Medieval Art (3 


art int 


) 


— morning and evening; summer 1956 


4 е 1 f 
architecture, furniture, and the popular arts from 
ungs to the present, 


81 -82 Sculpture I (6-6) 


Warneke 


year—afternoon and evening. 


and composition in clay. 


SECOND Group 


Kline 


rms of 


architecture, sculpture, painting, 
ncient civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 


Kline 


Spring—a 


ernoon, 


А stuc 


tive sta 


es of 


Christian Art 


y of the architecture sculpture, and p 


inting fr 
the Byzantine Age throu 


18 


>} 


the forma- 


л the Romar 


esque and Gothic periods. 


Renaissance Art in Italy (3) 
Fall—morning. 


The development of 
and sixteent 


106 Renaissa 
Sr 


painting, sculpture, and architecture in fifteent! 
h century Italy. 


nce Art іп the North (3) 


"ring— 


ternoon. 


A study of the 


opments in І 


painting, graphic arts, and major archit 


du 


ing 


the 


gland, France, the Netherlands. Germar 


ixtee nth, sevente 
109 Nineteenth 
Fall 


enth, and eighteenth се: turi 
Century Art in Europe (3) 


afte y ] 
afternoon, (Formerly Art 151.) 


Courses of Instruction 


І t of European ig and sculpture from Neo 
ism through Impressionism 
11 ( ntembora Art (2) БЕГ س‎ 
Spring—afternoon. (Formerly Art 152.) 


from Post Impressionism through 
> present. 


Life, Still Life, and Sickman 


Academic year—morning and afternoon. 


127-28 Drawing and Painting II—Life and Portrait Archer 
(6-6) 


Academic year—morning, afternoon, and 


135-36 Drawing and Painting II—Life and Portrait Archer 
(6-6) 


even 


Academic year—morning, afternoon, and evening 

Kline 
noon 

design 


dealing with furniture 
, accessories, and lighting. 


ut, draperies, color 


А Kline 


1956-57 and alternate year gu 
; ' : ; : ‘ng site 
the contemporary house f ng, including Y. 


li r p" 
ing, and climate co" 


Art 235 
ИЩ 


T, ahey, Lewis 
165-66 Drawing a па Painting II Life and Lahey, Le 
Portrait (6 6) 


Aca demic yea 


2 ae э 1, -6 ,eWis 
175-76 Drawing and Painting II—Life and Portrait (6-6) Lewi 
Academic 


‘morning, afternoon, and evening, 


year—afternoon. 


179-80 Sculpture II (6 6) 


Warneke 
Academic ус ar—afternoon and evening. 
Portrait-life modeling and composition in clay, plaster and wood 
Carving, 
181-82 Design and Com mercial Art (3-3) The Staff 
Academic year—afternoon. 
183-84 Сот mercial Art (6-6) Walton 


Academic ycar—afternoon and evening. 


Perspective drawing; 
ashion: lettering 
duction methods, 


185-86 Ad 


scaling; drawing of furniture, merchandise, and 
and typography; layout; rendering techniques; pro- 


vanced Commercial Art (6-6) Walton 
Academic year—af 
Layout and illustrative 


methods in bl 
о los. 


ternoon and evening. 


projects in advertising campaigns: reproduction 
ack and white, half-tone mediums, and color; work port 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology | 
Ralph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 
Health Practice 

Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
William Gray McCarten, M.S., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 
Rudolph Hugh, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Bacteriology 
Charles Francis McCaffrey, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Preventive 


M edicine and Public H ealth 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


Chester Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Chief, Medical Mycology Unit, Labo- 
ratory of Infectious Diseases, National Microbiological Institutt, 
National Institutes of Health; Medical Mycology » 

Willard Hull Wright D. У. М., Ph. D., G Меў, Laboratory of Tropic? 
Diseases, National Microbiological Institute, National Institutes 0 


Health; Medical Zoology ti- 
John Roderick Heller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Director, National Cancer Ins 


tute, National Institutes of Health; Cancer Control [йог 

Robert Carter Cook, Director, Population Reference Bureau; Eds 
Journal оў Heredity; Medical Genetics / 
ише © 


Robert Hanna Felix, M.D., М.Р.Н., Director, National Instit 
Mental Health, National Institutes of Health; Mental Hygiene "| 
Francis Byron Gordon, Ph.D., M.D., Head, Virology Division, * 
Medical Research Institute, Naval Medical Center; Virology , 
Edward Kramer Funkhouser, B.S., Executive Secretary District 
Columbia Tuberculosis Association; Community Health Resource 
Samuel Jacob АЛ, Ph.D. Chief, Microbiological Chemistry, рер. 
ment of Ва teriology, Army Medical Service Graduate Scho? 
Microbiological Chemistry plic 
Sarah Bishop E R.N., BS. in P.H.N., Director, Division of Pli 
Health Nursing, Arlington County Health Department; P 
Health Practice tio” 
Martin Marc Cummings, B.S., M.D., Chief, Research = Edo д 
Service, Department of Medicine and Surgery, V eter ‚ Administ 
tien; Medi cal 


logy 


Bacterio 


Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine 


Morris Cecil Leikind, M.S., Chief, Historical Research Division, Me 
ical Museum, Armed | 
Microbiology 


orces Institute of Path 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Bacteriology (( 


, 1" 
1 4 
College) .- Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science 
spectively rom this Univer sity, or the nt, with a major in B 
Botany, Chemistry, or Zool. gv. un е program must include the 
following courses or equivalent: Chemistry 11-12, 21, 151-52; Pl 
Zoologv 1-2, 41- 42 , 

Required: the general requirements аз stated on pages 89-92. The thirty . 
ter hours must іп lude Bacteriology 209 293-94, 295-96, 299-3 і 
remaining courses are to be d f | 219-20, 230, 232, 234, 24 
апа Biochemi 221-22 ( presente for a к е stude W 
much bacter backg may sub e lor crec ne UM 
foll ORY, geni ct y. ent у U ist 

| апа ) It is not always | € to a ge irses and гезе; so tha 
the student in be red of complet iired work е acade | 

Doctor of Philo phy (Graduate Council) —See page 96 

ые 
(4 ^ 
2:1 › 12 A.M 
А study of the tals 
Ey, inc uding hyg applications Met! a а 
trol several groups of microorganisms are ab ry 
| Prere ] І 


uisite 


ical laboratory s 


Laboratory fee, 813. 
209 Medical Microbiol: Та! 


Fall: lecture (4 hours), labo: 


any DIOIOR 


(10 hours) —as arranged 


Bacteria, ri k 
which relate 
most important f 


Important f г 


and animal 


» Viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, 


and metazo 


alth and diseases of man—cultural stud 


: 10ds of diagnosis by microscopi itu 
immunologic, reactions; theory and methods of immun 


о 
ORY; vaccines: serums; antibiotics. Open to suitably r epared gradu 
ate students: may be elected as a by add 1 
appropriate letter to the course n llocat 
lows: (a) Bacteriology, i ] viruses—lecture (4 
laboratory (3); (b) Para; cludi lical mycology—lect 
(2), І atory (1); (с) Immunol gy (1 May be taken by a 
ited number of candidates for Master's degrees. Laboratory fee, $4.5 
Or eacl 


semester hour of laboratory work, 


210 І undamentals of Epidemiology and Parr and St 


Publi Health (2) 


Spring—Mon 2:00 to 4:00 P.M 


wources, modes, and ications of infection and injury С 
tion also given the ү lems of accidents and industr 
Open to iberal 


udent 


Prerex 


Courses of Instruction 


> 

2 
23 

5^ 
24 
97 
2% 


N 


Advanced Microbiology (arr.) Griffin and Staff 


yblems in micro- 


biology for suitably qualified students speci in microbiology. 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112 or 209; Che ry 151-52 or the 


equivalent; permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $4.50 а semes- 


Statistics in Microbiology (3) Griffin 


957-58 and alternate year 
The t eth to the b of microbiology: 
І t Prerequisite: entrance or elemen- 


Immunological Methods (3) McCarten 


1956-57 ( ‹ ring—as arrange 

Р " $ 

I t g 8c ogi ater 

І 8 ena. For liberal arts ; 1 
е ter 112 or 209 and per Kk 


R« )bbins 


Vir { 
1957-58 ] ate yea 

St 5 t ‹ Lectures and laboratory exercise 
І Ё ‹ ident Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112 of 
2 г n of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16 


Part 


with 


lealing 


Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine 


oratory and clinical diagnosis, adequate medical or surgical treat: 

to full family and community rehabilitation. Case histories assign 
junior students with the cooperation and assist > of the clinical 
departments. Comparison is to be made between с; n near-ideal 


facilities and care in facilities where the student might begin is 

tice. Emphasis is on coordination of the private practice of medicine 
and community public health and welfare activities, both tax sur 
Ported and voluntary. Throughout the holistic point of view 
assumed, 


Public Health Practice Beachley and Staff 
Fall— hour a week for с weeks. 


Study of public health practice at nati 
levels. Public and private agencies 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
Bernard Leonard Horecker, Ph D. Professorial Le turer on Enzymes 
William Robert Carroll, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 
Irving Gray, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes 

Beniamin Williams Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
Klaus Schwarz, M.D., Associate in Biochemistry 

Harold William Clark, ]г., Ph.D., Associate in Biochemistry 


(Columbian 


Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry 
helor of Science legree. 


faster of Arts or 


y р ге " 
f -I yuis 


n pages 89-92 


irs 16-26, 227-28 
urses are try 224 М 
ә, У a К te 4 a 
pa 1 
gy, Che 1 usually no possible х0 1 
< ^ П ured of ompleting a” 
f the k а 
D r f Gr ( | See page 9 
stall 
14 В n , Roe and Sti 


hour), laborator 


onference (1 


Biochemistry 


227-28 Bio. hemistry Seminar (1-1) 


Academic year—Fri., 4:00 Р.м. 


The current literature in the field of biochen 
students, 


students, 


ustry, mainly for graduate 


- : "un 
h 1 { De , ih 1 medics 
but Open to a limited number of specially qualified edica 


232 Proteims and Amino 4: ids (1) Carroll | 
Spring—Wed.. 5:00 P.M. 
A lecture course, Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221 
242 Tsotopes (1) 
Spring—Sat., 9:00 A.M. | 
| А lecture course, Prerequisite: Bio hemistry 113 or 221 | 
251 Carbohydrate Metabolis m (1) Ко 
Fall—Sat.. 9:00 A.M. 
À lecture Course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222 і 
261 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) | read well i 


1957-58 and alternate years, 


A lecture course, Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 


Research in Biochemistry ( 


Academic year—as arranged, 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


29° 


arr.) Roe, Treadwell 


Roe, Treadwell 


BIOLOGY * 


Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, Executive Officer 
Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 


Robert Carter Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Genetics 


lor of Science with a major in Bi ову 


v).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the 


the Junior College, see 


rex rements as state 


г exa t at t 
vledge u У the 1 
1 ' ' 1 Ine 
fe histories of ı nts and animals, ecology, geology, evolu 


31 ۷ 


1-2 Survey іп В 1—1 
A ear—morning, after n. and evening 
> mal k 
{ ng і 
I $7 a semester 
1 ne rys museur 
h qoc 
SECOND GROUP 
rma 
107 Organic Г ution BowM 
і 4 
е P 1 altern 
1956-57 and alternate years: la morning; 1957-58 and 
ears: f ever 
ew of 
A study of the theories explaining organic evolution and revie 
the kinds of evidence ( upport of these theories. 


Biology : 243 


> 
5 nan 
115-16 Cytology (3-3) Bowma 
Academic year: lecture, recitation, and laborat ry—evening, 
Plant and animal cells 
somes 


and their components | . 
heredity, with training in the preparation of 
Prerequisite: one year of college work in biok gy, 
or zoology, Material fee, $8 a semester. 


127 Genetics (4) 
Not offere 


ding the chromo- 
and their role in 


materials for study. 
botany, 


Cook 


d 1956-57, 


A lecture course in which the general л 

"y^ А ^ Ў . la cand x r 
specific examples of inheritance in plants and anımals, including man 
Prerequisite: one year of college work in biology, | 


botany, or zoology 
і 139 Cell Physiology (3) 


Not offered 1956-57, 


principles are illustrated with 


The fundamental 


physiology of protoplasm. Prerequisite: ( hemistry 
12 and one year of college bi logy, bo or zoology. 
199-200 Proseminar іп Biology (3-4) Bowman 
Academic year—morning 
Individually Planned and directed study by means of which majors 
In biology may correlate and supplement the subject matter presented 
In various regular courses, 


THIRD Group 


201-2 Seminar: Cytology ( 3-3) Bowman 
Academic year—evening, 
2 4 M 
511-12 Research т Cytology (arr.) 


Bowman 
Academic year—as arranged: 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


IC year—as arran ged; 


summer 1956—Biology 212 (arr) 


Bowman 
Academ 


summer 1956, 


BOTANY* 


an Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Taxonomy 


ort Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of ıy, Executive 


= Assistant Professor of Botany 


Васі r Arts or Васі r Scie vith a major in Botan Columbian 
College—Departmen P } Arts and Lett уг the Science cur 
riculu ectively, in the Ju College pages ¢ І 67 

Requ a the ger и requi ents as stated on page 82-87, 8 

u emest irs in Botany beyond the introductory 
4 гі f 1 Science in the feld of tany (Columbian Col- 
3achelor of Science 
ur >, Г 
І Structure and Functions of the ———— , Palme! 
wering Plant t (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). b 
I I g, аі юп, and evening; spring: lecture—morning, la 
t х ummer 1956 
s ; ig on 
The ty plant as a working mechanism, with the emphasis 
biological significance of plant physiology Material fee, $7. 


ES Да f 
ant Kinedomt (3) = Palme 


> 
"^ 
E 
M 


afternoon 


S g: lect 2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) —morning, 
( ng er 5 
ыа : „ evolu- 
Study of the different kinds of plants, with emphasis on the €V ^ 
1 1 1 { Я "ring plant Р 
‹ k practice in identif flowering 


Palme! 


1957-55 Alternate years 
t і e with са 
I і to neighboring localities of botanical interest, -turt 
› q ' Lect 
X ) I eq Botar t апа 20 Biology мч. 
I ] ıboratory (2 hours); field trips (3 hours). 
* See also the Departments of Biology, Ge y. and Zoology ve of de 
stratior each student must obtain from the representati 


to a laboratory section 


Botany 
аа m E ЎЎ ДРА а... 


гае, Fungi, and Mosses (3) , 
Fall—evening. 


Field and 
of repres 


Botany 1 


ucture, and identification 

і > ren пе 
8 с? algae, fungi, and mosses. І rerequisite 
and 2 or Biology 1-2 


109 Plant М phology (3) 


Not offered 1956-57 


entative lo al 


` ^ 1 Ene; f ца, nl nts: 
Survey of structure of root, stem, leaf, and flower of seed f 
followed by the application to several of the economica 
families Prerequisite: Botany 


hours); laboratory (2 hours) 


І and 2 or Biology 1-2 


116 Plant Grou th (3) 
Not offered 1950-57. 


" { й . ical prob- 
The functions of plants with special emphasis on the practical prol 
lems of proving and of carin 


Biok Ry 


R for plants. Prerequisite: Ві tany I or 
Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours). 


118 Phys iology of Bacteria and Fu ngi (3) 


1957-58 and alternate years, 

Lectures, lit Tature reviews, and laboratory studies of the physiology 

of bact and fungi Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2 
2 5] T іе 
12 Plant Taxonomy (3-2) Palmer 


1957-58 and alterr late years, 


A study of the ‹ characteristics, phylogeny, - economics of selec 
amilies of the flowering plants, Field collect and identificat 
Prerequisite Botany ' 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2 "Mat erial f 
ter. Lecture (1 hour); 


boratory and field (4 hours) 
131-32 Mycology (3-3) Palmer 


Academic year: lecture (1 hour). 


133-34 Plant Pathology (3 
Not offered 
Material { 


laboratory (4 hours) —evening 


-3) Palmer 
1956-57, 


ce, $8 a semester, 


T - 
135~36 Plant Physiology (3-3) 
Acadı mic year—evenir К. 


First halj 
syntheses 


$8 a se 


mineral and water relations of 


and growth 
Mester, 


plants; second hal! 
Prerequisite Chemistry 11-12 Mater 


Courses of Instruction 


3) 


nate years: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 


n to Plant Geography (3) 


tic vegetations of 
Prerequisite: 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Richard Norman Owe 
istration 
Harold Griffith Sy 


Arlin Rex Johnson 
Joe Lee 


ns, Ph.D. CPA Р 


rofessor of Business Admin- 


tton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
Di Professor of Busine $$ 
Jessup, M.B.A., Pr ofessor of Busine ss 4 im tive Officer 
James Carleton Doc keray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance, Executive 
Montell Ernest Ogdon, Ph.D., Profe ssorial І ecturer 


Administration 


nistration 


in Business Admin- 
istration 


Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., 


istration 
Joseph Leo K 

istration 
Car] William ( le 

istration 
Eugene 


W 


’ublic Admin- 
Professorial Lecturer in Public 4 


rieger, M.B.A.. Professorial Le 


turer in Business Admin- 


d (doin 
"wlow, A.M., Professorial I ecturer in Business 


Fields, B.S. C.P.C.U., 7 
illiam George Torpey, Ph.D., 
istration 


Reuben Hor 


; urance 
'"rofessorial Lecturer on Insurance 


ЖТ, аза. 
Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin 


how, M.B.A., LL 
ation 
Joseph Novak Stonesifer, A.M., Professorial Lect 


ministratio n 
: 
Gordon ( 


Adm 
David 


.В., Р, ofessorial Lecturer in В 


jusine 53 Ad- 
ministr 


urer ın Business Ad- 


JOUVerneur Barnewall, Ph.D., Asso 
inistration 
Springer Bro 
istration 


ciate Professor of Bi 


‚ Das 22 
wn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public , 


{dmin- 
"rederick Timberlake, M.B.A., Instru tor in Business A {ministration 
Robert Kaye, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration » » 
Joseph Patrick Murphy, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecture; еп Commercial 
„аш 


William Williams Edwards, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
oy Brandon Eastin. Ph.D., Le, 


turer in Public Administrati 

rving Samuel Schwartz, A.M., Lecturer in Public Administration 

Мм; „ Up › , ” E ; 

Eric Theodore Hagberg, A.M., Lecturer in Public Administr 
John Provan, M.S., Lecturer in Public Administration 

Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Business Admini tration 
(School of Government). —For curricula see Pages 70, 187-88, 185 9 

‘ster of Business Administration (School of Gx ernment ) —Prerequi a 

acceptable undergraduate major in Business , а 1 eras. 

Required: the general requirements for the degree as st ated on pages 192 94 

master of Arts т Public Admini tration (School of Government F 

ser) 
"culum see Pages 196-97. 


(247) 


an option in Business Administration 
41 and 143-44 { ] 
te hin g fi 1 m mess E ducatıon 


page 68 


166-67, and the pr fessional 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Business Organization and Combination (3) Timberlake 
Fall—eve 2; spring—evening er 1956 
Simple І interrelated forms of business enterprise and their control 


102 Business Management (3) Timberlake 


2 Bu 1 
Fall- g; зр g—morning and evenir 1950. 
The н ent movement. ore ation O зе, principles 
yf І € and tł ару to У ments of ап 
enter 

105 Personnel Management try (3) Stonesifer 
Fa morning; spring—evening; summer 1956. 


i 1 : ions 
rk of the personnel department, human relatie 


Owens 


Fa « Р ” с 
Р . in relations t uses drawn from busines 

Pr te B tration 105. 
109 U Ma 2 ment Horchow 
Cv summer 1956. : 
Organization and lavout of an office, use of fice machines and арр? 


upervision proble 


І 


127-28 Prop 


129-30 Property 


23-24 Property апа Cas 


11 


121 


І 
N 


6 Urban Transportation ( 


© Property and C 


Busin 


ess and Public Administrat 


1) 
3 
Not offered 1956-57 
finance: 
Local transportation in econom - 
Operation, and n anagement of а p'ar E 
for streets, highways, parking, and 
General Insurance (3) 
Spring—evening. 
: — e n 1 j 
A general course in un: Property, Ше, 1 Db 
casualty in urance, and the function of insurance in the « cu 
of a business or 


individual, Econ 


Prerequisite 


talty Insurance A and В (2- 2) 


Academic year—evening, 


The ргіпс 1р 
emphasis 
Provisions, 


and practices of property and casualty insur; 
on the economics of 


insurance, types of carriers, 
N 1 ы nn 1 Dervisior 
agency and brokerage, and state regulation and supervisior 


asualty Insurance C and D (2-2) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


The Principles 1 
emphasis on theory 
Statements, 
"requisite: 


Practices of property and casualty ins 
and rati 
adjustment 
ration 123-24 


of probabili 


y, rates 


апа investments: 


Business A 


loss loss 


preventior 


nini 


erty and Casualty Insurance E and F (2 
Not offered 1956-57, 
Principles of 


accounting: 
usir і 


principles of І 
"$$ Organization 


usiness and 
and agency mar 


ent 


аксі 


апа Casualty Insurance С апа Н (2 


| 
2) Fields 
Academic year—evening. 
Insurance law with particular atter tion given to construction 
surance contracts, and general commercial law as it relates to 
tracts, agencies, partnerships corm з, per al y ‹ 1 
estate and mortgages, negotiable instruments, bankruptcy, t 
“ommon and private carriers, and negliger 
> › > з. Г 4 
131 Business Finance ( 3) Docker Timberlake 
Fall “morning and evening; ring—evening: sur r 195¢ 
Ba IC principles involved in к ente ns ' 
requisite; A counting 1-2 


Courses of Instruction 


Timberlake 


130 


f he 


nformation, credit relationships from t 


138 Investments (3) Dockeray 


ve! 


plication to different 


type t , proper sele: stments for various 
gulation. Pr unting 1-2. 


141 Principles of Marketing (3 Barnewall, 


Fal evening 
A vey of ng, 8 particular attention to consumption, 
t \ aling 1 sales 1 igemer tl marketing 
t e total economy isite: Eco- 
п ۹ І 2 


Marketing Problems (3) Barnewall 


142 


©, і 
Mark ‹ ) spe istribution policy and oper: 
g problems of retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers handling 

er and industrial goods. Prerequisite: Business Adm istration 


Ba rnewall 


~ 
+ 
> 


Stu ırket research methods and techniques; sources of datas 
‹ e ol rket car n business operations. 


Ba rnewall 


1 forecasting, 
and contro 


jon 141. 


140 
Fall—evening 
Problems of market sales pro” 
, fa , | - "9" per 
Я err € salesmen's quotas; selection, training, ап sui 


f sales force, Prerequisite: Business Administration 145. 


p 


147 Advertising (3) - 
Fa 


Busi 


ness and Public Administration 


Advertisin 
purchase m, and control of adverti 


advertising as a tool of 


соо! OF Managem 


148 Wholesaling (3) 


of marketing and 


Not offered 
Th ile function: 
sale authorities 


149 Retail Adverti 


tising and Sales Promotion (4) 
Fall 


—morning. 


wholes organization and tyı 


Operation of the 


advertising department in a 
пеў раў і 


and television advertising by 


t 
adverti 


nming, and budgeting. 


un 


Principles of Pur hasing (3) 


Spring—ey er 


Organization f 
selection of 


for pu 


> 1 
Barnew all 
£—morning. 


Principles 
Inventory у 
lems. 


and problems in retai merc 


valuation, and expense control; 


N 


Supervision and Training of Retail 
Personnel ( 3) 


ation and operation of the 
taıl establishment 
service 


personr 
. Selection, supervision, 


personnel, 


Traffic Man 


tagement and Y arehousing 
S 


Pring—evening. 


Organization and 


à records of traffic 
services by 


Carriers, rates 

tation agencies: 
161 Commer, ial Law: ( 
Sales. A 


Fall— 


department, rout 


ing of shipme 


| 
and charges, relation of shipper to tr; 
Problems of storage and inventory 


manage 


‚ontracts, 


gency, and Bailments (4) 


1 
=“ 
- 


altern 


100n and evening. 


Commercial Law: Negotiable 


— , Murph 
Instru ments, Property, Mortgages (3) 
f 


aiternoon and evening, 


162 


< 


Spring— 


170 


191 


195 


Courses of Instruction 


Murphy 


Fall—evening 
t Я М t of gover private t 
1 
ге EC ) І 
Exporting ат 1 Іт; гат ў) Kay‘ 
Not 1 1956-57 
ating questions of foreign trade, finar | 
t ship t Prerequisite Business Adı t 
Foreign (f 3 Ordon 
ign 1 ў 
5 g—evt g 
Pa A ‹ tries аг mmodit methods ® 
t Pre- 
KC ‹ ciecte al market anaiyse n 
requisite: І 1-2 
D ot fe end an Le 7 
Reports and Analyses (3 Dockeray 
і 1956-57 
Research in spe busine )blems and ›г management 
e. Open to ser 
$ 
( ntr rshit 2) | dward 
Fall ing 
ч "5$ 
The resp and place of the co er in а busine 


s and ге 


Principles and п ethods of management illustrated by cases 
from business and ndustry, Prerequisite jusiness A 


102, Open 


THIRD Group 


t3 


Corporate Financial Probl, ms (3) Dockeray 


Fall—evening 


Financial Practice 
structure 
S 


eminar in Business Finance (3) 


in promotion, consolidation, and mergers: capital 
adjustments; and reorganization 


N 
as) 
N 


Dockeray 
! Spring—evening: summer 1956, 


Research in advanced financial problems. 


241-42 Seminar in Marketing (3- 


g 3) Barnewall 
Acader 


іс year—evening. 


An advanced urse in marketing, 
problems in the fie d. (Business A 
site for Business Admi istration 242.) 


emphasizing special and current 


nistration 241 is not a prerequ 


ы 
in 


Seminar in Retailing (3) 
Fall—evening 


An adva 


iced course ir 
velopment of retailing 


ng emphasis to trends in th 
organizations and tec! niques, 


: phe ; 
268 Management Engineering (3) 


Ww 
Fall—ever ing, 
Ilvei 2 ¿EXA е { r 
Analysis of the techniques for initia and implementat ma 
nent engineering Programs, v emphasis on Organization and 
hods surveys, inc the study of work measurement, work 
ЯНА 


agement audits, and other 


management improv е- 


374 Readin gs in Busi 
Academic 


ness (3-3) 


year 


Advance 


manage 


278 The Dynamics of Bi 


Not offered 1956-57 
An analysis of the 
of trend and 
upon 


structure of American } 
cyclical « 


governmental policy 


in economic 


activity and t} 


Courses of Instruction 


201 
эсу? 
495 


286 


29 
Q 
4 
ў 


lition to the regular courses announced 


Management in the Armed Forces (3) Clewlow 


Nor 1 


Мос ой 1956—57. 


organization and management; applica- 
hn 


techniques to the armed forces. 


to Business (3) 


in their relation to business mar 


s, wages, production, and prices. 


i lic and private ad- 
f the ways the executive 
icating 
» a bal- 


Seminar in Business Management (3-3) Owens 


A year—eve immer 1956—Businc nistration 29! 
Rese nagem« uding bu , indus 
Business Resear ; The Staff 
N f 1956-57 
у пат in l nir / 2 Jessup 
| Mas fa all ў si- 
of the controller in all types of bu 
І | Governme 
B Р 3-3 Jessop 
А « 
Probler f management are analyzed with the view of developing. 
es are used to show the probler з of personne 
па! ma ement, fina et 


1 hests (3-3 Dockeray and Sta 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


] above, the Uni 


n. 2 
wing business administration courses especially 


М : а 
Business and Public Administration 55 


: iptroller- 
enrolled in the follow; ing special programs: Navy Graduate Comptroll 


9 and Engi- 
ship P rogram, Air Force Advanced Man: igement Program, anc g 
neering Administre ation. 


193 Business Communication (3) 
nancial Manageme nt (3) 


5 Fi 
Contract Administration (3) 

3 Procurement and Distribution (3) 

264 Business Org anix 


235 
250 
25 


ation and Management (2) 
269 Readings and C onferences in Controllership (2) 
71 Manage ment for Engineers I ( 3) 

72 Manage ment for E ngineers II ( 

76 Human Relati ions in Business » 3) 

284 Readings and Conf 


erences in Menagen (2) 
290 Research Se minar in Management 
295 Research Seminar in Controllership (3) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
THIRD Group 
210 The Management Function (3) Fastin 


Sp ring—evening. 


Principles and processes of management with particular 
Planning of organi ization, 
communication, 


atter - n to 
direction and coor dination of work, 
and measurement of 


achievement in айн, 


І Problems of Go: 


: › T 
vernmental Organization (3) Brown 
Fall—evening 
Theories and principles of or ganization; analysis of prol ler 
admini 


nistration, suct 


1 as decentraliz 
and executive 


tive relations 


212 Case Studie; in Administrati 


-legi 


n (3) Browr 
Spring—evening. 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public management, approache 
y the group using primarily the case met! od 
216 Administrative Analysis and Research ( 3) Provan 


Spring—even ing. 
Manageme 


nt engineering: tech iniques of orga 
an al 


: improvement of ad 
pr inciples of scientifi 


і ti m survey and W 
ministrative effectiveness l 
іс management. 


Courses of Instruction 


Management (3) 


the advanced student on latest 
inc luding el lectre nics 
research, quality control, 

Subjects discussed by 


discussion and con- 


measu 
ecturers 
suitation. 


u lividual 


Hagberg 


engineering, audi 


» Processes Stromsem 


26 Internship in th 


government agencies 


pen ) persons seie ted Dy 
in d intern programs 


Tor pey 


231 
і ganization of ces; respon: 
zenc hips; personne training an 
шу 
232 edures апа blem 3 Гог ey 
i еа А ‚ment 
such personnel functions as recruitment, se lection, places сё 
promotio 1 1 ficat and training. d 
tical proble 
233 Employe (3) 
| Fall—evening. 
| f : : fe e of 
r of ways and means of increasing employee potential; the US 
programs and exec tive developm incentive systems. 
1 - ‚с . Tasun 
237 iate Management and Supervision (3) І 


ег; methods for ci 
Й „ulation® 


І г and intermediate man: 
ertinent reg 


The role of the supervisor 
rement; pe 


performance; work measur 


personnel. 


Business and Public Administration 
— — нан - -— 


—-—— 


241 Human Relations in 


n Governmental lorpe; 


Administration (3 


Factors involved in 
Study 


working with people in governmental institutions 
: | ; лу зде { 
апа гезеагсһ їп һитап problems In Management; discussion of 
Programs for 


improved human relationships 


а 


51 


Governmental Bud 'eting (3) Schwartz 


Fall- -evening 


The role of budgeting in management; the y rincipies and 
budgetary forn ulation and administration. 


Planning and Adm imistering the Fisca - 


Program (3) 


g; relating the work program to the fiscal pro- 


uation. This course is primarily for 
leted Public Administration 251 


N 


„> 
A 


G Ontrollers h ip in the Federal Servi es (3) K перет 
Spring—evening. 


Function of the 
lyzed: 
ness, 


: : : 4 i 
controller in federal agencies: special problems ana- 
comparison of the controller function in і 


busi- 


government 


to 
y 
O 


Government Procurement and Property 


Management (3) 


Not offered 1956-57, 


Principles 
Inventory; 
ment, 


and problems of government procurement; ac 


ing and 
Storage; development of specifi 


nanage- 


ations; property 


y Form и le 


ation and Administration (3) 


3 Brown 


—evening. 


X ! | | І 
Policy development and as the goals of the agen 
Ва: : | l 
Participation ; he process rganızation levels; — 
ЧОП; coordination and contr 

^6 >, 1; . ۰ , È 

201 Publi Opinion and th e Administrator (3 Stromser 

й 

Fall—ever ng. 
И сопез, te Iques, and methods of working with the public; the use 
OF interest groups in developing governmental programs; eva E 
Public relations Programs; 


the importance of 


timing: use oi 
techniques, 


Opinion rm 


¡Casurement 


Courses of Instruction 


271 


Reading and Conference Course in Public 


g 
Management and Administration (3) 
Fall—as arranged. 


purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with 
f management and adminis 


r 
j reading in specific areas of public 


tration. 
Reading and Conference Course in Public Torpey 
Personnel Administration (3) 


Spring—as arranged. 


his course is to provide advanced students with 


specific areas of publi `T rel administration. 
taff 


The purpose of 


t 
t 
directed read 1 


i 


Brown and 5 


Academic year—evening. 


One semester of the two semesters required will be conducted in sem 


inar fashi 


CHEMISTRY 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., 
*Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D. 
Charles Rudolph Nae 


» Professor of Chemistry 
ser, Ph.D, Professor of ( 


А c.D., Professor 0f Che mistry 


/hemistry, Executive 
Officer 


Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., 


Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.I ), 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor o] 
James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., 
Theodore Peter Perros, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ch 
William Edward Schmidt, Ph.D.. 
David Gover White, B.Che 


Professor of Chemistry 


m.Eng., Ph.D.. Assistant Profe ssor 
istry 


Ruth Haverstock Ness, M.S., Instructor in Chemistry 
Registra 


tion.— Bef, 
the 


representative 
a Oratory sectic ons. 


ге completing regi 
of the Department an 


„Bachelor оў Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry 
SANE College—Departmental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 
Io in respectively, in the Junior College, see pages 66 and 

lrst group courses must be included: Chemistry 11 12, 

athematics 19 and 20: Physics S, 6, 7, and 8 
foll “quired: the general requirements, as stated on pages 82-87 
à om ) second gn UP courses: Chemistry 111-12, 113-14, 122, ісі 
apn, 2, WO semester he urs). The work of the juni > 
; PProved by the Der artment, The guage y 
for all Majors, and both French lad 
Planning to d 


O graduate work. 
Arts or Master of Sci 
e requisite: the de gree 
Pectively, with a m jor in Chemist 
general requirements 
Wired work must include Chen 
99, and the progra: mes 

“Пе Program must in 
Atory Courses. On + 


basis of f 
ring the first Week of classes, a 
Urs and a A ‘ , A st n t cclu 
ыа and advised ү, review prerequisite course A ree табаа 
ec on In French or G ` Й : 
ren r German erman preferred рай me 
Second half of the wack ыа (6 їп preferred е passe 


Octor of Ph ilosophy (Gra 1 
Bachelor Science in En 

NE Neering) бае Pages 138-41 
Tequired { а 


lor this 
gree with the 


"Onr , 


of 


degree are the 
major in Chen 


abbatical , 
batica] leave fall semester 1956-57, 


(259) 


Associate Professor of 


emis 


stration each student must 
assignment to lecture, re 


» Associate Professor of Chemistry 
G 


hemistry 


ігу 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


Chemistry 


of Chem 


Courses of Instruction 


n Education th a teaching field in Chemistry (S hool 0] 

| e: the Education curriculum, page 06 
x ES А 1 Nate 
nistry option, page 167; and the professional courses listed 


| First GROUP 
3-4 Fu n 1 ament als of Physical St ien e (4 4) Schmidt 


credit is not given for the first half until the secon? 


A year course 


year: lecture (3 hours)—morning, laboratory (3 hours)— 


af 
to methods and achievements of physical science, COV- 
dt s in chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology: 


nce majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
11-12 General Ch emistry (4-4) Naeser and Staff 


> i 4 , second 
not given for the first half until the secon 


ion (1 hour) 


laboratory (4 hours), recita 
1 pring—morming; 


afternoon, and evening, s} n 
Second half: fall —afterno? | 
summer 195% 


summer 1956 
norning, afternoon, and evening; 


: : e аб 
ntary urse in general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year 


, $18 a semester 


high school algebra. Laboratory ! 
Vincent 


21 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) 
2 hours), laboratory (4 3 „о. ае 
Fall—afternoon and evening; spring—alternoon and evening, 
mer 19$ 
: | : ‚ : ident 
Tt al and y al study of methods of separating and с h- 
tying d anions using semi-micro 
ju Laboratory fee, $18. 
; ; "i с „рій 
22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) Schm 
Spring ‹ 2 hours)—morning and evening; laboratory 
h R, con, and evening. Summer 1950 ү 
n 
" , ;olumet 
actice of quantitative analysis by typical У tory 
. ; A bora 
procedures. Prerequisite: С hemistry 21. 
| 
SECOND GROUP 


111-12 Physical Chemistry Lectures (3-3) cond 


А . ^ 1 е 
з not given for the first half until th 


g and evening. Р 
807 

{от Chem 
unless they 


ry. Students registering 


113714 


Introduction to physical chemis 


111-12 must register concurrently for Chemistry 


Ph VS al Che mistr у 


first half 
A year ourse: credit is not given for the І пац 
eted 


half is compl 


Acader 


ycar—afternoon and зай 


а semester 


an Analy Sis П 4 Schn it 


inuation of 


and tice « с 
Arations, org у, а “чу 
alysis, Prerequi гу tee, 518 
۰ , N 
131-32 Inorganic Chemistr, (2-2) 
A year course „redit 18 not given for the first half until the se 
half is completed 
Academic year—evening 
Applicatio m chen the t ga 906 ^ 
eloped the ү tal c 
yf re cle Pr 


evening pring—evenir Second ha spring 
technique of inorganic chemistry to the prepara 
tion and Purification of a list of sele 1 substances Pre 
Chemistry 52; pre or concurrent 
111-12 


2 and 115-14, Laboratory fee $18 a semester 


ре ПІ 
18 not given for the first hall until the se 
hours) orning ] eve 8, laboratory 
су Е mer ( 3 1 € r 
evening ito 6 І 
Chemistry of th, compounds of ca Doon ее. Ch 
“Doratory fee: Chem ГУ 151, #11; ( 152, $18 


‘n 
or phi Prerequisite 


' Waived 
ter in Chemistry 


the se of 


n the past two years 


Courses of Instruction 


Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) Wrenn 


Spring—eve 


ic compounds and application of the technique of 
ry to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger 
¿ reater refinements than in Chemistry 151-52. Pre- 
: Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $10.50 а semester 


th 


Wrenn 


itive Organic Analysis (3) 


aboratory (6 hours)—evening. 


lectt 
ti nic compounds, separation of mixtures 
tifi compon Required of all students 
th Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem- 
and y fee, $18 


191 History of Chemistry (2) Perros 


aiternate years, 


22 
22 


of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


193 Che Wrenn 


: : ; p re- 
nical literature with reference work -— 
id 152; f rerequisite or concur 


and 113-14. 


THIRD GROUP 
1 Chemical Kinetics (2) Wood 


aiternate years, 


N 


pre 


fluencing them. 


Wood 


and the factors in 


211-12 


f thermodynamics 


216 Statistical Mechanics (3) 


evening. 
t 


І and quantum 
» basic principles and арр 


Chemistry 


or concurrent registration: 


Chemistry 263 


221-22 Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 3) 5 


Schmidt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). 
First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1956-57. 


te ee 
Theory and application of recent methods of analysis including 
electrical and optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 
and 122, The lectures may be taken for 2 credits a semester without 
laboratory work, Laboratory fee, $11 a semester, 


231-32 Special Topics in Inorganic C hemistry : the I erros; 
Chemistry of the Less Familiar Elements White 


(2-2) 


1957-58 and alternate years. 

First half: the lanthanide and actinide elements, emphasis ‚on 
metallurgy and chemistry; platinum metals, emphasis on complex ion 
ormation. Second halt: certain hydrides, orga г А 
Osilicon compounds, and metal carbonyls; chemistry and uses of 
less common elements such as germanium and gallium Pre- 


1. 
requisite: Chemistry 132 and 152. 


33-34 Radiochemistry (2-2) 


metallic and organ- 


Not Offered 1956- $7. 


The Preparation, 
natural and artifici 


251-52 Advanced Or, 


Acad 


Properties, and uses of radioactive isotopes, both 
al. Prerequisite: Chemistry 131-32. 
ganic Chemistry (3-3) Sager 
emic year—evening, 

Syntheses, 


reactions, and Properties of carbon compounds; funda- 


Mental theo of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
152; prerequisite or concurrent registration Chemistry 111-12, 113-14 
and тоз, 


253 Advan ed Synthetic Organic Chemistry ( 1) Wrenn 
Not offered 1956-57, 
Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 251. 

257 Theoretical Organic Chemistry ( 3) Sager 
1957-58 and alternate years. 
Survey of modern theories of Organic chemistry with emphasis « 
reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite Chemistry 252 

291-92 


Seminar: Recent Develop ments іп The Staff 
C hemistry (1-1) 

Academic year—evening. 

Discussions of 


special problems. All students registered for a 


264 Courses of Instruction 


Master’s degree in Chemistry are required to attend this seminaf 
during residence for the degree, and to take part in its programs. 
Credit for participation in the seminar work may be obtained by ref" 
istering for this course during the last two semesters of residences 
this credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during the en- 
tire period of residence. 
ry “ 

Research (arr.) The Stafl 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956. 

to qualified 
r hour. 


Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open 


students with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semeste 


The Staff 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956. 


Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Pro 
Martin Alexander M 
Engineering 


Robert Aaron Hechtman, M.S. in C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Е ngi- 
neering, Executive Officer 
aldo Edward Smith, B.E. in C.E, M.S. 
turer in Civil Engineering 
Ralph Edward Fuhrman, B.S. in С.Е., 
-eclurer in Civil Enginee 
Charles Eugene Cutts, M.S. 
Civil Engineering 
aymond Pugh Eyman, C.E., 


fessor of Civil Engineering 
ason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of Civil 


in С.Е., Professorial Lec- 


M.S. іп Eng., D.Eng., Professorial 


ring 


in C.E., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in 

Associate Professor of Civil Eng 
~ Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
Richard Henry Welles, B.C.E., Lecturer іп Civil Engineering 
ammer, M.C.E., Ph.D., 
Bachelor of Civil 


yineering 


Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


7 Engineering (School of Engineering) —See pages 138-41 for 
Statement of requirements 
{ Master of Science in Engineering (School of Engineering) —See pages 146-48 
Or Statement of requirements 
Civil ; ; 


Engineer (School of Engineering) —See page 150 for 
ts, 


statement of re- 


First Group 
I2 Surveying (3) 


Spring: lecture (2 hours), field work (3 
Saturday, 


Eyman and Staff 
hours)—afternoon and 
Principles, methods, 


ments, includin 
and 


and instruments used in making space 


ut, elements of simple 
f obsery 


measure- 
g layo curves, coordinate 
treatment o 


system, 


ational errors Prerequisite: Mathemat cs 12 
and Mechanical Engineering 4. Surveying fee, $12 
13 Higher Surveying (3 Eyman 
Fall: lecture, 


laboratory, and field work—Saturday 


morning 


^ul 
Elements of 
Precise and 


12, 


geodesy , 
trigonomet 
Su rveying fee, $1 3. 


14 Elementary Phot: 


triangulation, top 


hy 
. 1 "m 
пс leveling. 


ойга 


Prerequisite 


grammetry (4) 


Sene " 
Spring—evening 
а» 
rincinle : , 
Prin ‘ples, methods, and instruments y ed in photographic 


(265) 


266 Courses of Instruction 


f rinciples of 


Labor- 


tion of maps; photographic interpretation; 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 13; Physics 6. 


ing an 


stereoscc 


atory fee, 


21 Analytical Mechanics : Statics (3) The Staff 


d evening; spring—evening. 


Fall—morning à 
in simple frames and 
pression, bending 
ion; hydrostatics; friction; centroids 
из of ine Prerequisite: Physics 6; prerequisite or 


registration: Mathematics 20 


stresses 


members in tension, com 


Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics (3) The Staff 


22 
Fall—evening; sprir rning and evening. 
tic frict kinematics; translation, rotation, and plane 
( gid kinematics; work; energy; power; а. 
t: simple vibrations. Prerequisite Civ 
‚ngineering 21. 
SECOND GROUP 
123 1 of Materials (3) The Staf 


Fall—morning and evening. 

ation of principles necessary 

machine and struc 

rey; buckling of columns “а 

joints; composite members. an 
- . failure 


Devek 


stresses in 


ar 
Ft 


mation 


stresses: 


and beams; theories ol 


The Staf 


ty, creep, а! 
Prerequisite: 


substructure materials ir 
material; seepage; ра 


ing capacity, ё x 
Civil Engineering 125- W 
1 : „еһе 

Fluid Me hanics (4) Mason, Szebeh 

and 


n 
laboratory after? 


pressures, 


ıt registration 


دی 
N‏ 


ure—morning and evening, 


Civil Engineering 


: г he servation 
Principles of equilibrium, momentum, and the conservati 


a. 6 cha = 
ergy and mass а plied to the development of the func 
the flow of viscous 


men 


and ideal com; ressible and incompressible 
dimensional analysis and model theory; laboratory work emphasizes 
engineer principles, planning and analysis of tests, systen а іс 
observations of data, and preparation of reports Prerequis 


'ivil Engineering 22 aboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 111 and Civil Engineering 22. Labor: ] 
ee, $11, 


135 Hydraulic Engineering (3) Smith 
Fall—evening, 


"n . П . 1 nrinrinla, te nserva- 
Applied fluid mechanics, hydrology, principles of water conse а 
tion; introduction to flood control, water power, бце and ir- 
Tigation, canal ization of rivers, multiple-purpose projects, and general 


development of Water resources, Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132 


" е Posh мая 
138 Sanitary Engineering (3) Fuhrman 


Sprin 8—<vening. 
Collection, 


Systems 


Civil Е 


storage, purification, distribution of water; sewerage 


and treatment of sewage. Prerequisite: Chem stry 12 
“ngineering 135, 


143-44 Structural Theory and De sign 1-11 Hechtman, Walther 
(3-3) 


? atte y. de 
1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—afternoon; 1957-58 
and alternate years: academic year—evening. 


Introduction 


: : MER 
1^ to the structural behavior of statically 
апа indeterr 


ninate be ms, frames, and tru 

basic princi; *$ to their analysis; moving loads; analysis and de 
sign of simple metal, reinforced concrete, and timber structures. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 123 and 


determinate 
es, and the application of 


145 Steel and Timber Stru tures (3) Hechtma 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening: 1957-58 and altern 
years: fall afterr 100n 


Design of steel and timber buildings, bridges, and details; struc- 
tural properties of steel and timber. Prerequisite: Civil En 
144, 


146 Concrete Theory and Design (4) Walther 
1956-57 and alterr 


late years spring—evenir -08 і 
Nate years: 


ing; 1957-58 and alter 
sp ring—afternoon 


Struc tural properties of plain 
aboratory: t theory and 


and reinforced con rete including 
requisite: Civil Engi 


design of reinforced conc rete structures, Pre 
neering 127 and 144. Laboratory fee $11 


268 


Courses of Instruction 


153 Structural Analysis (3) The Staff 


l and alternate 


1956-57 and alternate years: fall—morning; 1957-58 
fall—evening. 


years 


ically indeterminate structures; introduc 


- instability; numerical and approximate 


analysis. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 


The Staff 
spring—morning; 1957-58 an 1 alternate 
years: spring—ever 


loading 


14 mic 


ibrations in and 


) echar 
on str Prerequisite: Civil gineering 153 
164 Transt rtation Engineering (3) چ ے‎ 
opring—« g 
, г А x ; E 
Economics ocation onstruction, operation, and maintenance 
ransportation systems Prerequisite: Civil 12, 125 
ar а 127 


167 Regional and Urban Plan ning (3) The Staff 
Fall—evening 


to regional and urban planning with emphasP с. er 


Civil Engine 


Introduction 

nrements for transportation systems, Prerequisite: 
ing 104 

186 Engineering Contracts and Specifications (2) 


morning; 1957-5 


1956-57 and alternate years: spring 


years: spring-—evening 


Contract essentials, types, and legal principles; analysi 
ation of specifications. Prerequisite: senior status. 


THIRD GROUP 


Advanced Mechanics of Materials (3) 


201 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall —evening. . 
р h а і at à point, 
Advanced topics in the mechanics of materials, Stresses d gue 
thick cylinders, general binding, torsion, loca ed stress, 40 
PET 
202 The» 


evening 


: aly 
lied in hree-dimensional an 


Civil Engineering 269 
ME un: 


203 


204 


299-300 


Foundation Problems (3) Cutts 


1957-58 and alternate years. 


(qu. A : һал lied 
The integration of structural theory and soil mechanics, as applied to 
foundation, retaining wall, slope stability, and drainage problems. 
The interrelationship of 


structural action and soil stability is em- 
рћазігеа. 


Theory of Structures (3) Hechtman 


1957-58 and alternate years, 
Advanced analysis and design of indeterminate structures, such as, 
continuous and 


і у А -# à 
on suspension bridges, high building frames, arches, 
rigid frames, and columns, 


Prestressed Concrete Theory (3) The Staff 
1957-58 and alternate years, 


A study of the theory and 


- applications of prestressed concrete, in 
cluding the design of 


Prestressed concrete structures. 
Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Executive Officer 


“lassical Languages and Literatures offers two types of 
illustrate the literary, linguistic, and cultural bac 
und for which no knowledge of the ancient lan- 


| " e 
ned to supplement and strengthen t 


The Department of C 
(1) those whic 


аге ае 


back ents who plan to concentrate in the fields © 
her | Art. Drama, or Philosophy, or of those 
rease ti knowle appreciation of the bases б 

tic trad s as part of a Il-rounded education. (2) je 

1 two years of Greek are offered alternately for those who wis 
language requirements of the Junior College as set forth on page 65. 


COURSE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


: » Me ‘mer 
Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature Latime 


(3-3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


erary influence 


Selected Greek and Roman masterpieces and their 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
- mer 
1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) Li 
R азі Я : n 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the seco 


half completed 
id alternate years 


ro 
th ad 


Functional presentation of the essentials of the language, iul А 
priate reading selections. Development of English derivative 


18 
introduction to Roman life and literature 


Latime! 


3-4. Second-year Latin (3-3) 
| the second 


half unti 


A year course: credit is not given for the first 
half is completed 
1956-57 and al academic year—evening. b P 
a 
A cor ation of the preceding course, but with increased ешр е 
оп ге: е Latin selections which illustate Roman life and "T Jassi 
Continuation of vocabulary building in English Prerequisite: 
sal Languages 1-2 or two years of high school Latin. ie 
m 
11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) Lat d 
я 4 ehe 56007 
half unti the 


А vear course: credit is not given for the first 
half is completed 
y ; 


1956-57 and alternate ycars 


іс year—evening 


Classical Languages and Literatures 271 


Essentials of grammar. Reading selections from the New Testa- 
ment and patristic Greek. 
Second-year Greek (3-3) Latimer 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. 
1957-58 and alternate years, 


: з 1 А ; "m : 
Review of grammar. Emphasis on rapid reading of selections from 
Hellenistic and patristic Greek, 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Art 101 Ancient Art (3) 
Art 102 Medieval Art (3) 


І 
{ 
' 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Sy philology: 
Executive Officer 

George William Creswell, А.В. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Dermatology and Syphilology 

Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Derma- 
tology and Syphilology 

James Quincy Gant, Jr, M.S, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Dermatology and Syphilology 

Theodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology 

Wendell Melvin Willett, M.D., Associate in Dermatology 


lology 
Reuben Goodman, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


and Syphi- 


213 Dermatology and Syphilology The Staff 


Fall—ı hour a week. 


Lectures on diseases of the skin and syphilis 


The Stall 


Two weeks in rotat 


і d 
nt of skin diseases an 


5 D C. Gen га! Hospital T. 


407-8 Clinic The suff 


Я А е . іс year. 
Two hours a week аз arranged in rotation during academic ye 
‚ 
> P й "hildren* 
gy and syphilology in infants and children. Child 


The зай 


т “ T Wen mic yeat 
Two hours a week as arranged in rotation during academic 


kin, I niversity Hospital. 


ECONOMICS 


Arthur Edward Burns, Ph 


-D., Professor of Economics 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 


Thomas Willard Holland, Ph.D., LL.B., Visiting Professor of Labor 


Economics 
Gerhard Colm, Dr. re 
Ralph Aubrey Young 

nomics 
George Wythe, Ph.D. 
George Jaszi, Ph.D., 


г. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


» МВА, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Eco- 


, Professorial Lecturer in Ei onomics 
Professorial Lecturer in Е, onomics 


Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 
Walter David Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics 
ilson Emerson Schmidt, 


Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economii $ 
)., Assistant Professor of Ei onomics 


John William Skinner, Ph.I 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics 


mental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 
including Economics 1-2 
Required: the general requirements as stated on pages 82-87 and (1) Econom- 
K$ 101-2 and 121 and fifteen additional hours in second-group courses to be 
ы with the approval of the adviser: (2) Economics 198 which may be 
Statisti " the completion of twenty-one of the required h 
from the fols (4) nine semester hou | 1 roup c з selec 
tion, Hi sa Swing departments— Accounting, Business and Public Administra 
» History, Philosophy, Political Science, Sociology, and Statistics 
Gchelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Columbian 
Olle ge—Field-of Stud і 


(Columbian College—De part- 


curriculum in the Junior College. 
and Statistics 51, see page 66 


ours in the major; (3 
rs of other second-group courses selected 


M y).—See the Department of History 
the Б ы, wes in the field of Economics (Columbian College) Prerequisite 
Or the ее of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics at this Universi 
- equivalent, 
equired : 


the genera] requirements for the degree are stated on pages 89-92 
thirty hours of required work must include (1) twelve semester hours in 
bered 201-208, 213, 214, 251; (2) six semester hours in two of the 
Ids: public finance, 


261-62): uL ў ce, monetary and fiscal policy (Есопоті з 223-24, 
265, 2 6): i E economics (Economics 241, 244); economic policy (Economics 
nomics nternational relations (Economics 281-82, 290); and (3) thesis ( Есо- 
99-300), 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) —See page 97 
achelor of 4 


f Arts in Government with courses in Economics (School of Gov. 
See Pages 188-90, 

in Government with 
rerequisite 
his University, 


a major tn Economic Policy (б hool of 
the degree of Bachel 
or the equivalent 


of Arts with a major in 


Б, ^ а 
thirty уз general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 192-95 
thesis, ро? 100г of required work must include Economics 265, 26 and the 

* “<Onomics 297-08. : 


(273) 


274 Courses of Instruction 


г Master of Arts curricula in the School of 
nics, see pages 192-98. 
‚ring with an option in Economics (School of 


For information concerning otl 
Government with courses in Eco 
Bachelor of Science in E 
Engineering) —See pages 138-41, 143-44, 145. 


First Group 


es of Economics * (3-3) Skinner and Staff 


1-2 Princt 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), 
First half: fall—morning and evening; spring—t 
summer 1956. Second half spring—m« 


norning and evening 
rning and eve 


ıd half: fall—evenin 


i | 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and problems 12 
contemporary economic lif Economics 1 is prerequisite to Eco" 
nomics 2 
| 
SECOND Group 
Watson, Fackler 
«Al 
ў spring—evening; summer 1959. 
Se 2 g—1 g and evening; summer 1950. 
Ar yp theory of ne 
tior ‘ductive services; WO 
© 102 
n5 | 
104 History of Bur 
CA 
pr 
Histor of « thought; influence of chang 
і jevelopment of economic theory 
5 
105 cles (3) Вот 
1 


1956-57 


years: fal 


“ў le а бы doin " " 
onomics 1-2 із prerequisite to all other courses іа Economics 


Economics 


Principal contemporary theories, background of recent 


policy. 
“ METER id Reonomie Acheson 
124 Financial Institutions and Econ 
Develop ment (3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening 


Evolution and growth of the money 
economy, chan 1 

ment, special emp 
de 'velopme "nt 


-mechanism in United States 
relationships of m ney markets to role of invest- 
1asis оп monetary framework for national econ 


126 Foreign Ex, hange and Internati 


nati 
Not offered 


The theory and practice of the foreign exchanges; current methods о 
international transfer. 


- 
دی 


133 The Ec momy of the Soviet Union (2) 
Not offered 


1956-57. 


Devel ‘opment and main 


c life of the Soviet 
Union (See History 14 
З : “А 
141-42 Lab T Economic: (3-3) Н. паш 
1956-57 and ate years: academic year—evening; 1957-58 
alternate years: асад уеаг--т ring 
Wages, hours, and loyment; labor organizations: labor eg 
tion and the federal ; ministrative board 
161-62 } ublic Finance and Taxation (3-3) Fackle 
1956-57 and alternate years: acad year—evening; 1957-58 and 
altern; 


ate years: academi 


year—mor 


General survey of government expendi 
taxation, economic effects of expendit 
ment debt Policies, 


ures, sources and 


апа taxes, and І В 


165 Governme nt Control of Economic Activit 


F all—evening. 


(3) Watson 


Changing role of gove 
activity, 


166 С 


Not offered 1956-57. 


Critical analysis of the m 
with speci 


mment in promotin 


g and regulating economic 
types and spheres of control, 


Omparative Systems of Economic Reform (3) Watson 


ajor theories of 


economic and social reform, 
al attention to t} 


reir origins and backgrounds. 
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171 Economics of Transportation (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
History, organization, competition, rates, and regulation of motor, air, 
rail, and water carriers. 
172 Economics of Public Utilities (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
Regulation, valuation, rate-making, development, and public policy. 
181-82 International Economics (3-3) Schmidt 
Academic year—afternoon and evening; summer 1956 


je, analysis of 


wi € і $, theories of international trade, н 
international economic problems, and the international organizations. 
183-84 International Есопоти Policy (3-3) Schmidt 
A ad earn r 
H theoret analysis of tariffs, exchange rates, Y 
je control, discrimination, and capital movements; 


jereto 


Wythe 


nomic History and Problems of 
South America (3- 3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
І existing structure of the economies of the = 
ics, with particular emphasis on basic factors 4 
and prospects. (See also Geography 192- 


wythe 


187-88 Economic History and Problems of Middle 
America ( 3-3) 


1957-58 and alternate years. 


| uie іса, and 
Economic structure and development of Mexico, Central America, 


the Antilles with attention both to individual country situations 

to regional and over-all problems. (See also Geography 191. { 

, : А а 
198 Readings and Research (3) The St 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. 


hose 


Comprehensive survey of economics. Open only to students W of 
major is economics and who have completed twenty-one hou 
course work in economics, 


THIRD Group 


Е E rn 
201-2 History and Literature of Economic Thought (3-3) Bu 


Academic year—evening. 


Economics 


з. Ф” . . f the devek 1 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the em pn i do 

/ ^ м 1 t ^r 1 types 1 
ture of economic thought, origins, and problems of the maj : 


theory, and their relation to present problems and policies, 


” ғ -.Tı 34 son 
03-4 Contemporary Economic Theory (3-3) Wat 
Academic уеаг- evening. 
. . Ar and 
The contributions of Marshall, Chamberlin, Robinson, Hicks, and 
others, 
205 Theory of E mployment and Income ( 3) 1 
evening. 
: Cevnesis nd 
unants of the level of employment and income, Keynesian and 
systems contrasted, and recent literature on the sul ect, 
206 Business Cycle Theory (3) AS 
Spring—evening, 
The general characteristics of business cycle theories and discussion 
of particular theories, 
208 Т Tat; гу 1521 
208 The National Income (3) Jas 
N rt offered 1956-57. 
. А : M oos T 
The theory of economic aggregates, measurement and policy aspects of 
ati mal in ome 
D E . ` Б > ^ and Stag 
211 Readings in Advanced Economics | 3) Burns and Sta 
Fall—as arranged: sprino— anced 
217—898 arranged; spring—as arranged. 
Integration and coordination of advanced econ mic 
эта E ЖЕТ а. 6 , m at B р = >. a 
213 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) Burn 
Summer 1956, 
Continuation of Economics 201-2. The principal trends in econ 
thought during the present century. 
= Aa \ ` 
214 Quantitative Economics (3) 
Not offered 1956-57, 
Social accounting: forms and uses; budget and income accounts 
money-flows and input-output analy $18; aggregative econometric п 
els; Programming, single-equation estimating techniques; analysis 
changing composition of economic aggregate 
> : " 2 ^ 
20 Managerial Ei onomics (3-3) W atson 


Academic year—evening 


Analysis of price. Production, and inventory policies of business 
rms, 


223-24 


244 


261-62 


266 


Courses of Instruction 


Monetary Policy and Central Banking (3-3) Young 
Academic year—evening. 


The money system in its relation to national income, monetary pol- 
‘cies of the Federal Reserve and other central banking systems, 


Holland 


Labor Economics (3) 
Fall—evening. 


Ir 


tributions of economics to solutions of labor problems. 


ications of industrialism for labor, questions of social policy, con- 


Labor Relations (3) Holland 


Spring—evening. 


The collective bargaining contract and the elements comprising 1f 
analysis of the policies of labor and of management. 
Theories of Economic Development (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
in- 


Growth and change in economic activity, capital accumulation, 
novations in technology and business organization. 


Public Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) Colm 


Academic year—evening. 
pub- 
rob- 


urvey of the major contributions to the theory and doctrines of 
c finance. Special problems: budget problems; current tax p 
ems; and federal, state, and local relationships. 


=ош 


Theory of Economic Policy (3) Watson 
Fall —evening. 


The nature, forms, methods, and objectives of economic policy; the re 


n of economic theory to economic policy. 


, è ò 7 n 
Problems of Governmental Economic Policy (3) Wats0 
Spring—evening. 

“ч | i da the 
The execution of economic policies as they аге affected by 


processes of government. 


Economic Organization of the Communist 
Orbit (3) 


Fall—evening. 


„г the 

Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization оде jr 

Soviets; policies and problems: monetary, fiscal, production, = and 
240, 


foreign trade, economic growth. (See also History 146, 
Geography 196.) 


Economics 279 


. ` E. Schmid 
281-82 International E. onomics (3-3) Schmidt 


Academic year—evening. 


The modern theories of international economics, the variables de- 


termining the balance of payments, techniques to obtain balance-of- 
Payments equilibrium. 


284 United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) Schmidt 
Summer 1956. 


Analysis of foreign aid program; international, commercial, and 


monetary policy of the United States; United States and international 
economic organization. 


285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Wythe 


Academic year—evening. 


Current policies and programs, capital formation, public and private; 
foreign loans and investment; social and technological pre-conditions 
of investment. First half: Middle Americas. Second half: South 
America. 
ч > . . т ` ; Tey > 
287-88 Latin America: Trade and Com modity Wythe 
E TJ 
I olicy (3-3) 
1957-58 and alternate years, 


Tariffs and exc 


hange control systems, bilateral and general com- 
mercial ag 


reements, terms of trade. 


290 Problems in International Financial P 


olicy (3) Acheson 
Spring—evening. 


International financial problems in recent decades and analysis of 
€xternal economic problems of several countries 


297-98 Thesis (School of Government majors) (3-3) The Staff 
Academic year— 


299-300 Thes is (3-3) 


аз arranged; sumnier 1956. 


The Staff 
` — - : е 
ademic year—as arranged; summer 1956, 


Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Courses announced above, the University 
pecially for students enrolled in the Navy 
ogram and the Air Force Advanced Man- 


& course es 
Comptrollership Pr 
rogram, 


195 Cov, ا‎ . 
95 Gov, rnmental and Industrial Ec. nomics (3) 


EDUCATION 


*James Harold Fox, A.M. Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education, E xecutive 
Officer 

Ray La Forest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

John Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- | 


cation 


Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edw 


Joseph Bueol Johnson А.М. Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer іп Education 


Florence Mary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Educa- 
tion x 
William Samuel Rumbough, B.S. in E.E., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer Я 


Howard Odin Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer іп Educ” 


Anthony Charles LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Магу Ellen Coleman, A.M., Assistant Professor of Education 

Carol Ruth St. Суг, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education 
William Andrew McCauley, Ed.B., A.M., Assistant Professor of Edw 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Raymond Ray Reed, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Eugenia Campbell Nowlin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Je rl Lang, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
І 


evin 2 rtin Hanigan, B.S., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


я і n, 
Wesley Earl Armstron Ed.D., Chief for Teacher Eds 4 
U S Office Rds. Han 
. Ө. се of Lducati ce 
John Robert Ludington, Ph.D., Specialist of Industrial Arts, U- $. of 
of Education . 
u- 
iate, American Council оп Ed 


Francis James Brown, Ed.D., Staff Ass 
cation 
е 
à а eave em er 1 «7 


Education 


FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 


Alexander Anderson, A.M., Assistant Principal Washington-Lee High 
School, Arlington, Virginia 


Mary Foust Maré, A.M., Assistant Principal and Desn of Girls, W'oke- 
field Junior-Senior High School, Arlington, Virginia 


Claude Manby Richmond, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Principal, Stratford Junior 


High School, Arlington, Virginia 


Bachelor of Arts in I 
cation curriculum in the 
8raduation from an approv 

equired: the 


Loi Балады OR 
tducation (School of Education) —} rerequisite 


l | ivalent, ог гїїйсаїе оі 
Junior College or the equivaient, or a ce 


1 І І с nace AR 
ad normal school or the equivalent, see page 


satisfactory completion of a program of at least sixty i 
Semester hours in addition to the general edu ation background course in “а 
Unior College curriculum Each program ıs planned individually t met € 
certification re 


quirements of the student, з 
Arts in Edu ation (School of І 


> pages 164-72 


ducation 


Master of 
gree from 


|; d ind 
an accredited instituti n Programs are а ? ПУ 
Р . 1 1 Р "Y e 
following areas of lization’ are available 1) school admin 
Ondary school 


Principalship, or elementary school princ 
поп; (3) secondary education: 


dA > 
employee training; (7) 
ctor of Education 


palship; (2) 
1 с urriculun (é 

4) eiementary education: 5) curricuiu - 

guidance: (8) reading. See pages 176-8 


(School of Education) —See pages 180-81. 


: iT. ` and ff 
A Reading Clinic Coleman and Stafi 
Diagnosis of reading « 
academic cred Fee: for diagnosis, 
9r group lesson, $2.5 


las . 3 
Cuities; шау 
$ 


; material fee, $4 


al or grou; lessor without 


for individ 


SECOND Group 


109-10 Learning and Teaching (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), 
ranged, 

First half: fall—af 
fall—afternoon: 8 


conference (1 hour), field work (2 hor 


ternoon and evening; summer 1956 Second hal] 
E -afternoon and evenin 


J g; summer 1095 


For the general sty lent as well as the prospective teacher First hal 
nature of learnir g appr ched th rough the study of « assroom sit 
uations, Second half 


‹ 
nature of teaching approached through ob 
Servation of classroom si 


ПІ Met hod 


tuations 


s in Elementary Education (6) LaBı 
Fall—all day Tuesday and Thursd 


For seniors in 
methods course 


ay. 


the elementa ry school 


curriculum. An 
dealing with the learning experiences 
Meet the developmental needs of children in the 
Sciences, the language arts, 
the study 


1 
ае 


natural and so 
and concepts of number. Also include 
of general classroom procedures and the evaluation of 


282 Courses of Instruction 


pupil progress. To be taken concurrently with Education 133. Pre | 
requisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22. 
113 Elementary School Art (3) Nowlin 


Fall: lecture and laboratory (3 hours)—evening, field work—as ar 
» 


ranged. 


For juniors in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 
ds. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 29. Material fee, $4.50. 


meth 
114. Elementary School Music (3) Ree 
Spring: lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged 
For juniors in the elementary school curriculum. Materials 200 | 
methods uisite: Psychology 1 and 29. 
ASTA. ; TD а 1. «ісай 
115 Teaching of Reading іп the Elementary Hanig? 


School (3) | 
Fall: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours) —4$ arranged 
d activities 5 


an 
Prerequisite: 


гат. 


St. CY 
)—as arrange 


¡site: 
Prerequis! | 


110 


work (2 hours 


of teaching. 


g experience 


ar‏ کے( 


lecture (2 h work (2 hours 
For teacher Content, materials, and methods Prerequisite: 


cation 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experience 
sc OF | 


121-22 Society and the School (3-3) f 
г 


2 hours as 


(2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work ( y 
" 
pS — M 
rst A fall—afternoon and evening; summer 1950. 9^ 
all—aft moon and evening; summer 193% ү, 
" x . : . yst h | 
Ёог з well as the prospective teacher. Ft «n Oi 
2 пе pros} ; operatio 
‹ i і nal roles of « Jucation; СООР 


Education 


AAA si 


the school wit 
and operation o 


her community agencies. 


ranged; sun 


For juniors in 
evaluating the 


understanding 


ner 1956 


curriculum 
üldren and the с} 


contribution 


appreciating childr 


І and 29, 


Prerequisite: 


131 Common Teaching Skills 


Fall—early ft 


aiternoon; 8 


ferences, evaly 


and 121-22. 

133-34 Observa 

(3-3 to 6) 

A year course 

half i$ compl 

133A and 133 
arranged 

134A, 134B, ar 


For se nior 


iz. 


ric ulum Sects 
school curriculum 
Program. 
Permission of th 
121-22. 


ing—late afternoon. 


1001 curriculu 
; Practical techniques used 
assignment, group 


rocedures, directing 


lerical routines, 
~ 


sponsorship, public Prerequisite 


ion and Student Teac! 


credit is not given for the 


33B “ае arranged; 13 


n C is for 
student-teachi 
instructor. 


Educatior 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES * 


urses of stud 
136 Teaching Eng 
Spring: lecture ( 
ze Prerequisite*. 


> 
e Prerequ ie: ө 
Чопа] 1 SWisite to all 


»r special 
Terequisites 


dy is reviewed 
hsh (2 to 4) 
2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged 


eighteen semester hours in En 


are stated und 


284 


| 
| 
І 
| 


| 140 


144 


140 


148 


“а 
o 


N 
O 
in 
А. 


N 
o 
ч 


* Prerequi 


138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) 


Courses of Instruction 


Root 
Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 


Prerequisite?: twenty-four semester hours of social studies, 
Teaching Mathematics (3) Weida 
Spring—late afternoon. 

Prerequisite?: Mathematics through calculus 

Teaching Science (2 to 4) Rumbough 
Spring: lecture (2 hours)—late afternoon, field work (2 hours)—* 
arranged. 

Prerequisite?: twenty-four to forty semester hours of science. 
Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) Keating 
ring—late afternoon 


'n semester hours of one foreign language. 


Teaching Home Economics (2) Kirkpaió 
Sprir g—as arrangec 


Prerequisite*: thirty semester hours of Home Economics 


‚m y. . " t t 
Teaching Business Subjects (2) Shot 


te*: thirty semester hours of business education. 


THIRD GROUP t 


= ‚ ¡sh 
The Curriculum! (3-3) B 
Academic year—Saturday morning 


For expe 
issues; со 
1 


апа 


I 
studen 


. n 

ы 1 , е s Y 

'rienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundation ciples 
iparison of curriculum patterns. Second half: Р eon of 
dures in curriculum development; group considera 


problems. 
¡sb 


Curriculum Materials ў (3) 
Summer 1956. of 


construction of © 


For experienced teachers. The stud m 
^ ч : ive 


е study ar 
teaching aids, and inexpens 


nts’ own situations. 


> units issroom 


application to stud 


pasia 


te to all special methods courses Education 109-10, 121-11, and 131. 


prerequisites are stated under each course 


| | $ Prerea 


| tA degree fr 


ın accredited institution is prerequisite to all third-group courses 
equate professional preparation 


Education 


physica І backgrou 
adolescence wit! particular ы > 
ment to organized iety, edu - 
ment to scl ol, and home relations) 
5 Ruffr 
man Education* (4) — 
Spring—evening: st 195; 


Concept of ev 


means, ste 


۲ 
the course prog 


probler 


18 related [| 
213-14 History of Ed, сай 


Academic ye ar—eveni 


216 Education of the Sl 


tof th, Learner ® 1 LaBue 
Not offered 1956-57 
Identi ition, т iture, anc eds of the slow ıer at the « 
and junior high schoo! | i k curriculum deve 
ment 1 y rs w nust ı 
1 Р Р " г 
Methods 4 the $ 
! « 
learner ecia t ur 
› 


“17-18 ^29 А “а 
5 Conte Тт рогату Problems 11 Еа Jarman 
Academic year—evening: 
VETM First kalj: designed to 
К - 
lerequisite . 


summer 1956— 


"ducation 218 (4). 


students formulate а personal pl I 
adequate prof, 


essional prepar ation 


286 


219 


N 
N 


n 


Courses of Instruction 


of education, Second half: social foundations of education—a study 
of the forces that shape the policies and offerings of the school. 


Elementary School Classroom Procedures * (3) LaBue 


Summer 1956. 


Current classroom practices with particular emphasis on ways o 
planning, unit teaching, techniques in discipline; individual and group 
ques, resources for learning, providing for m 


Intermediate Grade Education* (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


1 г ї . 1 г 
А study of the curriculum and methods of teaching in the Y 
nediate grades, based upon a growing understanding of the chil 


his environm 


Early Childhood Education ® (3-3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


. 1 en 
г experienced teachers. First half: nursery school and kindergaft 


Fo 
education. Second half: education in the primary grades. 

1 ` an 
Reading Problems * (3-3) Colem 
Acade year—evening 


бале 
do 


hers. A clinical арр roach to reading di 
yndary school levels, Demonstrations an 


с cases. 


+ ` an 
Elementary Scho l Reading ' (3) Colem 


Summer 1956, 
Developmental and remedial approaches to reading problems. « Read 
onstrations of diagnostic and corrective techniques used in th 
ing Clinic 

e 
рас, ЖТ у aBu 
Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) L 
Fall—evening. 

: nd с? 
А consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organization, al and 


іса 
rentary education. Emphasis on the philosop o dat 
late to 


duct of ele 
psychological roots of fundamental assumptions as they re 


room ү practices. 


LaB* 


Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 


Spring—evening 


learning 4 


ical appraisal of the objectives, organization, f inst 


ces, and teaching methods in the six broad areas 9 


С 


ре 


the elementary school. 


te: adequate professional preparation 


~ ‚ 257 
Education 4 


229 


N 
uy 


N 
w 
w 


N 
Uy 
oO 


251 


Prerequisi 


ini EI dı 7 1 LaBue 
Administration of Elementary Education (3) 


Summer 1956, 


: ў І РЕ ЕСЖ WER Administration as a 
For experienced teachers and administrators. oe on learning and 
means of achieving instructional objectives, SOENG · eco A che 
teaching activities, handling supplies and equipment, Emohas; im 
building, and integrating school and community life. Emphasis uj 
guide lines to action. 


= 
. , ) durer? (a B 
Secondary School Classroom Pro: eaures (3) 
Fall—evening: summer 1956 
. rith particular attention to 
Survey of current classroom practices with particu аг e sa —- 
selected topics such as teacher-pupil panning, group re "g : юр 
security, initiatory and culminating activities, individual у” а 
evaluation techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literatur 


Audio-visual Education* (3) J. Johnson 


Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) —Saturday morning 


Role of audio-visual 
Use of materials 
tenance, and us 
fee, $7, 


materials in learning; selection, eva uation, and 

1 1 M - B ne п- 
; administrative problems in the care, ope pe: ain- 
€ of audio-visual materials and equipment. Material 


J . ы ” ‚ a 315 
Teaching the Core Curriculum ® (3) Bish 
Not offered 1956-57. 


An examination and 


study of classroom teaching procedures appro- 
Priate to the core | 


rogram. 
Education of the Gifted* (3) 
Summer 1956. 


For classroom teac hers. 


Nature and discovery of giftedness; p 
visions for the gifted in 


pio 
regular classes; experimental projects, 
Human Relations in the Classroom * (4) 
Summer 1956 


Principles and practices inv 


olved in interpersonal relationships between 
еагпег and te 


acher and among learners, 


School and Community * (3) 


Angel 


Summer 1956. 


The school as an important member of a team of в 
uilds the community, 


Guidance in Secondary Schools * (3) 


Fall—even ing; 


cial agencies that 


Brougher 
summer 1956, 


N 
te: adequate professional Preparation 
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Scope; needs; organization of the program; services to students, the 
instructional staff, and the administration; personnel needed for 


program. 
254 The Ju nior High School* (3) Bish, Root 
Not offered 1956-57. 


Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing course of 
study, extra-classroom activities. 


Root 


255-56 Secondary Education* (3-3) 


Academic year—evening; summer 1956, 


edu- 


First half: current proposals for the reorganization of secondary a 
catior cond half: current problems in each of the subject-matt 
fields. 

259-60 Secondary School Management* (3-3) H. Johnso® 


ic year—Saturday as arranged. 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of succes” 
teaching econdary schools. Management planning, execut a 
“гіа of good management; construction of the me 
p problems incident to the development of new pol 


Root 


and control; cri 


schedule; leade 


cies and prog 


і j iministration 
ition and administra, 
r clerical 


m 
licit 


'cutive, supervisory pprentice, 
tion with other 


kills; tr ques; c à í 
ent functior Second urrent practices, operating po pro 
a rog Xf selected organizatior Prerequisite: adequate Gee 
fessional preparation or two years of experience іп en ployee tral 
+ lid 
270 Art Education (3) Noll 
Spring—evening 
„atori 
For ex І teacher philosophies of dern art Р; 
ise of visual and tactil emphasis upon visual aids, ness б 
and u f lity resources. Designed to increase aware 
the creative process. Prerequisite: Education 113. 


271 The Teacher and School Administration” (3) 


ar 

inistrators. | ч 

І agencies, role of the state, loca port 

controls, school plant public sion 
teaching COM 


id prospective ad 


erequisite: adequate professional preparatior 


Education 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision* (3) Lang 
Spring—evening. 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 
. . > 
276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Adminis- Root 


tration® (3) 
Summer 1956, 


Purposes, gathering materi 
public particip 


TE : iblicitv medi: 
s, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
ed x 

ation in policy making. 


278 School Law * ( 3) 
Not offered 1956-57, 


Sources and 


“ шаш ы 'sponsibilities of 
scope of school law: legal rights and re I 


; zal problems of major inter 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other le gal problem 
est to the group, 
= Ruffn« 
279-80 Adult Ed ucatıon® (3-3) " 


; . m "ducati 28 
Academic year—evening; summer 1956—Education 2 


ў) 
(3 


First half: 


۰ б , "^! „1 DII. 
current concepts and objectives, agencies n pr 
: : des md hal 
grams on all levels— international through community да опа 
the adult as a learner, the teacher of adults. earning-teaching activi 
ties, administration of adult education programs 
> + 
N , - e. а 
281 Group Procedures in Education 3) Ruffner 
1 . L 
Fall—evening: summer 1956, 
^ . . "n . 11 “ational leva 
Theory, Practice, evaluation, and application to all educational levels 


un 


Extra-clas тоот Activities * (4) Root 


Not offered 1956-57, 


Nature and Purposes of selected activities 
Mes, school publications, stude 
ticular attention + 


to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evalu 


homeroom, clubs, assem- 


nt council, interscholastic contests; par 


lation 
» JI . ,* > "T. 
287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems * (3-3) Coleman 
Academic year—Saturday morning, 
For advanced students, Diagnostic and corrective work under super 
Vision in the Reading Clinic. Eact 


1 student is expected + 
and treat 7 


Pupils who аге retarded in reading. Case à 
sented and criticized. Education 287; material fee, $7 te 
education 224 24 or the equivalent 


289-90 Supervisory Prob 


ша... Ni offered 1956-57, 


* Prere 


i : ас 
lems іп Reading* (3-3) Coleman 


Quisite: adequate professional Preparation 


4 
| 


290 Courses of Instruction 


supervisors, and superintendent 
im 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


sites: evaluation of existing buildings; utilization 
es; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operat 


en 
maintenance problems, 
293-94 Research (3-3) The Staf 

Academic year—as arranged. 
лаб. 


Individual research under the guidance of a member of the 
Prog 


A 


Fi X, LaBue 


295 Education 
> 
Pro edures (3) 


late afternoon; summer 


andidates following Plan 
1 


tistics required. 


207 ЛЁ u 
te al 5 —late afternoon; summer 1956. 
ist those preparing for the comprehensive examination. 
toward degree requirements. Tuition fee, $16.50. 
Y f 
Tert The Stå 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) Гнеў 


year—as arrar 


ged; summer 1956. 


of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 1. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


*Norman Bruce Ames, М.5., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering 
Ernest Frank, B.E.E., MS. in E.E., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, Executive Officer | | 
Orest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 


neering А : 
onald Joseph Hanrahan, B.E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering 
Dwight Edward Shytle, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
William Herbert Gossard, A.B., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical 
Engineering 
William Walter Balwanz, В.Е.Е., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical 


ngineering 
Ralph Siegel, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering (School of Engineering) —See pages 138-41 
and 142 for Statement of requirements, Pu i sá 
master of Science in Engineering (School of Engineering). —See pages 147-4 
or Statement of requirements, 
*tectrical Engineer (School of Engineering) —See p 
Tequirements 


f ter t of 
age 150 for statement of 


First Group 


. - тарг 2 Tha Conk 
11 Fundamentals of Electrical E ngineering (3) The Stafi 
Fall—morning and evening, 
D-C circuit analysis; electric and magnetic fields: materials; mag- 
netic circuits; magnetic forces and magnetically generated у ^s 
rerequisite: Physics 7; prerequisite or concurrent registration: Мат} 
ematics 20, 


12 Electric Ма, hinery (5) 


Spring—morning and evening, 
Principles of elec 
synchronous, 
transformers. 


tric-mechanical energy 
poly-phase induction; 
Prerequisite: | 


conversion; theory of D-C. 
and single-phase machines 
Electrical Engineerir g 11. 


ar 
SECOND Group 


107 Alternating-Current Circuits (3) 


ад Fall—morning and evening, 
On leave of absence 1956- 57, 


Hanrahan 


(291) 


292 Courses of Instruction SS 
Theory of linear, lumped-parameter circuits; sinusoidal and non 
sinusoidal excitations. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 11. 

lee 4 y > Limp Р р “ 
109 Alternating-Current Machinery Hanrahan, — 
(3) 
Fall—morning and evening. 
ranced topics in machine analysis: 2-reaction theory, harmonie 
nts, and dynamics, control generators and self-synchronoU 
machines. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12; prerequisite o 
ncurrent registration: Electrical Engineering 107 
110 Communication Engineering (3) Напгаһай 
Spring—morning and evening. 
E a кг "оз! { li- 
Theorems and concepts in communication engineering and their app 
cation to representative problems. Prerequisite: Electrical Eng 
7. 
е. a is 
111-12 Electrical Measurements (2-2) Harf 


127 


- year— morning and evening 


Aca 


met 
107 


Theory of D-C and A-C indicating instruments, bridges, and 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Electrical Engineering 


The staf 


Electric Power Laboratory (2-2) 
A aden ic year 


ents in D-C and A-C circuits, instruments, and 
Electrical Engineering 12. Laboratory fee, $11 а © 


The staf 


morning and evening 


mac hines 
теё 


“хреги 


Prerequis 


Communications Laboratory I (2) 
Fall—morning and evening, 


A laboratory course associated with Electrical Engineering 110. 110. 


requisite or concurrent registration electrical Engineering 


Laboratory fee, $11. 
The Зай 


Communications Laboratory II (2) 


Spring—morning and evening. 


. P 
ical Engineering 136. 136. 


А laboratory urse associated with Elec 1 
: . | Engineering 


e r ncurrent registr 


з T Hanrahan 


Fall—mor and evening 1 
, clas 

с t : und hi and tra tion transi ats by uisi 
ethode and bv u f the Laplace transform. МОЯ 


Electrical Engineering 


a 


І r 
кә» . lan: n 
128 Control System A s (3) | ! 
Spring—morning and evenir 
Transient analysis of control systems; transfer functions and analysis 


of Performance; introduction to 


Pensation Prerequisite 


131-32 Electric Power Sy 


design of control systems 


rical Engineering 127 


Stems (2-2) 


Academic year evening 


Theory and application of symmetrical сопу 
‘lectric distril ution; system stability 
lectrical Engine: ring 109 


135 Field Theory I | 3) 


Fall—evening. 


lines and « 
requisite: F 


tro 


magnetic fields and use of vector y 
ы а 
ctrical Engineering 11 ; Mathematics 103: Physics 8 


136 Field Theory П (3) 


Spring—evening. 


Theory of transmission at UHF and VHF, including wave 
methods of generation at the 


Engineering 135; Р! 


Nysics 132 


137 Applied Electron; 


guide 


зе frequencies Prerequisite 


Fall—evening. 


1 7 З “ 
Illustrative applications of ele tronk devices; 


€nt solutions 


steady-sta 


ive networks wi 


inear elements and the 


State solution f networks cont 


Prerequisit ный і 
189-96 Pro fem 


Academic 


Electrical Engineering 110 and 127: Physics 


тат in Electrical En: ineering (1-1) The St 
year—evening, 


x : - 
Prerequisite: senior status. 


THIRD Group 
201 Radio Wave Propagation (3) 
1957-58 and a 


ernate years, 


Theory of the radiation and pr 


Pagation of electromagnetic wave 
Space, with consideration of practical application to radio problen 
» , : 
202 Mi rowave Г téctronics (2 ) Ba wanz 


1957-58 and alternate years 


Behavior of vacuum tubes at ultra high f 


we 


Courses of Instruction 


circuits: 


applications of micro-wave oscillators and transmission 
Measurement problems. 


Operational Analysis of Linear Systems (3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening. 


Frank 


Analysis of circuits under steady-state and transient conditions DY 
operational methods. Generality of the circuit concept. 


Electronic Circuit Problems (3) _ 


1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening. 


Analysis and design of low power vacuum tube and transistor circuits 
amplifier, oscillators, detectors, modulators, receivers, counters, time 
theory of measurements, non-linear analysis. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staf 


Academic year—as arranged. 


! 
| 


ENGLISH 


Robert Whitney Bolw ell, Ph.D., 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, 
Fred Salisbu 


Professor of American Literature 
A.M., Professor of E nglish Literature 
ry Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of E nglish Literature 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., 
ecutive Officer 
William Lewis Turner, Ph.D. Associate Professor of English 
Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., 

Position 


Averett Howard, A.M 
Muriel Hope McClan 


Position 
James 


Professor of English Literature 
Professor оў American Literature, Ex- 


Associate Professor of English Com- 


Associate Professor of English Composition 
ahan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 


Harold Coberly, Ph.D., 


erature 


Philip Highfill, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Literature 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Pr ofessor of English 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
nary Jane Cook, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 

oy Clay P Instructor in Enolish Composition 
M., Instructor in English 
ajdusek, A.M., Instructor in English 

Saveson, Ph.D., Instructor in English Composition 
an Wright, А.М., Instructor in Enolish Composition 


Associate Professor of American Lit- 


„Bachelor of Arts with а major in American Thought and Civilization (Colum- 
nan College—Field-of-Study) рыса the Arts and Letters curriculum in 
е JUnior College, see page 66. 
^. “quired: the general requirements stated о 
п the Amer; 


п pages 82-87 and the grade “pass 
2 


rican Thought and Civilization major examination at the end of the 
Senior Year 


The coordina 1 


З dinated field of knowledge upon wh 
amined 


h the student will be 
hist is summarized under four general headir gs: (1) European cultural 
ro —the Rer issance and modern social and intellectual cultures as а back- 
ed to contemporary civilization with particular attention to English litera- 
зай and history from the 16th through the roth centuries; (2) American hist гу 
¿ men Political, economic, social, and religious thought and experience of the 
and an ©; (3) American philosophy and fine arts—a survey of periods 
Crature ments with a knowledge of outstanding individuals: (4) American lit- 

ге knowledge of major wr 
nd dr. 


iters, together with a study 
'artment of English y 
: t the student in y 
© та; а ° 1 

А give to each 


poetry, fiction, 
rovides a English 179-80) 


ama. The Der 
th reparing himself 


е major examination 

a check list of Vail- 
as prerequisite, necessary, or desirable for the сот pletion of 

МУ Program. 

Árts with 


student at registra 


a major in English Literature (Col bia oll, 


(295) 


296 Courses of Instruction > 


Fie Stu P te: the Arts and Lette u ih i e Juniof 
Colleg ] page б It is recommendec at ff pectiv 11018 elect |! 
Eng ) e ed offering А 
Кед general requirements stated on pages 82-87, and the passing 
t І C exi on at the end e sc r year The 
vledge upon w the student will be examined at the 
) the following general headings: (1) 
€ | ‹ Anglo-Saxon perio 2) the chief 
I 1 fa 1 wi ‹ па Ї works and à 
viedg Shak 3) Eng ial and ıl history 2 
і is re te ‹ erature 4) European intellectual back- | 
ver ted English literature, The propor? 
ea of these areas з 1 be w ] by the student in 
2 е І І ature а ‹ | Department 0 
Er 1 nina E: 199-200) ist the student in PE 
" A Я the major 
e office 7 lumbian College 
Mast | n the 1 an Literary and Cultural History (Co 
um n i Prer 1 € І equivalent f an undergraduate major 3 
this | 1) History (with American history as a major part)» 
Ame І t and Civilizatior r (3) English Lit (with introducto 
\ terature and American history) The student who ри 
à f the above majors at this University must take a candida 
ex 
R the ge | requirements stated on pages 89-92, " 
- ents 1 » met: twelve of the required semet 
t f ır study, six in American history and six in American id 
г req і semester hours п t be of second and i 
Ё ‹ f Amer ry, literature ophy educati 
i the advise ı thesis (six se hours) in any oí $ | 
зоте I t f t B e of the various under 
Ё à which will be a ted for admission to this program, 4 "i 
4 it tudents, t 5 eparing them for the ho 


student wi has not 


— 


English 


must take a 
parable to the г 


on to the general 
following spec urements r be 
ing to twenty-four semester hour plar 
a Master’s thesis (six semester hours) 


n 


written upon an appr 


requirements sti ^. 
met (1) a schedule ol courses ar u 


і 


T: 


i E A { 
direction о! the instructor іп whose field the material falls; and (3) a 
Written Cxaminatior 
Doctor of Philosophy (Gra uncil).- Р pI 
' l of Edu 
achelor of Arts in Educati 2 teach 
Cation) —Prerequisite the Education curriculum, page 68 ў ы 
б > ө 7 $ » І urses еа ) 
quired: the English option, page 168; and the professional course ‹ 
раве 172, 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
First Group 
Hs The Staff 
A English Practice (3) Г} tal 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged: summer 1956 
1 
" - б . " hay € г, апа 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabula ig, an 


mechanics in general; 
reading. 


En: 


Fall—morning and 
1956. 


ev ening; 


course in reading and wri 
English 1. $ 


әп . № pecial 
idiom, and vocabulary. 


І English ( 


Fall—morning and evening: 


instru 
This course is designed tc 


glish for Foreign Students (2) 


attention is given to spelling, 


¿omposition* ( 3) 


tion a 


1 1 exer ises 


in c position and 


prepare students for English 1. 


Allee 


spring—morning and evening; summer 


designed to prepare the sti 


syntax, 


Mi Ore an 


spring—morning and 


evening; summer 
1956 
OF grammar, exercises in composition, readings 
2 heh а. A, Ic { 
2 lish Composition * (3) Moore and Staff 
all ٠ . “ . 7 
Fall—morning and evening; Spnng—morning and evening; summer 
^ 1956, 

Bef ёх. a 
Vocabular students are registered І, they are tested in the minimum essentials of 
Marked sun. Pelling, grammar, star age, and writing skill. Those students who shen 
English C „ty may, upon Passing further tests, be exempted from one or th I es of the 
to English ’Mposition course: those who are inadequately prepared for English t will be assigned 

- \ 

‚All pre. 

tion and olumb an College students (who are required to take one year of English compos 

Will follow p Year of literature іп English, Classical Languages, Frenc! German, or Spanish) 
nd English ^ sequence of English 1, both semesters of one ol the introductory literat ire courses, 
Engl д 

-Nelısh à ? 
the six-hour * prerequisite to all other courses in English English з is the second half of 
Я composition co, ree reat 1 
College sequence ¢ requirement of stuc 


“ente sot required to follow the pre-Columbian 


298 


Courses of Instruction 


II 


109 


110 


IIS 


116 


The second half of the six-houf 


Exercises in composition, readings. | 
the pre 


English Composition course required of all students not in 
Columbian College curricula. 


Engl 


Fall—morning and evening; 


1956 


Me ore and Staff 


ish Composition* (3) 
summef 


spring—morning and evening; 


sractice of expository and argumem 
procedure, The second half of t€ 
students in the РЁ 


A course in critical analysis and ү 
tative techniques and in research 
six-hour English Composition course required of 
nbian College curricula. Prerequisite: English 1 and 
esters of one of the introductory literature courses. | 


Turner and staf | 


summef 


The Writing of Reports (3) 


Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; 


1956 


г and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite" 


11, and 2 or 4. 


SECOND GROUP 


Expository Writing (3) Howard and suf 


Fall—evening. 


"m 


A study of types of expository writing with weekly exercises. 


requisite English 1, and 2 or 4. 
Narrative Writing (3) Ростй 
Spring—evening. 

Study of the techniques of narrative writing and class criticist? 
student writing. Prerequisite: English 1, and 2 or 4. 

The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Puts | 
Fall—evening. 


Prerequisite: English 110; consent of instructor. 


Advanced Exposition (3) | 


g—evening. 


sractice in the writing of expository articl 
'nglish 109; consent of instructor. 


tion—the Novel (3-3) і 
Academic year—evening. 


ЖЕ ЧҮ E x З tof. 
Writing a novel. Prerequisite: English 110; consent of instruc 


* See footnote on page 297 


En glish 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


First Group 
“ » , . H . : „* rm "T Staff 
51-52 Introduction to E nglish Literature l'upper and 
(373) 
Academic year—morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1956. 
À historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1. 
91-92 Introduction to 


(3-3) 


Academic year— 


European Literature” Shepard and Staff 


morning and evening. 


Consideration of various types, Prerequisite: English 1. 


SECOND Group * 


121-22 English Literature from the Beginnings to Allee 
1500 (3-3) 
Academic yea r—morning. 
First half: Engl 
125 The Evolution of Modern Speech (3) Allee 
Not offered 1956-57, 


ish literature prior to Chaucer. Second half: Chaucer. 


The development of the English 1 
English grammar. 


“9-30 Elizabethan 


Academic year- 


anguage in a historical treatment of 


Nondramatic Literature (3-3) 


-morning. 


Tupper 


Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601, 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) Tupper 
Academic year—morning; summer 1956—English 135 (3). 
139-40 The Seventeenth Century (3-3) Linton 


First half: 


not offered 1956-57. Second half: spring—eveni 


sum- 
mer 1956. 

ў; МН. ы мІ 

First hal Poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton. 

^ А. 
ll pr ' " 
tition and columbian College students (who are required to take one year of English compo- 
will follow = year of literature in English, Classical Languages, French German, or Spanish) 
and English 1€ sequence of English 1, both semesters of one of the introd ictory literature courses, 
English TN - D 
Jerman 51-52, 71-72, oi 92, Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72, Fren h 
1—42, or Spanish «1 T 


61-62, 
18 prerequisite to all second-group courses ex ept English 125 


300 Courses of Instruction 


141 42 
151-52 
161-62 
165-66 
181-052 
194 84 
199-200 
223-24 
235-30 


Highfill 


The Neoclassical Movement (3-3) 

Academic year—morning; summer 1956—English 141 (3). 
Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-eighteenth century. 

The Romantic Movement (3-3) Reesing 
Academic year—morning. 


From the mid-eighteenth century through Shelley and Keats. 


Shepard 


Victorian Literature (3-3) 
Academic year—evening 


Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1900. 


The Twentieth Century (3-3) Linto? 
Academic year—morning; summer 1956—English 165 (3). 
British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. 

Reesin£ 


The English Novel (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. 


M 


сау. 


the present 


¡or English novelists from the eighteenth century to 


The English Drama (3-3) Highl 


Academic year—evening 
e's Фі 
«ре 


Пу with the drama of Shakespear 
o th 


First half: concerned principa 
temporaries. Second half: a histori al survey from 1660 t 
ent day. 


Proseminar: Readings for the English Tupper, High | 


Literature Major (3-3) 


Academic year—afternoon and evening 


Conferences and group discussions. 
THIRD Group 


et 
Old English (3-3) a | 


Academic year—evening. 4 
4 рай? 


English language and literature before 1100. First half: Ol 

grammar and readings. Second half: Beowulf 

Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries Тор 
(3-3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 


Prerequisite: English 135-36 


En glish 


301 


> E L^ А ture (2—2) Linton 
239-40 Studies in Seventeenth Century Literature (3-3 
First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1950-57. 


A “irst half: chief figures exclusive « 
Open to qualified undergraduate First half: cl 


Milton. Second half: Milton ; 
241-42 Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) Highfill 
Not offered 1956-57. 
Prerequisite: English 141-42, | 
51-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Reesing 
First half: spring—evening. Second half: not offered 1956-57. 
Prerequisite: English 151-52. 
261-62 Studies in Victorian Lit 


Academic ye 


ratur (4- 1 Shepard 
ставы $ $ 

ar—evening. 

Prerequisite: English 161-62. 

Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
Not offered 1956-57, 


Eliot and his contemporaries. 


Studies іп the History of English Literary Shepard 
Criticism (3 -3) 
Summer 1956—English 295 (4). 


Open to undergraduates with the approval of the instructor. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First Group 
71-72 Introduction to 
(3-3) 


Academic ye 


American Literature * Bolwell and Staff 


ar—morning and evening; summer 1956. 


A historical survey, First half: 


from the beginnings to the Civil War 
Second half: from Civil 


War to the present Prerequisite: Englist 


Ё 11, 
* All pr к 
tition and Columbian College students (who are required to take one year of I 
will follow one year of literature in English Classical Languages French, Germ 
and Eng! sh 1€ sequence of English 1, both semesters of one ol the introd y 
nglish с. 
German A ja 71-73, 91 92, Classical Languages and Literatures 71 72, 
71-5. 751, or Spanish 51-62 


Prerequisite to all second group courses 


171-72 Studies in American Literature (3 


Courses of Instruction 


SECOND GROUP * 


3-3 ) Cole 


Academic year—evening. 
factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by out- 
ng writers. Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. 


Major American Poets (3-3) Coberly 


Academic year—morning; summer 1056—English 174 (3). 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. i 
Second half: ul 


from beginnings through nineteenth century. 
eth century, 


Bolwell 


American Drama (3-3) 


Academic year—morning; summer 1956—English 176 (3) 


iis за” irst 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Ра 


nineteenth century. Second half: 


half: from beginnings through 
twentieth century. 


Cobe rly 


American Fiction (3-3) 


Academic year—evening. 


ой 
study of significant novels and short s 


Second 


‘al 


Historical and critical 
First half: from beginnings through nineteenth century. 
the twentieth century. 

Proseminar’ ‚ Readings for American Thought 


and Civilization Major (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged. 


The бай 


Conferences and group discussions. 


THIRD Group 


Seminar: American Literature (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. 

Prerequisite: English 171-72 or the equivalent. 
Studies in American Fiction (3-3) 


nmer 1956—English 277 (3). 


‘teenth Century Transcendentalism. Pre requisite: the a 
equivalent. Open to the undergraduate Wt 


177-75 or t 
proval of the instructor 
Ah 
а 5 
£1-$2, 71-72, 01-92, Classical Languages and Literatures 7 d^ Бан вай 


-$2, or Spanish 61-62 is prerequisite to all second-group courses ! 


279-80 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 136, Teaching English 
History 151-52, English History 
Philosophy 111-12, History of Philosophy 


GEOGRAPHY 


Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, Executive Off 


cer 


Harland Walter Westermann, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 
Richard Ernest Murphy, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Columbian College Depart- 
the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see 
| include: Botany 53 


page 66. It is strongly recommended that this curriculum 
2; Economic ry 71-72, and Statistics 91-92. Electives must include 
Geogra І 

Required: іп addition to the general requirements аз stated on pages 82-87; 
ır semester hours of Geography beyond first-group courses, including 
d 114; fifteen semester hours 1 f the 
J Economics, History, Political Science. 


mental) —Prerequ 


wenty 


Geograr 


one or more O 


ny, Geology 


{ 
M ld of Geography (Columbian College).— Prerequisites 
he d Arts with a major in Geography from this University» 

ent 
he ger eral requi 1 on pages 89-92 The thirty hours 
| ing n Geography (School Ф 
гі age 68 

168-69; and the professional course 


ў i . „mann 
ntroductio Geography (3) Campbell, У estermall 


І —: ng; sprir vening; summer 1950 
A study of place attributes and characteristics; patterns and asso" 


physical and cultural earth features 


, " n 
Campbell, Westermäß 


Fall—evening; spring—morning; summer 1956. 

à . I € » eerpretatiot 
The analysis of world regional divisions; description and interpres. 
of physical-cultura mplexes; evaluation of regional diflere®® 
they affect the distribution and activities of man 


SECOND Group 
103-4 Cartography (3-3) i 
À ve . Be; 1 il the seco? 
А year course: credit is not given for the first half unti 
half is cor ted 
Academic r—Saturday. 


(304) 


0 
Geography 305 
Е 


* The follow; 


e : " > alementen? ap projections; map 
Principles of cartographic drafting; elementary таў 
and graph planning, design, | construction; uses at 


uon 


ratory fee, $11 a 


4 he ee: tend 
Prerequisite: Geography $1 and 


semester, 


. ` Murpl 
I13 Geom rphology (3) T 


ІУ 


Spring: lecture- aiternoon, laboratory—as arranged 


The nature and evolution of earth forms, with 
relief features of North America. Pr 


вае 


114 Weather and Clim ite (3) M 


Fall: lecture—aftern: yn, laboratory—as arranged 


. 0 TT. nd fronta weather 
Rudimentary atmosph physics, air mass and 
analysis 


з, regional climat logy. Prerequisite: Geography 51 


125 Economi Geography: Trade and Т; nsporta 


1957-58 and altern; 


е years, 


The influence of geographic factors on the forms of trar rtation and 


Upon trade routes a 


126 E 


nd centers, 


e а i on 
conomic Geography: Raw Materials ( 
1957-58 and alte 


Location and ut 
nolo 


127 Economic Geography : Ma nufacture (3) Westermann 


Fall—evening. 


Location and 


distribution of manufactural industries; analysis of the 
actors 


; ternal relations} 
termining both; internal structures and external re hi 


a ps 
of selected industries 
7 A ba M . га > :] Ta f f 
128 Economix Geography: Agriculture” (3) West inn 
1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening. 
Analysis of types and distribution of agricultural pr ©з; і 
ecology; character of predominantly agricultural ecor 
131 Conservation of Natural Resource;* (3) Murphy 


1956-57 and alternate years: f 


evening. 
Principles 


and problems of conservation of 


soils, water forests, minerals, fuels, wildlife, 


51 and 52, 


NE courses are strongly 
7 Feorraphy, and 


recommended for students parti 
ant Geography 


onservation: Botany 141-42. P 
* 144, The Vegetation of North America; 


8 


132 


141 


145 


174 


* See footn 


Courses of Instruction 3 


Land Use* (3) Murphy 


1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening. 


Principles of geographic area analysis and land planning. Prerequisite: 


Geogr aphy $1 and 5 


Geography of Settlement (3) 


1957-58 and alternate years. 
The study of the nature and form of settlement, and of populate 
(Sociology 141, Population and Migration, 


ed as an elective for students particularly inter 


trends and patterns 
strongly recomme 
ested in demography.) 


і 


Urban Geography (3) 


1957-58 and alternate years. 


26, Urban ; So- 


Location, form, and function of cities. (Sociology І 
articu* 


ciology, is strongly recomme nded as an elective for Prone Р: 
larly interested in urban studies.) 

yee ч Z oeni 
World Cultural Geography (3) Koenig 
Fall—afternoon; spring—afternoon, 


= а : : > h; 
Cultural variations from place to place on the surface of the eart 


their development; cultural aspects of regiona! personality. 


Economic Geography of the United States (3) Murphy 
Fall—morning 


he bases of regiona М economic development; с laracter of the econ 
structure * United States and its relationship with other 


of the — d 


Murphy 


Political Geography of the United States (3) 
Spring—morning. 


> E a ыё да 
-al “regionalism” within the United States 4" 


our political relationships with other nations 
"үтү er же nn 
Field Geography (3) Westermá 


Summer 1956, 


Field study methods, training in 
both rural and urban areas. І 


Transportation fee, $18, 


mapping and analysis technique A 
rerequisite: Geography $1 à 


Map Interpretation (3) 


1956-57. 


ote page 305 


Geogr aphy 


e A Sem x valuation of 
Map elements and uses, map reading, interpretation and e = 
maps. Prerequisite Geography 103-4 


Northu est Europ "di 3) Campbell 
1950-57 and alternate years: fall—morning. 
184 The Mediterranean* (3) Campbell 
1956-57 and alternate years: sy ring—morning 
185 Africa* (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
186 The Middle E 
Not offered 1950-57. 


191 Middle America* (3) 


ast" (3) 


1 7 
Murphy 
1957-58 and alternate years 
192 South America® ( 3) 
1957-58 and alternate 


years 


195 Eastern and Southeastern Asia® ( 


3) 

1957-58 and alternate years, 

196 Soviet Union * (3) 
1957-58 and alternate years 

197 The Pa ific* (3) Westermann 
Not offered 1956-57, 

198 Australia * (3) Westermann 
Not offered 1956-57 

THIRD Group+ 
201-2 Seminar: History and Philosophy of Campbell 
Geograf. гу ( 2. 3) 


A year course 
half I$ com leted, 


Aca lemi 


credit is not given f г the first half until the second 


year—evening 


а Ww n . 
-29 > "үү M r 
431-412 Seminar in Geography (3-3) 
Summer 1956—Geography 231 (3) 
Хо Prerequisite For students Particularly erested in the study of 
courses in the deps omics, History, and I 
for example: F 


Political S ence 
Economic History and Problems of 
Since Independence: 


104, South America and Political Science 176, 
and Govern 


American E olittc 


я 


i-group courses 


Courses of Instruction 


سے 


251-52 Seminar: World Problem Areas—the Rim Murphy 
Lands (3-3) 


Academic year—evening. 
First half: the Middle East. Second half: Southeast Asia. 
"4^ ol ac 
295-96 Research (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. 
Special directed studies, 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


„ы Tniversit 

In addition to the regular courses announced above, the 1 niversit) 

~ f . . . Engl” 
offers the following course especially for students enrolled in the Eng 


neering Administration program. 


271 Engineering Geography (3) 


GEOLOGY 


Sa 
ÓN 


» Associate Professor of Geology 
—, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
, 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Се ‘ору 
College—Departmental).- -Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or tl = - eel 
riculum, respectively, in the Junior College, pages 66-67. Require M un 
11-12 and 21; Physics 5, 6, 7, and 8, and eighteen semester 
еуопа the first-group courses, me маглар а HERE 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology (С "um tan C 
tge) .—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scien 
Uvely, with a major in Geology from this 
Quired: the ge 


> 
University, or the equivaleı Re- 
neral requirements as stated on pages 89-92. 


First Group 
21-22 General Introductory Geology (3-3) 


Academic year: lecture ( 


2 hours), laboratory or field trip (3 hours) — 
morning, 


Survey course covering the principles of physiography, geology, and 
mineralogy, Laboratory fee, to be announced, 
Paleontology and Stratigraphy (3-3) 


JI J 
Not offered 1956-57, 


Lectures and І 
invertebrates, 
lossils in strati 


a і а 
aboratory work on classific ation and structure of fossil 
vertebrates, and plants, 


including their use as guide 
graphic geology, 


SECOND Group 
III Mineralogy (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


Identificat ion, 


analysis, 
laboratory. 


s : : : А 
and classification of minerals. Lectures and 


122 Structural Geology (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


Interpretation of geological for 
ctures and 


mations on the basis of t! 
а held work, 


Meir structures 


131 Economic Geology (3) 


Not offered 1956-57, 
Economic aspects of geological structures 
Ucular reference to the raw materials ne 


and compositions with 


essary to moder: iv t 


par 


(309) 


Courses of Instruction 
—_—_———є——.—-—-—-— ———-————-—-—— 


142 Geomorphology (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
The nature and evolution of earth forms. 
151 Crystallography (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
Elements of crystal structure, 
162 Regional Geology (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
Lectures and map work on the physiographic regions of the Westem 
Hemisphere. 
THIRD Group 
212 X-ray Mineralogy (3) — 
Spring—evening. 
The structure of minerals as determined by the X-ray method. 
215-16 Seminar (3-3) 
Academic year—evening, ) 


paz : : ont lit- 
some phase of geology with review of current 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITE RATURES 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers, h. D., Associate Professor of German 
W olfram Karl Legner, Ph.D 


з Associate Pr ofessor of German, Execu- 
tive Officer 
James Cecil King, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 


Bachelor Of Arts with а major in Germanic Langua 
са an Col llege— Dep ertmental) —P 
in the Junior Coll 


Ege, see page 66, 
Ren пей: in 


s and Literature 
N А nd tter 
rerequisite: the Arts and Le tter 


t 


addition to tl 


general requirements as state 
i 


І on pages 82-87 

" 3 М "res м 
: 752 and ¢ ighteen ad } р 
the first group; History 39-4 

“lected with the ar proval of 

Master Of Arts ; in Germ ani oh 
"rerequisite a Bachelor ‹ f Art ty 
Atératures hà m this University. 

Required the gen 


al requireme 


,l'equired Work must include a si man lite І г lin- 
Sulstics; ; ] wledge « I Frenc n. 
R . copy ~ - Я с 7 i 
„achelor of Arts in Education with a teachi held т German (Sch 
Education п) —Prere Juisite: the Edu ation curri page 68 
à 1! BEE AET ox 
Required: the German option, page 169, and the proiessional ¢ c ны 
раве 172, 
First Group 
F trst-year German (3-3) 
А year Course: credit is not given for the first half until the sec 
half ¡ I$ completed 
Acad emic year—m ning and evening ег 195; 
The essen ls of German gramma anslatio easy prose 
3 ec : he Staf 
3-4 Sec ond-year German ( 3-3) The Staff 
A year “ourse: credit is not given for the first half ur til the second 
half 18 comple ted 
Academi IC year—morning and ever Ing; 105 
Selections from modern Germar prose; review of y ammar, pr 
Site: German 1-2 г two years of high юі Се 
G “ ч й " 
9-10 7érman Conversati, п and Composition (3-3) Rogers 


Academic year—morning, 


(311) 


49 


141-42 


201-2 


299-300 


Courses of Instruction 


— A 


German Readings for Non-major Students (3) 


Fall—Saturday morning; spring—evening; summer 1950. 


gra ate 


demic credit for graduate students. 
Introduction to German Literature (3-3) 
Academic year—morning. 


Prerequisite: German 4 or the equivalent. 

SECOND GROUP 
Goethe’s “Faust”—Part I (3) 
Fall—evening. 


History of German Literature from the 
Beginnings to the Age of Enlightenment (3) 


Spring—ever 


Century (3-3) 

Not offered 1956-57. 

The age of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 

History of German Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century (3-3) 

Not offered 1956-57. 


Romanticism, realism, and naturalism, 


Twentieth Century German Drama and Fiction 


Academic year—evening. 

THIRD Group 
Middle High German (3-3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


Thesis (3-3) 


Legner 


paring for reading examinations 
ission of the instructor. No аб” 


King 


Roge" 


HISTORY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, DG LED; Pre 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D 
History, Executive Officer 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Profess or 
*Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.I )., Pro 
William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., 
can History 
oland Bettes 


fessor of Eur opean History 


Professor of American Histor y 


» Professor of American Diplomatie 


of American Histor y 


fessor of European History 


Associate Professor of Latin Ameri- 


Thompson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His- 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
Bachelor of Arts with 

= rerequisite: the Arts 
Slectives must in 


E Required: 


a major in History (Со! 
and Letters curri 
lude His 


umbian College—Field-oj-St 
culum in the Junior Colle 


ве, sce page 
tory 39-40 and 71-72, 


q the general requirements as stated on pages 82-87 and the grade of 
Pass on the History major examination at the end of the senior year 
The major, centered on the study of the rise, development, and spread, and 
the Continuing challenges of W estern civilization, is attested by a major examina- 
Hio nder the guidance of an adviser the student will arra: ge his program in 
Ory to attain a balanced coverage of (1) th of civilization in Eu pe 
an "- of the Frenc h Revoluti N, (2) the spre Western cu ture through- 
moder mae since the close of the ülteenth century, (3) the histor с problems 
ona 1 industrial civilization from the beginnings of the Industrial Revoluti 
Tor (4) the relations of the major natıons of Europe a America the 
taining ee since the Napoleonic Wars A six-hour rese arch inar to g 
and ў prosen mental te hnıques 18 E required part ol each f progra 
student’, ша (History 199-200) 18 offered as a mear inte gr ting the 
relating to гра standing of the continuity of Western civ IZatior 1 г detai 
Subject. which FA => Des e zac re t "Co 
the Executive On ivatla € in t е olfices of t} е in ( ( 
Neer of the History Department 
l te HU, ој € узае а major in Latin American Cit “ization (Columbian C 
Unior Сашы, абу) rerequisite: the Arts and Letters rric 
ix І » SCC page 66. 
“ракаў 16: the general requirements as sta 


ted on pages 82-85 
ы on the American Civilization major ex 


amination at the end of the 
Amin, > * COOrC inated held of knowl аве upon wi the stu nt w ‚ 

governed includes the Political and socia histor , the e 4 development. the 
orks бач . Structures and international relat ons, and the principa «н» 

Provides a writers of the Latin Americ: п repul The D ent od a 

ing himself ro seminar (History 197-98) intended то assist the student in pr 

Which banks зара major , Xaminati n, For 1 irti ст leta е the pam; et, 
re “dle in the Office of the Dean of Co umbian ( ine 


* On Sabbati. 


al leave fall Semester 1956-65. 


(313) 


314 Courses of Instruction 


Master of Arts in the field of History (Columbian College). —Prerequisite: the 
Ba lor of Arts with a major in History from this University, or the 


degree of 


equivalent, he approval of the Department. 
Required: the general requirements for the degree, 
Of the twen 1 hours of required second- 
i six must be in third-group history courses; 


as stated on pages 89-9% 
and third-group courses 
а 


y the least 


(exc 
maxi f six may in a ely related field outside the Department 0 
approved by the Department. Master’s candidates are responsi 
in order {0 


tors of second-group courses for extra work, 


g with ins 
iduate credit for such courses 

Master of Arts in the field of L ія American Civilization (Columbian College): 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin America® 
is University, or the equivalent, and the approval 0 the 
American Civilization 
І requirements for the de gree, as stated on pages 892% 
ations will embrace political and soc? 


develop” 
е written 


reher sive exar 


structures and national relations, economic 


iterary works of Latin America. The thesis may b 


in anv one of these four fields, All courses must be approved in advance 
the А p iser 
Doct f Philosophy (Graduate Co uncil). See page 97 : 
Education with a teachin held in History (School of Eds 


Jucation curriculum, page 68 , 
à ulum, f isted 


ғ option, pages 169-70, and the professional courses І 


First GROUP 
39-40 The Development of European Kayser, Davis 
"1viliza Thomps? 


rning and evening; summer 1956, j 
WA M іс, а 
litical, social, econom "on 


the Old World from ancient times to 1715 


Haske“ 


гоў Й е Civilization Koenig, 


summer 1950 


ring and even 


res. First half: the political, social, econ б 
world getting 


and siturai for s of the United States in their 
1492 to 1865 а alf 1865 to the present. 
SECOND Group* 
» stl 
ns pet уў 
109 Thou tern World I: Ka) 
An 
—morning i 
y 
- а > > - 4 „есе, 
Intellectua nd ial awakenings in the Near East, Greet 
R « al art, letters, ү р} und ence 
«аў 
T 
"ELLE ciis m ME | төз through 196 im 
Я res 161 {моо 


History 
| ТИШН... 


110 Thought and Culture of the Western World II: 
the Middle 


Ages and Renaissance (3) 
Spring—morning, 


Christian thought from Augustine to Thon 
the classical revi 


of the Western World III: 


vation through the Age 7 


119 Thought and Culture 
from the Reforn 
Reason (3 ) 


Not offered 1950-57 


€ growth of Рк 
Чоп; the scient 
and letters, 


ific revival; 
120 Thought and Culture of the Western World I} ; 

Intellectual Aspects of the Modern A 
Not offered 1956-57, 


The evolution 
thoritarianism і 
and technology 


of democratic and soci 
n religion and in pol 
» fomanticism and re 


апт 
130 Nationalism (3) 
Summer 1956. 


The historical evolution of п 


145-46 Russian History (3-3) I 
Academ 
First half: Russia and Eastern Europe 862 


1 century, Second half: 20th century Russia in it 
lutionary і 


nases 


1 1: 
10dern natıona ism, 


ІС year—eveni 


Ё 


the Toth 


‚and totalitarian [ 
147 Economi History of Europe (5) 
Fall—mornir 


А survey 


148 O 


irom 


ancient times to 1} epr 


versea Expansion of Eur: 


Fall—mo 


ming, 


149-50 E “ropean Diplomatic Hist 


tory , Davi 
(3-3) 


A ade mic 


year—n 
Bac kground of 
Uces 


lorning. 


€ Europear 


and relat 
Policies and 
h 


actions of the great [x 


Powers and their st 
alf, to 1878; second half, y 


зав Aquinas; humar 
f » fine 
» Fise of vernacular literatures, the е: 


1 " te або 
testant polity and doctrine; the Counter-Reforn 
rationalism and the Enlightenment 


Kayse 


al concepts, liberalism and 
itics, the impact of modern 


it; arts 


e 


ша 


IOI 


163 


164 


100 


sh History (3-3) Koenig | 


ic year—morning. 


and economié 


A survey of the development of у litical social, Tiri 
inst ms of lasting significance in the English speaking world. Ё? 
half, to 1689; second half, since 1689. і 


Ancient America Davis 
Not 


A study 
North and 


nt 
1950-57. 


f the Maya, Aztec, 


South America, 


ffered 


Inca, and the other early civilization 


Davis 


Iberian Background of Latin America (3) | 


Not offered 1956-57. 


History of Spain and Portugal, with emphasis on developments leadi 


of the Spanish and Portuguese € empires. 


to the rise and decl 
Latin American History: 


Fall—evening 


Davis 


Col onial Period (3 ) 


1 


Political social, and institutional developmet 
and P merica from the conquest through the wa ! 
pendence. : 


Sprir summer 1956 
S d 
9.52 : + che 9 
Deve nt of the independent South American states in th 
and 200 ıturies. is 
: . ,j Рай 
Mexico and the Cari ibbean since Independe nce (3) y 
Not o 1956-57. Р 
E 
r ~ e 
A survey of the republics of Mexico, Central America and th 
bean islands. 


/ mic tory 72 1 

Academic H 172 (3) d | 
ons, intellectual artist achievement? y th 
7-1861; and the Industrial Era, Y і 


» American 
mmer 1950, 


phical approach to national 


the deve 


in 


government, business, science, , the аг 


reiorm. 


History 


174 Economic History 


$ 


, 7 . " 2 Ji У 
of the Ll nited States (: ) G 2 
Spring—morning: sur 


n 


1er 1956, 


Main trends in 
and trade since I 


the Civil Wa г. 


175-76 Political and Constitutional History of the Haskett 
United States (3-3) 
Academic 


i ; t industry, 
the development of American agriculture, inc 


i і сіе ] problems since 
607, with emphasis on tendencies and problem 


year—morning: summer 1956—History 176 (3). 
y е 1 s / v thin the 
The programs and conflicts of group interests in America within 
political and legal framework. 


First half: to the eve of the Civil War 
Second half: the Civil War to 


1940. 
177 The South (3) 


Gray 
Fall—morning. 


Rise of the plantation system 
flict; and the problems ar 


178 The West (3) 


Spring—morning. 


and slavery; the intersectional con- 
1d progress of the New South, 


Koenig 
The role of the frontier in 


181-82 Diplomatic History of the United States Merriman 
(3-3) 


ademic year— mornin 


American history. 


Ac 


& and evening; summer 1956. 


Tendencies to 


loreign cour 


w 


c ic, social, and cultural life of our outlyir в pos- 
session 


‘апааа and th 


e United States ( 3) 
Not offered 


M рүү у 
1956-57. 

The historical ba. kground and п ain trends in the relationship of the 
two Englis] speaking people of North Ame rica 


Current History (1-1) 


Academic year—afternoon 


191-92 


Contemporary events in their world setting. 


318 Courses of Instruction 


Davison 


193 History of the Near East (3) 
Not offered 1955-56. 


The Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds 


Eastern history; the rise and decline of the Ottoman Empire; th 


tion of European powers in the area; and the Ottoman breakup 
into the Turkish Republic and other successor states. | 
195-96 History of the Far East (3-3) Thompso? 


Academic year—afternoon. 


First half: the civilizations of China, India, and Japan from the he 
ginnings to 1600 A.D. Second half: the modern Orient under t 


impact of the West since 1600. 


197-98 Proseminar in Latin A merican 


Civilization (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged 


Davis, Wythe | 


of Neaf 


e ac 


be 


Reading course for coordination and review. Open only to majors 


Latin American Civilization 


199-200 Proseminar: Reading for the History T 


Major (3-3) 


Ic year—evening; summer 1950 


ў £ : : к ‘ na } 
Limited in History. Readings and discussions OM ай 
trend t yf Western « n, including represen 
elections from the classics of historical literature, 


THIRD Group* 


241-42 Conference Seminar in Recent European 
Diplomatic History T (3-3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
244 Reading Course in Modern European 
History (3) 


пр--а 


$; 


Primarily for graduate students 
246 Seminar in Russian and Far Eastern 
History (3) 


Spring—evening 


247 Reading Course in Russian and Far Eastern 


History ( 3) 


"ning. 


arily for graduate students. 
Doron { “. 

$ Approval of the instructor is required for registration in each third-group cour 
Primarily for Master's candidates in the School of Government 


he suf 


History 


‘story (2 Davison 
249 Seminar in E uropean Diplomatic History (3) 
Not offered 1956-57, | 
› 3) Davis 
261-62 Seminar in Latin American History (3-3 


A с 


ademic year—evening, 
A : усь , ! the United States Gray 
271-72 Seminar in the Social History of the United ы 
(3-3) 


Academic year—evening. 


275-76 Seminar іп, Am 


7 askett 
erican Political and Ha 
Constitutional History (3-3) 


Academic year—evening, 


M -Triman 
281-82 Seminar in the Diplomatic History of н 
the United States (3-3) 

Academic yea 


287 Confe rence Se minar on the Devel: pment of f the 


Foreign Polic У of the United States* (3) 
Not offered 1950-57, 


291-92 Seminar ( 
Acade 


r—afternoon, 


3-3) 
пис year—as arranged; summer 1956. 
Prerequisite: approval of the Department. 
Ps e le avison 
294 Seminar i in the History of the Modern Near I 
East (3) 

Spring—evening. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arrange 


Required of all 
istory, 


The Staff 
d; summer 1956. 


candidates for the Master’s degree specializing in 


"marily for Master's candidates in the School of Government 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics, Executivt 
Officer | 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 
Bachelor of Science with a major in Home Economics (School of E ducation а, 
Prerequisite: Home Economics curriculum in the Junior — see page 
The requirements for the degree are stated on pages 164 and 
teachin m Home » Economics (School 


B {rts in Education with a e 
of n ).—Prerec juisite: the Education curriculum on page 68, For 
juirements, see special bulletin on Home Ecor 


First GROUP | 
РЕР : н 
ı Food Selection and Preparation (3) Kirkpatt! | 


Fall—morning; spring—evening 

д 
апа! lysis of recipes 
asd estimating 


Tow? | 


ion, selection, and preparation of food; a 
products; planning, preparing, serving, 


cost of meals. Material fee, $18. 


Clothing: Its Selection, Cost, and Care (3) 


tw 
t2 


Fall—evening; spring—morning. | 
„(к 


. t5; 
1s—the economic, aesthetic, and hygienic aspe sele 
principles of color and design to individua 


Ki скрай 


‚| $ 
а $ 
T} 1 1, dietary $ 
The hase, preparation, and service of foods; die го 
га аг d the nutritional needs of the family; Pe, gi 
of pi » and use of food by the consumer. Materia ۴ 
E r: ра 2%, =: краї 
53 Family Health and Household Sanitation КІВ 
(3 
Spr ) 
| 


° = for 

| i : tion sul ble 5 
yues and unit method of construction r ane | 
l 0 К 


ne с 
тап ibers; the use of desis™ | 


election of color, 


рацеп eir alterati 


fabri Material fee, $8. 


Home Economics 
eee Е 


71 Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) Towne 


Fall—afternoon 


Factors determining fashi 


ns and effect 
1 І 
of the consumer of textiles and « 


relation to modern dress. Material fee, 


72 Household Textiles (3) 


г Lê rnhlary 
n cost of clothing; problems 
h 


historic costume 


Towne 

Spring—evening, 

Properties, uses, and tests of the different textil 
4 ~ : 

and development of Judgment and knowledge of st 

sumer of clothing and house-furnishing ma 


77 Marketing (3) 


ага І 


rial. Material fee, 


Not offered 1956-57, 


Purchasing of foods as it relates to the home and to the institutior 


SECOND Group 


102 Advanced Fo d Preparation (4) Kirkpatrick 
Spring— morning. 
The application of the fundamental 


processes of food preparation to 
à wider range of food 


materials and various services for dif 


Occasions, Material fee, $18, 
106 Quantity Cookery (4) The Staff 
Not offered 1956-57. 


123 Household Finance and Problems of the Towns 
Consumer (3) 


Fall—morning. 


Econ: mi 


problems of the family in modern industrial society: fami 
income appor 


rtionment and household expenditures; laws af 
ecting the home; investments; consumer | 
143 Advan 


buying. 
Fall 


Income; 


ced Clothing Construction (4) 


Towne 
afternoon. 


Problems of clo 


thing construction and flat pattern designing. Materia 
fee, $8, 


148 Food Pro} 1 Kirkpatrick 
Methods (3) 
Not offered 1956-57, 


lems and Demonstration 


Factors affecting 


the preparation 
Perimental vie 


of standard products from the ex 
wpoint; principles of 


demonstration. Material fee, $18 


Courses of Instruction 


Kir kpatrick 


Lecture course on the principles of normal and abnormal human nutri- 
f dietarie* 


Laboratory worl ion and preparation O 


Laboratory fee, $8 | 


154 Diet Therapy (3) 


Study of nutrition as applied to diet and disease. Material fee, $$- 


Kirkpatrick 


re school, and 


nd growth of the infant, f 
id disease 


168 Institutional Management (3) 


Í 
А А Мет д 
pment, and marketing problem 


18. 
" е y. "ү wne 
171 House Furnishing (3) To 
Fall—morning 
| z : В ка? 
| anning from the с, al economic, and Periti 
home furnishings such as 18 hes, floor CO" 


mattresses, еіс. Material fee, $5 


+k 
at NEST | 
in the Home (3) Kirkf au 


Not offered 1956-57 


id relationships 


parent child k 
Kirkpatf 


eri 
tion of time and @ 
f equipment 


the selection, arrangement, and care о! 
АЕ” 


irementó 
] to meet require 


ed schools, 


Ноте E: onomics 


195-96 Special Problems (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged 


Individual investig tion or study under the guidance of a 

the staff. Suggested problems are: marketing tailoring, drapin 
fabric decorations. Program and conferences arranged with 
structor, 


. The Staf 
Proseminar (3-3) The Stafi 
Academic year—evening 


The study of the most recent materials and problems in the 
phases of home economics, 


і 
i 
i 
$ 
1 
і 
і 


JOURNALISM 


Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism, Executive Officer 
Robert Crumpton Willson, A.B., Assistant Professor of Journalism 
Frank Landt Dennis, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
William Vance Nessly, Lecturer in Journalism 

John Vincent Hinkel, M.S., Lecturer in Journalism ( 
Virginia Imlay Cotton, M.S.. Lecturer in Journalism 
Kip Ross, Lecturer in Journalism 

Howard Lee Coppenbarger, Lecturer in Jeurnalism 
Louis Robinson, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 


Public Relations) 


SEMINAR LECTURERS | 


Richard Hollander, Managing Editor, The Washington Daily News E 
James Russell Wiggins, Executive Editor, The Washington Post £ 


Times Herald 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in ournalism (Columbian College DH 
1 

mental): 

In the field of News 
in the Junior College, including Journalism 71-72 and 81- 

nded tl electives in the Junior College be selected from the | 

з, History 71-72, Political Science 9-10, Psyc 


ИТ) 

the Arts and Letters curie ў 
82. see se Jc 

82, вее рш followin 


“аванс en раіў 
1. Sociology 1-2, and Speech 1 and 2, 11, Or 32. : 
of the im 


Required: the general 

red ıe general t 
„еп mus 
hteen Т. ue 


] —Prerequisite 


enced th 


hours of required courses 
in second-group Journalism cours including 115, 137, 151, and 198. Же ! 
electives in Col ian College be selected from the fol 19" 
Business / nistration 147; English 171-72, 177-78; History 18% 9 
Psychology 151, 156; and Speech 137 МЯ 
In the field of Public Relations —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curri 12 
in the Junior College, see page 66. Electives should include Economia peed 
English 11; History 71-72; Journalism 71-72, 81-82; Psychology 1, 25 4! 
I, 2, or II, or 32 
У”, 
Required: the general requirements as stated on pages 82-87. The ir Ма І 
of required courses in Columbian College must include the following: jon isto | 


ре 


dministration, English, ; 

logy, and Sr eech, as аге selected upon the advice of the Jonas 

It is recommended that Columbian College electives be 5© 1s 
102, 105, 106, 109, 14% ца 1% 


llowing: Business Administration 101, 2, 


. , 7 Lh 
174; Journalism 121, 142, 151; Psychology 144, 14%, 145 ' edt 
5 from the required an д 


( the Jour 


121, 143, 145, 146, and such courses in Business А 


131, 137. In exceptional cases chi 
mended courses may be permitted with the approval ol 
partment. 


(324) 


81-82 


121-22 


133 


137 


Training 
spec 
reporting, 


71-72 Sur: ey of American J 


City New 
Tr 
> 


Reporting of Nation 


Spring—afternoon. 


Journalism 


First Group 


ur 
Ju 


Academic year— morning and 


Journalism 71: the newsp: 
and economic life, as a publi 
including tec hniques of gathe 
Opinion, and і 


I 
from « olonial « 


economic, and political historv 


Reporting (3-3) 
Academic year—morning 


Techniques of news 
ern methods of gat 
typing is desirable 


Oratory fee, $7 a semester. 


effects. Journalism 72 


nalism (3 


evening. 


ıper’s position in relation to politic 


institution 


72 


ays to the present and their 


and evening, 


paper reporting, instruction and practice in mod 
hering and presenting г 
Prerequisite: English 


SECOND Group 


Newspaper Copy Editing 
Fall—Saturday morning. 


Editing of news p 
Up, the city editor 
or the equivalent, 


Feature Writing (3 -3) 
First half: fall—morning: 
1956-57, 
Instruction and 


Zine articles 
Views 


practice 
for sale, 
and independ 
equivalent, 


5 Reporting (3) 


Fall—evening. 


aming and practice 


rerequisite: Journalism 81-82, 


1 in the Coverage and 
ial attention to Wash 


rior to publication, 
and his functions, 
unless taken concurrently, 


ington correspor 


and Make-up (3) Nessly 


spring—evening. 


in writing of special newsp 
material for which is obtaine 
ent investigation, 


in coverage and presentat 


al Affairs (4) 


presentation 


г and presenting news 


the copy desk, headlines, make- 
Prerequisite: Journalism 81-82 


Prerequisite: English 1 


der 


3) C by 


and as a private busine 


Geveiopmen 


relations to ж 


ews Some knowledge of 
І or the equivalent, Lab- 


Willson 


Second half: not offered 


paper and maga- 


"d thr ugh ir ter- 


2 or the 


ion of local news 


C tten 


6 Courses of Instruction 


140 Pictorial Journalism (3) Ross 


and 


iques affecting publication, the illustration 
in selection and use of 800 
ге 


standards of judgment 


and editing techniques, cropping for effective 


rtising (3) Robinson 


Spring—evening. 


went, coordination of newspape 


advertising readership, copy 
dministr* 


manage 


т advertisi 
sales patterns, 
ction methods. Prerequisite: Business A 


ion of the instructor. 


Willson 


runications (3) 


. : E 

n to the d of corporate journalism. Writing oy 
loyee mag: . Preparation of annual reports. #5 
para 


use organs, The pre 


= ү 
Ider publications and exterı Я 
1 U 
catalogues, and b 


z aids, 


^ manual les and 
е manuals, sales anc 


Willso® 


— 


144 Business Journalism ( 


Spring—Saturday morning. 


Sf 
f 
Р : : Р : ape 
introduction to the functions and activities of the business P' he 
iblishing industry. Writing for the business press. Report ing 
ws of vss and industry, finance, advertising, and таг 


Hinkel 


145 Principles of Public Relations (3) 


Fall—Saturday mornir 


- r . г ‚ u 
"he press and information office, technique of news releases, f yb 
problem 0 


promotion of feature material, the reheat 
ies and commercial estab 


нё 


addresses as news, 
lic relations in government agenc 


146 Problems in Public Relations (3) 


Spring—Saturday morning 


Case histories of successful public relations programs, di 
relations procedures and ethics, preparation of spec 


ms projects. Prerequisite: Journalism 145. 


orial Writing (2 or 3) 


Fall (3)—evening; spring (2)—morı 
} 2 A uv ) 
Current events from the standpoint of editorial interprete so 
struction and practice in the writing of editorials and cO uk? 

* - : 1 
public affairs. It is re ended that History 191 or 197 
with this course 


Journalism 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


5 


Spring—evenin g. 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as 
contempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and 
the newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment 
on public characters, right of privacy, ' 


| LAW 


Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law | 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
*James Forrester Davison, A.B. LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor ® | 


Гаю 
James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 


Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 
Exec 


John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., J.S.D., Professor of Law, 
tive Officer 
Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 


M.P.A., Professor of Law 


+Bolitha Tames Laws, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D., 4djunct Professor of 
John Wingfield Jackson, B.S.. LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Frank Hammett Myers, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Lev p | 
John Albert McIntire, А.В. LL.B., LL.D., Professorial Lecturtf | 

Lau 

Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
Philip Field Herrick, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecture? m 
George Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecture” | 


al Let тие 


| Law 
Charles James Zinn, A.B., LEER LLM SID, Professori 
in Law | 
Joseph Dach, LL.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law uf 
Louis James Harris, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., LL.M., Professorial Lect? | 
in Lau 
Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate 
John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S, LL.B. J.S.D., Associate Profesfe 
| | Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Associate Professor of L 
| Joseph Patrick Driscoll, А.В., LL.B., Associate Professo 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor sof Ц | 
Crombie James Dickinson Garrett, A.B., LL.B., Associate Prol | 
Lau 
Milton Paul Kroll, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law | 
Eugene William Geniesse, B.S.E., M.S., LL.B., 


1 


Professor of 


Lecturer Y 


1 n 
| е On sabbatical leave fall semester 1956-57 
f On leave of absence fall semester 1956-5 


(328) 


Law 


William Wolcott Goodrich, LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 

‘incent Klienfeld, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

Paul Archibald Rose, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

Herbert Joseph Liebesny, J.D., Lecturer in Law 

Carl Clell Davis, B.S.. LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Lau UE а 

John Alexander Kendrick. А.В. LL.B., Clerk of the ne е 
Court 

Dudley Graham Skinker 


, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the 
Court 


requirements for the - tive Lew (Amer 
і aws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparati ew (4 
ican Practice), 


dical Science see pages 127-29, 131-32 


First YEAR 

100 Agency (2) 

Fall—evening: spring—moming. 

les uperior, 1 

Master and servant (status of agent), respondeat supe Я = 

O! agency relation, a tual authority, parties (disclosed and un 
disclosed Principal), unauthorized transactions, 


notice, notification 


2 ; ^ ~ іе al 150 
110 Constitutional Law (4) Collier, Mallison 
Spring—morning and evening, 
. . е e r е е панад Ie de ж т; the 
Historical introduction, judicial ay proach and methods, doct ert hese 
Separation of Powers, powers of the Nationa Governmen € fed 
eral System and relation of tede ral and st courts 
115-16 


Y , > ^ft 
Contracts I, I] (4-2) Mayo, Garrett 
Academic year—morning and evening: summer 1956 
Scope of Protection accorded 


1 Contracts: spe periormance of 
tracts other than land transactions: damages restitution. Mutua 
assent: offer and acceptance, misunderstandir 8, mistake, reformat; 
Parol evidence rule Consideration, third party beneficiaries, assien- 
ments, conditions, Statute of Frauds. 

125 Criminal Law and Procedure 


А 
(4) N urdock, Cooper 
"all . ; “ e 
Fall—morning: spring—evening summer 1956 


Origin and 


purposes 
Mental disor 


Of criminal law: eiements of crimina 
ders: 


solicitation, attempt, I 
the Person, against Property, and against both; statut 
ent Procedure, with consideration of ] 

Pro, edure, 


and CONST irac y; cnm 


'ederal Rules of Crin 


Courses of Instruction 


330 


Legal Method and Legal Fryer, Benson, Burke 
System (4) 

Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summe 

1956. 


[Introduction to substantive and procedural law dealing with bast 
concepts; training in method and technique of case law and legisla” 
tion using modern case records; practice in use of law books an 

і nce of language in law; legal reasoning an s 
loctrines of stare decisis, law of the case an 
1; organê” 
1 standaró" 


tion of 


145 Personal Property (2) Fryer, Mallison, Garrett 


Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening. 
Concepts of property, including interests created by bailments, lien 
and pledges; methods of acquiring ownership. 

Benso” 


150 Real Property (2) 


Fall—evening; spring—morning; summer 1956. 


yances, post 


Historical background of the law of estates and conve 
sory estates, concurrent estates. 
Ре А ett 
160 Torts (4) Merrifield, бат 


g—morning and evening. 


„а and‏ : : کا 
Liability for harm to persons or tangible things; defamation *‏ 


vasion of privacy. 


SECOND YEAR 
pavis 


200 Administrative Law (4) 


Spring—morning and ev ening; summer 1956 
© 
s F 1 és і { "i 
The position of the administrative process in the separatio: „дй 
s. including the status of administrative personnel, аб ә 
.. 4 * * . . 1 m P 
judicial scrutiny of administrative action, discre adê 


ea 


» to federal administrativ" 
pur 


rule-making—particularly as relating 
205 Brief Writing and Oral Argument (2) 


Fall—evening. 
T 


CUT i я ; о 
Exposition and study of the basic techniques of written, and © a es 
h student will be required to write, ad 


tentions based on the actua 


argumentation. Ea 
paper, a brief pres ing con 


unargued case 


à 


: BE Weaver 
210 Business Associations (4) 


Sprin 2—morning and evening. 
g 
Contrast of the 


rms ol 
partnership and corporation as alternative forms 
Organization: 


formalities, 
organizing partnerships and corporations mmm 
ciation 
capital contributions, share structure; pe lems of operation r u 
v rs: X › 

between pere rs; roles of sharel hold ers, directors, officers; c 


1 k : solution 
devices: distributions to owners; voluntary reorganization; dissol 
and termination. 


ы 
ua 


Civil Procedy re (4) 


Burk« 


Fall—morning and evening; summer 1956. 

- ; 4 : Mese »rob- 
Pleadings, discovery, joinder, forms of trial and related proof p 
lems, Е; i 


asis 18 on Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 


and other 
modern codes. 


219 C 


$e 
"ntiicher 
“тага Paper (4) Orentlic 
Fall—mo ming and evening; summer 1956 
Bills of exchange, Promissory notes and checks, espe 
egotia able Ins 


pecially under the 
truments Law. 


rentlicher 
224 Commercial Transactions (4) Orentliche 
Spring—morning and evening. 
The law relating to the sale and distribution of goods, and to the 
Security financing R devices utiliz ed in this connect ion, with particular 
attention to the effect of uniform laws, 
2 — 
230 Conveyances (2) yr 
Spring—evening. 
Land contracts, conveyances, recording; easements Profits, covenants, 
and equitable servitudes; adverse Possession and adverse user. 
7 - . . 
“35 Domestic Relations (2) 


n 
Mallison 
Fall—p norning and evening: summer 1956, 


Marriage, annulment, and divorce: adoption and custody of 
economic relations, 


240 Evidence (4) 


I ryer 
Spring- morning and 'vening: summer 1956 
Functions of court and jury; qualification and examination of wit 
Nesses; oa relevancy and scientific evidence; proof of Writings 
е hearsay rule. 


Courses of Instruction 8 


oo 


ы 
n 


ty 
т 


N 
SI 


о 


РГУ et vrai SS 

Federal Jurisdiction (2) Соорё | 

Fall—morning and evening 

Constitutional and statutory origins ol federal courts, cases arising 

under the laws and the Constit: ion, diversity of citi izenship, ju 
re and jurisdiction, lir mitations 9 


dictional amount, removal proce 


urisdiction, state and federal conflicts, substantive law арЁ 


federal 
by federal courts. 


Y n 
Future Interests (2) Bens? 


morning and evening; summer 1956. 


Spring 
Future interests at common law and under modern statutes «а 
tions, powers of appointment, rule against pe 


struction of limitati 
priscol 


ties. 


Insurance (2) 
Fall—evening. 
The insurance device in life, property, and other risks. 


M urdod* 


International Latw (4) 
Spring—morning and evening. 


m 
The basic course. General survey of rights and duties of states. ‘oh 
cla! 


yf war peace, including nationality law, internationa Work 
pacific settlement of disputes, treaties, United Nations ап 
Courts а study of source materials of International Law. 


کک ڪڪ 


«geld 
Labor Law (4) Merrifiel 


Fall—morning and evening. Í 
h EM й 
Law governing labor-management relations, organization a е 
sentation of employees, regulation of economic weapons y ¡our 
ment of collective bargaining agreements, inter-union an 
union relations. 
' ' fe 
Legal Accounting (2) 
] 


Fall—morning and evening; summer 1956. jr 
app 


A study of elementary accounting principles and techniques 
tion of accounting principles to legal problems | 
Mallis | 


Legislation (2) 


Spring—evening; summer 1956. ion | | 


The І egis! ative process, with parti ul ar emphasis on its opent | і 


state governments; legislative organization AN 
in terpretation 


Law 


А " 
"A : Е BR o Secoli 
274 Taxation—F ederal Estate and Gift (2) Drisc 
Spring—morning and evening 
Specific problems 


in federal estate and gift taxation, with consider 
tion of relevant st 


ate inheritance tax problems 


379 Taxation—F 


115 


'ederal Income (4) Fey, Driscoll 
Fall—evening; spring—morning. 
À study of the federal 


income tax, including construction of statutes 
Practice 


and procedure, and legislative policy, 


285 


Trusts and Estates (4) Weav 


Fall—morning 


ет 
and evening; summer 1956. 


t execution of wi 


problems of construction, rev: 


on ntary power; intestate succession 


est 


vi < 
VIVO: 


and testamentary; administration of dece lents 
estates and trust estates 


295 Unfair Trade Practi es ( 


Fall—morning and evening 
Unfair 


marks, trade names 
tection of 
ederal Т 


4) W eston 


trade Practice t 


at cammon law and under statutes 


copyright law; misappropriation of ideas: pro 


ipetitors and consumers against false advertising 


under 
ade Commis lon Act; resale price maintenance ide 
State Fair Trade Acts; miscellaneous business practices 
THIRD YEAR 
300 Admiralty (2) Das 
Spring—evening. 
Federal and state jurisdiction: jurisdiction over waters, craft, с 
Facts, torts crimes, in equitable matters, etc.; laws applicable t 
Maritime Workers and 


d maritime liens 


303 Aviation Law (2) 


(2) 


Fall—evening. 


Prog ivi 

e ч r l bl 
conr dure before Civil Aeronautics Board; legal problems arising ir 
ti nection with air transportation and airports, international зад 
ons and Organizations. 


307 Comparative L 


Fall—evening. 


The Civil 1 


aw (4) 


aw System: 


h general introduction to foreign law 

n е ña К f I eign D 4 
“ай 2 by Roman Law and the modern French | aw; V 
Study o administration of jus 


: tice, lega] institutions, and met} 
Inter : , 18 15, and met 
national law Practice and working with 


foreign lawyer 


334 


Courses of Instruction 


309 
313-14 


دی 
20 


we 


“а 


ws 
vi 


w 
y 
o 


Conflict of Laws (4) Collier 


Fall—morning and evening; summer 1956. 


Є , * . . . . . . е 2 n 
Study of cases involving foreign elements; principles of jurisdictio 
and limitations upon its exercise; procedure. torts, workmen $ са 
pensation, contracts, property, family law, administration of estat 


business associations. 

E b A e ^ lief. 
Constitutional Interpretations (2-2) Collie 
Academic year—evening 


Advanced course in constitutional law. The Constitution and consti, 
tutional tradition; doctrines of limited government, separation 
powers, implied limitations on legislative power, and significance 
*due process" in current constitutional developments Introduction 
comparative constitutional law, with studies in the constitutiond 


of selected states of the Union. 


Creditors’ Rights (4) 


Summer 1956 


: i eyan 
of unsecured creditors; judgments, fraudulent convey ү, 


Reme 
rg’ эге "fts equity , »ceiverships, an 

itors’ agreements, equity and statutory receiverships, 4 

The general approach is that of law administration. 


ruptcy 


Current Decisions (2-2) Westo” 
Aca year—morning and evening. 

Required of, and limited to, members of the student staff of the М; 
Review. , 33 
Federal Anti-Trust Laws (4) wem 
Spring—evening. ‚т 
Restraints of trade at common law and under Sherman MU «й 


- - я ~ Br "lo "t$ i 

Act of 1890, Federal Trade Commission and Clayton, Act exclusive 

gers, monopolies, price-fixing agreements, trade associations, si сор?” 
patents а 


s, tie-in sales, and trade boycotts; 


dealing agreem 
rights under anti-trust laws. 


Jurisprudence (4) 

Not offered 1956-57. nint 

particularly the tit 
theories 0 and 

the SCOP" qe. 
itional © 


History of jurisprudence; schools of jurists. 
teenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; 
the nature of law, law and morals; law and the state; dit 
subject matter of law, sources and forms of law; the tra 
ment; analysis of general legal concepts. 


Merri“ 


Labor Arbitration (2) 


1957-58 and alternate years «yet n 
c ntve hareatnine: role of И 

Labor arbitration and collective bargaining; role ments; P 

negotiation and administration of collective labor ARTE 

tices, procedures, and substantive issues in labor arbitrator. 


———_. 


Law 


335 


341 Labor Standards and So 
Legislation (2) 
Fall—eve 


ning, 


Legal рг blems ar 


ising under 


cial Secu rity Merrifield 


line with 
federal and state tatutes dealing with 

| : | mnt is placed upon 
abor standards and social security, Particu ar emphasis 18 P EE 
the regulation of Wages and hours, workmen's con pensation, and insur- 
ance against unemploy ment 


Le 
Fall- 


ve Drafti 


“evening 


ed j tion and pra 
349 Local Government Law ( 
Fal eve 
)bjectives of 
, n= 
intergove Cntal relatior 
lawmal community 


in 


Mortgage s (2) 


1957-58 and alternate 
Security 
ment, anc 


years, 
interests m real 


і extinguishment, 


Patent Law ]* (2) 
Fall 


—evening. 


> of 


and correctio 


tection of 


Property, their creation, transf 


patents, trade-marks and 


patents: gove mmer 


and old age 


Mallison 


ппа! 


Organization 


and development 


Orentliche: 


enforce- 


d copyr 


patent; 


n oi patents; precedent 


conditions 


Harris 


It ownership; protect 
abroad: economic and social functions of patents 
6 › рае Й; 
362 / atent Office Pra tice? (2) Rose 
Sr ring—evening. 


1 


I ractice; ar 


l and 


365-66 I 


ten: T ] . » 
aten Trial Practi, eC urt* 


interference procedure, 


(2-2) Geniesse 
Academic year—evening. 
Practice before the I nited States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
fed courts 
may be elected instead of Law 385-86 to sat the 
Court requirement 
* Patent 1 
tad Law T рама should take Law 350 and Law +65 concurrently in the fall semester 
only } 1“ an “aw 366 с urrently in the spring semester Law 66 may b 
Y students Who are taking 9r have taken Law 1 


be taken 
359 


РЕ ЮУ 


И! 
E 
1,4 
g 
Е. 
3 

EH x 


336 Courses of Instruction 4 


370 Public Utilities (2) Frye 
1957-58 and alternate years. 
Regulation by federal, state, and municipal authorities concerned with | 


licensing, rates, services, and practices, with emphasis on federa 
regulation of interstate operations; judicial review. 

BR -her 

376 Restitution (2) Burke, Orentlich® 


Spring—morning and evening 
Remedies at law and in equity for restitution of benefits conferre? 
especially as based on the concept of unjust enrichment. 


. т icher 
380 Suretyship (2) Orentlich® 
Not offered 1956-57 


: ^ пама» jon 
зе law of suretyship, especially in the context of accommoda 
with attention 219 


credit and commercial and financial practices of 
informal and non-consensual suretyship relations and the place iy. | 


suretyship principles іп the solution of legal problems genera 


3% c- 86 T rial Prac tice Morris. Kirkland, Edgerton, Муса 
" " r 7 
Court (2-2) Jackson, Herrick, Monk, Ken и Й 
| Skinke 
Academic year r nd evening 
ay я 4 Р га] ай 
Trial оі ul tactics and techniques; pre-trial 
court roor roc ıt to Federal Rules mo 
To be taken in the senior year. Prerequisite: Law 215 and | 
291 World Law (2) 
Not offered 1956-57 zi 
‘ J 4 
International organization; the legal aspects of the United Nat 


GRADUATE COURSES 


401 Administrative Law Seminar (2) 


Spring—evening. 


Group study of specific problems in administrative law. y 
Murdo 


404 Comparative Law Seminar (2) 
Not offered 1956-57 


Group study of contemporary problems in 


408 Constitutional Law Seminar (2) 


Not offered 1956-57. 


^ ^ . aw. 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional | 


* See footnote page 116 


137 
Law NS ELL 


. : А р I Мауо 
412 Control and Use of Atomic Energy (2) "i 
Spring—evening. 
oe 1 1 4 : : ^ r f atomic ener y 
Various legal problems involved in the control and use of a овак > 
will be examined, including the Atomic Energy Act, the pd un 


: : ecurity probl f safe- 
lying the present government monopoly, the security pro 0 
guarding ications ш prospective 


t 
atomic military information, the imp ix: 
] legal means of protecting personal in- 


industrial control and use, anc 4 4 

terests against the possible consequences of atomic warlare, 

"rimi ч 1143 tion (7 ‘oope 

410 Criminal Pra tice and Administration (2) Cooper 
Spring—as arranged, 


Group study of the fundamental aspects of 
Special reference to practice before the Distri 
eral courts: 1) ( і 


the law t, searches and sei 
the function of 


ficiency of indict 
motions, 


1 fed 
4 100 


nation, 
suf 


the 


inary 


and 


420 Estate Plan ning 
S 


' Seminar | 


N 


Weaver 
Pring—evening. 


f 


Group study of 


the effective disposition of 
testan 


or wealth, 
owner’s future use, use of 
problems, business interests, 


entary 
ance, tax 
and profit-s 


Rifts, conservation for 
and administrative 
haring arrangements. 
424 Evidence and Trials Seminar (2) 
Spring—evening. 
Study of selected problems 
Proof and expert testimon 


the Uniform Rules of E 


of forensic medicine, 


sur- 


pensior 
Fryer 


involving presentati Mm of documentary 


y in connection with the reforms sought by 


"dence and recent developments in the held 


428 Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Kleinfeld 
Spring—evening. 


A lecture and discussion course dealing with +} 
and Cosmetic Act and gover mental 


ernment and industry Viewpoints 


controis 


are с msidered 
Government Contracts І (2) 


Fall—evening. 


431 


A consideration of the basi 
enter into contra ts; the 
Normal and war 

ment, includ 


power of the Fed 
nature and 


or defense powers a 
ing administrative and legis ative policy 
Orms of contracts; standard Clauses; advertised bid 


‘ems; negotiated contracts; modification of contrac 
tractual claims, 


procure- 
Procedures: 
lure prob- 
ts; remedies on сор- 
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432 Government Contracts II (2) McIntire 


Spring—evening. 


ial problems in government contracts, including adjustments and 
1 procedure for prosecuting claims under government contracts: 
attempts at price, cost, or profit control; termination, 


Murdock 


437 International Law Seminar (2) 
Spring—evening. 
Group study of contemporary problems in international law. 


442 Labor Law Seminar (2) Merrifield 


Spring—evening. 

Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. 
446 Law of Money and Monetary Obligations (2) 
Not offered 1956-57. 

Introductory survey of the provisions of public law by 


із administered, relating particularly to the Federal К 


the legal character of money and of monetary obligations; lega 1d, 
the “dollar-for-dollar” rule and its limitations; protective clauses en 10 
commodity, and index clauses). Particular emphasis will be gl 


the law relating to foreign money 


449 Law of the Near East (2) 
Not offered 1956-57. 

A study of the law of the Arab countries, including the bas Ай 

ciples of the Islamic law, an analysis of the present day СО e coun 

investigation of the Western influences on the laws of the AÑ 


tries. 


Legal Problems in Modern Methods of 
Warfare (2) 


> 
^ 
JA 


I ill—ev ng 
The contemporary international law of war: legal 
psycholog 


regulation of hostilities; the spec ial problems of atomic, 


methods of coercion (economic, political, vical, 1 


and chemical weapons; war crimes. 


459 Military Law and Jurisdiction (2) 


Not offered 1956-57 


Sources of military jurisdiction; military law proper, in fte 
martial jurisdiction and procedures before, during, and 4 men 
tary government; martial law; laws of war ар treat 
offenders. 


— 


63 Regulation of Com munication Media (2) Mayo 
493 [4 ] 


Fall—evening. 


An examination o 
in the channels of mass с 
tures, and radio-television; 
mass media and the patte 
vate associations, and va 
comparative utility of var 
policies affecting these 
functions of t} 


1€ 
Cx 


ıe Federal 
466 Regulation of Se 
Markets (2) 


Spring—evening. 


A study of state and feder 


tion of securities to the p 
regulation of securities ma 
Chasers under such statut 


statutes administered by th 


469 Research in Patent, Tr 


Law (2) 
Fall—as arranged; sprin 


Registration is limited 
Patent Law and re 
Seminar, and who 
With a y 
to the Dean at least опе mc 
1з permitt for one sem 
pleted within the semester. 


tc 


have at 


71 Research in Public Lato (2) The Staff 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged, 
Registration is limited to students who have previously had a se 
inar or comparable course in the field of the proposed research a ! 
Who have at least а В average. À request in writing, à pro f 
Posed outline of the topic of research, must be submittec е De | 
М i І . } 
at ¡Cast one month Prior to registration day Registration is per 
mitted for one semester only and the work must be completed within 
the semester, 
f 
— rm * " І 
475 Taxation- Corporate ( 


Fall—evening. 
Case law and 
Corporations: analysis of 
Stock, reorgani ations and 
liquidations. 

Panies, 


sales of by 
accumulated earning 


f the legal doctrine relating to regulatory practices 


urities and Securities Kroll 


g—as arranged, 


lated courses including, as a rule, Trade Regulation 


’roposed outline of the topic 


1954 Internal Revenue С, 


Law 339 


)mmunications, LC, newspapers, motion pic 
analysis of the operational structure of the 
rn of control exercised by government, pri- 
rious community groups; appraisal ої the 
ious regulatory techniques for implementing 
dia; special emphasis will be placed on the 
»mmunications Commission 


al laws governing the offering and distribu 
ublic by corporate issuers and others, the 
rkets, and the rights and liabilities of pur- 
ез. Particular emphasis will be given to 
е Securities and Exchange Commission. 


ade-M ark, and Copyright Harris 


0 students who have taken Substantive 


least а B average. А request in writing, 
of research. must be submitted 
nth prior to registration day Registration 
ester only and the work must | 


DE com- 


2 Driscoll] | 


sions 


Piicabie t 
corporate ] rede tions i І 
nergers: sible ( porate 
"55 enterprises; personal hol ling 
s tax nd 


—— 


і 
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478 


492 


495 


Taxation of Foreign Income Seminar (2) Driscoll 
Not offered 1956-57. 

Group stud; 
taxation ої non-res 
and estate taxation treaties; consideration of legislative proposals 


: en war a 
of methods of taxing income received from abroad ай 


із of principal income taxat 
fof 


nt aliens; analy 


taxation of foreign income. 
Не ; й :ecoll 
T axation—Oil and Gas (2) Driscol 


Spring—evening. 


А study of the case 


to percentage depletion, sal 
transíers of interests nd gas properties; legal asf 


| ects of finant 
ing methods in oil operations; application of partners 
f the 1954 Internal Revenue Code 


and corporation provisions of t 


oil and gas activities. 
a yr coll 
Taxation Seminar (2) Drisco 


Spring—evening. 

E | : federal 
Group study of special problems and recent developments IN fed 
taxation. 

y 
т.) pz > ‚ «(08 
Trade Regulation Seminar (2) Wes 
Spring—evening. 

Gro 
{ 


and f 


ir trade practice 


study of current problems, relating to unfa 


deral anti-trust laws 
¡chef 
Urban Redevelopment (2) Orentlic 
Fall—evening. 

2 i ай "uw ШИИ 
Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing, Ee leg" 
ticular emphasis on programs under currem federal and sta 
islation. 


MATHEMATICS 


James Henry Taylor, Ph.D. 


‚ Professor of Mathematics 
Francis Edgar ] 


ohnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe matics 


Isidor Heller, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


*Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., 4 
Executive Officer 

Louis William Tordella, Ph.D., 1 

Earl Larkin Williams, А.М. 


ssociate Professor of Mathematics, Acting 


‚ecturer in Mathematics 
Lecturer in Mathematics 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics (( 
итап College— Departmental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 

lence curriculum, respectively, in the Junior College, see ваце 97 
Required: in addition to the 


iteen semester hours of Mathematics of approved second- and third 
Courses, 


'ral requirements as stated on pages 82-87 
general requirement a a i 


Master of 
ollege) —p 
tively, with 


Arts or Master of Science in the field of Mathem 
rerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or 
a major 


Required: the general re ]uirements as stated on pages 89-92. 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) —See раве 97 
Bachelor of Science in En "meer 


Bac he or oi nce degree, resp 
in Mathematics at this University, or the equivalent 


а with an option in Mat at (Sch / 
*MBinecring) — For requirements, see pages 135-41, 143, 145 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with а teaching field in Mathemati School 
of Education) —Prere juisite: the I 


Education curriculum in the Junior ( 


E Required: the 


Mathematics option, page 170, and tl 
‘sted on page 172. 


g he professiona urses 


g and eve g r er 
mplex ers: q 
Р \ I 
x k н ! і 
Ha 
Probability determinants; progressions. Prerequisite е у eacl 
of high school algebra and 


4 K schoo Comer 


spring semester үосб—с= 
00 Lirst-gro P course ir 
nm 


mathematics 
dathematics meets 


available for college credit if the student's previous 
e tor a higher г 


the prerequ mbered course 


(341) 


6 


19 


102 
| 103 
112 


Courses of Instruction 
—— 


Plane Trigonometry (3) l'he Staff 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summe 
1956. 

Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration there 


for). 
Analytic Geometry (3) 


Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; 


The Staff 


summer 


1956. 
hool alge 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high sc | 
gh schoo! 


уга, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of hi 
trigonometry. 
Differential Calculus (3) The Staff 
=" . . В . . er 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summ 
1956. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. 

) " rra Stall 
Integral Calculus* (3) he Sta 


> : ә : . o mer 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; sum 


1950 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. 
SECOND Group* 


Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
The Sul 


Calculus and Differential Equations (3) 
4 1 


к : : A e mme! 
18 and evening; spring-—morming and evening; su 
t 8 


Fall—morn 
1956. 


Po ncm er ston 
Mathematics for Engineers and Scientists (3) Johns 


ig—evening 


гас 


2 ۷ 
equations, й 10% 


Topics from advanced calculus, partial differential 
і | 1 ма 4 
Mathematics 134 0 


Johnsto? 


analysis, and complex variables. Prerequisite 
Theory of Equations (3) d 
Fall—evening. 

Advanced Algebra (3) 

Not offered 1956-57. 

Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 


n" 


* Mathematics 20 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


1 3 
Mathematics 34; 


132 Differential Equations (3) 
Fall—evening. 

134. Introduction to Bou ndary Value Problems (3) 

Spring—evening. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 103 


or 142 
135-36 Projective Geometry (2-2) 
А year course: 
half із completed. 


Not offered 1956-57. 


139 Advanced Calculus (3) 


Spring—morning: summer 1956, 


140 Introduction to Analysis (3) 
Fall—evening. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 139. 


141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 


Fa ll—evening. 


167 


Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 


Not offered 1956-57, 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. 


171 Vector Analysis (5) 


Spring—evening: summer 1956, 


THIRD Group 


202 Mathematical Logic (3) 


Not offered 1956-57, 


Theory of Numbers (3) 
Not offered 1956-57, 


237-38 Theory of Functions (3-3) 
A Year 


course: credit is not give 
half is completed. 


Not offered 


п for the first half until t 


1956-57, 
242 Infinite Series (3) 


Spring—evening. 


credit is not given for the first half until t 


} 


Ta yk T 


Tayk T 


Mears 


Nelson 


Mears 


Taylor 


the second 


Mears 


CR T 
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249 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 


o Integral Equations (3) 


250 

Not offered 1956-57. | 
251-52 Theory of Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) Mears 

А year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. 
Academic year—evening. 

255 Diff ferential І Geometry y (3) Taylof 
Fall—evening. 

257 Theory of Groups (3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 


265-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) 


Academic year—evening. 


Johnsto? 


268 Calculus of Variations (3 ) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
270 Tensor Analysis (3) 


Not offered 1956-5 


" . ? 
277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
// і з 
Not offered 1950-57 
3 ' s [lef 
278 Introduction to Topology (3) Не 
Spring—evening. 4 
ч "he Sta 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) The 
diis $ 


Academic year—as arranged. 


T f 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Stå 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


^ ) r of chan- 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Me 
ical Engineering, Executive Officer 1 ао TE 
Jack Edward Walters, M.S. in M.E., Ph.D Professor of Eng 
m tic A 
rt Es. Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical En 
gineering 
Glen Darwin Camp, Ph.D., Profes 


al Le Ur er 1 Engineering Ad 
Mistration 


E . = orial Lecturer on En 
Obert Irving Sarbacher, Sc.D., E.E., Professorial Le 
gineering 


Ad ministration 
Gilbert Cheste 


r Jacobus, B.S. in C.E., M.B.A., LL.B., Professorial I 

turer on Engineering Ad ng 

Kenneth McClure M.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Engineering 
Administration 

awlings Stine Poole, B 
ministration 

Ch 


'harles Edward Greeley, B.S.. in М.Е., Associate Professor of Mechan 
ical Engineering 

"John Kaye, M.S. in M.E., 4 

ing 

Paul Arthur Cr 

ing 


Raphael David Cahn, B.M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical 
John Rhoads B 


71 not 
roome, B.S., Lecturer in Mechani al I 


ministration 


S., Professorial Lecturer on Engineering Ad 


ssociate Professor of Mechanical E 1ginee 


aiton, В.М.Е., M.S., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineer 


Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (School of Engineering) —Se: 
139-41 and 142-43 for statement of requirements 


"тале of Science in Engineering (School of Engineering) —S 
tOr star 


се pages 147-45 
ment of requirements 

Master of Engineering Administration. — See pages 148-5 , REGEN 

| ^ j й Y . > page 5 tor ( : 
„Mechanical Engineer (School of Engineering) —Seı page 15 
ol requirements 
First Group 
, : Greeley 
3 Mechanical Drawing (2) . 


Fall: 


drafting (6 hours) —afternoon 1 


and evening 
Drafting-room fee, $6. 


* On sabbatical leave 1956-57 


AP 


LP ssn а 


— йе: 
E 


¡AAC DAR 
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13-14 
11 1-12 
115-16 


* This course should be completed before the beginning of the sophomore 


4 


Descriptive Geometry (2) Greeley 


Spring: drafting (6 hours)—afternoon and evening. 


Drafting-room fee, $6. 


The Staff 


Orientation and Engineering Problems (2 
| B 


Fall—morning and evening. 
Introduction © 
od of am 


ms in € 


Open to freshmen only. Orientation in college. 
engineering logic and ethics, engineering meth 


slide rule, 
alysis, proper methods of study and work. Simple proble 


gineering. 
The бай 


Engineering Problems* (2) 
Spring—morning and evening. 


Simple engineering problem 
electricity. Training in reasoning, engineering analysis, ар ў. 
plication of mathematics to engineering problems. Prerequist, 
Mechanical E s: removal of all entrance deficiencies 


science and math 


„at and 
dynamics, energy, heat : 


statics, 


gine 


“ын” "e 5 
Mechanism (3-3) C ruickshank 
moming 


Academic year: lecture (2 hours), drawing (2 hours) 
an 1 evening 

= : T 18012" 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Prerequisite or concurrent reg 


tion: Mathematics 20. Drawing-room fee, $6 a semester. 


SECOND Group 
Greeley 


Thermodynamics (3-3) Cruickshanks, 


Academic year—mor 


ние: 
Prerequis 


junior status, 


ev 
в А recle 
cal Lab: ratory (2 -2) С 


laboratory (6 hours)—morning an 


d evening: 


Aca year: laboratory Р } 
er 

AT x ЕТ, „шо 
uDration of instruments: calorimetry; testing of prime sight 
aries, combustion engines, and refrigerating тас hines. re 
1. Mechanical Engineers as m 
‚ 112; Electrical Engine. 7 49 


E 


hour power-plant test required. 
requisite: Mechanical Engine 
Prerequisite or concurrent registr: 


ion: Mechanical Engl Engine: 


Mec hanical , 


139. Mechanical Engineering 116 prerequisite hanica 
ing 115. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Mecha 
neering 132, 140. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 

year. 


Mechanical Engineering 


126 Methods of Manufa ture (2) 


1956-57 and alternate 
years: fall—morning. 


Foundry practices, forging, welding, 


Processes, 
gineering 8 and 


1 


With stress-anal 


requisite: 


1956-57 and alternate years: 
af 
alternate years: aca 


Study of 
and equipment, 


131-32 


1956-57 and alternate years: 


alternate years: 


Princ iples and 


133 Combustion Engines ( 


1956-57 and 
years 


Study of spark-i 


( ignition and 
Perlormance, fuels. kno k, 


spec 


senior status, 


139 Fluid Dynamics (3) 


1956-57 and altern 


years: 


Theory and applic 


103; Mech 
140 Mech ant 


ait 


1956-57 and 


là effect s, b 


iar 
Matics 103; Mech; 


14 


years: fall—evening; 1957-58 anc 


machine tools, inspection, factory 
Inspection trips required, rerequisite 


14; Civil Engineerin; 
127-28 Machine Design (2-2) 


1956-57 and alternate 


year—afternoo 
and alternate years: 


academic year—evening 


ysis computation and design periods (6 hours), Pre 
Mechanical Engineering 7, 8 
136, 140. Drafting-room fee, $6 a semester, 


129-30 Power Plants ( 


Engin cring 


academic year 
mic Year—evy ening 


design, layout, installation, and operation of 


transmission 
Mechanical Engineerin 


with emphasis on heat 
ton. Prerequisite: 


Heating, } entilating, Air Conditioning, and 
dem 

Refrigeration (2 2) 

academic year—morning; 

academic year—evening 


applications 


Prerequisite 
112; Civil Engineerir 


Mec hani al 


18 26 and 1 


alternate years: 


fall—evenin 
fall—morning 


supercharging, and combı 
tion trips requ 


ate years: fall—morning: r 5 


fall—evening 
ation of fluid 
anical Engineering 112; Civil Engineeri 
al Vibrations ( 3) 

1 


ег 


ci rii yp 
== کے‎ sti 


1 
p 
1 . 
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І 
141-42 Management Problems (2-2) Broome 
Ж 1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—morning; 1957-58 and 
| alternate years: academic year—evening. 
| e. 
| Organization of an industrial enterprise; the handling and training | 
і men. Prerequisite for Mechanical Engineering 142: Mechanics 
f Engineering 141, 
| 
| 189-90 Proseminar in Mechanical Engineering (1-1) — Tl 
| 
| Academic year—late afternoon 
ў 
Pre 


189; senior status. 


Prerequisite for Mechanical Engineering а 
Mechanical Engines 


requisite for Mechanical Engineering 190 
189. 


ring 


THIRD GROUP 


‘ ной 
201 Instrumentation (3) Craft 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening 
ж“ А ; rin 
] instrumentation systems Physical De 


neasurement ar ў 
і and commercial instrumentation 


lved in research 


werk; | : „еһе 
202 Advanced Dynamics of Machinery (3) Szebe 
ГА 
| . А е : , фе 
i ] c vibrations of mechanical system ie” 
3 dynamic гез of elastic systems. Selected topics in ¥1 rat 


lation and contr 


E 

Ё "S hely 

ў 203 Advanced Fluid Dynamics (3) Szebe 

К 1957-58 and alternate years 

b Am ; 

Я А r turb” 

| sible and compressible fluids, 

Я | The Sul 

. 204 mics (3) 

і ( 7 anc ernate years: spring evening рш | 
! l 1 і 5 к ў 

E Advanced problems in compression of gases ind liquids; conducti | 

| ! a ing radiation ynvection, 

I volving radiation, ¢ 

Й Maso? 

217 (1-1) 


| suf 
É 299-300 Thesis (3-3) The 


The School ¢ 


for c 
ther Course 


s in tl 
Counting, Bus 


Mechanical Engineering 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Administration, 


iness and Public 
chology, 
Engineering Administration 105 


“Ngineering 
‘Ngineering 
Dgineering 
gineering 
Engineering 


Engineering 


Engineering 


Engineering 
“ngineering 


Engineering 


Administration IQI 


Administration 


Administration 211- 
Administration 2 


Administration 


Administration 


Administration 


Administration 
Administration 


Administration 


^oc 
205 


ree of Master of Engineering Administra 


Geography, 


Engineer and Society (2) 
Engineering Law (3) 
Engineer and Society (3) 
Communication of Ideas 
Management of Resear 
Development (3) 
Production 
Management (3) 


and 


and Mainte 


сь е : с "AT е 's primarily 
3 Engineering also offers the following courses pri 
andidates for the deg 


lon. 


i i ~partme f Ac- 
us program are listed under the departments of 


Psy- 


(3-3) 
” 7 
h апа 
n ce 


Managerial Statistics, Ouality 


Control, 
tion ( 3) 
Economic 


and Standa 


Analysis in 
neering Planning (3) 
Operations Research (2) 
O01 erations Research—F 
; W ork ( 1 ) 
Problems іп 


ministration (2) 


raiza- 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Medicine 

Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Eugene Meyer Professor of 
Medicine, Executive Officer А 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medici 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Louis Katz Alpert, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Sol Katz, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Joseph Francis Fazekas, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor ol 
Medicine 

Harry Eagle, А.В., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medicine ; 

Robert William Berliner, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in M edicint 

Henry Field, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 

John Coleman Nunemaker, M.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medi 
cine 

Monroe James Romansky, А.В., M.D., Associate Professor of Medi- 
cine 

John McCallum Evans, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

Peter Diacoumis Comanduras, B.S., M.D., M.S. in Med, Associate 
Clinical Professor of Medicine / 

Clarence Richard Hartman, А.В., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor ® 
Medicine 

Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 
Medicine » 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi 

Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profed 
of Medicine 

William Travis Gibb, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 
Medicine 


Roy Hertz, Ph.D. M.D., Assistant Clini al Prof: ssor of Medicine й 
f Medici 


sor 9l 


sor of 


Samuel Ross Taggart, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 0 аў 
Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Мейси 
Pearl Holly, М.5., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicina di 
James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 4 


cine Кар fedi 
John Watkins Trenis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of A 


cine jo 

| а Май 
Albert David Kistin, А.М., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of ! 

cine or of 


; . е 5 
Andrew Gabriel Prandoni, В.5., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 
Medicine 


(350) 


Medicine 


Ruth Hechler 
Medicine 


Ludwig George Lederer, M.D., Ph.D., 
Search) of Medicine 

John Eldrid Smith, A.B., M.D., 
of Medicine 

“awrence Elias Putnam, A.B., M.D., 
Medicine 


Maurice Protas. A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Kolin Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
"awrence Jay Thomas, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Charles William Ordman, А.В., M.D., Associate іп Medicine 
enjamin Савы» Jones, Jr., А.В., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Richard ыа Castell, А.В., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Myer Harold Stolar, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Sam Diana Gibson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Walter Lewis Nalls, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Halla Brown, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Ralph Bretney Miller, A.B., M.D., 4 

omas Stone Sapping 

John Christian Ransm 
amuel Jacob М 

Joseph Ney, B.S. 

Joseph Beinstein, 
rank Solomon B 


Wichelhausen, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
Assistant Clinical Professor (Re 
Assistant Clinical Professor (Research 


x и s 
Assistant Clinical Professor 


ssociate in Medicine 

ton, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

eier, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
athan Sugar, Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
» M.D., Associate іп Medicine 

A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

acon, B.S., М.р. A 
lenry Dunlop Ecker, B.S., M.D., 
Jack Jacob Rheingold, 


ssociate in Medicine 
Associate in Medicine 


А.В., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


гепе Gorski Tamagna, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Elizabeth Harman Hill, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ohn Bayne Marbury, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
uis Ross, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
"rederic Dunbar Chapman, A.B., M D., С.М., Associate 
John Ww 1.D., Associate in M edicine 
M.D., Associate in Medicine 
harles Wilson Jones, А.В., M.D., 
ekin, B.S., M.D., 
ge Taylor, M.D., 
iters Thompson, М 
alling Long, M.D., 
“Ugene Solomen Gladsden, B 


Maurice Mensh, M.D., Asso 
Arthur Rosenba 


in Medicine 


Associate in M edi, ine 
Associate in Medicine 
Associate in Medicine 

Р, Associate in Medicine 
Associate in Medicine 

S., M.D., Associate in Medi ine 
ciate in Medicine 


um, В.5., M.D., Associate in M edicine 
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Jarvis Edwin Seegmiller, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Irvin Kerlan, В.5., M.D., С.Р.Н., Associate in Medicine 

Virginia Patterson Beelar, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Lester Sylvan Blumenthal, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Ма 
icine 

Stanley William Kirstein, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

James Francis Ambury, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Robert Norwood Coale, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Israel Kessler, M.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Francis James Murray, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Edwin Pearson Parker III, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

John William Du Chez, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Warren Daniel Brill, В.5., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Marvin Fuchs, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

William Jack Weaver, Jr., А.В., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Harold Martin Silver, А.В., M.D., Associate in Medicine А 

Thomas James Kennedy, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate (Research) in ма 
ісіпе ИР 

Adrian Michael Hogben, M.D., Ph.D., Associate (Research) in Medic 

Jack Orloff, M.D., Associate (Research) in Medicine 

Ernest Cotlove, B.S., M.D., Associate (Research) in Medicine 

James Irving Boyd, M.D., M.S., Lecturer in Medicine 

James Theodore Burns, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Charles Edward Law, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ля 

Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, A B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Otis Bailey Г. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Harry Clark Bates, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Jeanne Cecile Bateman, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Thomas Lees Hartman, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Boris Rabkin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Morton Harold Rose, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

George Sharpe, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ў 

Cyril Augustus Schulman, В.5., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Media 

Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine e 

Abraham Wolffe Danish, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medici? 

Milton Gusack, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Lewis, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Alvin Seltzer, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine с 

Adolph Friedman, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ; 

Samuel Dennis Loube, A В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medici? 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Me licine | 

Nahum Raphael Shulman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


_— 


М гаісіпе 


Stewart William Bush, B.S., M.D., 
Alfred Baer, A B., M.D., 
Jack Kleh, А.В., M.D., 
James William Hol 
Edward Luke Rea, 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

lingsworth, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Robert Felts, Jr., В.5., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Packard Mann, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Maurice Arthur Sislen, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Holmes Crosby, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi- 
cine 4 

Joseph Hicks Watson, B.S., M.D. 

Conrad Gossels, M.D. 


Charles 


сіле 
J 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
» Clinical Instructor in Medicine : 
Joseph Savarese, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi- 


ames Eliot Chapman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ernard Robert Cooperman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Marshall Hannis Jacobson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Gottfried Karl Duschak, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
orman Hartley Rubenstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
eonard Laster, А.В. М.р. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Howard Otis Mott, A.B. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Max Gimble Sherer, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
esse Leonard Steinfeld, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Donald Morgan Watkin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
James Barnes Wyngaarden, M.D., Clini. al Instructor in Medicine 
Edward Adelson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
urt Julius Isselbac her, M.D. 
tanton Segal, M.D., Clinical 
Gerald John Fisher, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Шат Leete Stone, A.B., M.D. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Ted Clemens, Jr., B.S., М.р. Clini al Instructor in Medicine 
James Bernard Field, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
gáamemnon Despopoulos, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Me 
obert Proulx Heaney B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
George Archibald Kelser, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicin 
Jacob Robbins, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Med 


аспе 
ernard Howard Ostrow, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor іп М. 1 
ames Charles Mandes, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medici 


, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Instructor in Medicine 


licine 


106 Living Anatomy 


Spring—1 hour a week, 


An introdu tion to physical diagnosis, with 


special emphasis 
graphical anatomy, 


354 Courses of Instruction 
A A ы”. 


236 Clinical Microscopy The бай 
Spring—3 hours a week, 


Conferences and studies in the clinical application of laborato 
examinations of blood, body fluids, exudates, excreta, 


Physical Diagnosis The Stall 


Spring—6 hours a week. 


ы 
N 


ol 


Covers not only theoretical but practical application of principles 
physical diagnosis as related to examination of patients, 
- e r f 
243-44 Introduction to Medicine The Sta 
Academic year—2 hours a week. 
Lectures covering the principles of internal medicine preparatory 
clinical studies and training in the inpatient and outpatient services. 
The Staff 
320 Medical Jurisprudence The St 
Spring—ı hour a week, 


He - А А T the 
Lectures on the legal and ethical rights of physicians, and on 


legal problems with which the physician comes in contact. 


The Staf 


Clinical Clerkships 


N 
JA 
ә 


Eight weeks as arranged during academic year, á 
Training with bed patients under individual instruction дей a 
develop abi in examination of patients and case taking 4$ 


practice in clinical microscopy. D. C. General Hospital. 


327-28 Clinical Pathological Conferences I The 
Academic year—ı hour a week. ut 

. - ~ опе 

Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. Case — «аб. 

Р ted and discussed by the students and members of t 

, and necropsy findings are compared. 


al, laborat 


acologY 


339-40 Therapeutic Staff of Medicine and Pharm 
Conferences І 
Academic year—1 hour a week E 
‘onferences designed to er ize the application of pharmacolof 


- ~ ; { "- — sp! 
principles to the problems of clinical medicine, University = 5 f 
,. y , 4 ta 
349-50 Medical Conferences The 
Academic year—2 hours a week 
The Sef 
cademic year 
] у Y Da 
ES aff. $ 
personal supervision of the SU siot 


and seminars stressing ж jon Й 
and instruct 


f of diseases idual examinations 
al specialties. University Hospital, 


Medicine 355 
ARA. o 2 - - 
423-24 Clinical Clerkship The Stafi 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year. 
University and Mt. Alto hospitals, 
427-28 Clinical Pathological Conferences П The Stafi 
Academic year—ı hour a week. 


Continuation of Medicine 327-28. 


429-30 Clinical Pathological Conferences III 


+ 
Peery, Halley 
Academic year—1 hour a week, 
Conferences are held at 


the University Hospital. Attendance is re- 
quired of 


students during their medical clerkships there 
431 Forensic Medicine 


The Staff 
I 


"all—4 hours a week for four weeks. 
Organized in 
Purpose of 
bilities, 


: : е ás : TI ^ 
conjunction with the University Law School for tl 
acquainting medical students with their 


legal responsi- 


ng e © = 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 


James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surge) 
Executive Officer 
Harold Stevens, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 
Seymour Solomon Kety, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Neurolog 
Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurolog) 
Robert Henry Groh, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of New 
rology 
Jonathan Marshall Williams, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 0 
rological Surgery 
" C а Ге“ 
James Peter Murphy, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ne 
rological Surgery 
pe в x бг р ш" 
Hugo Victor Rizzoli, А.В., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ne 
rological Surgery 
Anatole Stephen Debakan, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 
Neurology Р 
E ogee ~ А vee 7 0 
Gordon Millichap, В.5., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurol а 
Paul Chodoff, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurolof? 
George Davis Weickhardt, M.D., Associate in Neurology 
Harvey Ammerman, В.5., M.D., Associate in Neurological Surgit 
James Francis Hammill, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurolog 
Garrett Swain, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery P 
Marvin Curtis Korengold, D.D.S.. B.S., M.D., Clinical Instruct 


Neurology 


/ Ne 


sor of 


> los 
John Thomas Lord, А.В., M.D., С.М., Clinical Instructor in Neur® 


ical Surgery 
Delora Fowler Mott, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
Cosimo Ajmone Marsan, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


E 
i i з, Willis? 
249 Neurolo ту: Basic (elective Stevens, Wi 
Fall—ı hour a week. en 
| ы ў i ous 57“ 
Methods used to study the form and function of the nervous 


Lectures and laboratory demonstration 


— SIN 
250 Neurology Stevens, * 
Spring—ı hour a week 

pt? 
: : ment, M 
Introductory lectures on clinical neurology with specimeni 


slides, and motion pictures. 
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nn 


335-36 


431-32 


433-34 


Neurology апа Neurological Su rgery 


Fall—ı hour а week, 


Clinical lectures and de monstrations 


y 7 ] 
Neurology апа Neurolo 


Clinical 


Clerkship 


In conjunction with 335 36 [wo weeks in rotation as arranged d 


ng academic year. 


istruction in history, І ога 
cedures, Attendance at neur surgical operations 
rotation. D. С. General Hospit: 

, Зара б i$ an 
Neurological Conference Stevens апа 


In conjunction with 333-34. Tw 
during academic year 

Clinical conference one alternoon а 
logic study of specimens f 
tion. D. С. General Hospital 


Neurology and Neurologic 


o 
al Sur 


week followed 
trom current necropsies 


al Surgery 


per Stev ens 


Neurology and Neurological Surgery Sh 


Climic 


Two hours a week for three weeks 
academic year 


Neurological out clinic. Const 


Cases, demonstration of 
psyc і 


Clinical Neurolog y 


Two hours a week for three week: 
academic year, 

Neurological inpatient examinations 
M rotation. St, Elizabeths Hospital 


al 


N eurological Surgery (elective) 
Spring—ı hour a week 


Lectures and motion picture demonstr 


in rotation as 


ltatinr f staff 
Jlitation of 4 


tudents in rotat 


in rotatıor 


ation of neurosur 


diagnostic procedures, dispositi 


neal 
gica 


Watts, Stevens 


William 


e 


Six students in 


^ 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


John Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Executive Officer К 
Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetri“ 
and Gynecology d 
George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics @® 
Gynecology Л 
Robert Henry Barter, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Obstetrics @ 
Gynecology / 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, A.M., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor * 
Obstetrics and Gynec ology Р 
Jeremiah Keith Cromer, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 0 
stetrics and Gynecology 
James Albert Dusbabek, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Ph.B, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics 4 
Gynecology е 
Barton Winters Richwine, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyr 
cology 
Floyd Sterling Rogers, M.D., Associate іп Obstetrics and Gynecolo9 
Rufus Martin Roll, A.B, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and OF 
cology lot! 
Caroline Jackson, A.M., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyneco 
James Glover Sites, M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecolo9) 
Julius Robert Epstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics к 
Gynecology ; 
Morton Selwyn Kaufman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in окей 
and Gynecology » 
William Thurston Lady, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
Gynecology ics 
Jed Williams Pearson, Jr. A.B., M.D., Clini. al Instructor in Ора 
and Gynecology G 
Samuel Hazen Shea, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
cology 7c] 
Thomas Miles Leonard, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstet 
and Gynecology | Ж 
Albert Seymour Bright, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstet 


ут 


Gynecology р Gynt? 
Shirley Sue Martin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ant 
cology nt^ 
i ; Р „аяй O) 
Neel Jack Price, В.5., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ar 
cology 
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Obstetrics and Gynecology 359 
Dd EEE. 


Roland Essig Bieren, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 


lexander LeSueur Russell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


omas Ashton Wilson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


Marvin Peace Footer, А.В., M.D., 
ynecology 
Donald Walters, B. 


cology 


Joseph Marshall Friedman, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology 


eon McNeely Liverett, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


William Prentiss McKelway, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology 


William Hurlbert Cooper, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


254 Introduction to Obstetrics and Dodek, Fraser 
Gynecology 


Spring—1 hour a week, 


Lectures and de 


the female repro: 
Nancy, 


monstrations on the development and physiology of 
ductive system and the management of normal preg- 


301-2 Manikin Demonstrations 


One hour a week for 
emic year, 


Footer 


eight weeks in rotation as arranged during aca- 


The mechanism of 


labor and various types of operative delivery dem- 
Onstrated to section 


з of the junior class, D. C. General Hospital, 


337-38 Obstetrics and Gynecology The Staff 
Academic year—2 hours a week, 
Lectures and demonstrations on the Principles of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, 

351-52 Clinical Clerkship 


The Staff 


Four weeks during the academic year as arranged, 


Clerkship with patients, including ward rounds, operating room dem- 
Onstrations, and weekly clinic, D.C, General Hospital. 


360 Courses of Instruction E 


439-40 


441-42 


443-44 


Clinic in Obstetrics and Gynecology Parks, Barter, Sites 
One hour a week for eight weeks in rotation as arranged during a 
demic year, 

Student presentation and discussion of patient problems. . Demonstf# 
tion of equipment used in obstetric and gynecologic practice, 


Clinical Obstetrics The$ 
Academic year—as arranged, 


Students participate in prenatal and postnatal clinic care, observe Hf 
course of labor and deliver patients under supervision, O Ve Up 
participate in the gynecological clinics and operating rooms of the 
versity and D. С. General hospitals, attend bi-weekly дера ба 
conferences and daily ward rounds in the University and D. ++ 


eral hospitals, { 
Clinical Gynecology The St 


Eight weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. 
aS op 
clinics and 


tha è } 1 . 9 . t * al 
Students observe and participate in the gynecological 


erating rooms of the University and D. C. General hospitals. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B. 
tive Officer 
rnest Alfred Watso 
Ophthalmology 


Richard Wallace Wilkinson, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Assistant Clin- 
ical Professor of Ophthalmology 
Caos liber Naples, B.S., M.D. Associate in Ophthalmology 
Walter Joseph Romejko, M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
William Joseph Graham Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
obert Edward duPrey, B.S., M.D.. 
Robert Day, A.B., M.D. 
Melvin Gustavus Alper 
mology 
Scar La 


» M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Execu- 


п Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of 


Associate in Ophthalmology 
» Associate in Ophthalmology 


‚A.B, M.D. Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 


vine, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmo 
Ophthalmology 


logy 


N 


35 The Staff 

Spring—one hour a week for sixteen weeks as arranged 
Lecture course presen 

447 Clinic The Staff 
F 


all—as arranged. 


ting aspects of all the principles of ophthaln 


During medical 
Instruction in t! 
Versity Hospital 


Outpatient service, each student is given individual 
е ophthalmological aspects of systemic disease. Uni 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryf" 
gology 

James Jerry McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Otolaryngology, Executive Officer 

Catharine Birch, A.B., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

Jack Louis Levine, M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

Morris Edward Krucoff, B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

Aram Glorig, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 

Russel Smith Page, Jr., А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor іп Otolary™ 


gology di 
Willard Beecher Walters, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolary 
gology РЕ 
Harry Ward McCurdy, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolars 
gology 
Joseph Aziz Sabri, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology a 
William MacLohon Trible, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolary 
gology 
] The staf 


351 Otolaryngology 


Fall—1 hour a week for fourteen weeks. d 
and diseases 


Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, 
the ear, nose, and throat, 4 
The Sta 


354 Bronchoscopy 
Spring—ı hour a week for two weeks. : 
m 
y : з” se of 
A series of lectures on the fundamental principles and the ы 
struments, including both the bronchoscope and esophagoscoP® 5 4 
a 
LI єзї 
356 Clinic Th 
Spring—1J4 hours a week 
opring 2 hou А „нб 
nent of дю 


Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatn 


of the ear, nose, and throat. D. С. General Hospital. 
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PATHOLOGY 


Thomas Martin Peery, 
се” 


Daniel Leigh Weiss, А.В., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pathol- 
09у 


Frank Nelson Miller, BS, M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 
illiam Newman, A.B., М.р, 


Assistant Professor of Pathology 
018 Irene Platt, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 


A.B., M.D., Professor of P 


athology, Executive 


SPECIAL STAFF FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


John Stewart Howe, A.B., M.D., 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathol- 


09у 
Erving Francis Geever, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Pathology 
“Orenz Eugene Zimmerman, А.В., M.D., Associate in Pathology 
in" Georges Gottschalk, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pathology 
anklin Martin, Jr. A.B., M.D. C.M., M.S. in Neurol., Associate in 
Pat ology 


Associate in Pathology 
Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
ster Walta oe M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 

er Fix, І Instructor in Patho 


logy 
Rehak, B.S., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Pathology 


SPECIAL Lecturers 


an Helwig, BS, M.D., Assistant Chief, P 
Hans (os Forces Institute of P 


Elson Bowm 


athology Division, 


К athology 
р rank Smetana, M.D., Pathologist, Armed Ferces Institute of 
Elizapen 1099 
12,4 LY 
ка „Mapelsden Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Research Associate and 
ologist, Department of Embryology, Carnegie Institution of 
Lent Сірыя 
1ft ў 
of a BS, мр, Pathologist, Armed Forces Institute 
2c 
59-60 Pathology Miller 
Fall—y hours a week; spring—2 hours a week. 


General Pathology of inflammations, 
Па neoplasms Special pathology of th 


(363) 


degenerations, malfor 


п ations, 
© Organs and specifi 


C diseases, 


364 Courses of Instruction 2 


261-62 


263-64 


> 


429-30 


work consists of the gross and microscopic study 
diseased tissue. Special emphasis is placed on the inter-relations 
of the various pathologic changes and their correlation with symp@ 


» laboratory 


and physical signs. 
Necr psy I he Sta 

Academic year—as arranged. | 
the performance 


Students are required to attend and assist in 
necropsies at the University Hospital. 


Demonstrations in Pathology Special su 


Academic year—1 hour a week. 
; re 
; { ; ls # 
representative cases from various hospita 


Gross specimens of 
discussed, 


demonstrated 1 


ў 
бресіа! Lecture! 


Sei in Pathology (elective) 
$ ) 
Academic vear—as arranged. : 
й 4 ics 

Advanced lectures are presented as arranged on special top 
pathology. 

e Ta Mille | 
Medical Jurisprudence 


»—1 hour a week. ў | 
| ляе | 


Forensic pathology and toxicology. The legal an dicine. 
and responsibilities of physicians. Legal problems in ™ 


= 
с 
© 


Surgical Pathology 
Academic year—1 hour a week 


Weekly conferences are held with the student group 
surgical clerkship, reviewing current surgical specimens. suf 
The 


Clinical Pathological Conference I 


Academic year—1 hour a week. tne ft 
Case histor а, 
bers ^ 
ared. 


Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. 
presented and discussed by the students and mem 
Clinical, laboratory, and necropsy findings are comp’ Th sub | 

e | 


Clinical Pathological 


А аде 


'onference 11 


year—1 hour а week. 
| 


Academic year—1 hour a week. ر‎ mo i 
ospital. 


Conferences are held at the University Ho here 
juring the medical clerkships there. 


required of students d 


Pathology 


492 Surgical Path ology Newman 


Spring—1 hour a week. 


A systematic study of the gross and mic roscopic changes in the or 
gans and tissues commonly removed surgically, 


493-94 Pathology Clerkship (elective) Peery, Miller, Newman 


Academic year—as arranged, 


A limited number of students received training in surgical pathology 
and necropsies in the laboratories of the University Hospital. 


PEDIATRICS 


Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Er 
ecutive Officer 

Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Р 

Edward Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatr | 

Leroy Edward Ноеск, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pediatric / 

John Augustine Washington, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor * 


ediatrióó 


ics 


Pediatrics u 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, B.S., M.D., Med. Sc.D., Associate Ciim 
Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry 
Joseph Michael LoPresti, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pedia 
Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr? 


tris 
fat 
y 


of Pediatrics 
Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of P 
George Maksim, M.D., M.S. in Ped., Assistant Clinical Р 
Pediatrics of 
William Allen Howard, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinic al Professor 
Pediatrics 
John Howell Peacock, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Maynard Irving Cohen, AB., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics „пй \ 
Mary Katherine Laurence Sartwell, A.B., M.D., Associate in йи 
Allan Bertram Coleman, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Charles Frederick Stiegler, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Hugh Gambel Clark, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Adrian Recinos, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Robert Edward Martin, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Charles Richard Webb, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics | 
William Stark, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatric Psychiatry | 
Margaret Frances Gutelius, А.В., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Archibald Rich MacPherson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Roland Wingate Penick, M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics , , | 
Herbert Harold Diamond, M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Pediatric! 
Reginald Henry Mitchell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatr 
Robert Orr Warthen, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics |. wis 
Emilie Annabelle Black, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pedis 
Robert Harper Anderson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Рейа y grid 
Warren Godfrey Preisser, A.B., M.D., Clinic al Instructor 1n 
Sanford Leon Leikin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics, m à 
Bennett Olshaker, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric 


ediatrit! 
rofesso 


(366) 


Harold Taylor Yates, M.D., 


Oger Bergstrom, 
George Joel Coher 


Myron Ezra W 
Cation and Training, P 
for the Americas of Y 


256 Pediatrics 


Pediatrics 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D., Clinical Instruc tor in Pediatrics 
1, M.D., Clinical Instru tor in Pediatrics 


SPECIAL LECTURER 


egman, А.В., M.D., M.P.H., Director, Division of Edu- 
an American Sanitary Bureau, Regional Office 
‘orld Health Organization; Pediatrics 


McLendon and Staff 
Spring—2 hours a week. 


Lectures on physiology of the newborn, development, infant nutrition, 

diseases of the newborn, common anomalies and system illnesses of 

infancy and childhood, Medical School. 

Clinical Clerkship—General LoPresti and Staff 
Pediatrics 

Two weeks as arranged during academic year, 


Introduction to Emphasis on bedside discussion 


and group seminars including the newborn. Ward rounds, Five stu- 
ents in rotation, D, C. General Hospital, 


Clinical Clerkship- 


leases 


clinical pediatrics. 


—Contagious LoPresti and Staff 


Two weeks as arranged during academic year. 
Conferences and bedside discussion on contagious and 
Cases, Prevention and 


uon D.C. Genera 


infectious dis- 
quarantine measures, Five students in rota- 
І Hospital, 

Clinical Conference ] McLendon and Staff 
Academic 


Reg ui 


ired, 


year—ı hour a week. 


1 Presentation and discussion by students of current patient 
problems. D, C, General Hospital 


Ward Rounds 


Academic 


Nicholson, LoPresti, and Staff 


year—as arranged 
Bi-weekly 


eral Hos 
I 
Аса «е 


Lectures on normal | 
analysis Sec 


ward rounds, with 
Ital, 


students and Resident “ай. D. C. Ge 


PAPE 
Sychiatry Lourie and Staff 


пис усаг—а$ arranged, 


havior and emotional devel pment, Clinical 
ond, third, and fourth years, 
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457-58 Clinical Clerkship Anderson and suf 


Six weeks as arranged during academic year, 


Full time, including assignment to night and holiday admissions. vid 
studies on wards under direct Resident supervision, Ward roun 5 

Staff and Residents. Twelve students, Children’s Hospital. 
and staf 


459-60 Outpatient Clinics Gutelius û 
; | 


Academic year—as arranged. 


Work in Medical and Specialty clinics including surgery, nr 
X-ray, child welfare, cardiology, dermatology, neurology, 4” 
guidance. Children’s Hospital. { 
461-62 Clinical Pathological Conferences rhe $ 
Academic year—1 hour a week. " 
- Р , : b» | 
discussion of recent patient history and 
iren’s Hospital. { | 
ра” ye The St 
463-64 Section Conferences The 
Academic year—twice a week. " 
Tem mo | 
Discussion 1 problems of diagnosis and treatment of Y 
patients. ]ren's Hospital. 4 
: : Sta 
465-66 Section Conferences The 
Academic year—ı hour a week. 
child" | 
Surgical diagnosis, pre- and post-operative management. 
Hospital, { | 
4 і 
467-68 Clinical Conference П McLendon ай 
Academic year—ı hour a week. Р 
a ` : в ent 
Required. Case presentation by students. Staff and stud 
i 


sion of diagnosis and management. Medical School. fit 
469-70 Ch ild Gui 
Academic year—as arranged. а we! 
н im including 
Lectures to second year class. Clerkship in fourth year inc 
Baby Clinic. Group and class conferences. 


ance and Development 


| 
| 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executive 


Officer 
Ralph Grafton Smith, M.D., Ph.D., 
*rnard Beryl Brodie, Ph.D., Pro 
arold George Mandel, Ph.D. 
Gertrude Diane Maengwyn-D; 
of Pharmacology 
Clarke Davison, Ph.D, 
Moreshwar Vithal 


harmacology 


Clinical Professor of Pharmacology 

fessorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 

fesso ; | ' 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology 

, | 

avies, Ph.D., Associate Research Professor 


Assistant Professor of Pharmac ology 
, a 
Nadkarni, Ph.D., Assistant. Research Professor of 


х TRF 
Eberhard Georg Trams, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Phar 
macology 
SPECIAL LECTURER IN PHARMACOLOGY 
William Vincent Craha 


n Leahy, Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Radioisotope 
eterans Administration Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


г Master of Science іп the field of Pharmacology (Columbian 

s 1 ` ~ Ым ы | 

a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree The 
following courses, or the equivale 


2; Physics 6, 7, 8: Chemistry 11-12, 22, 151 Bioc 


Service, V 


d Physiology 115 117 are recommended as the undergradı 
one aves if the candidate wishes to complete the work for the Master’s degree in 
ONE Year, 
hours ned: the general requirements as stated on pages 99-92 Ж. cen d 
Pharma Я | ured work must include Biochen stry 221-22; > logy 5, . 7; 
se ected 08У 201, 203, 267-68, 209-70, 299-3 The re та! ; Courses ma е 
са rom Biochemistry 224, 225-26, 232: ysiology 150; Bacteriol EY 112, 
1 230; Pharmacology 280. | 
сорай ei Arts or Master of Science in the fi eld of Сето erapy (Columbian 
und "Brady ferequisite: А Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Scienc 

adu 


ate program 


Оору or Zoology 2 
a 


must include the followir £g courses or 
» 41-42; Phys 


» 7; Chemistry 11-12, 22 151- 52 Bio- 
Wishes ы FE j 18 recommended un le Guate elective if the candidate 
E. ’Mpiete the work for the Master's degree in One year 
бу-у ed: Bacteriology 112; Biochemistry 221-22; Р} armacology 262, 267-68, 
29 » 299-300, The remaining courses may | 


be selected from Bacteriolo 


gy 209, 
"hysiology 


» 230: : заў n - 209, 
261, 269 Biochemi 115, 117; Pharmacology 


stry 224, 225, 226, 232: Т 
octor of Philosophy (Graduate Coun 
261 Pharmacology (5) 


Fall—s hours a week. 


Lectures and confe 
Ogical systems as 
to qualified nonme 


cil) —See page 97. 
The Staff 
rences concerning the ¡ 


a basis for the 
«іса! students, 


nteraction of drugs and bio- 


rational therapy of disease. Open 


(369) 


| 370 Courses of Instruction A 


The Sub 


262 Chemotherapy (1) 
Spring—ı hour a week, 


| 
Continuation of Pharmacology 261. 


The бай 


263 Pharmacology Laboratory (1) 
Fall—3 hours a week. 


: : í ў et | 
instruction and demonstrations designed to comple? | 
261. Open to qualified nonmedical students. | 


The suf 


Laboratory 


Pharmaco 


267-68 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged. 


cal studen | 


Primarily for those properly qualified graduate and medi 
seeking careers in pharmacology. { 
3 
7 ar FH est 
269-70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) Th | 
Academic уеаг—2 hours a week. 
à; і : in рә” 
Recent advances in pharmacology. For those interested in Р | 


er га . nts. 
cological research. Open to qualified nonmedical stude 


pr ER | "he 88 
279-80 Special Methods in Research (arr.) The 
Aca ] 


year—as arranged. » 
. кі 
РЕ : í ҚР" al, m^ 
A course to familiarize the student with advanced biochemie соб? 
biological, and physic 


^ : a 

, logical methods employed in pharm 
investigations. Open to qualified nonmedical students. { 
pe SY 


і Y ата | 
| 299-300 Thesis (3-3) | 
: з. | 
Academic year—as arranged, 

=> — 

Required of Master of Arts and Master of Science candida 
339-40 Therapeutic Staff of Pharmacology and 

Conferences I 

Academic year—ı hour a week. 


colo! 
. a Sg "c arma 
signed to emphasize the application of ph 


Conferences d 


a 
principies to the 


problems of clinical medicine. 


PHARMACY 


Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy, Executive Officer 
alvatore Joseph Greco, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacy 
Robert Meyer Leonard, Ph.D., 4 


Pharmacognosy 


Franklin Dero Cooper, М.5., Assistant Professor of Hospital Pharmacy 


amuel Meyer Schwartz, B.S. in Phar., Assistant Professor of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry 


arson Gray Frailey, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law 


ssociate Professor of Pharmacology and 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 
William Paul Briggs, M.S. 


» Sc.D., LL.D., Executive Director and 
ecretary, 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education: 

. Pharmacy Training 

Frederick John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Executive Vice-President, The 
roßrietory Association ; Drug Manufacture 

John Christian Krantz, Jr., Ph.D, Professor of Pharmacology, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Pharmacological Research 

ustin Lawrence Powers, Ph.D., Chairman, Committee on National 


ormulary, American Pharmaceutical Association; Official Drug 
Standards 


evis Eugene Cook, B.S., B.S 


‚ in Phar., Assistant to the Commissioner, 
Food and Drug 4 


dministration; Drug Control 
obert Philip Fischelis, B.S., Phar.D., Sc.D., Secretary and General 
anager, American Pharmaceutical Association; Pharmaceutical 
)rganizations 
Danie] I 


_Lamont Seckinger, M.D., Dr.P.H., 
istrict оў С 


Director of Public Health, 
PGad В 


olumbia; Hygiene and Sanitation 
ryan Morehouse, LL.M., A.B., 
harge of Compliance, 
egulation 

Edward Kazin, Phar.G., 
Porary Pharmacy 

ar] Bambach, 


facturer, A 


Assistant General Counsel in 
Federal Trade Commission; Drug Trade 
Louis 


Associate Editor, Drug Topics; Contem- 
Ph.D., Executive Vice-President, 


American Drug Manu- 
ssociation; Pharmaceutic 


al Industry 
Я Bachelor of 


I a Science in Pharmacy (School of Pharmacy) —Prerequisite the 
for the z curriculum in the Junior College, see pages 67-68. The requirements 
Master p x; n ы; равез 1547357. 
degree of J : cience in Pharmacy (School of Pharmacy) —Prerequisite 
for the € achelor of Science from an accredited institution. The requirement 
8 


ree are stated on Pages 157-59, 


(371) 


First Group 


1-2 History and Literature of Pharmacy (2-1) Ві. 

Academic year—morning. | 

; „М | 
Orientation in pharmacy; a survey of the development of the profes 


sion of pharmacy and the literature of pharmacy. | 


Greco, Coopet 
Sec 


21-22 General Pharmacy (4-4) 


First half: lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hour ) —morning. 
ond half: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours)—afternoon. 


Essential pharmaceutical processes; the theory and manufacture = 
pharmacopeial and formulary galenical preparations; the pha 
ceutical usage of certain classes of substances and preparations. 
oratory fee: Pharmacy 21, $11; Pharmacy 22, $18. 


заба al. TE 


і 23 Pharmacognosy (3) Leonard 
| Fall: lecture (2 hours)—morning; laboratory (3 hours) —morning з? 
$ afternoon. 
i Macroscopic and microscopic. Prerequisite: Botany 1. Laborato 
H fee, $11. і 
| 25 Pharmaceutical Calculations (3) Blive” 


Fall—morning. 


Mo rac 
lication in the P 


The system of weights and measures and their apy 
tice of pharmacy. 


SECOND GROUP 


Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) 


ry as it applies to pharmacy. Study АЙ 
incompatibilities of inorganic pharmaceuus t 
21. Laboratory 


Gre? 


[norganic chemist 


preparations, а 
requisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 


102 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) 

laboratory (6 hours) —afternoon. wi 
2 at 

y of incom у 


Spring: lecture (2 hours) 


ions and a stud 


Cor 
ties. Prerequisite: Pharn 
110. Laboratory fee, $18. 


юй: 


concurrent registrat 


Dispensing Pharmacy (4) 


Fall: lecture (2 hours)—morning, laboratory ( 


Continuation of Pharmacy 102. Laboratory fee, $18. 


- 
N 


Pharmacy 


373 


105-6 Pharmacology І (2-2) 


Academic year—afternoon. 


The general І 
therapeutic agents; 


antibiotic 8; 
Vitamins, 
Pharmacy Accounting (3) 
Fall—morning. 


The financial records required 
Chemistry and Pharmac y 
Products (3) 
Spring—morning 
А study of the 
of the official and 
ganic medicinal 
-hemistry 152. 


Chemistry and Pharmacy of Medicin 


Products (3) 
Fall: 
А cor ti 


synthe 
import; 


organic mex 


aboratory fee, $15. 
P} Tt . 
harmacology II (5-3) 
First half: 
laboratory 
Drugs acting on the central 
System, and on 
logical as 
Pharmacy 166: 


fall—morning. 
(4 hours) —afternoon. 


laboratory fee, $1 
Pharmac ology ПІ ( 3-3 ) 


First half: spring—as arranged. 
Laboratory 


work in pharm 
macy 106 і 


Prerequisite or 


Laboratory fee, $18 a semester, 


Advanced Dispen 


Spring- “morning, 


The study of 
"harmacy 103. 


зета drugs; endocri 


isi istration: Physiology 114 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physiology 115 


chemistry, structural rel; 
important non-o 

s >rerermmier 
compounds, Prerequisi 


lecture (2 hours)— morning, laboratory (3 hours)—afterr 


uation of Pharmacy 110, inc 
hemi 1 ysical properties, 


nal products. 


Second half: lect 


nervous syst 
specific tissues: toxicol 
ays. Prerequisite: Phys 


logy 115 and 117; Pharm 


Second half—not off 
a 1 zical cl : ^" 
4COlOgICal tec inique, 
concurrent registration 


sing Pharmacy (3) 


special problems in dis 


pensing pharmacy 
Laboratory fee, #18. 


Leonard 


inei logy; locally acting drugs: chemo 
rinciples of pharmacology; locally acting drugs; c 


Koustenis 


te or concurrent res tr 


x 

ıding laboratory work the 
and incompatil ICs о 

Prerequisite: Pharn acy 11 


ire (2 hours)- 


tem, the autonomi ner 


RY; diagnostic drug ‚ DIO- 


macy 10€ 


ered 1956-27 
Prerequisite: Phar- 
Pharmacy 165 


Greco 


Prerequisite 
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174 


184 


188 


190 


192 


194 


Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis (3) Bliven 


Spring: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours) —morning. 


Drug analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. Laboratory fee, $18. 


Pharmaceutical Law (2) Frailey 
Spring—morning. 

| , is 

Pharmacy Management (4) Kousten! 
Spring—morning. 

r «е 4 er 

І operations relating to the management of а pharmacy 


Policies and 


Advanced Pharmacology I (2) 
Not offered 1956-57. 


Leonard 


1 . 1 c er : .. con" 
problems in the field of pharmacology. Prerequisite or 


St eci i 
current registration: Pharmacy 106. 
4 
. . : : eco 
Special Problems in Pharmacy (arr.) 6r 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged, 
,n 


Directed laboratory and library research on special prob wt te 
I irmacy an d pharmaceutical chemistry. For selected undergt m 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 102 and 110. Fees to 


ranged. 


f 
Survey (1) Bliven and Sta 


— morning. 


A symposium covering the various phases of pharmacy. 


Hospital Pharmacy (1) Cooper 
Spring—morning. of 
T j 4 са, LIE „ration © 
nd functions of hospitals; organization and oper uisi 
macy; professional and sickroom supplies. £T* 
^ f 
е $ Соор“ 
Hospital Pharmacy: Prescription Practice (1) 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged; summer 1959. е 
' C COE M : су. 
Prescription practice in the University Hospital Pharmacy 
requisite: Pharmacy 102. 
1 e rmac) ой 


Manufacturing Pharmacy (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). 
as arranged; summer 1956 E pital 
The manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals in the 
lective for seniors 


Pharmacy 


THIRD Group* 


x . 4 > Y е Staff 
201-2 Survey of Pharmaceutical Literatur: (1-1) The 
і f pharmaceutical lit- 
Assigned library research on the development of pharmaceutica 
erature, 
203-4 Special Problems in General Pharmacy (2-2) Greco 


Investigations of proble 
ceutical prep 
semester, 


: f pharma- 
ms involved in the manufacture of Mes 
і 1 : г fee, $18 a 
arations on а laboratory scale, Laboratory tec, >I 


206 Pharm aceutical Techno 


logy (4) Greco, Cooper 
Lecture (2 hours) 


; laboratory (6 hours). 


А study of advanced 


manufacturing pharmacy, including formula 
development for the 


different types of preparations, Laboratory fee, $18. 
215-16 Advanced Pharmacology II (3-3) 


Leonard 
Lecture (1 hou r) 


; laboratory (6 hours). 


Special studies on biological assay methods. Laboratory fee, $18 
a semester, 


Chemistry of Naturally Occurring Organic 


Medicinal Products (с 5) 


- Mt. 
Lecture (3 hours); laboratory (6 hours), 


À study of the 
stitution and p 
carbohydrates, 
Oratory fee, $18 


223-24 Chemisty 


isolation, chemistry, and relations} ip between the 
hysiologic action of alkaloids, fats 
glycosides, and tl 


a semester, 


- Con- 
and sterols, terpenes, 
ie various biological products, Lab- 


У of Synthetic Organic Medicinal Prod 


ducts 
(5-5) 

Lecture (3 hours); laboratory (6 hours), 

A stud 


у of the chemistry 
Physiologic I 

compounds. 
Compounds, 


and relationship between the structure and 


action of hydrocarbons and 
Oxygen compounds, 


Laboratory fee, $18 


their derivatives. 
ur compounds, and 


G organo-m 


вип 


а semester, 
/ Phys 7, al G 
1 hour); laboratory ( 


A laboratory 
Stants of me 


226 Determination о Onstants (2) 
Lecture ( 3 hours), 
and lecture 


dicinal products. I 


Food and Drug 


study of the determination of 


hysical con- 
pays 
saboratory fee, $18 


Analysis (4) 


= 
Bliven 
Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (6 hours), 
A study of the composition of some common foods and fo products 
—— .. Laboratory fee, $18. 


in 1956-57 


231 


295-96 
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Pharmacology of Anesthetic Drugs (4) Leonard 
Theoretical consideration of the principles of anesthesiology and lab 
oratory study of the action of anesthetic drugs. Laboratory fee, $1% 


Pharmacology of Autonomic Drugs (4) Leonard 


A study of action and interaction of drugs principally influencing the 
autonomic nervous system. Laboratory fee, $18. 


Experimental Toxicology (4) Leonard 


Pharmacological action of toxic drugs correlated with chemical and 
pathological studies. Laboratory fee, $18. 

Graduate Seminar (1-1) The staf 
Current problems and trends in pharmacy. Required of all students 
registered for the Master’s degree. { 
Research and Thesis (атт.) The a 
Investigations of special problems in the major field of interest “ы 


thesis preparation. Semester hours (not to exceed 6) and fees 
arranged. 


PHILOSOPHY 


і Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy, 
Executive Officer 


Richard Schlagel, Ph.I ). 


» Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

; evt + " " CLE Seca 
" Bachelor of Arts with @ major in Philosophy (Columbian Colleg. Field 0 
Study) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, 
see page 66, 


equired: in addition to the 


grade of “pass” for the Philosophy major examination at the end o 
Year. The i 


upon wh 


ing general he 8: (1) y oi f 
н gic and theory of knowledge, (3) social philosophy, The Departme 
rl Provides a proseminar (Philosophy 199-2 0) intended to ass 
stu : 1 


ent in prep 


aring himself for his major examination : 

п - È У) І 274 } ва rere t 
Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy (Columbian College) —Prerequisit 
an undergraduate major in Philosophy at this University or the equivalent 
пене Бу the passing of this University’s maj examination in Philos 
Ж following Specific courses or the equivalent Philosophy 111-12, 113, 121 

1 4 4 
and 131, 


pages 89-92. As much as 
er hours in course work sl 
'cting second-group courses are 


expect d 
ided of undergraduates А І ex 
field of Philosophy and a al or 
First Group 
51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-2) The St 
Academic year—morning and ever Ing; summer 19$ 
A critical introduction to the problems of modern phil rela 
tion to scientific and social dey elopments 


since the Renaissance 


SECOND Group 


111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) arte 
Academic year—evening, 
H 


istory of western philosophy from Thale 


113 History of Nineteenth and Т. 
Philos ophy (3) 


Fall—evening. 


з to Kant, 


wentieth Century Gauss 


¿ : کر‎ 
A history of ideas and influences explaining contemporary thought 


(377) 


142 


162 


А 


о 


193 


199-20 


( 
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Logic and Scientific Method (3-3) Gauss 

Academic year—morning. 

The study of formal logic and the means of investigation and descri" 
tion employed in the sciences; theory of scientific inference an P 
diction. 
pie 
Ethics (3) 


Fall—morning. 


— 


юбі! 
An examination of ethical theories, the relation of ethics Ю 


science and psychology. 
Philosophies Men Live by (3) 


Summer 1956. P 
The infi : s of, 
The influence upon contemporary personal and social proe guido 
great eastern and western philosophies which have serve dion. 
led man's cultures and institu 

Gav 


for everyday living and mo lr 


Aesthetics (3) 
18 
ga 
in the arts b 
Emphasis on 


Spring—even 


The problems of appreciation and judgment 
theories of the process of artistic creation. 
porary arts and criticism, 

. з *] , — 28 
American Philosophy (3-3) 
First half: not offered 1956-57. Sec ynd half: sp 

! 

A general history of philosop! the United States, © 
the development of European 


Philosophy of History (3) 
Not offered 1956-57. T. 


knowledge and explanation. 


losophies 
Topics in Contemporary Philosophy (3) 

Not offered 1956-57. rhe St 
Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 

Academic year—evening 


Conferences and group discussions 


THIRD GROUP 


Philosophy 379 
КЗЫ S. 


211-12 Seminar in Plato and Aristotle (3-3) The Staff 
Academic year—evening, 
213-14. Seminar in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Gauss 
Philosophy (3-3) 
Not offered 1956-57, 


216 Seminar in Kant (3) 


Not offered 1956-57, 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Gauss 


The Staff 


| 
і 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN* 


William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 

Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education for 
Men, Executive Officer 

Milo Frederick Christiansen, B.S., 
ical Education 

Raymond George 


M.R., Professorial Lecturer in Phys 


Hanken, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Profes" 


sor of Physical Education i: Зор 

Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Professor 
of Physical Education for Men 

William Jennings Reinhart, В.В.А., Associate in Physical Education ж 
Ме п d f 

Eugene Hughey Sherman, Sr., B.S., Associate in Physical Education fo 
Men 


TM ё ce > stur 
includes all the recognized athletic activities of the men 


, ; 
1 ation 1-2 and г 
those students exempt un 


on pages 49-5 d 
^ n $ tua 
і ni all freshmen or other undergraduate 5 sedical 


Education requirements are given ime ol 


lical exam inations will be given at den ina 
isfy the requi irements of the medical €x ше, 
1 a physical efficiency test in the general bodily skill Ils of ait 
er ngth; and in swi г. If the phy sical efficiency 
dent may elect from the following list of activities: 
skills) 


Exercises (stretching exercises) 
ling Exercises (gymnastic apparatus and weight training ® 
es and sports 

er, intermediate, advanced, life saving) 
student wi 


Il be assigned Y 


су test is not passe 1, the 


tiviti he orc 
ctivities in the ler liste uipment 


m uniforms and VA eq P 
не Prered 
hysical Education (School of Education) — see раё 


ion for Men curriculum in the Junior Co К 


69. The requirements бог the degree are stated on pages 173-74 


ural ая 
tram 
in intercollegiate O° деи un 


у is not responsible for injuries received 
an 


е activities of the departments of Physical Education, 


ty therefor 


nd nn nn 


81 
Physical Education for Men а ы 3 
—— Physical Education 


I-2 
11-12 


45-46 


47 


49 


“ть 


| 
е locker and towe 


First Group 
T T 
ў 1 ^ The Stafl 
Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
Academic year—as arranged 


' rel feet 
- o . +s C cer and towel fee. 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. Locker an ‹ 
$4.50 а semester. 


, 


. . ` ‚ һе Staff 
Sophom re Phy sical E ation (1-1) n 


Academic year—as arranged 


el (вее 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. Locker and towel { 
54.50 a semester. 
. 1; er 
Tech niques of Physical E ducation DeAngelis, Kru 
Motor Activities (2-2) 


Academic year— morning. 


à Н “З ie. І fee. ® 
Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Locker and towel fe 
84.50 a semester, 


Methods and Mate rials for Teaching The Staf 
Individual and Dual Sports in 
Secondary Schools (2-2) 


Academic year—afternoon. 


Tennis, golf, 


swimming, wrestling, badminton, bowling. 
towel fee,® $4 


Locker and 
50 a semester, 


Introduction to Physical E 


ducation (2) Myers 
Fall—morning, 


An Orientation coy 


rse presenting the problems of physical 
Vocational analysis, 


ical educat 
scientific foundations, and scope of field 


Introduction to Recreation (2) H 


Spring—as arranged, 
The role of recreation 


munity recreation work: 
types of leadership, 


in modern living; current practices in com 
standards of training, experience, and saları 


aiary; 


Human Anatomy (3) 


Stallings 
Fall—morning. 


The structure of the human body, 


Majors. Also Open to both men an 


Basic course for ph 
“education, Prerequisite: Biology 


d women 


Ot majoring in Physi 
1-2 or Zoology I 


| “ . 
| fee is required for registration in one or more of the 


in 
oo 


IOI 


103 


105-6 


Examinations (3-3) 
Academic year—morning 
inati 
» : , атпа! » 
Cause and correct ion of f aul r body mechanics, physical a sercis 
methods the di mosis of tural defe ts, prescription о and 50 | 
and program adaptation. Prer requisite: Physical Education 49 E 
d 0 
e ТЫШ» Р | Masters 
echniques for Teaching Recreational 
Dance (I) І 
Fall—afternoon. of 
ces 
: т s га! dan 
Methods and materials for teaching the country and socia сё Габ 
America and the folk dances of other зю secondary ycker 2 
and adult groups. Square-dance cal includes. 
vel fam e Р 
towel fee,” $4.50. ort 


* The locker and towel fee is requir 


382 Courses of Instruction 
50 Kinesiology (3) 


Lawrence 


Spring— morning. 


A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the 
action of muscles in physical education activities, Prerequisite: 4f 
approved course in anatomy, 

First Aid and Care of Athletic 


Injuries (2) 


DeAngelis, Lawrence 


Spring—afternoon. 
with special 


Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, 
A prac 


reference to first aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. 
tical course. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 


SECOND Group 


^ x ó A з r 
Physical Education in the Elementary Atwell, Burtne | 


School (3) 


Fall—afternoon and evening. 


rvey 

Physical growth and development of the child and adolescent. Sun ies 

of age characteristics and organization of physical education pri" gt 
n 


for the various age levels in elementary school, playground а 
tlement house programs. Methods and materials of tumbling; 


and self-testing activities. 
4 a 
Atwell, Krup 


games 


dance, 


History and Principles of Physical 
Education (3) 


Survey 


morning. 


of 


of aims, 


phy sical educatio® 


огагу 
education. 


physical 


е 
: : "OP و‎ DES yreno 
Corrective Physical Education and Physical Lav 


as it relates to 


objectives, and phil 


history contem[ 


ysophy of 


ac 
ed for registration in one or more of the 


Physical Education for Men 
~ sical Education f 


109-10 Leadership Organization in the Intramural DeAngelis 
Program (2-2) 


Academic year—afternoon, 


Principles of administration, Organization, and supervision of 
mural activities in the physic 
school, senior hig 


al education program of the junior 
h school, and college. 


113-14 Methods and Practice in Teaching Physical Hankin 
Education Activities (2 to 4-2 to 4) and otal 


Academic year—afternoon. 


Principles and methods 
education activities, 
$4.50 a semester, 


applied to learning and teaching physic i 
: an towel fan 
Supervised laboratory. Locker and towel fee, 


115-16 Method and Materials for Teaching DeAngelis, Hanken 
Team Sports in Secondary Schools 
(2 to 4-2 to 4) 


Academic year—morning, 


Football, basketball, 


nel fan © 
baseball, track and field. Locker and towel fee. 
4.50 a semester, 


117 Methods of Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) 
1956-57 and altern 


Techniques for the teaching of movement as a m 
Tactical work in body 


Burtner 
ate years: fall—as arranged. 


ium of ex 


ression 


technique, composition, 


ind the analysis of 
accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice, | per 
Cussion. Application is made to both secondary school and adult age 
evels, 


cker and towel fee,* $4.50, 


118 Dance Production (1 to 2) 


1956-57 and alternate ye 


Choreography for 
and staging of dan 
ighting, costumin 


Burtner 
ars: spring—as arranged. 


dance Concerts, musicals, and plays. The planni 
ce for TV, dance demonstrations, and folk fe 


g 


vals 


8, sets, make-up for dance performances. Locker 
and towel fee e $4.50. 
121 School and Community Health Programs ( 3) The Staff 
Fall—morning. 
Health services, healthful environment, health instruction. s rces of 
Material for ge 


neral health knowledge. Prerequisite: B 
logy 1-2, 


——Ó———— 
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А twell 


136 


151-52 


Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 

Spring—evening. 

Organization and presentation of health materials for each age level 

Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 

m . 1 . ( а 

Tests and Measurements in Physical Krup 
Education (3) 

Fall—morning. 

Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of test constr 

tion, elementary statistics, 


Atwell, Stalling? 


Camp Leadership (1) 
Spring—afternoon. 
Survey course in camp counseling. 


, . ` , m т" ers 
Observation and Student Teaching Atwell, My 
( 3-3 to 6) 


First half: fall and spring—as arranged. Second half: fall a 


nd spring 


—as arranged K 
. rae ца ісіпіў. 
Assignments аге made to schools in Washington and the V! 
Physical Education 134, student teaching fee, $50. 

ef 
М , ; : а urth 
Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) B 


Not offered 1956-57. 
73973 


. E m1 rec 
The development of dance from primitive ritual to present an 
tional and art forms of the dance, Includes ethnologic фа і 
and discussion of fundamental movement techniques and сс 


l, муе? 


Organization апа Administration of Atwel 
Physical Education (3) 
Spring—morning. р 
оп programi 
Organization and administration of physical education F of plantó 
elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. Study 
fields, equipment, and programs, 
+ нарзёй 
Christians 


Recreational Leadership Activities 
(1 to 3-1 to 3) 
1957-58 and alternate years. 


Fall semester: basic skills for the pre-school and school-age 
oratory practice in crafts, music, dramatics, physica = adult. 
ities. Spring semester: basic skills for the teen-age sm 

and crafts, dramatics, physical and social activities. 


Physical Education for Men 


161 Communit, Organization for Recreation 
(3) 
1950-57 and alternate years fall—evening 


Resources, Principles, and methods in organizing community recreatior 
services, 


162 Administration of Communi 


' Recreation 
Program (3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening. 


а . ее D : r ге 
Factors and Problems in administering recreation including 
legislation, Program, area, facilities, leadership, finance, 
relations. 


and 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN* 


Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
Women, Executive Officer 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for W 

Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa 
for W omen 

Joan Higginson Masterson, B.S. in P.E., Instructor in Physical Educ” 
tion for Women 

Camille Jacob Craig, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for 

Helen Taylor Harris, A.M., Associate in Physical Education for 

Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) аге x 

quired of all women for graduation, except students exempt under rei 

tions stated on pages 49-50. In the fall a complete medical and physical схаті? 

ion і і he purpose of discovering individual needs. 


p : strict 
desirability of remedial or rest, 
1 This lim 


omen 
tion 


Women 
Women 


tion is given each student for tł 


tions indicate the 


students whose examin 


activity are assigned to a program especially adapted to their needs. | group 
ited program in es moderate sports individual ‘exercises in small 8 
under careful t the 


ired costume for Physical Education classes may be purchased а 
University Book Store. 

Bachelor of Science in Physical Education (School of Education) Pre 

i ical Education for Women curriculum in the Junior College 

» requirements for the degree are stated on pages 174-75) ysical 

riculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 1n Р! “а of 

correctiV 


pportunity for specialization in dance, sports, 


1$ Of 


First GROUP с 4 
pa vue з ' The 54 
1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) Th бор” 
; . T2 * са 

Academic year: fundamentals of health and physical edu 
І aft ivity—morning and afternoon. 


morning and afternoon; acti 


t 
ZT | — А 
One period of fundamentals of health and physical educatio! 


periods a week chosen from the activities offered each 8 cz ter 
Fundamentals of health and physical education: one * pr. m 
of the factors involved in the general maintenance о se estt 
p 1 М * O 
ıt use of the body, and fundamentals of movement; © j 
| ifs id dins ^ 
itais Ol сапсе 
а^ > асіп - 
badminton, basketball, body mechanics, can acing 


г, 5 
7 і " Ing, 
Ik and square dance, golf, modern dance, бе towel fee! 
g, synchronized swimming, tennis. Locker ап 
$4.50 a semester, "m 
- al £ 
: i intramuf pt 
е The University із not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate ае t m 
or in any © ies of the departments of Physical Education, and t 


full r А СЕУ 
ull responsibility therefor 

au. the ac 
t The locker and towel fee is required for registration in one or more of 


(386) 


tivity 


Physical Education for Women 387 
——— — Zhysical Education for Women 38% 


ў | з The S 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1 ) The Staff 


~ 


47 


49 


50 


1 1 "ee Y ing а afte on. 
Academic year: two periods a week—morning and afternoc 


і ARA ed each season а 
Two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each seas 


5 
ic 

: ‹ - ў rel fee, $4.50 
listed under Physical Education 1-2. Locker and towel fce,” $4.5 
a semester, 


Techniques of Physical Education Motor The Staff 
Activities (2-2) 

Academic year—as arranged, 

Fundamental skills, 


$4.50 a semester. 


Introduction to Physical Education (2) Myers 
Fall—morning, 


Saat ч fas 
rules, and organization. Locker and towel fee, 


An orientation co 
Vocational analysi 


urse presenting the problems of phys 
5, scientific foundations, and scope of field 


Introduction to Recreation (2) Hanken 


Spring—as arranged, 


The role of recreation in modern living; current practices in com- 
Munity recreation work; standards of training, experience, and salary; 
types of leadership, 


Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Fall—morning. 


The structure of the human body. 


Basic course for physical educa- 
tion majors, 


Also open to both men and women not majoring in 
ysical Education. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 
Кїлє 

tnestology (3) Lawrence 
Spring—morning. 


A study of the an 


action of muscles 
ap 


atomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the 


in physical education activities, Prerequisite: an 
Proved course in anatomy, 


51-52 Methods and Materials for Teaching Physical The Staff 
*ducation Activities in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges (2-2) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
Team Sports: basketball, hockey, softball, soccer speedball, volley- 
all, , Individual. and dual sports: badminton, tennis, golf, archery, 
canoeing, swimming and diving, life-saving and water safety, synchro- 
need Swimming. Group gymnastics, Tumbling. Locker and towel 
ce,” $4.50 a semester. 
es 
The locker 


and towel fee i, required for registration In one or more of the activity courses. 


388 Courses of Instruction - 


| 
| 
f 
| 
1 


locker and towel fee is required for registration in one 


58 First Aid and Care of Athletic DeAngelis, Lawrené 
Injuries (2) 
Spring—afternoon. 


Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with speci 
reference to first aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. AP 
tical course. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 
SECOND GROUP 
er 
Atwell, Burt? 


pex. o МБА Е 

Physical Education іп the Elementary 
J ! Р 

School ( 3) 

Fall—afternoon and evening. 

Physical and development on â 

ey of age characteristics and orgar ation of physical educate, od, 

tivities for the various age levels in e lementary school, plays g, 


and settlement house programs. Methods and materials of tum 


games, dance, and self-testing activities. 


History and Principles of Physical 
E xam гй (3) 


^ "n . 
Fall—morning. 


А 
» child and adolescent; Su 


T1 


Atwell, Krup? 


Е А cation 
Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical ed 


Study of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physical ‘education 


" . a > rence 
Corrective Physical Education and Physical Law 
Examinations (3-3) 
Academic year—morning. ¿ 
{пй 


Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical | oe 
thods for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription dion # 
cises, and program adaptation. Prerequisite: Physica 
and $0. 


Fr 72. М М 
Re reational 


Techniques for Teaching 


Dance (1) 


Fall—afternox of 
nces 

Methods і materia teaching the country and social бз 0 

America and the folk dances of other countries to secon er 48 


age and adult groups. Square-dance calling is inclu 
T 
towel fee,* $4.50. 


De Angell 


on in the Intramural 


Leadership Organi 
Program (2-2) 
Academic year—afternoon of f in 

п * . п i 
Prin ncip les of administrat er Vso jr 
nural activities in the physical educati yn program O 


si school, senior high scho jl, and college qoot 


e activi 


ion, organization, and suf 


or more of th 


III-12 


І17 


118 


131 


* The locker and towel f 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Physical 
Education Activities in Seco ndary Schools 
and Colleges (1 to 2-1 to 2) 


: Mat 
acs - > ye — emoon, 
1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—after 


Continuation of methods and material з in 
Physical Education 51-52. Locker a 


Methods and Pra: tice in Teaching Physi 
Education . Activities (2 to 4-2 to 4) 


nb year—as arranged 


activities, 
a semester 


Methods of T hing M 
1956-57 and alternate 


Teck hn ic Jue 
"ractical Ww 
accompanim `T 


sion. Applicat 
levels. 


Dance Pr 


1956-57 and alternate years 


duction (It 


f dan > for TV, 


and towel fee,® $4.5 


School and Commu nity Health Prog 


Fall—morning 


Health 


Material for general health 
ology 1-2 


Method: « and Materials for He 


Spring. g—evening, 
Organiz 
Prerequisite: Biology 1- 
Tests and Measurements 
Education (3) 
Fall—morning. 


Critical sury 
tion, elementary statistics, 


ee is 


arning and te aching physi 


Lo: ker and towel fee,* $4 5 


ior dance, concerts, 


Ing, costumir sets, make 


services, healthf ful envi ironme ent, 


ation and presentation of health materials for eacl 


2 or Zoology 1-2 


in Physical 


€y of tests in physical activities, methods of test constru 


required for registration in one or more of the activity courses 


390 Courses of Instruction Е 


136 


101 


162 


Atwell, Stalling 


Camp Leadership (1) 

Spring—afternoon. 

Survey course in camp counseling. 

Observation and Student Teaching Atwell, Муе? 
(3-3 06) 

Acac 


Assignments are made to schools in Washington and 
Physic al Education 134, student-teaching fee, $50. 


year—as arranged, 


the vicinitf 


* “ ‚ ` pel 
Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) Burt 


Not offered 1956-57. 


pe 
The devel lopment of dance from primitive ritual to present ба ice 
nal and art forms of the dance. Includes ethnologic dance, P 


u ar discussion of fundamental movement techniques and nee posi 

Organization and Administration of Atwell, yes 
Physical Education (3) 

Spring—morning. ‚% 

Organization and administration of physical education го ants 


ıd secondary schools and in colleges 


mentar q 
$, equipment, and programs. 


. апеей 
. r T tian’ 
Recreational Leadership Activities Chris 
(1 to 3-1 to 3) 
1957-58 and alternate years. " 


Fall semester: basic skills for the pre-echool and school-age € ‘al а 
огаїогу practice in crafts, music, dramatics, physical an dult. Ars 
ities. Spring semester: basic skills for the teen-age ап а 

and crafts, dramatics, physical and social activities. 


. ians” 
s wn ; rist 
Com munity Organization for Recreation Ch 
(3) 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening. Я 
Er da 4 w * nity 
Resources, principles, and methods in organizing commu 


tion services, 


gig seh 
Ic e Ae ; Christia” 
Administration of Community Recreation 


> y М 
F rograms (3) 
1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening. ding шт 
includin 
Factors and problems in administerin g recreation 1m d P 


се, ё 
legislation, program, area, facilities, leadership, finance 
relations. 


y 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE 


Charles Samuel Wise, В.5., M.D., 
Rehabilitation, 
Francis Liell Wenger, B.S., M.D., 
ical M edicine and R 
lvin Knudson, B. 
bilitation 
Charles Jerome Eve 


Medicine and Rehabilitation 


150 Elements of Ph ysical Medi 


Spring—as a rranged. 


In arrangement w 
Strations of the various tests 
evaluation of pl 


Advanced Ph ysical Med 


Academic year—as arranged, 


Lectures and demonstrations 
ical applications of 
grated with the 
cialties, 


physical 


Clinical Studies 
Academic year— 


C 


as arranged, 


"linica] teaching 


Research (a rr.) 


Fall—as a rranged, 
Open 


to medical students 


rding, B.S., M.D., 


ith the Anatomy Department, | 
зузіса! disability. 


icine 


teaching of the 


and quí 


AND REHABILITATION 


: bung 
Professor of Physical Medicine and 


Executive Officer 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Phys- 
ehabilitation 


S. M.I A 4 ssociate 


ў - уе 
in Physical Medicine and Reha- 


Clinical Instructor in Physical 


ine 


The Staff 


ectures and demor 
and measurements are employed in 


The Stafi 


concerning the various techniques, clin 
medicine and rehabilitation o be inte- 


associated medical and surgical spe 


The Stafi 


and demonstration at the_University Hospital 


The Stafi 


PHYSICS 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Executive officer 

George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

Lewis Slack, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Edward Felix Turner, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 
— -, аа Professor of Physics 

Albert Prentice Kenyon, A.M., turer in Physics 

John Newell Tevis, A.M., Lecturer in Physics 

DeWitt Fisher, A.M., Lecturer in Physics | 

Andre-Guy Lacerte, M.S., Instructor in Physics 


John Lyle Prather, A.B., Instructor in Physics 


yr Bachelor of Science with 
) —Prerequisite: the 
in the Junior College, see pages 66-67. 

Physics 6, 7, 8, and 55; Chemistry 21; 


the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor, of the 
82-87, including M 


м mt ғ 1 
requirements аз stated on pages 
156, plus 074 


I, 105, 106, 113, 132, and 155 or 


118 128 vis | 
feld улс; (Columbian College) Ретбай | 
major in Physics at this University, or t n 
lrements as st nod Mm pages 89-92. The t а 


» Mathematics 171 (if not taken earl 


291-92 , | 
raduate Council) —See page 98 TL 
nce іп Engineering with an option in Physics (Schoo 


, 255 or 25 


f Ph 


neering).—For requirements, see pages 138-41, 143, 145-40. ‘ Se 
telor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics ( 


ati 0) Р rerequisite the Education curriculum, page 68. ё lis 
"Re juin red, he Physics option, page 170; and the professional соб! 


page 172 


First Group 


5 General Physics (3) 


recitation (1 hour), 
ernoon, and eveni 


(1 


hour), 


g 


ion—morning, afternoon, ай evening; 


юп, and evening. Summer 1950. 


es 
of light, heat, force, ©, Al 
course may be taken, 
$ h an — 4 


morning, alterni 


An introduction 


properties 
lents у wish 
foe hist hool algebra an 


physical sciences. Prerequisite high sch 


etry. Material fee, $11 


course by non-scier 


(392) 


Physics 


4 4 Д y a 
` Slack and Stafi 
б General Physics (2) “lack and 
inn | - hour lat ratory (214 hours 
Spring: lecture (1 hour), reci (1 hour), labor ) 
—morning, afternoon, and ev 
. с а I TON "hysics се high 

Mechanics, wave motion, and sound, Prerequisite: P} ysics 5 

) school algebra and 


plane geometry. Material fee, $11 


а rox Turner and Staff 
7 General Physi с (3) ] irner and Sta 
. А ; laboratory (214 hours)— 
Fall: lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 he ur), laboratory (224 hou 
morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 195¢ 


. A YM. 4 А ге 
Elementary electricity and magnetism, Prerequisite: Physic 
1 4 ыа] f an “4 
high school algebra and plane geometry. Material fee , $11 


у" 
General Physics (2) Brown and Staff 
Spring- -morning and evening; summer 1956 


This course is the fourth in 


۰ . na 
and emphasizes the connection between the fund 
studied in courses 5, 6, and 7, 
modern physics, 


the sequence of courses 


5, 0, 7 


amer 
and the phenomena ar 
Topics considered include el 
(light, radio, and X-rays), atomic 
activity, nuclear physics, 
tion, and the elementary 
and meson 


ectromag 
and molecular struct 
the quantum theory 


and radi 
h of matter and rad 


particles such as elect 


rons, protons, neutrons, 
з. Prerequisite: Physic 


з 6 and 7 
55 Physical Measurements (3) 


Fall: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) —; 
Theory 


Physics. 
fee, $11, 


Slack and Staff 


п 


ernoon and eve 


and methods of Precise measurement in 


the several fields of 
Prerequisite: Physics 6 and 


7; Mathematics 19 Materia 


SECOND Group 


101 Mechanics (3) 


1956-57 


and alternate 
years: f 


years: fall—morning: 
all—evening. 
Statics, elasticity, dynamics of solids and fluids 1d 
rerequisite: Physics 6: Май i 


iematics 20 


t02 Heat and Thermodynamics 


1957-58 and 


Fundamental 


(3) 


alternate years 


have credit for a high school Phys 


salitying examinat 


Concepts, heat transfer, the laws f thermodynamics 
With applications to physical systems, Prerequisites Physics 8 
SUUS; Mathematics 20, 
. . 
is 
Ourse hich nalts, may be Waived for students who } 
1 cu * 
Riven at the d ed indio: 


ics 
son 


"— 


394 


Courses of Instruction 


| 
| 
| 


- ) 3 سے‎ 
105 Principles of Ele (3) — 
r n : неп 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1957-58 ar ] altem 
years: fall—morning 


d.c. and ас. 


and magnetic materials, 
fields. Prere 


1 
heory, ciect 
motion ol 


he 
ny 


circuit 


magnetic 


e 

Р , Irena 
spring—evening; 1957-58 and alte 

nce 

: »rferent 

ry theory of wave motion 5; interfer dy 


dispersion of light; laws of black- 


Mathematics 2 


diffra 


Philosophical Foundations of Modern Gamo! 
Physics (3) 

Spring—evening 

f | араб time, Y 

concerning ug 


'instein's ideas ol 
quantum 


A non-mathematical treatment. 
the expanding universe; 


motion; 


structure of matter; protons, neutrons, mesons, hy’ 
- 1 | ^ . h ds of P 
articles; the principle of uncertainty; etatiatical metho Prere equi 
cation of p sics to the problems of living matter. 
( у 5 ne [ уеп ol living і lot ope! 


college science. 


me year of 
engineering 


algebra and 


chemistry, or 


school 


majors in physics, 


'heory (3) 


t to Modern Physical 


pecial and gener ral) а 
] to the struc 


anc 
or the equivalent. 


lativity (s 
plications to cosmology 


8; Mathematics 2 


» basic principles of re 
theory, wi 
Prerequisite: 


af 
Physics 


У +)‏ ]2 م 
omic Physics (3)‏ 


г > А ^ ta е "ИГ! and 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—morning; 1957-5" 
years: fall—evening : ori 


interactior 
in introduct 


. 1 
particies 
сіта 


lementary 


141 


"nd Senate DL, (a 
In troduction to Solid State nySics (3) 


1957-58 and alternate years 


: : я f 

dielectric, and magnetic properties of ids; > 

] mi ) re 

Clectron theory of metals and semiconductors 
Physics 113 Mathematics 2 


supercor 


requisite: 


1 1 
url | б » olack 
Nuclear і nysics (3) 

Spring—ey ening. 

Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear tr 


ansiormations апа 
iati | ’rereauisit " hvsics 1 
reactions, radiation of nuciei, fission, Prerequisite: Physi 113 


Sound 


1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening 
Production, Propagation, and detection of sound 


of sounding bodies; acoustic instruments 
Prerequisit Physics 8; 


Electr 


waves; vibr 


and acoustic measurement: 
Mathematics 2 


mes (3) 


i» TP 

Brown, Turner, and Staff 
Spring: ecture (2 hours), laboratory (214 hours) —morning anc 
evening, 


The 


Phenomena of 


electron emission from solids, the physical prop 
erties of electron tubes, and the principles underlying their basic a 
f lic ations 


Prerequisite Physics 8 and 


55, and Physics 105 or Ele 
trical Engineering 10. Material fee, $11. 
NL. a ce Brown 
*tectronic Circuits (3) € 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1957-58 and alternate 
years fall—morning. 
А conti nuation of Р] ysics 132. Includes non-linear oper 
erectron tubes, the basic radio-frequency applicat of ele 
tubes, and special types of tubes such as klystrons and y agnetr 
tures and problems. Prerequisite Physics 132; Electr Er 
8ineering 107, 
7 a > 
Ele, tromagnetic Й aves (3) Brow 
1957-58 and alternate years, 
Electromagnetic theory for light and radio waves in in- 
troduction to guided waves апа cavity resonat isite 
1 vit) 
Physics 1 5 and Mathematics 132, or the equivalent 
Advanced Physical Measurem ents (3-4 Turner 
Academic year—Saturday, 
Optional Programs of experiments electricity ignetism 
Optics, or atomic physics Cor rresj rere es are Physi 
105, 106, or 113. In add tion, Phy 18 
Material fe 


e, $11 a semester. 


—— ар = е 


Rr 9 Qvo — 
casu m e haar od ut + 


€—ÁÀ ی‎ 


191 Nuclear Reactors (3) 


Courses of Instruction ee 


— И 


1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
Neutron physics: sources of neutrons, neutron reactions, slowing 
ess 
down and diffusion; introduction to transport theory; fission proc 
of homogeneous and heterogeneous 


reactor types; basic theory Р 
1 publica 


actors, including specific numerical studies from recent 
»: Physics 8; Mathematics 20, 


Prerequisit 


THIRD GROUP 


211 Classical Physical Theory (3) 


212 Cl 
Sp 


Fall—evening. 


E fied 
Dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies, genera а, 
coordinates. Prerequisite: Physics 101; Mathematics 132 

І irrently.) 


Mathematics 171 may be taken con 
f 2 


assical Physical Theory (3) 


ring—evening. 
дей 


theory with applications, to an 


Classical non-relativistic field 
magnetic and hydrodynamic fields. Prerequisite: Physics 


105; Mathematics 132, 171. 


Сато" 


221 Wave Mechanics (3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
А wa 
formulation A wave 
. 1 М 
its relation ай 
of atomic, ol 
211-12 


Gamo" 


Criticism of classical ideas of mechanics and a 
mechanical equations; matrix mechanics and 
mechanics; applications to various problems 
and nuclear physics. Prerequisite: Physics 113 and 


222 Quantum Electrodynamics and Field 


2? 
- 


- 
/ 


Theories (3) 
1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening. 
D s і "Wer etic 
Relativistic wave equations, quantization of electromas® es 180 


interaction. between matter and radiation, elementary 


their transfermations. Prerequisite: Physics 221. 
Gam" 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 
1957-58 and alternate years. id 
: m i ynam 
atic formulation of thermodynamics. Thermo] раб 
Is and equilibria. The method of Gibbs. Stat d Fön 


based on indistinguishability of particles 
Dirac statistics. Applications to radiation, 
requisite: Physics 102, 114; Mathematics 132. 


Ж, , А Gamow 
228 Relativity and Cos mology (3) à 


1957-58 and alternate years, 


Lorentz transform and f 


| ion. Tensor al- 
^ ^ STi heory ol gravi- 
| gebra and the theory of -Instein 8 sea „у=? cate 
tation. Relativistic cosm of the expanding un 
Modern cosmogonical t 


а з Ira. 
ries. Relativistic thermody ucs. Pre 


requisite: Physics 211, 212 


236 Electrical Conduction in Gases (3) 


3rown 
Not offered 1956-57, 


e — 5 asdf izati rrents, 
Fundamental theory and Principal applications lonization а. } 
| Townsend currents, and plasma currents: ion sheath = p 
І г а біла ambers 
measurements; glow discharges, arcs, sparks; к —: — зё, 
counter tubes, glow lamps, thyratrons, and ignitrons. Prerequisite 
Physics 132. 
242 Physical Theory of Crystals (3) Turner 
Spring—evening. 
Crystal structure and 


crystal growth, elasticity, 
crystal im; erfections, lattice 


55-56 Graduate Laborat 


Academic ye 


dislocations and 


plastic flow, energy of ioni Crystais 


ory (4-4) Brown 


ar—Saturday, 


Special topics. One semester of this course 
candidates jn | 


is required of all Master's 
physics. Not 


open to undergraduates Material fee. 

$11 a semester, 

2 ч * О rr > 

“91-92 Seminar : Recent Developments in Physics The Staff 
(1-1) 


Academic year: alternate weeks—Monday 


evening 
Individual inve 

Or a Master’s 
uring residence 
Credit for p 
ing for this 
credit, howey 


stigations of special problems, All students registered 
degree in physics are expected to attend this seminar 
€ tor the degree, and to take part in its programs 
articipation in the seminar work is obtained by register 
course during the last two 

er, is 


semesters of reside 
based upon the 


seminar work dy ng the entire 
Period of residence. 
200. Й А 
17-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged, 


Fees to be 


arranged 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology, Executité 


Officer 
William Rankin Duryee, Ph.D., Research Professor of Physiology 
Joseph William Still, M.D., M.P.H., Assistant Professor of P һулїоГ ii 
Habeeb Bacchus, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Research Professor of PM 


ology . 
Melvin Harold Heiffer, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of PUES 


ology 
Hyman Erwin Steinman, M.D., Lecturer in Physiology 
Charles Arthur Toompas, A.M., Instructor in Physiology 
Tal Gordon Hiebert, A.M., Instructor in Physiology 
Louis Pat Munan, M.S., Associate in Physiology 
William Spector, A.M., Associate in Physiology ри | 
Francis DeSales Woidich, В.5., M.D., Associate (Research) їп I 
ology | 
ex us bi 
Arts or Master of Scu in the field of Physiology (Сота 
rerequisite: the degree of Ba helor of Arts or Bachelor On this 
yectively, with a major in Bio Ж iemistry, Physics, or Zoology de de 
í equivalent idergrad iate work should inc 1141 
logy 1-2 or Zoology logy 41-42 ; Chemistry _ P 
) 42 
ıded that Biochemistry و‎ 
as an ich includes the premedica 
nents із accep acy In addii | 
Required: a requirements as stated on pages 89-92. logY 20h 
to the thesis, the thirty hours of required work should include Physio arch 
221 or 222, 231, 234, 236, 238, 240, : least three credit hours % was WE] 
(Physiology 295 or 296). Bioche 221-22 is required unless ! 
cluded in the undergraduate program 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) —See page 98. "2 
Le | 
115 Е 
section ) 
8:45 to 10:00 A-M- | 
to 7:25 Р.М » | 


: 2 > Is 0 "j 
Lectures for nonmedical students covering the fundamente 7 
А Prerequisite: one year 9 


al science, 
The > sul 
117 | 
2r i for 10° у! 
exercises іп the funds of phy оов, ysioloP? 


gistration 


iden Prerequisi 
or the equivalent. Material fee, ў 


(398) 


Physiology 399 


120 Physiol 


T^ i ar inan 
ogy of Endoctrine Activity (2) Muna 
S 


pring—Tues, and Thurs., 6:10 р.м. 


For nonmedical stude 


The circulatory, metabolic, reproductive, 
growth, and other adaptations, immediate and long term, accom 
panying and affecting endocrine activity, Prerequisite: Physiology 
115 or the equivalent, 


130 The Psycho-physiology of Personality (2) Leese 


Spring—Tues, and Thurs., 5:10 P.M, 
For nonmedical students, 
Personality, 
site: 


Lectures on the genesis and expression of 
s on the physiological a 
he equivalent and general 


with emphasi 
Physiology 115 or t 


oach Prerequi 
psychology 

149-50 Advanced Physiology The Stafi 
Fall—4 hours a week; spring—14 hours a week. 
Lectures and 


laboratory work in all 
course is desig 


all divisions of Physiology. This 
ned for medica] students, 
201-2 Experimental Method (1-1) 


First half: fall and spring—Sat., 9:00 A.M. Second half: spring 
at., 9:00 A.M. 


For nonmedic 


га] graduate students, 
in medi і і 


cal or biological in 
Judgment of 
Perimental 


Design of cont 
vestigation; errors ın des 
and tests of the st 


rolled exper 


ign; criticis 


evidence; atistical significance of ex- 


results, 


211-12 Problems in Physiology (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged, 
For пот 


0 medical graduate stud 
With the 


ents. Open to undergradu; 
approval of the Der 


ate 


partment. Prerequisite Physio 
and 117, or the equivalent, 
абм 3E ага = . 

21-22 F hysiology Seminar (1-1 ) l'he Staff 
Academic year—1 hour a Week, as arranged. 
For honmedical students undertaking graduate work in physiology, 
I rerequisite: Physiology 115 and 117, or the equivalent 

Я 


31 Advanced Physiol 
Circulation and 
Fall—4 | 


ogy of 
Respiration (4) 


tours a week, as arranged, 


Leese and Staff 


For nonmedical gradu 


ate students, 
tion, tissue w 


Lectures on blood, 
ater, respiration, and 


heart, circula- 
acid-base balance, 


3 ! 


400 


Courses of Instruction B 


N 


دي 


4 Advanced Physiology of Nutri- Leese, Still, Steinmal 


tion, Metabolism, апа Excretion (2) 


Spring—2 hours a week, as arranged 


For nonmedical graduate students. Lectures on nutrition, digest 
metabolism, excretion, and temperature regulation. 


236 Advanced Physiology of the Endo- Bacchus and suf 


23 
crine Glands and Reproduction (1) 
Spring—ı hour a week, as arranged. 
For nonmedica! graduate students. Lectures on ductless glands, hor 
mones, humoral agents, and reproduction. 
238 Advanced Physio logy of the Neuro-muscular Leest 


System (2) 


Spring—2 hours a week, as arranged 
sensory recept 


jents. Lectures on 
an 


For nonmedical graduate stud 
central nervous process es, somatic and visceral motor activity, 


The suf 


behavior of smooth and striped muscle. 
240 Advanced Experimental Physiology (3) 


Spring—9 hours a week, as arranged. 


For nonmedical graduate students, Laboratory work only. 
lated with the lectures in courses 231-238. Material fee, 


241 Advanced Physiology of the Cell (1) 


Fall—1 hour a week, as arranged. 


For nonmedical graduate students. Special empha | e. 
and the biochemistry of the cell in relation to organ fun 


Leese and 5 


pure 


295-96 Research (arr.) 


Academic year—as arranged. Leet? 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of P u 
John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law, Execu 
tive Officer 


Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr. Jur., $.J.D., Р 


red Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Р, ofessorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of P 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, А.М., 
Floyd Millard Riddick, Ph. 
obert Amendt Kinney 


Bachelor of 
Partmental) —} 


olitical Science 


"rofessor of Political Science 


olitical Scie nce 
Assistant Professor of Politi al Science 


D., Lecturer in Political Science 
‚ А.В. Lecturer in Political Science 


Arts with a major in Political Se tence (Columbian College— De- 
"rerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior Col. 
tege Stated on page 66, including Political Science 9-1 

Required: in addition to the general requirements stated 
semester hours from following groups distributed as follows twelve hours 
fom Group А; six hours from Group B; 12 hours from Group А, B, or C 

2700р A: Political Science 111, 112, 117-18, 121-22. Group B: Political Sci 
ence 171, 172, 181-82. Group C: Political Science 104, 107, 113, 12 
141, 145, 146, 1 


on pages 82-87, thirty 
the 


125, 13 
51-52, 101-62, 177 178, 191, 194 

"ndergraduate students interested in preparing for graduate work in Public 
Administration Will consult the Executive O 


: Шсег of the Department of Poli: cal 
cience for modifications of the above requirements 

achelor of Arts u Vh a major in 
lete—Field-oj Study) —See 


aster of Arts in the 


in American Civilization (Со 
the Department of History 


‚ Page 313 


г - held of Political Se tence (Columbian College) Pre 
eQuisite- . "e 
ым а Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Politic; 

Versity, or the equivalent 


e M y . 
quired: у ements as stated оп 


pages 89-92. The thirty hour 
\ approved in advance Ьу the Adviser 
Ma : П 4 ё й , 
e8) Of Arts in the field of Latin American Civiliza on (Columbian Col 
а 
„See = Department of History, page 314 
Octor of Philosophy (Cer М | : 2 
j Y (Graduate Coun |) — See page 08 
phy aduate Council Dee page ¢ 

achelor ç кае 9 


1 | Art and Master of 
Afairs (Scho, jc, "nd Maste 


Arts in Got 
School of Govern 


‘ernment in the field of Forei; n 
ment) —See pages 187- 


89, 192-94. 


First Group 


I Introduction to Government* 


(3) Ludden 
Fall—morning: spring—morning. 


Basic Principles 
Processes of gov 
я Attention is also 


and problems of political life: +} 
ernment in the United St 


і ates and Ё ) trie 
VERS given to international relations 
* $; 
IX hours of , 
first group Political Science courses аге prerequisite to all second group 


(401) 


N 


402 Courses of Instru tion SS 


3) теба 


rning; summer 1950. 
summer 


First half: structure, powers, and operation of the Federal ( 
the President, and the Supreme Court; ee 
alf: state ant 


nd pressure group Second tera! 
governments; civil rights; major functions of government at jede 
state, and local levels 
SECOND GROUP 
21416 
. , rr » Blan 
104 State and Local Government (3-3 Lepi 
1957-58 and alternate years Р 
n , ай 
State І, and other local gov al і 
М — ‚а ‹ € 1 3 е iz tio 
problems ttention to policy formulation who 


Not open 


and to the forces of practical politics 


have credit for former Political Science 115 


© 
~“ 
~ 
I 
- 5 
> 
~ 
> 
Y 


ner 1950. 
Developn of democratic political institutions 
challenges to constitutior 


111 Introduction to Comparative Governmen 


Fall—morning; summer 1956 
Government and politics of tl 
of Western Europe, with special 
France. 


to Great 


112 Introdu tion to Comparative С ernment \3 


Spring—morning 
t ( Ca? 
Government and politics of the principal p litical syst 


ind Eastern Europe: Germ and the Soviet Union. 


x Kral 
1 Problems of the British Com monwealth 


113 


into the 
and govern 


ion of the Ce nial 


wealth: questions of equal partner 


in the principal dominions ? 
gro 
to all second 


. hou a 
Six hours of first-aroup Political Science courses are prerequi 


146 


Political Science 


Political Th eory: the Growth of P 
in the West ( -3) 


Academic year evening 


First half: from = assical Antiquity to the Mid 
from the Renaissan 


Ages. Second half 
ance and Reformation to recent times 


Fou ndations of American Dem 
1956-57 and 


ate years: spring—mornin 
Int troduction to P iti al th. ught in the Ur ited States, fr 


times to the end of the Civil War period, 


T ' E г Ага A 
The Constitution of the United States (3-3) We 


1 е > - Inlir 1 ча 
Academic year—evening; summer 1956— Political Science 


Judicial power of f uns in cons 
half: em pl asis оп separation of po wers, 


taxation. Second half: emphasis on с 
rights, 


RT ye ТРЕЕ 
Legislative Organization (3) Riddick 
1957-58 and alternate years, 

A stud ty of Congress: 


constitutional aspects, legal 
and Political Organization. 


used in the prep. 


І analysis of make и 


Political and pa 


hamentary у 


rocedure 
legislation, 


aration and enactme nt of 
Maritime Law (3) 
Not offered 1956-57, 


The Deve lopment of Legal Instit utions (3) 
1957-58 and alternate years, 
Introduc 


на ю historical juri 
Origins of 


е Roman І 
Захоп Com nmon I 


rudence: pri 
aw of Continental E 


AW 
Political Parties and Politic; 


(3) LeBlar 
Fall— 


ening, 


Organization 


and oper, 
Major and 


I al part r United $t 

minor Parties, bosse | iL cit 
tions, in fluence on P resident ar nt ( wi 
have credit for former Po 


Di 

Politi ical Р ressı 
Spring—morning: 

b 2 - 
Public Opinion, special 


terest lobbies, and 
Operate on nf - 


Kövernmer tt 


‘res and Public Rea tions 


i'ummer— 1956 


ressure gr 


ب ar el‏ ی جس 


сарай 


404 
151-52 
161-62 

171 
172 
177 
178 
181-82 


Courses of Instruction E —— 


LeBlanc 


Public Administration (3-3) 
Academic year—morning; summer 1956. 


Introductory survey of the theory and practice of governmental И nd 
ministration and its relation to politics, legislation, the courts, г 
non-governmental organizations and interests. 


3) LeBlaß 


Administrative Law (3- 


First half: not offered 1956-57. Second half: spring—evening. 


Survey of relationships between administrative and judicial гава 
with consideration of problems of separation of powers, delegati? 


ower, and adn rinistrative power over private rights 
$ r 


. i" 
"Sha Politics (3) Ludde 


Fall—morning and evening; summer 1956. 


ying the conduct of international relations 
policy: power politics, imperialism, © 


Ludde! 


Basic forces underl 
formation of foreigr 
security, and international cooperation, 


International Organization: 
(3) 


g—morning and ev ening. 


Y 


Development and current ор eration of international organ United 
within the system of sovereign states with emphasis ОП the U 


Nations. 
Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and 
Government (3) 


Davis 


Fall—morning. 


Types of government, recent developments, and current рор not 
ditions in each of the twenty Latin erican republics. d it. 
taken by students who have had Political Science 176 for 


International Politics in the Western Hemisphere 


of the American Republics in the а ania 
lopment of Pan Americanism and de ve v 
May not be taken by students Who 


for credit f 
Brew? 
International Law (3-3) al Sch 
"dee ч - 4 Politica 
Academic year—morning and evening; summer 1956-1 ol 
181 (3). Де” 
~ г 4 t 1 w 
Survey of the public law of nations with emy asis on the lav “the 
Neutrality and the so-called law of war receive attention 


Political Science 


191 Government and Politics in the Middle Eas 
(3) 


Fall—even ing. 


{ 


International relations and governmental problems of the 


rab опа 
and adjacent areas, 


194 Far Eastern Politics: Cont 


.ontemporary Inter- Kir 
national Relations in the Pacific Area (3) 


ney 


Spring—evening. 


Background and 
attention to tl 
region, 


development of the maj r states of East Asia with 


i і І he reign p itics ol the 
1€ constitutional systems and the f reign | 


THIRD Group 


?09-10 Seminar: the Federal Government of the United Wes 
State; (3-3) 
Academic ye 


ar—evening; summer 1956- Political Science 2 


Advanced research emphasizing legislative problems of ( 

relations of Congress with the Administration. 
212 Seminar: Comparative Govern ment (3) Kraus 
Spring—evening. 
Selected topics and proble 


ns on comparative political and adn 


Чуе institutions and the politics of modern const ational gove 
ments and dictatorships, 
21 Readi e4 M ive С vernment (4) Kraus 
^13 Readings in Comparative ‚overnment (3 rau 
Fall—eve 


ning; summer 1956, 


Readings and group discussions on 
istrative institutions with 
ments, political р 


comparative pol 
attention to 
arties, etc, 


legislatures, executive 


N 


Seminar: 


ч 


Topics in Politi al Theo 
Fall—evening 


ry (3) Kraus 


Resea rch 
Stitutional 
democracy, 


220 Reading 


Spring—ey 


and discussion on problems of modern political 
theory, 


theoretica] aspects of representative 
socialism, and totalitarianism 

Course in Political Theory ( 
ening. 


3) Kraus 


and group discussions, I 
Constitutional] t 


heory since t € 17th 


Loc P T зах. 


AA a E ше... 


AS TE ETT 


| 
4 
| 
| 


N 
m | 
m. 


N 


ч 
ос 


281-82 


Courses of Instruction 


Hadsel 


Problems in International Politics and 
Organization (3-3) 


Academic year—evening. 


levelop techniques of research in recent internal 


seminar to d 
а 
з and to ex ıe developments in international politics 


Organizations, 


Ludde? 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 


Fall—evening. 
informé 
gi “ 


Development, organization, and operation of international 


tion f rograms by major world powers. Public opinion in the 


States influencing the formation and conduct of foreign policy- 


е sel 
Май ods and Obj jectives 0] Foret; 4 Poli y (3) Had 


of the objectives of foreign policies of the ой 


with attention to Zum economic, and military m 


used to pursue these objectives. 


Davis 


Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 
гарача 


ьс ое ; сай 
Analysis of the political structures of selected Latin Amer 
year. 


3) Davis 


American Political Philosophy (3 


publics. Two comparable governments studied each 


Se min ат: La 


Spring—evening. } 
. h and 2% 
and philosophies of 19t 


litical persona 
America, 

el 
" | гы Hads 
Readi urse in International A fairs (3) 


1957-58 and alternate years 


Read 


asic m aterials designed 


and discussion 
pment of in 


nal sede 
ot f bic 


| 


law, politics, and organiz 


lations (3-3) J с 


Seminar: International Lau 


i : (. pot 
First half: fa summer 1956 Second half: 1 
1956-57. И? 
ч , ў ith spec jal atte git 
Rescarch topics in law of nations, with f , and s 
а tions. war, neutrality, 


to problems of pa 
1t)008 


Jurisdiction 


Politic al § $‹ cience __40] 
Politica’ IR 
293-94 Seminar: International Politi; 5 and Government Kinney 
in the Pacific Area ( 3-3) 


Academic year—evening. 


Research and analysis of the major patterns of development in in- 

d stud 
ternal and international politics of the area, with advanced study 
of the governmental institutions of the F ar Ea 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956. 


A ара 


PSYCHIATRY 


Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., Professor of Psyche 
Executive Officer 

Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Leon Yochelson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Henry Prather Laughlin, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor d 


Psychiatry 

Marshall deGraffenried Ruffin, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Profess” 
of Psychiatry 

Sidney Berman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Р. 

Morris Kleinerman, Ch.D., M.B., Assistant Clinical Professor ? 


chiatry pir 
Jay Louis Hoffman, А.В., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


sychiatry 
Pi 


chiatry 
Elmer Klein, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Anna Coyne Todd, А.В., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 0 
chiatry 
Norman Taub, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psych 
Harold Corson, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Anna Genevieve McEldowney, А.В., M.D., Associate їп Psychiatry 
Sarah Shtoffer Tenenblatt, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
David Eden, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Robert Milton Greenberg, А.В., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry ) 
Helen Pallister, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry ( Psycholog? 
Richard Allan Rogers, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in psychiatry А 
Richard Graham Board, B S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in РЭЙ 
John Anthony Farrell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
William Deaver Kehne, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in psychiatr) sy 


jatry 


г - m 
Herman Arnold Meyersburg, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor 
chiatry 
а? 
perm 

165 Dynamics of Personality Development 

Fall—1 hour a week. yo; 

1 ‚ 1 ; E and ps of 

An orientation course in the anatomical, physiological, i ration he 


personality. the : 
nd dev elopment of cholos” 


, of the 
for the study of 


i ^ i 
logical th and development of 
haracteristics of structure, function, 
eading to normal behavior as a basis 


al. Evaluation of interpersonal relationships. 


(408) 


f А 
Hoffman 
d J 
178 Psychopathology 

Spring—1 hour a week, 

i i rari rental mechanis 
Manifestations and understanding of various -— п м ema 
abnormal reaction-types, preceded by history Of Gevelopn 

} ; rith ^ materi 
Psychopathology and illustrated with case materi 


266 Psychiatry 


Overholser 
Spring—1 hour a week. 


History, etiology 


symptoms, cour е, 
psychoses w 


and treatment of 
ith em; h азіз on 


the dynamics involving the Person as a 
whole, 
1 ніс lo enenblatt 
268 Demonstration Clinics McEldowne , Т 
Spring—3 hours a week, 
Presentation of clinical cases of major mental illnesses a - I 
H N > hos, 14. or s 
ehavior di isturbances, correlating with Psy Matry 266 М D 
dent examines Patients under supervision, St Elizabeths an 
Jeneral hospitals. 
272 Psychosomatic Asp 


ects of General 
edicine 


Ча hour a week. 
Somatic disorders 


of psychogenic 
reactions j in fur 


ictional and orgs 


origin, The 


" ; T 
role of personality 
inic disor 


دی 
N‏ 
4 


Psychoneurosis 


| 
Laughlin 
Spring—, hour a week, 
Etiology Psychopathology, clinical aspects, and treatment of « 
types of Psychoneuroses Medic 


al Conferen ce Room, D 
Hospital. 


431-32 Clinical 
Clerks}; ip 


Three w 


Duval, Yochelsor ,Ru aub, Corson, 
P allister, Eden. G ree шае, Roge 
eeks divided service as arranged during acaden IC year 
Supervised 


examination, diagnosis and 
Orderline 


treatment of an bulatory 
Cases in U niversity Hos al І case St 
Elizabeths Hospit al, Conferences r ases. Clini 
application of Psychiatric Principles te f e 
stressed Universi ity Hospital Inp: 
Clinics and St, E lizabet} 


I 
Hospit 1, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

*Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology, Executive opa 
Henry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Margaret Ives, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 2 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychol 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 


James Norman Mosél, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 


Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 


Eva Mayne Johnson, A.M., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Clyde Lindley, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 


wchology (Columbian Colleg С 
tters curriculum in the Junior 


rin Ps 
d Le 


an 

1 and 4, 22 or 29; Statistics 53 й The яя 
ur tated on pages 82-07. зро 
ty-four hours in Psychology ү 


and Physio ОЁ 


у ( саяр 


191, and 196; 


Science in the field of Psycholog 


Bachelor of Arts with а major 


аге $ on Рай, А 
- of the thesis), be 
m o '« must Y 
um of twelve A m. 
twelve may be in re 
1 


following fields 
1 guidance, (3) cli 
and (7) personality. 
rtment. 


f the Dep 


98 


ги) —See page 

1 major im Business 4 ^ 
oe pages 1 

nent) See page it „т® a 


от ог Master of 4 


wr International Y 


Psychology 


First Group 
І General Psychology* (3) 


Fall—morning and evening: spring- 
I 1956. 
The fundamental ; 


Principles un 
4 Psychology 


І 
y of Adjustment ( 3) 
F 


i—morning 


Processes 


involved 
emphasis 


on soc lal 
adjustment techn 


22 Introd, 


(3) 


]ues 


Fall—evening: spring—morning: summer 
de le Í individua! 1 
Onsideration of individual and 


the Psychology of learning in relation to 
29 C hild Psychology (3) 


Fall—evening- spring—m Ming; 


А genetic approach to the 


Placed on the socialization 
the world. 


study of the с 


98 Abnormal Psy hology (3) 


Fall—morning and evening: 


The causes, dia 


gnosis, treatment. 
Of maladi 


justm and mental dis. rders, 
Psych ology Of 3 credit 


in Psychology and 
scienc e, 


SECOND GROUP + 


112 Adole scent P 


Sp ring—evening, 


Psychological chara 
emphasis on 


sychol ogy ( 


acteristics and probl 
ppli 
app 


ications of Psychology to so 
> 
118 7 hysi iological Psyc hol logy (3) 
Spring—evening 
Structure, function, and Phylogeny of r cept 
effectors а аз mediators of behavior, includ ing 
Uons, 
“Р. 
раса ! із prerequisi te to all other co irses in Pay 
IX credits п first-gr 


OUD courses are prerequisite t 


mornir 


. ` 4 ! ++» Жж, 
uction to Educational І гусі 


10104 


spring—morn 


1956 


group differenc ез, 


education 


summer 1951 


“he 


14 
шпа 


ing; 


and prevention of 


Process, learning, and the 


Hunt, | 
summer 


the 


Prerequisite 


© credit 


tors nery 
drives, 


и 


¿Carr 


Courses of Instruction — ии 


412 


121 Educational Psychology (3) 


Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. 


Admission by permissi™ 


Advanced course in educational psychology. 
of the instructor. 


129 Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) 


Fall—evening; summer 1956, 


A survey of the basic princi; les, techniques, and procedures 


, educ ational, and personal counseling 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 
Fall—morning; spring—evening; summer 1956. 
f 
in bu” 


y of psychological tests and their more common uses май 


А surve 
and education. 


ness, industry, government, law, medicine, 


ICC, »5/. : paid 


Leadership, Group Behavior, and Student Life 


141 


i f * у ‹ 
tions of leade rship, of the factors which 
and of the inter 


п group activities, 


the student and his university " 
{os 
144 Personnel Psychology (3) Hubbard, " 


summer 1950 


mor 


spring 


Fall—evenir 
ns of psychology to personnel work in ed 


The appl 


ness, industry, and government, 
уя маё 
146 Problems in Human Relations (3) 


Fall—morning; spring—evening 


asis Y ж 
ife situations, М 

ір”, 
inistrative relatione » 
gy 145 for st" z 


145 


The motivational and so ial dynamics of consume, media, кше 


{1 
Psychology 413 
ца чада х2 З 


y У = Tuthill 
151 Social Psychology (3) н 


Fall—m. ning; spring—evening. 


The social foundations of attitudes and be муюг. In 
| ment to group Situations, such аз the шу, sch 
Occupation, The psychologi 


and war. 


cal basis of race prejudice, nationalis 


156 Psychology of Propag 
Opinion (3) 


rin g—evening: 


ida and Publi 


Sp summer 1956 


The psychology of opinion formation, the E ^ ow 
. ) 5) 4 MM TOCesse« 
| social determinants of at tudes, the psychological process 
ganda, the bases of receptivity to propaganda. psych - ` 
, ‘aldu 

161 Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwe 
Fall—as arranged, 
A survey of Psychological processes in infrahuman organis: ‚ wit 
special emphasis on the evolution of animal behavior trom the — 
Orms to man. Accompanied by laboratory work. Material fee. $1 

, SAP lanes 

171 Psychology of Personality (3) Caldwe 
Spring—morning: summer 1956, 
Contemporary approaches to the study of personality, Prere ‹ 
2 Credits in Psychology, including Abnormal Psychology 

191 Experimental Psychology (3) l'uthill 
Fall—afternoon; spring—evening. 
The application of experimental methods to various psychologica 
Problems, Prerequisite: 12 credits jn Psychology and an « ementary 
Course in Statistics, Material fee, $10, 

192 Problems in Experimental Psyc hology (3) Caldwell, Fox 
Fall—as arranged; 


spring—as arranged 
Opportunit 


У for work 
Visite: 


Psychology 161 
193-94 Readings in Psychology 
Academic year—as 
Supery 


on individual 


experimental 
or 101 


and permission of 


1 the instr 


Projects Pre 


(3-3) 


3 he Staff 
arranged: 


summer 1956. Ps, hol 


ЖУ 191 
ised readings on specific topics in psychology: wit) er 
ences; for undergraduate majors, Open only to seni with 18 
More credits in psych logy with a quality point index f 3 or 
Igher, Special Permission of staff member under wh 
* taken is ne essary. 


Courses of Instruction SS 
Caldwel 


o - 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 


Fall—evening. 


ие 
А survey of the contemporary schools of psychology. Prerequist 


12 credits in psychology. 


THIRD GROUP * 
E. туй 
201 Seminar: Advanced General Psychology (3) Гиф 


20 


Fall—afternoon; spring—evening 


« ¡ve 

" e TE : tensi” 
General review of the field for graduate students with an inte 
bler Required in all graduate programs. 


study of selected prot 


i А і; Fos 
Psychological Research Methods and Pro- 
cedures (3) 


Fall—evening; spring 


ternoon. 0 
*1.. Prereg* 


Required of all Master of Arts cand psychology: 
sites: Experimental Psychology and statistics 


205-6 Field Work in Psychology (3-3) The = 

summer 1956—Psychology 20$ б 
Supervised field work in agencies providing psychological „m P" 

| Admission by permission of the Executive Officer of the 

The sab 


for Graduate 


Ба nn 


Academic year—as arranged; 


ы T 


en 


207-8 Readings in Psychology 
Students (3-3) j 

e (37 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956—PsychologY 207 E , 

0 


conferences on specified topics іе ба jd of » 


had course work in t 
Сайн 


209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 


Spring—evening. 
уюу 
ches to the pg 
enta fin 


{ Supervised readings wi 
"n y to students who have 


I AA RII EE PES 


А consideration of various theoretical approa 
motivation and systematic concepts and experim 


ing from each approach. 
} [ie 
ion by Projective 


Seminar: Personality Evaluatı 


Techniques (3) 


Spring—evening j 


| 
Y a ept bf 
* Ope 1 h 4 "a in psychology» 
pen only to grad wate students with 18 or more credits in Р 
sector and Executive Officer of the Department 


tà 
N 


permission of Inst 


213 Seminar: Clinical Р; 


1956 


215 Seminar: 


212 


| 220 Seminar: 


An j 


chology. 


N 


" 


Spring —evening. 


T} d 


22» 


F; 


alley, ening, 


Aims, function, 
problems of cour 


F 


alley ening, 


Covers theories of le 


224 Seminar: Medical Backgro 
Rehal litation C 


Sprin 


Ar 


Ol various dis 


proble 
225 Se 
Fall- 


“evening: 
A stu dy 


of Prevention 


Psyc hology 


>57 and alternate y 


A study of th 


and al 


emphasis 


Abnormal P 
—evening, 


Intensive study of ; 


I Se minar: Рух, h 
Dynamics of 4 


« ynamics of 


adjustment ar 
Specific proble 


djustment in the 


Seminar: Rehabil; 
Orientation and Sy 


!'£—evening. 


n el iementary 


abli ing 
ms in handica 


} condition 
eminar : Mental Hy gi 


summer 700. 


of mental he 


yc А ology 


lications of non 


Ad: anced Study of Proj jectii 
Technique; (3 


y of the Напай 
гра (3) 


riteri 
а cr І 


ation Cou nsei 


and nature of the 
iseling the hand 


223 Seminar : Learning ( 


ісаррес 


un ds f. r 
ounseling (3 


' of the etiology, the 
and disorders, 


> (3) 


bl ems wit} 


‚ам progr 


Ogenic 


Ives 


SLs 


e 


e 


416 


К, 
220 


N 
N 


N 
we 


ty 


دي 


ty 


N 


ua 


Courses of Instruction 


Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood (3) Johns0 
Spring—evening. 

A survey of children’s behavior and personality disorders 

\ f child bet lr lity d ] 


Seminar : Counseling and Guidance (3) 


Spring—evening. 
al, educati 


Recent developments and current prob — in vocation ¡cul 
and personal guidance in various typ of agencies with parteras 
reference to education. Prere айе: deciden || or psycho 


measurements and Psychology 129 or the equivalent, 


Spring—evening. 


Seminar : Techniques of Counseling (3) 
cific types of vocatior 


à lucatio and personal counseling P 
ems approached through the case method. Prerequisite: po my 


urse in counseling and guidance and familiarity wit 


vious course in ‹ 


analysis methods. 


we | Faith 
Seminar: Occupational and Educational 
Information (3) 


Spring—evening. 
: with 
Designed to acquaint vocational and educational counselors 


basic occupational and educational information necessary dir 
Р ў 
; analyzing 


ing. Sources of data and techniques of collecting 
1 
seminating for purposes of guidance, 


t . маё 
Test Construction (3) 


Fall—evening. ip 
yes 
-- PS : nid’ 
The principles underlyin ig test construction; statistical я” T 
the construction, evaluation, and standardization of psycho rests a 
cational, and vocational tests. Prerequisite: a course in 
measurements and a course in statistics t 
На 
ТУ. Toe » е ; 4 
Research: Test Construction (3) 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. 8 
AES ый : of psy° ий 
Individual projects in construction and еу: aluation : 
educational, or vocati tests Psycho 
permission of the ins tor 
Johns?" 
Individual Psychological Testing (3) 
Fall—afternoon; spring—afternoon; summer 195° 4 he Wee «М 
А ‚ й , t 4 
Instruction and practice g of the Binet Test „аг ай pd ?' 
Bellevue Test Prerequ 5 elementary course in 


urements. Mate 


Ps; 


h olo ду 


234 Seminar: Test Theory (3) 


1950-57 and alternate 


236 Seminar: 


Fall—evening, 
A detailed study of 
handling such m 
cational or psycl 


iOlogICal п 


244 Seminar: Job 


Summer 1956, 


245 Seminar: E mployee Mo 


Spring—evening. 
Application of th 
centered admini 
Ing morale. and strengther 
of group d 


246 Seminar: Per: onnel 
Fa! 


all—evening. 
Det; ailed conside ration of 


ings, and Questionna 
and worker morale, 


249 Seminar: H 


Fall—evenin g. 


Application of findings 
lesign and operation of 
tion of cap і 
trol mech 


acities of tl 
anisms, work er 


` Or 


251 Seminar: Advanced So 
Fall—evening. 
Current 


researc h 
€80-involvements, action 


254 Seminar: Group Dy 
1957-58 and 
The е 


group climates з; 
approach to indi 


interaction 


alternate years. 


years: spring—eve 


Analysis of the In 
Purposes of C ounseling (3) 


€ principles of prim 


tration to the prol 


yn amics in Supervision 


interviews, person 


and theory in 


research, and soci 


'erimental Study of small 


vidual and g 


icasurement 


uman En; gineering (4) 


namics (3) 


groups; 
Process analvsis 


тоир proc esses, 


nd work met! 


roductory 


Analysis and Evaluation (4) 


tivation and Morale ( 


and methods of experimenta 
equipment and man-machine sys 
erator to inf ormatior 


\vironment, a 


Tat ar 


Lewin’s n 


individual analysis tech: ques with 
ethods, Prerequisite: an 


3) 
ary group fur ctioning 
of m uvating emr 
ing hur relatior Empl 
1 1 hin 
ind leadershir 
nmques 3 


418 Courses of Instruction e 


Tuthill 


N 


Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and Attitude 


т 
un 


Measurement (3) 


1956-57 and alternate years spri ng—evening 
чы e ‘ er 
У of attitude measurement (interviews, questionnaires, seal 
) as currently used by private and governmental investigal 
place of attitude studies in schools, industry, government, et 
‚ 
AS У ра ost! 
261 Seminar: International Communication (3) M 
1957-55 and a ate year 


vical ope 
ation 


principles of tactical and strategic psycholog 
ار‎ 


ıd ethnological foundations of inte 
on; the psychological effects of 


Caldwel 


behavior and 


weapon systems, 


272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 
Fall—evening 
is upo’ 
А survey of the theories of personality, with emphas study: 
theoretical problems and methodology in the field of persona ity f 
т а 
> 2 EP e St 
295-906 Research іп Psyc hology \arr.) Th 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


offers the following course, which is available only t 
in tl 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956—Psychology 295 
$ 
jon of 


jual research by student, carried out under supervis 


nber 


The ай 
). 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956—Psychology 299 (3 


Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS і 
ersitf 


ее Jniv 
In addition to the regular courses announced above the U n olled 
o students € 


Engineering Administration program. 


5 Principles of Human Relations (3) 


RADIOLOGY 


RE adiole Executive 
William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Professor of Radiology, ў 
Officer f 
Я Міпіса '"rofessor of 
Solomon Rodney Bersack, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr 
Radiology 


Charlotte Р 


1 ] rofessor of 
atricia Donlan, А.В., M.D., Assistant Clinical І 
Radiolo ду 


larry Jay Kicherer, M.D., 
Alvin Charles Wyman, A.B. 
erman Litwer, M.D., 


George Tievsky, M.D., 
Uthai Y 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Radio 
» M.D., Associate in Radiology 
Associate in Radiology 

Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


incent Wilcox II, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
“Yan Poppel] Van Wagenen, B.S.. M.D., 


harles Malcolm Weber, M.D., ( 
I15-16 Anatomy 


logy 


PP) 5 
Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
slinical Instructor in Radiology 
The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. 
Correlation of gross and Roentgen anatomy. 


220 Principles of Radiology 


The Staff 
Spring—as arranged. 


Lectures and discussions. 


3 ° > e . The © Я 
313 Advanced Radiological Diagnosis The Staff 
Fall—as arranged, 

Lectures and discussions. 


21-22 Clinical Studies 


Students are 
Ume basis 


4 The Staff 


artment in rotation on a fu 


assigned to the X-ray Der 
for a specific period. 


RELIGION 


Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., S.T.D., D.D., Litt.D., Milbank Profet 


of Religion $ 
Clifton Earl Olmstead, A.B., Th.D., Associate Professor of Religi 


Executive Officer 
mir 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Columbian Colle ge—Depart “ 


al) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior Colleges 

10, and 59-60. E 

irements as stated on pages 82-87, including 
urs in religion beyond first-group courses. 


поп 9, 


page 66, including Reli 
Required: the general req 


minimum of eighteen semest 


First Group 
9 The Old Testament (3) 
Fall—morning and evening. 


s " of 
| and literary approach to the study of the books T. 
t with special consideration given to the develop 


institutions, and outstanding personalities. 


Siz00 


10 The New Testament (3) 5 


Spring—morning and evening poit 
M d and per 

A study of the literature of the New Testament from the st Spe 
ccasion, purpose, dominant ideas, and permanent value of бе 
ach, the structure, and the significan 


$9-60 History of Religion ( 3-3) "T ) 


Я > 4 igion 
Academic year—morning and evening; summer 1956—Religio 


ы TRP . å -— ^ n fncianism ^. 
First half: primitive and ancient national religions; Confucia | setih 
1 historica (0 


ism, Buddt ism, and Shintoism—their ай 
founders, and nt of religious thought anc сше : 
half: Judaism, Ch anity, and Islam—analysis of their 


ution, and contemporary status 


SECOND GROUP E 


103 The Prophets,T heir Times and T heir 
Message (3) 


55 : 
all— 1g 

Fall—morning p e 

The development of prophetism in the Old Testament; ne; elem 

nomic, psychological, and religious factors in the or Р 5 

of lasting value in the prophetic teaching. А few of the 


be selected for particular study 


(420) 


104 The Life and Thor 


UgAL O 


ч 
N 


Spring—morn ng 

А comprehensive study 
relate to Problems of be 
the signifi ance 


Probl 
Fall mor 


f the n 
oi the n 


The nature f 


and activity ot 


Reli лоп 


f Jesus (7 


ems of Western R 


lous truth 
the pred 
eternal 


religious views of hi 


Christian Ethics апа М. 


Spring—morning: summer 


The nature 


iistian community 
the Christian 


and principl 


Standard to 


осі )Imstead 
dern Soc tety ( Оп ( 


ples of the Christian life as - veloped 
l І dt the ap 
у; problems of personal con duct; 


family, social, and economic instituti 


History of Christianity to the 


Not offered 195 


6-57. 
The rise 
thought, the evo 
šance and pre-R 


History of Ch 
(3) 

Not Offered 1956-57, 

The Origin and 

revival; the Status of the | 

‘ion, church and 


Religions Ed 
Academic year—morning. 
Principles and practice 
community: i 
Sanization and administrat 
en 
Religion in Amer 
Not offered 1956-57. 


rowth of religious bodies 


Critage of religious freedom 
Fevivalism and education, 
Cooperative 


movements in 


t . Im „аа 
Reformation (3 Olmstead 


and expansion of Christianity, the development 
lution of church о 


elormation dissent 


ristianity Since the Reforma Olmsteac 


development of Protestantism: 


“astern churches: 
state, and rel 


the Romar 
doctrines, wor 
ation to modern thought 


ucation (3- 


з of religious 
> Basic educationa 


ican Culture ( 


دي 


and religious t! 


422 Courses of Instruction — 


195-96 Undergraduate Seminar in Religion (3-3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 1 
(аф 


ion by permission of the instructor. | 


О! mstead 


The development of religious concepts in the Judaeo-Christiaa 


tion. Admis 


197-98 Undergraduate Seminar in Religion (3-3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 


» - ht. 
and problems in the history of Christian thous 


sion of the instructor 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M,, 
Languages 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., 
Louis Clark Ke 
tive Officer 
Alan Thomas Deibe 
Antonio Alonso, 
Rafael Supervi 
ames Willis 


LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 


Professor of Romance Languages 
і КЕ ' 5, Execu- 
ating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Language 


rt, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish © } 
a, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 


Robb, А.М., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
William Graham Clubb, Ph.D., 
ruido Mazzeo, A.M. 


Joseph Louis Metivie 


‚Bachelor of Arts w 
erature, and (3) 


Assistant Professor of French 
, Lecturer in Romance Languages 
г, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Romance Languages 


ith majors in (1) French Literature, (2) Spanish American 


- ian College—Field-of-Studs 
Spanish Literature (Columbian College—Field- 7 
Ferequisi 


«site: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College га 

« quired: the general requirements as stated on pages 92-07 E = 

кру "on the major examination at the end of the senior year The E 
field 0 knowledee upon which the student will be examined includes the ро 
Social, and cultura] backgrounds of the literature studied; the writers, a Bead 
Works, A reasonable Proficiency in the spoken language is requi N NU m 
Omance “anguages are strongly advised to study Latin, a knowledge of ud 
required for graduate work in most institutions, The Department of Romance 
angua res r rovides 


à proseminar in each of the major fields int 
Paration for the major examinatior 


(3) S4. 9] Arts (1) French Literature, (2) Spanish Ameri 
3) § panish Aterature (Ce lumbian College).—Prerequisite: t! 
Arts in the Appropriate field from thi 


this University, or the eau 


го 


R е equ ent 
eq : : : 2. The thirty hours 
yf requi x the general requirements as stated on ] ages 89 7 П > ^ 
Phe Wired work must include a thesis, for which six hours of credit are 
le remainder of the Program is arranged in consu on with the 
г adviser 


phy (Graduate С 
f in Educ ation 
ion) —Prere, 
the French opt 
Courses | 


ouncil) —See y 
with teaching fiel, 
quisi 


age 97 


ds 


in French and in Spanish 
the Education curriculum, page 68 

ion, page 168 or the Spanish of tion, page 171: the 
isted on page 172 


FRENCH 


First Group 


-2 Do ^ 

1-2 First-year French ( 3-3) 
А Year course: credit is not given for the first half ur til the second 

half is completed, 


First half: 


fall—morni 


ng and evening; T 


Exo SEN TO RU MEET 


H 


424 


9-10 


49 


51-52 


119-20 


Second-year French* (3-3) 


Courses of Instruction шш 


К : : оп” 
summer 1956. Second half: fall—morning and evening; spring—™ 
ing and evening; summer 1956. 


4% BE сай ps 
ur, composition, drill in pronunciation, t 


For beginners. Gramm: 
lation of modern French prose. 


The Staf 


econd 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the 

half is completed р 
к ^ . е . and evenings 


First half: fall—morning and evening; sf a 
summer 1956. Second half: fall—morning; spring—morning ёй 


ning; summer 1956. 

Advanced grammar and composition, reading in modern French р ch 
oral practice, introduction to French civilization. Prerequisite: 

1-2 or two years of high school French. 


The Staf 


French Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


Academic year—morning and evening; summer 1956. 
French Readings for Non-major Students (3) 


Fall—evening; spring—evening. 3 

ina 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading exam 
Undergraduates admitted with permission of the instructor. 


demic credit for graduate students. 
р ша. ee 
Survey of French Literature and Civilization 
(3-3) 


Academic year—evening. К 
s . m е гумай 
The social, artistic, and cultural background of French € 
Lectures, recitations, and informal discussions. 


SECOND GROUP * ү 

ам? "E Keating 

French Literature of the Sixteenth Century 

(3-3) 
1957-58 and alternate years. pabel 
сё; 

Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Кепай# sth а 

аіз, Montaigne, Marot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis 
lateral reading. Recommended: History 120, 

prom? 


French Literature of the Seventeenth Century 


(3-3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—morning. P fe 
ce, фат” 


History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquen 


tion, poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral reading. „од 
all 


E o 
е * French 3-4 is required and French 61-62 is recommended as prerequisite t 
courses. 


123-24. French Literature o 
(3-3) 


1957-58 and alternate years. 


f the Eighteenth Century Deibert 


History, pt 


ER h 
" Фе е n юе гу пе 
hilosophy criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, t 
“salons,” 


: “Ine alysis of 

the idea of progress, the idea of sc rence, Class analysis c 
texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 

125-26 French 


Literature of the Nineteenth Century Keating 
(3-3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—evening. 


.. . LJ eritici > ss 
Romanticism and realism; fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. Cla 


analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 
127-28 French Literature of the Twentieth Century Keating 
(3-3) 
1957-58 and alternate years. 
Fiction, 


poetry, drama, criticism. 
reading, 


: | 
Class analysis of texts, collateral 
lectures on liter 


ature and history, 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in French Clubb 
Literature (3-3) 

Academic year—as arranged, 

Conferences and group discussions. 


THIRD Group 


227-28 Seminar in Modern French 


Literature (3-3) Keating 
1956-57 and alternate years: 


academic year—afternoon. 


Prerequisite: а second-group 


course in French literature. 
2 ; ч a 
29-30 Seminar in Classical Fre 


nch Literature (3-3) Protzman 
1957-58 and alternate years, 
Prerequisite: а second-group course in French literature. 
49-50 Old French* (3-3) Doyle 
hal аце: credit is not given for the first half until the second 


Cademic year—as arranged, 


oponolory and morphology of Old French. 


4 : with an outline of its devel. 
of the ough Vulgar Latin; survey of French literature to the end 
* I3th century rerequisite: a second-group course in French 
n) rature; an elementary knowledge of Latin 
Maly о 
be Riven аз, 


he followin : 
m 1956-57, depending on dug, ch 2990 


» French 251-62, and б 
nd, 


А 425 
Котапсе Languages and Literatures 


аднае. За 


426 Courses of Instruction a 


А " le 
51-52 Middle French* (3-3) ре 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the seco 
half i | 


аз arranged, 


¬ 


ysis Al 


Class апа Fren 


French literature of 
li course 18 


texts, collateral readir uisite: a second-grou[ 


literature, Knowledge of ( h is desirabk { 
асс The Sta 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The $ 
Academic year—as arranged, 
PORTUGUESE 
First Group 
1-2 First-year Portuguese (3-3) j 
і : : econ 
t given for the first half until the $ 
0 pr 
composition, drill in ргопипс1айО 
se prose, 
3-4 Second-year Portuguese (3-3) cond 


— : : А T i] the $ 
credit is not given for the first half until th 


eted 


ese 
ug? 
Ko ш 


id composition, reading о! modern Р 
gucse and Braz! jan 


juction to Portu 


guese 1-2 or the equiv alent. 


SECOND GROUP 
127-28 Portuguese and Brazilian Literature (2-2) 


Not offered 1956-57. 


- 
ge; outlın 


Evolution of Portuguese lang 
Portugal (fall semester) and Bra 


spring 


written reports. Conducted in Portuguese. 
зе 3-4 or the equivalent, 
SPANISH 
First GROUP The suf 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) i 4 
ЫЬ : і the 
А year course: credit is not given for the first half unti ў 
half is completed, - 
First halí: fall—morning and evening; spring—morning 9 
— 4 Spanish 247° 


* Only one of the following courses: French 249-50, French 251-52, 80 
be given in 1956-57, depending on demand 


Котапсе Languages and Liter atures 
лл. м x 


summer 1956, Second h 


morning and evening; sj ПИ 
ing and evening: sumn er 
> ^ а pi "n cias transla 
For beginners, G iar, composition, uf u 
of modern Spanish 


сэ 
Í 
+ 


Second-year Spa n 1 h 


А year “ourse: credit is not given for the first | Tc 
half is completed 
First half: 


(3-3) 


Un 
LL 


fall—morning and evening: 
summer 1956. Second 


half: fall—morning: 
ning: 


summer 1956, 


Advanced grammar and composition, reading of mo à 
Oral practice, introduction to Hi pani IV 
Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Span 
= М к : ^ А lon 1 Staff 
+10 Spanish Conversation and Composition Al Р 


Academic year—morning and evenin 


ng; summer 1951 
49 Spanish Readings f 
Fall 


s і . > hi 
or Non-maior Students (3) Robt 
all—evening:; 


spring—ey ening, 


и У for graduate students preparing for reading exan 
Unde sraduates admitted with permission of 
demic 


ut lor graduate students, 


Survey of Spanish Literature and Сї iliza- Supervia 
Поп" ( 3-3) 

Academic year—morning, 

The SOC ial artisti 


іс, and cultural ba kground of Sr 
“ctures, recitations 


» and informal discussion 


SECOND ( JROUP * 
Spanish Literature 


1956- 


Lope de Vega, С 
Class 


of the Golden Age L3 


57 and alternate years 
"alderón: the 
analysis of texts, collate 
story, 


123. ая ; ho (2414 
3-24 С. TUantes : the Prose о] the Golden Age (3-4 р yle 
1957-58 and alternate 


years, | 
Life and work T | , | 
* and works of Cervantes The Quixote, th« Novelas І empiares, 
e апа Other works, 
LI 


Spann) ; 
th 3. 

і ' 
troup Courses й Spauknired and Spanish 51-52 і recommended 


ge 


428 Courses of Instruction wa 


Doyle 


125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) 
1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—morning. 


‚| 2 is of 
Prose and poetry of the 18th and 19th centuries, Class analysis 
texts, collateral readings, lectures on literature and history. 


à i {a 
127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) Super 
1957-58 and alternate years, ў 
un: 
Prose and poetry of the latter part of the 19th and 2oth “= and 
Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on jteratu 
history. 
151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) 
Not offered 1956-57. 
lateral 


: 4 ` 1 
Development of the novel in Spanish America, Lectures, e 
reading, and class analysis of texts. 
155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) 
1957-58 and alternate years. " 
Э : : 4 : e 
The literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to ба год 
part of the ıgth century. Lectures, collateral reading; 


class analysis of important works. P 


157-58 Spanish American Literature Since 1880 
(3-3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—evening. 


The literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the alysis 
period. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class an 


portant works. Pp | 


197-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in 
Spanish American Literature (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged, 
Conferences and group discussions. 0050 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish 
Literature (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. 


Conferences and group discussions. 
THIRD GROUP Alon 


225-26 Seminar in Spanish Literature (3-3) 


1957-58 and alternate years. 


Ба е h Iiteratüre: 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish literat 


"^ y 
Romance Languages and Literatures 


227-28 Seminar in Spanish American Literature ( 3-3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 
lal -ourse in Spanish American literature 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish A M 


)o rl v | 
249-50 Old Spanish* (3-3) a 


А 1 

: e] $ intil he second 

A year Course: credit is not given for the first half until the sec 
half is completed. 
cademic year—as arranged 
І 


i hi | ) 3 Amor, Conde 
iterature and philology: Poema del Cid, Libro de Buen 


, 11 1 отса 
ucanor, etc.; Menéndez Pidal’s Manual de gramática pooch 
española and Ford’s Old Spanish Readings. Prerequisite: a s 


'ledge of Latir 
grou \ і ў і і mentary К оке OF Laun, 
P course in Spanish literature; an elementary nowicdge с t 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Acade 


mic year—as arranged, 


Som 
Б У опе о! ? í Sp 
be gi en i ч ~ the following Courses French 249-50 Fren h 251-52, and § anish 49-$‹ " 
^ in 7. de nding on demand 


4 


тя 


Р 


Ту жыды че ы буа ч» ES 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Associate Professor of Secretaria 
Studies, Executive Officer 


William Hughes Westbrook, A.B., Associate in Secretarial Studies 


. а : ‚ : : is Secre 
Associate ія Arts (Junior College—two-year vocational curriculum ї% 


tarial Studies) —For curriculum, see page 73 ; 4 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching held in Business E 


(School of Education) —Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, page 1 cours 
Required: the Secretarial Studies option, page 166, and the professiona 
listed on page 172. 


cation 


First Group 


- | ook 
1 Elementary Typewriting (3) Shott, Westbr 


> f ` е 
Fall—afternoon and evening; spring—evening; summer 1956. 


Fundamental techniques of typewriting, basic styles of bus се forms 
introduction to tabulation, and preparation of genera 
Laboratory fee, $7. 4 
4 
a " M" 
Intermediate Typewriting (3) Shott 4 


[27 


summer 1956. 


4 аў” 
: 1 т ced tabulation: тре 
The business letter and its arrangement, advanced ta ents: 
ice forms, stencil cutting, and legal docum to yr 
nt; ability 


Fall—evening; spring—afternoon and evening; 


script typing, off 
requisite: Secretarial Studies ı or the equivale 
accurately at 30 words a minute. Laboratory fee, $7. k 
, 00% 

` » ` Vestbf 

11 Elementary Shorthand апа Tran- Shott, У 
scription (3) 

- : “ : : 56. 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—evening; summer 195 : icu 
чы * Jared wit 4 

A study of the principles of Gregg shorthand correlate ^ words 


tion and transcription. Minimum dictation speed 0 
minute attained. Laboratory fee, $3 f 
cand St 
12 Intermediate Shorthand and Transcrip- Shot 
tion (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—morning and ev ening serio 
гай jon 


А t 
Review of the principles of Gregg shorthand Dictation, and, йай 
tion on general and specialized business subjects. Min «аба! sw te 
speed of 80 words a minute attained Prerequisite: — s sin 
11 or the equivalent; ability to take dictation at © ” 
Laboratory fee, 85 


(430) 


—— À ААА 
O === P 


Secretarial Studies 


Я | : and Staff 
15 Advanced Shorthand,T ypewriting, and Shott and St 
Transcription (3) 
Fall—morning and evening, аі 
Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies ne а» 
nesses. Minimum speed of 100 words a minute пар e lin баа. 95 
Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 12 or the equivalent, Lat ) 


T iti ў and Staff 
Secretarial Shorthand, T'ypewriting,and — Shott anc 
Transcription (3) 


16 


Spring—morning and evening. 
. 1 
? ; А ; ^ laries in the legal 
Dictation and transcription involving I v 120 words a 
and medical professions. Minimum A. ap r the equivalent 
minute attained. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 15 or th 
aboratory fee, 55 


ч Shott 
51 Business Correspondence (3) 
кд fet an alternate 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—morning; 1957-58 and alterna 
years: fall—evening. 
: й Pee ھل اہ‎ ER fer. 
Development of the technique of effective communication rm 
сасе to business letters and forms. Survey and analysis of с 
business literature, 
і ў Shott 
54 Secretarial Practice (3) 


Spring—morning and evening, 
A thorougt 
the use of 
tarıal persor 


1 - Jractice 3 
1 study of secretarial problems and procedures. Practice in 
secretarial equipment and supplies, The study of secre 
ality and office relationships. 


1 


F 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Helen Zhemchuzhnaya Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of R 


"T 


Executive Officer 


Peter Zouboff, Ph.D., Lecturer in Russian 


I-2 


9-10 


101- 


У taf 
First-year Russian (5-; Yakobson and S | 
First half: fall — поп ing and evening; summer 1956. 


Second 
fall—evening; sp ring—morning and even ing; summer 1956. 


, ч : ciation 
A beginners course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun 
with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. f 
: " Sta 
Second-year Russian (3- Yakobson and i 


First half: fall—morning and evening. Second half: spring? 
and evening. 


Systematic review of grammar. Study of special problems а Бей 
sian morphology and syntax. Oral and written reports on 2 
topics. й 
Zoubo 


Russian Conversation (3-3) 


Academic year—evening. 


Prerequisite: Russian 1-2, 3-4, and the permission of the ы ИШ 
Rapid Readings in Russian (3-3) Yakob 
1957-58 and alternate years, д 
Readings and translations of classic and modern literary ut 


periodical literature. 


Yakob” 


103-4 Scientific Russian (3-3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—evening. 


Reading and translation of technical texts. 


(432) 


| 
| 


Harol 
C 


Bachelor of Art 


tal ‚Arts with a major in Sociology (Columbian College—Det ens 
2').—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior C see 
Page 66, including Sociology 1-2 x 
equired: the gener irements as stated on pages 82-87, including S gy 
172 and 181 and eigh і Soci 
the aster of Arts im the Pre 
пе degree of Bachelor of ѓ ог t 
the equivalent. 
in or the requirements for the degree are stated on pages 89-92. The tl 
8 Of required r : hteer 4 і T 
courses Wired work must iteen b 
First Group 
1-2 Man in Modern Society* ( 3-3) The Staff 
First half: fall—morning and evening; spring—morning; summer 1956 
econd half: spring—morning and evening. 
Origins and development of culture, the impact of groups 4 stitu 
tions оп man's social behavior. Factors producing soci оеп; 
individual, community, national, and international disorganization, 
SECOND Group 
121 С е] 
Cultural Anthropology (3) Geisert 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—morning. 
Origins and development of social life and customs, organization and 
Cure of primitive human relationships, the dynamics of culture 
Patterns, 
122 Cult " 
м . 
re and Personality (4) Stephens 
I . . 
956-57 and alternate years: spring—morning; summer 1956 
Influenc : 
pn E p membership and cultural conditions on personali 
ы Ural factors in mental health; and the relationship of persor 
Caste, class, and occupation 
nn) м 


SOCIOLOGY * 


d Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Executive O fficer 
arr Bartleson Lavell 


ichard Walton Step 
lenry Davidson She 


, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 
hens, A.M., Assistant Professor of Sociology 
ldon, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 


dies 
Social : T 
Оут is Prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology 


(433) 


123 
| 
| 
[i 
ў 124 
126 
127 
“І = 
кі 131 
B 
И 
E 
Tn 132 
4 
ж 
E 
133 


| 134 


434 Courses of Instruction 
mm کک‎ 


Fields of Social Work (3) 
195 


7-58 and alternate years. 


. ‚ 5 ent 
Introduction to the nature and scope of social work; the develop 


x : ^ д up 
of social work programs; functions of social case work, social #10 
work, and social action. 


Public Welfare (3) 


1957-58 and alternate years. d 
Organization of public welfare—federal, state, and local; the @ nd. 

: o t . rson 
various classes of dependents and methods of treatment; pe 
finance, and public relations. 


: ; jsert 
Urban Sociology (3) ба 
Spring—morning. е 

: m ы: life, 
Factors in the growth of cities: problems of urban living, 8100. 


personality, urban housing, and city planning, 


Community Organization (3) 


1957-58 and alternate years. А 
ues 
е А . А е е А ч . unite 
Social interaction and social disorganization in American com 
dynamics of leadership, methods of organizing social forces 


community needs, "m 
Social Institutions (3) She 


1956-57 and alternate years fall—evening, » 
: ; ке Такса A ‘ty educa?" 
Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, ed 
religion, and state in the structure of American society. Jl 
T ; Lave 
Courtship and Marriage (3) 


Spring—morning; summer 1956. " 
^ E : 486, 
Dating and courtship as social processes, reasons for тагпа аў 
riage laws, mate selection, factors in marriage adjustment, р 
and counseling. 


The Family in Modern Society (3) 


Fall—evening. 


Lavel 


t 
А are! 
: b ` 2: n, Р 
Historical development of the family as a social institutio and fam 
child relations. family nenhla T d divorce, 

chud relations, family prol tems, disorganization an 


ily reorganization. ¡dos 
- er She 
Sociology of Child Development (3) 


1956-57 and alternate years: spring—evening. Я 
ED. E jal 12 
Socialization of the child through the home and other dica? 


tions, the changing status of childhood, dependent an 


children. 


141 


161 


162 


172 


181 


Sociology 


а i Geisert 
Crime and Delinquency (3-3) 


Academic year—m 
Nature and distribution of crime, 
Police and court syste ms, treatmer 


orning 


it 


: FR : Stephens 
Population and Migration (3) 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—morning 


^ ue Р 
Composition of 


7 e trande 1 
populations, theories and trends її 


| роў 
actors producing population movements, effects of mig 
tion polici 


x Lavell 
Human Relations in Industry (3) 


"n nt 

1956-57 and alternate years: fall—morning 
war е . . upational mobility 

Sociological analysis of work situations. « Ipational m 


DA a 
opment of the labor movement, industrial 


Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) 


1957-58 and alternate years 


Nature of Class structure, patterns of status, prestige relations in Amer- 
ican society, d 


T : analysis of comparative 
ferential class behavior, and analysis of cor iparat 
Social structure. 


А ЕТ" 
Social Movements (3) Lavell 
1956-57 and 


Major cont 


alternate years: spring—eveni 


‚eMporary movements examined as aspects of а 5 
and colle tive behav ior Designed to disclo € competing ideologie | 
to show the way in which social movements develop 
Social Control (3) 

1957-58 and alternate years 

Informal and formal phases of human c alysis Of me 
Control used in modern society and the ‹ wi ney « 

T 

Policies ; ^ hniques of control. 
Contemporary Social Theory (4) Stephens 
Spring—evening 
Systematic study of the important schools of con 50 y 
including recent European as well as Americar er 
Evaluation of the scientific contributions of each school 
Me DOS. ) ` 
Lethods of Social Resear, h (3) Stephens 
Fall—evening, 
Analysi T : 1 tl 

2 eis of social research techniques and the meth 
2n ication to social data of the case study; socia tatistica 
lometric, and experimental methods. 


436 


221 


N 
دا‎ 
N 


N 
N 
A 


N 
N 


in 


N 
N 
ч 


Courses of Instruction SS 
Geiseft 


Seminar: Current Trends in Sociology (3) 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—evening. 


“РЕ ; an 
Analysis and evaluation of recent theories of social systems and 
appraisal of the roles of systematic theory in sociology. 


Geisert 


Seminar: Anthropological Theory (3) 


: y : | : А sing the 
s of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying 
cultural anthr logy; the concepts ol cu 


nent of пу 

| dynamics, and cultural integration. 

Seminar: Social Case Work for Rehabilitation 
Workers (3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 
Interviewing 


Nature, functions, 
integration of in 


social case work to other techniques. 


lan relations 
about patient or counselee, relations р 


Th e Staff 


Seminar: Community Organization and 
Resources (3) 


Fall—evening. 


ў Si + с ity, Ф 
Study of the organization of social agencies in а communi Yr ons 
use social agencies, problems of inter-agency cooperation, Ге 
to rehabilitation counseling. 
Seminar: Social Relations (3) 
1957-58 and alternate years. 

s 


" е i А : á men 
General characteristics of small groups and their measure jomet 
ciography of groups, evaluation of small group theory an 

other techniques of group research. 


Seminar: Mass Communications (3) 
nd 


1957-58 and alternate years. 


a 
Set у с ЗЫ сше 

The communication process; barriers to communication; per and 
function of communication in society; content, control, § 

effects of mass communication, Staff 

The 

Research (arr.) 

Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956. f 


Thesis (3) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956. 


SPEECH 


Lubin Poe L 
Calvin Wei 

Clinic 
George Fr 
Edwin I 


ч "v O fficer 
eggette, A.M., Depew Professor of Speech, Exec „л Q^ ech 
реше, A.M., ы : ч of Spe 
r Pettit Ph.D., Professor of Speech; Director 0} } 


ate Professor of Speech 
ancis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professo 


ockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Pr ojessor of Speech 
Edith Shores Surrey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Spee : 

Lee Sheward Bielski, А.М., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Fred Wohlwend Stuart, Lecturer in Speech 

^ larjorie Prussing, Asso, tate in Speech 


! ; 't— Departmental 

Bachelor of Arts with а major in Speech (Colum ( Eyes wi see page 
—Prerequisite- the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junio 
66 including Speech 1, 2, 11, 32. ages 82-87, including the 

€quired: the general requirements as stated on aq fe ammo 
Passing of a speech Proficiency test early in the пата DON “а irses in the 
75, and a minimum of twelve ad tional hours in second-gı I 
Speech arts Or speech science, as 


approved by the adviser, - 
а major т Dramatic Art (Columbi n 


the Arts and L 


achelor of A 
Tequisite: 


rts with 


t - nace Kf 
etters curriculum in the Junior College, - f ige = 
Including twelve hours in the basic courses in speech and six hours in каф 
32. 71-72, or 91-92. NOS the pass 
‚ “equired: the general requirements as stated on pages 82 77, И R mne 
Ing of a Speech profic iency test early in the program, Speech 1 Ma E ri rs 
of nine additional hours in theater arts in the Speech De ruby: zs 
n dramatic literature in the E 


ish Department, as approved by the 
т with a teachi 


A ld in Sprech Sch 
4 y ft in Speech 

Arts 1n Educat й wid 

the Education curri 


requisite: 
: the Speect 
Page 172. 


ulum, page 68 


i he professional 
1 Option, page 171, and the professi 


First Group 
A Speech Clinic 
І 


"allas arranged; spring—as arranged; sum 


ual or 
difficulties 
"ee; 


Individ group lessons, without academi 
as lisping, cleft palate, articulatory pr 
for individual lesson, $7: for group lesson, 


American Speech 
Fall—eyenin R; 
Clas 


1 


OF the sounds 
tion, 


for Foreign Students (3) 


Spring—as arranged; summer 19«t 
з limited to foreign-born students. Instructs: n in tl 
of Spoken English, with erm phasis o 
The International Phonetic 


Alphabet is used 


(437) 
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Courses of Instruction 


nn и 


І 


2 

1 I1 
3 
З; 

t 33 
И 

йі 101 

102 

| 121 


Leggette and зай 


Effective Speaking (3 ) 
afternoo™ 


Fall—morning, afternoon, and evening; spring—morning, 
and evening; summer 1956. 


onfident? 


Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches; developing © rial 
wing mate 


and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing 
Recording fee, $4. { 
: 3 ” The Sta 
Persuasive Speaking (3) The S 
Fall—evening; spring—morning and evening. 
A continuation of Speech 1, which is prerequisite, with emphas 
speech composition and elementary principles of persuasion. 4 
т ee к : SE The Stå 
Training the Speaking Voice (3) The» 
> 98 . А А е yening: 
Fall—morning, afternoon, and evening; spring—morning and € 
summer 1950. 
ing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking vow ch 
1al voices through recordings. Phonetic app Class 
is of English, the standards of pem Re 
ms of rate, volume, pitch, and quali 


Develop 
alysis of indivi 
study the 
uction in the prot 


cording fee, $4. 


Oral Reading (3) 


Fall—morning; spring—morning; summer 1956. 


ol sour 


The Sul 


4 106 
ms of не he 


г to others, theory and practice in the proble 


Readir jon 
the printed page. Prerequisite: Speech 11 or the permis$ 
instructor. Recording fee, $4. 

SECOND GROUP ; 


Voice and Phonetics (3) 


2. an. Ў 

Fall—evening. і a 

" . . А Sanii to 

The International Phonetic Alphabet and its application а su 

dent’s own speech improvement; also personal applica d for 
radio, 


fields as theater, public speaking, speech correction, 
eign languages. Recording fee, $4. 

Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
nd 


Spring—morning. "T 

06... 
бн <a hogar + acing means ig: 
Theory and practice in the problems of communicating руе 


Selections for study include poetry and prose: 
ng fee, 


or permission of the instructor. Recordi 


$4 
Steve? 


emotion 
Speech 32 


Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


(3) 


Fall—evening; summer 1956. 
2 n 
g in committer? ; 


The process of thinking and problem solvin 


groups, and 


the methods of leadi 
requisite: 


} +} 
6 hours of speech or tl 


126 Public Disc 


ussion and Debate ( 
Spring—aft 


emoon, 


) Henigan 


e аа lebate; pr: 
Principles and types of public discussion and de bate; p 


і arg 
Prerequisite: ( 
: f current interest. Prereq 
mentative Speaking on questions of curi at 1 M" і 
tours of speech or the permission of the instructor 
- Stuart 
I Radi TV B dcasting (3-3) t 
33-34 Radio and ?roaácasting (3-7 


Academic year—evening. 


Industrial development, station organization сай rangement, eq 

ment, production techniques: practice in preparation € 
! OÍ programs, Admission by permission of the instructor 
ее, $8 a semester. 


141 Speeches for Special 


Occasions (3) 
Fall—morning. 


Henigan 


The Preparation and p 
emphasis on the psych 
Ours of speech, 


І f 
resentation of speeches for f 


ormal occasions with 
ology of the audience. 


Prerequisite: 6 semester 


і ,eggette 
153 Acting (3) Legge 
Fall—afternoon, 
Study and Practice in the fundamenta 
requisite: permi 


м } Ira 
Ія of acting techn; we. Pre 
Tmission of the instructor, 


Laboratory fee, 85. 
154 Play Production (3) 


Leggette 
SPring—afternoon. 

Fundamentals of play production. Under the supervision of the 
Structor, students Prepare one-act plays for eee. Bros 
Site: Permission of і 


the instructor. Laboratory fee, $s 


5 


Play Production Practice (1-1 ) 
Academic year—as arranged. 


Practical Work in theater, 

166 History of the Theater ( 
Not Offered 1956-57, 

A genera] survey 

Maissance, 

Admissior 


3) 


J inental, and the M dern 
1 by Permission of the į 


аа ES асва 


440 Courses of Instruction Е. 


169 Creative Dramatics апа Children’s T heater (3) Prussié 


pring—evenir 
ive dramatics and its use as a learning tool, 


ence in producing children’s plays. Я 
рай! 


- ^ js 00 
causes of the disorders of speech with emphas 


nd treatment of defective speech Ad 


istructor, 


ft һе 
The Su 


inical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956. 
k in remedial speech—the University Speech 


Crippled Idren’s Society, and с hours 
uy be repeated for a total of 6 semest 


ў La реш! 
180 Speech Path log y ( 3 ) 


Not offered 1956-57. А 
peu 2 ajor йу 
d stu ly of the ca auses and symptoms of the sion he 


mission by the perm! 


182 Introduction to Hearing Problems (3) 
Spring—evening. 
Id of audiology including anatomy 


reading, and auditory training. 


A study of the 
of hearır Ig, speech 
f +} 


miss ion of the instructor. 
The Su 


183-84 Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1-1) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956. 


Supervised case work with persons handicapped with erik ре 
the University Speech Clinic and the Washington ter , 
This course may be repeated for a total of 3 semes 


requisite: Speech 182. тм 


192 Proseminar: Speech Correction (3) 


Spring—evening 


STATISTICS 
Frank Mark Weid 


e Executive Offi 
a, Ph.D Professor of Statistics, Executive 
в, * „ 
-Verett Herschel J 


Johnson, Ph.D., Р, ofessor of Statistics 
| Solomon Kullback. Ph.D., 
Ene "AA 


Professorial І ecturer in St 
—, Associate Prof 


atıstıcs 
— 


Chester Hay 


essor of Statistics 
Statistics 
den McCall, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of Statistic 
{ nato Ç » 7 
Bachelor of Arts or Ва, helor of Science w ajor in ” a 
Columbian College Field-of tudy) —P; the LA и 
pi ence curriculum, re у 1 the ‹ е рар‹ : 
‚lives must include atics 12, I9 2 $ 1-92 
| “Sophy 121 and 122. 
he general requirements stated pages 82-8 
7-58, and 197-98 nimum of tw t - 
s in departr 
dep S 
s the ex 
t the 
m fi 
“ы Sache lor of ichelor ск с 
ы і і > f t r the equ 
ely, with ajor in Statistics at у En 
alent, У, а majo atis 
| Required the general requirements as stated on pages 89-92. The re t 
hour Semester hours, in addition to a thes 
hours to 


I$ IN Statistics, includes at les 
e selected fre 
Ing twelve 


жї approved third group courses in S 
ours may be selected from Ё 


ў Mathematics and the Ph 
IVision Of the N Ж; 


tatistics 
raduate work offered by dey 
ysical Sciences or by departme 

ences with the approval of the adviser, 
oj Philosophy (Graduate Council) —See раве 98 


tering with an Option in Statistics (School of Engi- 
c Curriculum requirements, SCC pages 143-44 and l4 i 
4 Arts т Government and Master of Arts in Government with major 
and Economic Statistics (S, hool of Government) —3ee pages 187-88, 
First Group 
5 Introduction to Business and Economic The Staf 
Statistics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
all: lecture—y 


1 t horning and evening 
Ring; spring і 


‚ laboratory—af 
and evening: 


ternoon 
summer 1956 


and eve. 
Principles and у 
Statistical data 
variability, sampling 


lex numbe 
» and simple correlation. Prerequisite r 
bra, Laboratory fee, 59, 


rocedures for 
» Consideration 


Presenting ar 


f 


И characteristi 
Processes, jr 


е entran 


(441) 


Courses of Instruction 


442 
The Staf 


Mathematics of Finance (3) 
and evening? 


Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning, afternoon, 


un 
N 


summer 1956 


| 

sink‏ هه 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, ию‏ 1 
й valuation of depletable assets, deprecia,‏ 


“І ing funds, amortization, 
ki F- 
building and loan associations. Prerequisite: one entrance 


algebra. f 
R ee МГ ta 
Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and TheS 
Education (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). and 
Fall: lecture—morning and evening, laboratory—afternoon 


spring—evening; summer 1956. 


nit 


2" 
دی 


ning; 


m of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, 
scores an d « 


uartiles and percentiles, raw 
and their use, 


frequency distributions, е igence а y 
f t normal curve, correlation, ©... one 


te 
. А А 181 
tions of statistics. Pr erequ 


atory fee, #0 


validity of 
atistical error, 


Lab 


91-92 Principles of Statistical Methods* (3-3) NT 
ч d : y А : eco! 
course: credit is not given for the first half until the $ 
eted ) 
ademic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours 
summer 1956 sat 
апа 
and applications e dise 
averages p of паў 
their characteristics, “tical rela um 
and their control, index numbers, trends, ста and be 
and random sampling in theory and prac м plicat? 
і s. correlation in theory, practice, а jm 9 
trance unit in algebra. Labora 


This course emphasizes the meaning, uses 
'asurement and enumeration, 


distributions and 


purposive 

errors 

Pr > 
rer 


semes 
SECOND GROUP L | 
М 4 


Statistics in Psychology and Educ ation (3) 5. 
ба 8 дай rnin 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours)—mo Р ffi 
; n 
, samp, 
Advanced study of correl lati ion and frequency analyses utilizing д d 
ications to specific pro is ш 
le. Original wor 


ее, с 
Laboratory y к 


factor analysis, and appl 
method of study in so far as possit 
h student. Prerequisite: Statistics 53 


109 Managerial Statistics (3) 


[1 Not offered 1956-57. кедиб 

| ^ й Y istical р Bu 

ij Role of statistics and the contribution of а віз 00 © de? ۳ 
various phases of business management with emp : lo 

1 3 and і 

д * Statistics 91-92 is for Statistics majors, for students in engineering 

physical sciences 


TIO 


112 


117 


118 


Statistics 


г : І method ra 
and usefulness of the statistical method ri 
analysis, Subject matter comprise: 


$ sources and f 
і { t I ques f 
data, effective forms of present тес! 
l N tit > 1 qua tative informati 
quantitative : ] жг Admiss; * р 
rences Irom ау Ur. ita AG 
instructor or following St 51 


Quality Control Tech 


niques (3) 
Not offered 


1956-57, 
Characteristics: 
tions, and t 
quality ç 


scientific 


basis; reduction in cost 
olerance li 


} 
as ап attril 


laracteristic 8, 


to control; statistical а 
і Imissic )y perm 
contro]: detection of la ol. imission К I 
instructor or following Statistics $1 


Business and Economic Stat 


Fall—morning 


Statistical f 


Countered 
m 


Pling proce 
sion by 


and evening 


ITocesses as 


: ry { 
to particular types of 


in business a istration and econom 


alter comprises с} 


спагасі 


а 


tic values, measures of 1 
stributions, anc 
inst 


°8, Samy 


di 
Permission of th 


ructor, 


Business and Econ, 


mic Statistics II ( 3) 
Spring 


—Tmorning and evening 
Application Of statistical 
Administration and econor 
Partial correlation, time series analys 
demand functions. and de 
ПІ or the equivalent. 


nethods to spe 
з. Subject m: 


t 


Preciation sche: 


Analysis of Variance (3) 
Fall—evening: summer 1956 
The analy 


; ance and covari; 
significa 


‚a method to estin 


nate ex; crimenta 
Unequal class frequencies. 


€ 


Correlation and the Chi-S, 


quare Test (2) 
Spring—evening: 


summer 1956, 


1 , Partial, and n ultiple corre 
Corre І Contingency, апа the probler 
non-normal ы . Teste of independence. 

ness of fit, : 


€: Statistics 91-92 


rescar 


varia 
1 sin [ le correla 


© to segregate fact 


Prerequisite 


——— See 


5-56 Mathematical Probability (3-3) d ha 
А уеаг course: credit is not given for the first half until the secon 

{ “са 

Academic year—evening. | 


Bayes’ theorem and І 
verificati mathen 


ications Prereq ¡site 


t half until the second 


195-99 


197-98 stical Mathematics* (3-3) 4 
“я : n “1 the seco 
А year course: credit із not given for the first half until 
is completed. | 
Academic year—evening Ё oat 
s ; orion, ёй 
Matrix algebra, quadratic forms, contour integrations pensions! sles 
Cauchy theory of residues, n or equiv 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 wed 


atistics 


Stieltjes integration, 


etry in flat spaces. 
199-200 ара: Theoretical and Applied St 
3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged. 


p statistical дө 


In addition to the study of recent advances P v the ba 
the content © 


this course is designed to coordinate | е 
he instructor. 


major. Admission by permission of t 


p* we? 


Тнівр GROU 
Design of Experiments (3) 


Not offered 1956-57. ble $ 
stratified, and 809 


[27 
о 
- 


Relative merits of random, repeated, 


* Statistics 197-98 is prerequisite to all third-group courses, 


202 


203-4 


205-6 


257-58 


259-60 


Fisher-Pitn 
Squares; factorial d 


Theory of Estim 
Hypotheses ( 3) 


N 


tervals, 


1an 


‹ 


The Th eory 


А year course: 


18 completed. 


‚Not 


Statistica] 


offerec 


mand; 


Phasis on interpr 
regression 


and 


Structer, 


Advanced Busin 


(3-3) 
Not offered 1956-57, 


Application 
method whe 


Ustic 


Ad: 
A ye 


Mathem 


al 


Probab; 


Mate, 
Conce 


A ye 


Mode 


nti 


rn 


( 


ted, 


methods ару 
utility and 


D 


'anced Mat], 


аг Course: 
1$ complet 


Not off 


с 


Statistics 


method of random zation: 


ign; confound 


ae 


tation and Tes ting 


ot offered 1956-57. 


Statistical } 
estim ite; Ne 


consistent, efficient, ; 


: TE 
theses; maximum ike 


1an-Pearson theory of test 


and sufficient statistics: 


of Econometrics (3-3) 


1; H с he hirer 
Credit is not given for the firs 


1 1956-57 


lied 
1 disutility: 
retation of result 


f time series 


the equivalent, 


ematical Statistics (3 


redit is not рў 


ted 1956-37, 


аг course: 
ls Completed 
Not Offered 


al basis of 
and likeli} 
hi-Square dist 


tuons of 
regression 


М 


analysis, 
Advanced Mathema 


credit is not g 


theorie 7 


distriby 


ition fun 


orrel 


naly $18 Ol varian 


tical Pr 


LOL 
ability | 


iven for the 


1956-57, 


and asymptoti 


ven for the first } 


rand 


n Dy € 
ess and Economic S atistu 
5.3 a d 
of statistical methods to specific prot 
п possible. Emphasis . 
techniques ol ап 
Original work is re 


uc laws; ele Inent 


f 
Ul Ct 
Т 
f 
| 
п, supply 
exchange 
ability, 
п in of 
5 [ 
lems ut 
als, r е 
n and prese 
lent. Pre; 
the se 
ts and 
^ t and 
ge 
« 
erer c 
Kul 
the se 


( 


— 
ita 


NRE 4 EA 


ei = - 


446 Courses of Instruction ЕЕ 


f, 
imit theorems in probability; the contributions of Са of 
Frechet, Kolmogoroff, Khintchine. Prerequisite: Statistics 2 


263-64 


265-66 


267-68 


269-70 


299-300 


integration; | 


the equivalent. 


Шш 


Statistical Inference (3-3) 
е second 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until th 
is completed. 
Academic year—evening. 


e mp г . fidu 
Sample space; methods for estimating population parameter sciat 
valıd, Н 


inference and its application to testing hypotheses; distri шаў 
and exact estimation; Student’s distribution; variance 
sampling statistics, i.c. moments and cumulants use 


population parameters and used to test hypotheses. 
257-58 or the equivalent. 


concurrent registration: Statistics 257 
шш | 
Multivariate Analysis (3-3) ды | 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the $ | 
is completed. 
Academic year—evening. eni d 
А эф: К . : t | 
Tests of significance, generalized variance and covariance por 
multivariat. g, ap 


independence, canonical and vector correlations, cima 
distribution, generalized Student's ratio, problems of es 


plications to factor analysis. 


d as 


W cid? 
yl 


Characteristic Functions (3-3) ad 


л . 1 the se? 
А year course: credit is not given for the first half until th 
is completed. 
Not offered 1956-57. port? 
teer : а n imit * \ 
Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formulas, lim 
applications to the distribution problem in statistics. 3 
кай» 
Sequential Testing (3-3) : aw 
ia £ : Р il the 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half unti 
is completed 
Not offered 1956-57. А кй @ 
тар " : "T ratio V 7 
Efficiency of sequential tests, sequential probability. io, (йй th 
pected number of observations necessary for а posite 


sequential analysis, sequential tests of single an di 


Reading and Research (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged, 


Admission by permission of the instructor. qe? 


Thesis (3-3) 


Statistics 447 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPEC IAL PROGRAMS 

In addition to the reg 
Offers the following cour 
Owing special programs: 
“Orce Advanced 


ular courses announced above the University 
Ses especially for students enrolled in the fol- 
Navy Graduate Comptrollership Program, Air 
Management Program, and Engineering Administration. 
114 Introduction to Statistical Mathematics for 
conomists (3) 


120 


Principles of Statistical Analysis (3) 


He m Я‏ سے 


€— A 


SURGERY 


Brian Blades, А.В., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer 

Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery pre 

John Gordon Lee, A.B., M.D., C.M., Med. Sc.D., Adjunct Clinical 
fessor of Surgery 

Robert Tuthill Gants, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Suro of 

Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, м.р. Associate Clinical Professor ® 
Surgery 

Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surge? г of 

William Stanley McCune, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Profess? 


Surgery ro of 
Walter Henry Gerwig, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Profess® 
Surgery Su 
Vincent Michael Iovine, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
gery 
Owen Gwathmey, A.B., M.D., reger Professor of Surgery fatti 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, ]г., M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical 1 Pro 


of Surgery 
а arl Berg, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgen) 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr ofes 
Surgery 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 
Orthopedic Surgery 74 
Jerome Blaine Harrell, M.D., Assistant Clinical Proje of A ess! Ш 
Leonard Theodore Peterson, В.5., М. D., Assistant Clinical Р Profe 
Orthopedic Surgery ore 
John Pletch Adams, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor «$ | 
pedic Surgery 
Gordon Sparks Letterman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical profess" 
Surgery 
Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surge) 
William Ross Morris, M.D., د‎ in Surgery 
Jacob Joseph Weinstein, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associ 
William Carey Meloy, M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in 
Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Karl Hayden Wood, Phar.G., D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surge? 
Isabella Harrison, A.B., M.D., ўза in Surgery 
Henry Leon Feffer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ortho 
Howard Clemeth Pierpont, A.B., M.D., Associate in Serge | ә 
James Richard Thistlethwaite, B.S., M.D., Associate їп Surg surg? 
Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M. р, Clinical Instructor ә 
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essor 


sor d 


ate in Surge"! 
Surge) 


pedic Surgery 


449 
Surgery 


{ i Ў Мілі or in Dental Surgery 
Joseph Francis Conlon, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor i e 
uane Case Ric) 


y or in Surgery 
itmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge 
eon Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


homas Bradley, A.B., M.D., 
rnest Alva Gould, B. 


Austin Bertram Roh 
urgery 
„tarvin Hayne Ke 
rooks Gideon Br 
An Decator Ho 
Robert Rol 
orman Н 


EM 22. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


S., M.D., 
rbaugh, Jr., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery : . 
^ з 
M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedi 


ndrick, А.В., 


inical Instructor in Surgery 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
y White, Л. B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ment McCarty, M.D., 


: v9 o " Sur ery 
nis Parfre Clinical Instructor in Surge 


N Р / К , Staffs 
101-2 Surgical Anatomy Surgery and Anatomy | 
Academic year—ı hour alternate weeks, as arranged. 
Clinics illustrating relationship 
Surgery, U 


between gross anatomy and clinical 
niversity Hospital, 
280 Introduction to Surgery 


The Staff 
Spring—; hour a week. 


Lectures and recitations covering the field 
284 Surgical Physiology 


Spring—two hours a week, 


A Clinical and laboratory course with particular emp 
Physiology, 


of general surgery. 


The Staff 


hasis on applied 
373-74 Clinical Clerkship I 
Academic y 


The 


fo 


The Staff 
Caras arranged, 
student is assi 


gned and required to 
г diagnosis and tr 


саспелі, Р), С, Gene 


375-76 Outpatient Surgical Clini 


1С 


work up thoroughly the cases 
ral Hospital 


The Staff 
Forty hours as arranged durir 


Surgical clinic, 
377-78 Orthopedics I 
Academic Year: 


The Staff 
1 lecture—y hour a week; ward rounds— 734 hours a 
Week, in rotation, 


18 academic year. 


D. C. General Нозу 


vital, 


Р, с. General Hospital, 


кє 


EAT T 
akut нана nd 


E 
ТЕ 
^ 
К | 
| 
Е 
E 
: 
: 
N 
И 


479-80 


491-92 


493-94 


497-98 


Courses of Instruction _ } 


Surgical Staff Conference I 
Academic year—Tuesday as arranged, 
D, С. General Hospital. 

Surgical Clinic I 


1 hour a week. 


Academic year 
> : : А Р : nivel 
Demonstration of various surgical diseases to the entire class. U 
sity Hospital. 

аўса staf 
Clinical Clerkships II The 
Academic year—in rotation. 
Six weeks, University Hospital; three weeks, Mt, Alto Hospital 
З; тһе SÎ 
Surgical Staff Conference 11 The 
Academic year—Wednesday as arranged 


University Hospital, 


Surgical Ward Rounds 
Academic year—ı hour a weck. ; 
„year clerks. 


Blades 


of various surgical diseases to fourth 


Мат 


Surgical Pathology П 
Academic year: conference—1 hour a week. 

і Sta 
Horwitz and 


Surgical Anatomy 
tion. 


1 . г ba 2 a 
Academic year: 1 hour a week for twelve weeks in rot 


Lectures for fourth-year clerks. University Hospital. 


Gants and 88 


i 


Surgical Clinic 


Academic year—2 hours a week, 
clerks ass 
з at Walter Reed Hospital for fourth-year 


niversity Hospital, 


Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., 
| г Omas Carlton 
“dward Egner Ferguson, M.D 
Leon Richard Culbertson, B.S 


Urology 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., 
William Dabne 
Fordon Rhodes 
lerbert DeGrar 
" rederick Turne 


Thompson, 


Ma 


r Reuter, M.D., 
395-96 Clinic; 


Clinical teaching and dem 
With special emphasis 
Perative clin 


ics and clini al 


491-92 Urology 


on the 


UROLOGY 


Associate in Urology 
У Jarman, B.S., M.D., 


Associate in Urology 


‘Donald, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instruct: 
ge Wolff, Tr. M.D., 


onstrations on 
pre- 


teaching, 


Academic year—ı hour a week, 


Lecture 


$ Coverir 
ment, 


and morbid Pathology. 


495-96 Cli 
Three } 


tours a week, in rots 
us 

C linica] demonstrations. 
Urological X 


ray conferences, 
Procedures. i 


| wi 
University Hospi 


ation, as arranged during 


teaching ir 


DC 


1 attentior 


he care of 


. General Н 


F. A. Reuter and 


: ; : 1 1; 
g the entire field of urology 1 
1 


y including diagr 


F. A. Reuter and 


academic 


* Outpatient Department 


or in U 
Clinical Instructor in 1 rolo 
Clinical Instructor in I rology 


Prof: ssor of Ur ology, Exe: utive Officer 

b ari 
B.S., M D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
„Assistant Clinical Professor of Ur jl 


+» М.Р, Assistant Clinical Professor of 


ogy 


rology 


gy 


trea 
а Stall 
Уса 
аг 


ZOOLOGY* 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Executive Officer 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
Kenneth Casper Kates, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 


Alton Harold Desmond, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Columbian Colle ge—Field-o за 

—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respect! 

the Junior College, see pages 66-67, including Zoology 1-2 4 the ай 
Required: the general requirements as stated on pages 82-87, an The of 


on the Zoology major examination at the end of the senior yea: 


“nass” 
will be examined includes animal 


related knowledge upon which the student 
lowing fields: (1) classification, structure, and ecological relations © "m^ 
both invertebrate and vertebrate; (2) embryological development and eredi), 
tories of important animal types; (3) general principles of physiology yes, w 
and evolution; (4) the development of biological principles, hypot 


theories as revealed in the study of the history of zoology. pian ( 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Zoology (Colur Science 


lege). — Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor, © alent. 
respectively, with a major in Zoology at this University, or the equiva 
Required: the general requirements as stated on pages 89-92. 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) —See page 98. 


First Group H 


ans 
Mortensen, o 
ening, 
1959. 
and 
An introduction to the study of the structure, function is p 
of animals, and of the fundamental biological pr! 
Material fee, $11 a semester. 10% 

Des A 


Introduction to D (4-4) 
2 hours)—morning and eV 


Academic year: lecture 
‚ summer 


(4 hours)—morning, м and evening; 


41-42 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) roing 
Academic year: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours 


evening. dt 
Ud 


а 
Lectures on the organ systems of the vertebrates, 0 gua 
tions of types. Prerequisite: Zoology 2 Material fee, 


SECOND GROUP Morte 
101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) yl 
1957 5 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). ‘ne: 

evening; 

1956-57 and alternate years: academic year—even 

alternate years: academic year—afternoon. he Occ 
ng t 

A systematic study of invertebrate forms, ade ips. 

classifications, life histories, and phylogenetic rela 


* See also the departments of Biology and Botany 


(452) 


, 453 
: Zoology 
! т ИЩ = а ы £ 


105 


145 


152 


156 P 


field trips Prerequisite: Zool 
а semester 


ў Munson 
Entomology (3) 
1956-57 and alte 


e 
rnate years 
100г) —evening 


"all: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 
А study 


itary 
Insects, 


ИГ " lev of 
SIOIORY, and ес ) 1 
ion to the taxonomy of the more = 
2 or the equivalent Mate 


tant groups, 
fee, $8. 


Histology ( 3 ) 


Desmond 
Lecture (1 hour), 


1956-57 and 


Date years: 


laboratory (41 
alternate years: 
spring—evening 

An introductic 
Organs, Prere 


urs). А 
spring—afternoon; 1957-58 and alter 


on to the 


microscopical ana 
Quisite: 


І tissues and 
tomy of normal tissues and 
Zoology I-2. 


Material fee, $11. 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory 


(4 hours), ] 
1956-57 and alternate years: fall—afternoon; 1957-58 and alternate 
Years: fall—evening: summer 1956, 
Origin and early development of the individual, formation ої organ 
Systems Emphasis 
hum 


h 
: on the frog, chick, and pig, with reference to the 
àn embryo, Prerequisite: Zoology 2 or the equivalent, Material 


Mortensen 
1956-57 and alternate Years. Spring: lecture (1 hour), laborat ry (4 
Ours) —evening. 
Introduction to the Protozoa: classification, life histories, and p} ysiol- 
Ору, With special 
І. М 


emphasis оп free-living types. 
$8. 


Prerequisit 


Kates 


An introduction to the study 


v of anir 
Parasitic types from protoz 


al parasite logy, with 


а survey of 
1 оа through arti ropods. Prereou ite: Zool 
ОВУ 1-2 or the equivalent, Material fee, $11. 
Insect Physiology (3) Munson 
1956-57 and alternate years: 


spring —evening 


Ty work on 
the instructor 


Lectures and 


laborato 
Sion by permis 


the physiol RY of insects, Admis- 
sion of . Material fee, gı І 
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N 
е] 


ә 


299-300 


Special Problems (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged, 


Written approval of the instructor is required 


semester. 


Proseminar (3 3) 


The Sul 


1 
Material fet, si 


The Sul 


k , ‚ major* 
Designed to correlate and supplement the work of Zoology má) 
р! 


THIRD Group 
y (3) 


Seminar in Invertebrate Zoolog 


Fall—evening 


A study of original publications on hormones of inverte 


Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (3) 
1957-58 and alternate years. Lecture (2 hours), 
Lectures and laboratory work on 


Prerequisite: Zoology 1 and 101-2 or the equivalent. 


Morphogenesis (3-3) 


Lectur 


Zoology 41-42 or the equivalent 


es and ‹ 


Seminar in Vertebrate Zoology (3) 


Not offered 1956-57. 


Research (arr.) 
Academic year—as arran 
Investigation of special problems. 
Thesis (3-3) 


e peu ВЕ: 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1956— Zoology 


laboratory ( 


k problems in inverteb 


nd alternate years: academic year—evening- 


lass reports on experimental morphology: 


1; summer 1956—ZoologY 


Mortens?’ 
prate animas: 
Mor ense? 
з oot 


rate ph 


STUDENT LIFE 


nn гае 


а à nr e agp aa =‏ چ 
ETT PSI RAS PAT TEE EX 3 E "‏ 
SERLE IEY: TREE Ы " Tran ара:‏ 

а калыӊ: A 


Eme Ре See ee 


STUDENT LIFE 


HEALTH AI )MINISTRATION 
: The University alth service that is primarily diagnostic 
in its intent, gencies and health consultations there is, 
5, a Student Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., 


and nurse in attendance, There is also a rest room for 


, aduate nurse in charge. 
edica] Privileges include: (1) the physical examination of every 
ring from secondary school; (2) three visits by the University 
Surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia) in any 
exclusive of 

A-ray examination ; (3) 


One illness, а specialist, surgical operation, laboratory. or 
i ad hospitalization in the University Hospital for 
~ an one week during any twelve-month period. 

erhal ўбачыць, includes board and nursing 
Medication Ces such as Operating room 
Б . Statement of the 
» See Health Adm 


but does not include 
» anesthesia, laboratory, X-ray, or 
rules governing medical and hos- 
inistration, pages 213-14. 


н For а 
al Privileges 


Strong Residence Hall provides 
ie Tooms at $30 a month a person. 
on. Admission to the 
rvation, or a 


advance (for the fall semester by May 
le Spring semec dà КЗ. : 
together й & semester by January 


University 
A separate application f 


Ы - first). Forms for application, 
ol Activities fo sted information, may be obtained from the Director 
Girls der t] LM 
Semester 5 e twenty-one who are enrolled for twelve or more 
living th their ў academic work in the Į Diversity and who аге not 
With ¢ e пае or relatives may live outside the dormitory only 
Women Don a and approval of the Director of Activities for 
Permissio be бым of written Tequests from parents. In no case will 
tory, except aa ans, such girls to be domiciled outside the dormi- 
Wome ! Persons approved by the Direc tor of Activities for 
M 


1 facilities for 102 
Dining facilities are 


£ s served at the Student I 
. > TOT Teseryati , at : 
Ctivities for Men vations may be obtained from 


a person, 


Inion. 
the Director 


(457) 
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Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities 0% 
the University for women students twenty-one years of age OF older i 
for men students may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner #7 
torium, 730 Twenty-First Street, NW. The reservation of rooms 


private houses must be made by students. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion can "Te 
the education of its students by encouraging them to participate й 
nominational clubs of their own choice. National Catholic, J€ act # 
Protestant bodies sponsor these religious organizations, whic T 
links between the University and the local churches. The рие й. 


v 6 Р ы д ; іла 
the University Chapel and the advisers to the various denome c Р 
organizations are available throughout the year for consulta 
personal problems. 
| 
University CHAPEL й | 


The University Chapel is maintained аз а non-sect 
the faith of the University in the contribution that religion can wed” 
the education of its students. Twenty-minute services are held m d 
day of each week at 12:10 P.M. Representative clergymen 9 
ton are guest speakers at these non-denominational services. 


STUDENT PLACEMENT OFFICE NT. | 
The Student Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW» provides Fu w 
to students and alumni seeking full- and part-time employme ile 1 
office maintains a registry of positions locally and nationally ave к | 
refers qualified applicants for consideration. Information s 

able on Civil Service examinations. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
The University Testing Center is located at 2114 G Str ling «ай : 
ounse "d 


Center offers educational and vocational testing and co 
This office maintains a file of occupational information 


opportunities. 
ара | "m DENI UNION p 
The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the cente " | 


; k : : om on gol | 

From the cafeteria on the first floor to the reading Y^ meals Я. 
. . , 

floor, it is well planned to meet the students neea ar 


” u 2,2 t! 
recreation, and activities. In addition to the recrea 


Student Life 

pe A 

Social lounge the Student U 
Ouncil and for the other maj 

. The Student Activ 

Information co 


і Ч 5 ` » Student 
nion provides office space for the Stud 
or student organizations. ‘abl 
^ ч T Р ave e Уе 
ities Office, also in the Student Union, has availal 


: асі 1 з events. 
ncerning the student organizations and campus ev 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


ationa] House, 2116 G Street NW,, is the social center for 
m foreign countries. A 
tertainment, and the 
become acquainted 


ч * t 
Nternational Students’ Society welcomes as members students 
er lands as well as North American students. 


; ; ы: À : > office іа ix 
I е Adviser to Students trom Foreign Countries, whose office is in 
n і . . r . 

ternational House, 1$ available for advice 


The Intern 
гіня fro series of teas, dances, and other 
use of club rooms and lounge enable 
and feel at home in the University. 

{rom oth 


and guidance. 


STUDENT ACTIVI ГІЕ5 


DIRECTORS or STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The 
M 


offices of the Director of Activities for 


tor of Activities for Women, for the guidance of 
all nonacademic ph 


ases of student life, such as student activ- 
й , d housing. The directors are available 
Counseling concern} 


for individual 
ng personal adjustme 


nt to university life. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Council 


Director of Activities for 

ities for Women for the conduct of all 

of the Council are elected annually. 
Committee on Student Life 

The Co 


Mmittee on Student І 
nt. It i, 


Ме is the judicial branch of the 
of not more than seven members of the 
Director of Activities for Men and the 
men, appointed by the ] 
ing members: President of the Student Council, 


President of Mortar Board, 
арра, President of the 


student 


"resident of the 


President of 
Inter-fraternity 

This Committe 
organizations, 


Council, and 
е has the power to 
including the Student 
аге contrary to established policy and 
€ Committee, 


ч ouncil, 
е acts of all student 
Set as 


ide acts that 
/niversity or th 
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Approval of Student Organizations.—This committee is granted к 
thority to approve or disapprove the establishment of any proposed y 
ization on campus. No student club or society (except social fratern! P 
sororities, scholastic honor societies, religious or professiona u in 
societies) organized as a branch or affiliate of a non-George 9 
ton University organization will be recognized Бу the Committee 


dent Life. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 4 


Any student registered in The George Washington Universi 
із 00 


eligible to participate in nonathletic student activities of the oo i$ 
however, a student having a scholastic average of less than 2 


eligible to be: b Chet 
І А member of the Dance Production groups, Glee Club, 
leaders, Student Council, Religious Council, Рааһейе ubl 
a 


Inter-fraternity Council, Student Life Committee, 07 
cations staff. ( the e 
2 An officer, permanent committee chairman, or member 9 
ecutive board of any activity. рїї 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference 
in intercollegiate athletics. 


utli 
- wt à i ities are © 
The control and administration of all student activities ning а 
А е “ : over! 
in a separate bulletin called “Rules and Regulations Gover 


Activities”. 


govern par 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Honor SOCIETIES | 
«quis 


recognizing 
ld of liberal arts дей 


еб ар 


me, 
iris 
tional cases, senior and junior students in other поп-р inte вэ 6 
of the University) and who have shown broad cultural | romistr к 
tinguished scholarly achievement, high character, genera of a di j 
scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 Pe сай Chapt 


he Alph 


elected to membership by the Faculty members of t і 
the District of Columbia. 

Sigma Xi—A national scientific honor society, the purpost ied. os 
to encourage original investigation in science pure for full 
standing graduate students in the sciences are eligible ity in Y 
ship, and undergraduates who have shown marked abili 
may be elected to associate membership. 


Phi Beta Карра. —A national honor society 
intellectual capacity well employed” in the fie Р 
ences. Senior and junior students who are candidates 201 ай 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Columbian Colleg | 

rofessiont 


161 
+ 
Student Life 


ЗА nation: ciology society. б 
A national soc By s ablished to encourage 
a.—A national fraternity establis 


in i hich is 
: > ^ р їп Whit 
ard high scholarship and attainment, membership 


è іс average of at 
ose freshman women who attain а s holastic b 


4 “—A national honor medical society. 
Alpha Рі Epsilon.—A home economics fraternity. 


. " . ` 0 ` society or advan 
dir Society.—A national Air Force ROTC iety fo 


Ártus.—A n 
Delphi A 


ational economic society. 


n intersorority society, 
Delta Sigma Rho—A national ferensic society. 
Gate and Key—An interfraternity society. 
lota Sigma Pi—A national chemical society for women. Srt 
Mortar Board. А national society for senior college women, stressing 
leadership, scholarship, and service, 


Micron D 


| ейа Карра.— 
їп eXtracurrici 


ilar activities, 
Order of the Coif, 


to foster а SPirit of ¢ 
who h; 


A national fraternity emphasizing | 


eadership 


НА $ 
1 ^ " t 1 is 
—A national legal society, the purpose of wh га 

: ір { ^ hose 
areful study and to mark in a htting manner t 


à high grade of scholarship. 


Year from the highest 


Members are elected 
1 he 
IO per cent of the graduating class of the 


. A national Air Force ROTC 
i Epsilon Ры, А nati 


society for basis cadets. 


national botany fraternity. Р 
1 1 - . irage anc 
Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage a 
ward high scholarship and attainment, membe 


rship in which is limited 
a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
ilon—A national collegiate journalism fraternity. 
^ Tu. —A national social-science society. 

EGNA National Psychology fraternity. 
"ya Chi Society, —A national pharmaceutical society. 

igma Alpha Eta.— nal speech and he 
Sigma Рі A nation; 


an men who attain 


Pi Delta Ер; 
1 Gamma A 


A natio 


aring society, 
Sigma. — 


rnity, the purpose of which 
е schol ship and professional attainment, 
Smith-Reed-Russel Society —A scholastic society in the School of 
edicin * Students of the third and fourth years who maintain a scho- 
TN Average of 86 per Cent are eligible for associate membership. 
Tassen, А Sophomore society, 
William Beaumont Medical Society. —A society founded with the ob- 
er Aging and stimulating medical students in work of indi- 
estigation 


5 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and 67 
nomics), Alpha Zeta Omega (pharmacy), American Institute 0 2 
trical Engineers—Institute of Radio Engineers (student chapter), AMG 
ican Pharmaceutical Association (student branch), American бос 
Civil Engineers (student chapter), American Society of Mechanica Я 
gineers (student chapter), Delta Phi Epsilon (foreign service), gl 
Theta Phi (law), Future Teachers of America, Gamma Eta psilon 
(law), Kappa Beta Pi (law), Kappa Psi (pharmacy), Nu Beta Er Chi 
(law), Nu Sigma Nu (medicine), Phi Alpha Delta (law), i 
(medicine), Phi Delta Delta (law), Phi Delta Epsilon (medicine , phi 
Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta Kappa (education), Phi Detta ni 
(law), Pi Lambda Theta (education), Society for the Advanceme" 
Management (student chapter), Theta Tau (engineering). 


Social FRATERNITIES 


Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Theta Delta Chi, Phi Sigma Kappa ўба 
Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Phi Alpha, Sigma Nu, Ac : 
Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau Epsilon Phi, Alpha Eps! 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Alpha. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES ze 
; Delta 4^7 
Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, = má 
Kappa Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kapp 
Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS |, 


. Gro 
Art Club; Case Club; Chemistry Club; Dance Production GP ў» 
II, III; El Club Español; Engineers’ Council; Enosian King : 
ciety; Home Economics Club; Howard E. Kane—A.F.A- ical од 
rical Society; Le Cercle Francais; Lester Е. Ward Sociolog! oen 
Oquassa; Pharmacy Council; Phi Sigma Rho (philosophy): 7 Histo? 
Verein; Student Bar Association; Charles Clinton wis 


Club. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS "i 


" » s А Р У іой 
Baptist Student Union, B’nai B'rith Hillel Found As sl 
Club, Christian Science Organization, Lutheran n lowshiP» 
Newman Club, Religious Council, Student Christian Рё 


Club, Westminister Foundation. 


The George W 
ton University Pe 


Amicus Cur 
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MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ashington University Glee Club, The ( 


jeorge Washing- 
p Band. 


STUDENT PUBLICATION 8 


iae (Law School publication), The 
annual), The 


Washington Lew 
ercolator ( 


Alpha 


Theta N 
Coloni ея ( 


al Boosters, Fer 
cil, Inter-fr 


: aternity 
National 
x 


University Hatchet (weekly newspaper) 


Mecheleciv (engineers’ publication) 


Pharmaceutical publication) 


OTHER Activities 


scholarship winners), Big Sisters, 
icing Club, Flying Sponsors, In 
Pledge Council, Intern 


Cheerleaders, 
ter-traternity Coun 
ational Relations Club, Inter- 
Inter-sorority Athletic Board, Intramural 
Association, Old Men. Sailing Association 
Association, Strong Hall 


Council, Student Counc 
ngton Unive 


rsity Dramatic Activities, Women’s Ath- 
rdinating Board. 


comple 
Women. plete prog 


ram of intramural s 


ports for both men and 


een er e inte ено 


гч ае аран неет E FETT NSE ILI T UTEM 


А 
Absence, regul 
SEE Attendance 
Academic Council, 
Academic st 
Accounting: 
Associate in Arts cı 
Bachelor of Arts ¡ 


in Governme 


riculum in. » 
ourses in, 221-2; 
Master of Art 
riculum in, 
Activities, student. 
PEE ALSO Special 
А Ministration, Offic 
¿ dministrative Assi 
Admission. 12-22 
Adult education. 6,2 
¿ dvanced st 
Advisory system: 
n the Junior Col] 


olleg 
n the School of Eng 


Аг Force Re 
“orps 
SEE Reserve Offic 
Air Science 
-Ourseg in, 226-28 
Division of, 22, 2 
American І 
tory 
296 


Amer 


» Master of A 


ican 
Major ın 
é Natomy: 


Thought 
» 82-85, 8 
Purses in, 229-26 
OCtoral гезе 
£ nesthesiology 
Aptitude tests, 14. 62 


‘At, Courses in, 232- 


lations concerning 


ххі-ххіі i 
} Ini rsıty f 
atus of the | niversity, 


curriculun 


70, 188, 


s in Goverr me 
192-94, 195 
5 


ers of 


1 " 
istants, Ixxxii 


anding, 13- 


serve ¢ 


ers Training Сог; 


$, 207-9 
“Merary and 


rts field in, 88-92, 


er 
arch in, 06 
» COUrses 


Biology 


Courses in, 2 


Doctoral research in, 9 
Botany 


07 
‚over ‘ 
un І y y 
I, 198 
Degree of Master of, 19 
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Community Services, College of Gen- 
eral Studies, Division of, 203 
Contents, Table of, у-хі 
Continuing Legal Education, 18, 130 
Convocation 
See Graduation 
Counseling: 
Center, 203 
Master of Arts in Government cur- 
riculum in, 195 
Course numbers, explanation of, 219-20 
Courses of instruction, 217-454 
Credit: 
Explanation of amount of, 20 
Toward a degree, 49 
Transfer of: 
For professional courses: 
Toward a degree in Colum- 
bian College, 12-13, 13-14, 
83 
Toward a degree in the pro- 
fessional schools, 12-13, 13- 
14, 16, 17, 18, 19 
For summer school work, 49 
From other institutions, 12-13, 
13-14, 16, 17, 18, 19 
Within the University, 48-49, 83 


D 


Degrees: 
Associate in Arts, 64-74 
In Accounting, 71-72 
In Secretarial Studies, 71, 73 
Associate in Science, 64-66, 71-74 
In Home Economics, 71, 72 
In Medical Technology—Basic 
Course, 71, 72 
In Physical Sciences, 71, 73 
Bachelor of Arts, 81-85, 85-87 
In Education, 68, 165-72 
In Government, 70-71, 187-91 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 138-41 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
1395—41, 142 
Jachelor of Laws, 126-29 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 
138-41, 142-43 
Bachelor of Science, 81-84, 85-87 


In Engineering, 138-41, 143-46 

In Home Economics, 69, 163-64, 
172 

In Pharmacy, 154-57 

In Physical Education for Men, 69, 
173-74 


1 for Wome 


In Physical Educatior 
69-70, 174-75 
Civil Engineer, 150 and 
Combined Bachelor of Art ts 

Doctor of Medicine, 81, 83 
115 P Р 
Doctor of Business Administrat® 
198-99 
Doctor of Education, 180-81 1-9 
Doctor of Juridical Science, 13 
Doctor of Philosophy, 96-100 
Electrical Engineer, 150 
Juris Doctor, 126-29 
Master of Arts, 88-92 
In Education, 175-78 
In Government, 191; tion, 9“ 
In Personnel Administra’ 
94, 197-98 : А 1% 
In Public Administration, 19 


196-97 - + ration 
Master of Business Adminis 
191-94, 198 Law, 129-5 


Master of Comparative 
Master of Engineering 
tion, 148-50 
Master of Laws, 13! 
Master of Science, 88-92 
In Engineering, 146-4 
In Pharmacy, 157-59 4 
Mechanical Engineer, - 
Dermatology, courses in, 272 ing, 47 
Dishonesty, regulations con ۴ 
8 1 
рыбай requirements p^ 7h 
Distinction, degrees Wi" "m 
115, 127 Я ROTC Ca 
Distinguished Air Force " 
52-53; ] « ROTC G 
Distinguished Air Fore 
ate, 53 
Dormitories, 457_, : 
Dramatic Art, Major 12» 47. 
Dramatics, courses 00, 4 
Dropping courses, 4 


E й 


y nic Policy, Mas in, I 
Economi ent, curricu um in 


dminist 


Governm 
Economics: 

Courses in, 273-79 or 

Doctoral research їй, 


Education: 
280-99 


Courses in, 


Sc he l of, 160-81 


- 


Entrance requirements, 19-20, 68 


70 
Teaching fields, 165-71 
“ducational Facilities of th 


je Univer 
sity, 8-11 
Ucational objectives 
VER UNDER 


IVisions 
Electrica] Engine 


Colleges, Scl 


460 


ents, amount of aca. 
demic Work, 63, go 123-24, 137, 
153-54 
Employment. student, 458 
Endowment of the Un; 


‚пе Diversity, 4 
“Ngineering: 


» 265-69. 291-94, 345-49 
School of, ı 3-50 
, Entrance requirements, 18~19 
English: 
OFTECt use o » 62, 84, 139 
Öurses in, 295 303 
toral research in, 97 
Placement €Xamination, 62, 297 
;, Quirements, 66 
“trance Fequirements, 14-22 
*aminations, 47 
College Entrance Board, 13 
For admission. 13, 216 
= Placement in language courses, 
22 
or qualifying for adv anced stand 
ing or wa 


3 
ests, 13, 62 216 
F 
Faculty. 
Alphabetical st, Xxviii-Ixxi 
Rees ading Committees, ххііі-хху 
Fell an Nancial regulations 24-27 
lO wshipg, 28-29, 101 
Financia] aid, 44~4 
Foreign Affairs: 
achelor of 


- in, 
Foreign Co 94 


190 


1 > 
10018, and 


G 
ral Studies, C llege f 201-3 
з іп, 303-8 y 
Doctoral research in, 97 
Geology, Courses іп, з 9-1 4 
Germanic Languages and Literature 


Courses in, 311-12 
E 


“xamination for Master's car 


» , . > 
Government of the I niversity, 7 
Govern nent, School of, 182 


н 7 - 
nce requirements, 2 "21, 70-71 


Special programs, 199-20. 
Government Management Int 
arship progra 


Grades, 46-47, 114, І 
Graduate Coun 


ern Schol- 
m, 203 
25, 148, 
cil, 93-101 
Fields of researc h, 96-98 
Graduate Record 


B4, I 46, 191 


149-50 


examination, ı 


un 


Graduate study, 5-6, 88-92, 96-100, 
115-16, 129-32, 146-50, 157-59, 175- 
81, 191-99 


SEE ALSO Degrees 
Graduation: 


See University Calendar 
equirements, 50-62 
Greek, courses in, 270-71 


H 


dministration, 213-14, 457 
rvices, student, 213, 457 


Health A 

Health зе 

History 
Courses in, 313-19 
Doctoral re 


search in, 97 
Of the Uni 


Diversity, 3-4 


тте 


COR LS PAPA Te 
ne 
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Home Economics: 
Associate in Science curriculum in, 
71, 72 
Bachelor of Science curriculum in, 
69, 172 
Courses in, 320-23 
Honor Roll 
Honor Soc 


Honors, 


53, 74, 115, 127 
Hospital, versity, 8, 110 
Hospitalization, 213, 457 
Hours of Instruction, 122, 219 


I 


ent study plan, 81, 187 


t 


Indepe 
dence status”, 25, СІ 
Instructional Divisions, 6 


mal House, 8, 459 


tional Relations 
See Foreign Affairs 
Internship, 44 


ts, 14 
pla examinations, 62 
req , 65-66 


and Literatures, Division of, 


6 


Latin, courses in, 27 


tion: 
najor in, 84, 85- 


'rican Civili 
College 


А 


Latin 


Master of Arts field in, 88-92 
Law: 

Courses in, 328-40 

Curriculum, 127-29 

Doctoral research in, 97 
juate program, 129-32 


з 10, 121, 126 


un 


Regulati ns, 
Literature and Language, Doctoral re- 
search in, 97 


— 


Loan funds, 44-45 
Location: = 
Of the School of Medicine, 9 


Of the University, 7 
Lost and Found Office, 54 


M 


c = : : 84 
Major fields in Columbian College 
85-86, 87 
Mathematics: 
Courses in, 341-44 


Mathematical and Physica 
Division of, 6 

Mechanical Engineering: 
Courses in, 345-49 
Curriculum = 150-48 142-45 

Medical privileges, 213, 457 16-17 

Medical Technologist course I 
Basic course, 71, 72 


Medicine 2 6 
] cin 2 
Postgraduate instruction 10 

S ol of, 102-17 5 


rance requirements, ! 
з in, 3 


0-55 


Undergraduate course 
Military honors, 52-53 
Musical organizations, 463 


> 6 
Natural Sciences, Division of curse 
Neurology and Neurologic? 


irses in, 356-57 


0 
Objectives, educational об and Dr 
See unver Colleges, * 
H isions а 
Obstetrics, courses 12, 358 
courses 12, 


30 2 1 
Order of the Coif, 123» 461-63 


Organiz 
gology, со e University 


Otol 1 
Outpatient Department 
Hospital, 8, 111-12 


Pathology, courses, 
Pediatrics, courses 10» 
Pharmacology: 
Courses in, 369-70, - 
| research M, 9 


‘Courses in, 17176 eg, 155-57 


Curriculum 1n, 


School of 


» 181-6с 
ta Ke requirements, 19, 
Phi deta » 460 
DL t 
Р! A ee In, 377-79 
Ph Edu. ation: 
in: 
“Or men, 38 -85 
‘or w MEN, 386-90 
іца; 
Г men, 69, 173- 
Ог Women, 69-70. 174-75 
катете 49-50 
Physical examination, 50, 114, 2 
380, 386 
Phy іса] Medi ine, Courses IM, 391 
Physics. 
al Study, тос 116 
p medical Curriculum, 15-16, 65 
Trizeg 
p es, 36-44 
robatior 
DER UNDER Colleges, бс) юіз, 
P Divisions 
р. essiona] organizations, 462 
p, Pert » Tesponsibj] ity for, 54 
Sycho Ctrics, Mast ter of Arts 
Nculum m, 191-94, 106 
зру. 
Sychiatry. 
pares in, 408-9 
Octoral research in, 98 
Ychology 
Y 
Courses In, 410-18 
E Octo al research in, 98 
Ublic £ dn inistration 
Course. 


In, 255 58 
aster of A 


rts Curriculum in 
196-97 


Publ; 
ры Law, research 10, 130 
чос Relatio, 8: 
OUrses On, 326 
) lis 
Pj Umalism Major fie] ld in, 4 
uca lon 


324 
19, student, 463 


7—68 
6; 


and 


Cur- 


П, 191-04, 


Index 


Q 
1 nati 73, 8 ES 
О : | 
. . niversity Caler 
Qua point iex, 47 
R 
R 
R Р In, 419 
E 1 Í 3, 281, 286, 29 
Rea К ^ > 1 t T 
Recrea P A “м 
i n, 174, 175 
R 7 
Registra 25» 51 
Regulatior 19754 oc! 
SEE ALSO UNDER College 
1 Div 
Religion, courses ; Zen 
i : x N пе 4 - 
Resear 
> 
Сы 94-95 
Fi м 
Русу IXXU—IXXX 
Re е Ошсегв Training ( 


52-63 - 
l'raining Ce Icate г 
R« ider 
1 50-6І 
Resider % > 
^ gt N 
R TRAN 
C u - 
D га Csca , 
Examir AL 
For Mast SONA 
P ете 02 
Rules of the Unive яа 
54 Зе 2440 7 
Russi Arse ак, 
318 
Russian, courses in, 432 
5 
Sche ar 13-0 
ORE рэ: Аы 
аг 
Sc] * 13 98, ant 
Secretar 
Ass > 
Co c 
Se 


470 


Semester hours, maximum allowed full- 


and part-time PER 


See Colleges, Sch Yools, and Divisions 


Sigma Xi, 460 


Slavic Languages and Literatures, 


courses in, 432 
Social Sciences, Division of, 6 
Sociology, courses in, 433-36 
Sororities, 462 
Spanish: 
Courses in, 426-29 
Doctoral research in, 97 
Examinations: 
For Master’s candidacy, 90 
lacement, 62 
Special Students, Division of, 205-6 
Speech: 
Clinic, 437 
Courses in, 437-40 
Staff of Instruction, alphabetical 
xxviii-Ixxi 
Statistics: 
Business and Economic: 
Bachelor's curriculum, 71, 187- 
191 


Master's curriculum, 191-94, 195 


Courses in, 441-47 
Doctoral research in, 98 
Student 
Activities, 459-63 
Ser ALso Special Bulleti 
Bar Association, 123 
Employment, 458 


Life, 455-63 
Organizations, 460-63 


The George Washington University E 


Publications, 453 
Union, 458-59 
Summer Sessions, 210 
Surgery, courses in, 448-59 m 
Suspension: 
SEE unper Colleges, Schools 
Divisions 


T 
Testing Center, University, 45$ 
Theater, courses on, n 


Th esis, rec үй ements for, qe 
Transcripts of records, 25, 4 2 n2 
Transfer within the Universi? 


Trustees E 


Zoard of, xv-xvi of, yr 
Committees 4 the Board 


xviii 


Tuition, 24 


U 
y + of, 2% 
University Students, Division 
Urology, courses in, 451 


Veterans ation, К 


ис 
Vocational Counseling 
W 


Warnings, 65 
Withdrawal, 26-27, 48 


Z 


Zoology 
Courses in, 452754, 98 


Doctoral research 12, 


ТНЕ UNIVERSITY 


RECORD 


SUMMER TERM 1955 


FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS 1955-5 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


OCTOBER 15. 


1955 
DA 
us Morton бо : 
Beverly Jane A exander D.C J (With І ) C 
i ade Sterling Algee = Richard Ral; ач ; 
Iola feeker Allen D С Audrey Doney Ha M 
Marlene Eunice Band D.( з 
Leila Iris Baskin D I 
frome Seymo it Bernstein D« і 
Ruth Ena erryman D( V 
Nora Byerly Bolita V | 
Charles Thomas Bonfield tr | 
Beverly Spa: Iding Borden “ай s А 
tephen Phe Ps Bourland р. : I 
Fances Bran D С [ 
Suzanne Carole Bregman DA I 
! (Wir distinction) 1 
Marvin Joel Brown Ir M: 
(With distinction) І 
Dorothy Louise Burri Va "a 
Margaret Graham Busick Pa re 
(With distinction) - ( 
Donald Bruce Callande, M A | 
Margaret Mary Chamberlain р. ч 
Willard Салаф Clopton, Jr D. 5 
(With dist nction ) - 
glan Barry Coast DC y 
Md I 
D.C I 
Wis D 
D.C N.] 
} ма І 
Ма DA 
D.C D 
Va A 4 
DC І Y 
Va M 
D.C «ў 
D.C M 
low 1 
Md "r 
D. і 
7 W.Va 
Calif 
D.C 
D.C er 
Bruce Ste 
DC. William Lee M cos ЗАРЕ - 
М. ML fon 
D.C Paul Bry M ar 
І; ) 
Sh AS 
Th D« 
› ` D.C 
Ed logi “Aston П] Kans 
n amar Gatewood D 
Freder ck William Gibb, r Va 
Richard Porter Giesler 
Eugene Rich 


Oh; 
ard Gilmartin, Ir 


EL 
K J 
Ä Jay I ik 
E P 
Wit 
Ma A 
I В 
Anna May 
Herbert R 
J Н 
W 
Ralph I 
Ha Edw 
A M 
W 
pM 
M 
I 
r м 
I R 
Mary 5 
W 
Ant 
R S 
La e Y 
Les Sue 
I I 
H \ 
R 
Dir А 
І I A 
Theodore J 
Е 
М 
I \ 
Ww Ё 
А 
А 
б р 
I 
W I 
W 
( e R 
5 R 
Robert W 
( te M 
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Md R І 
( (Wit 
D.C І А 
D.( M Fred as 
R Le › 
М Gerald I 
( Kol 5 
low К rt Lawre Sweeney 
D mith T Jr 
N.Y І М nsen Т r 
M (W Д 
Јоу Lee Т 
ма Harold Lee Т man 
Y Donald J Tubrid 
] I H 
B ı К van Ackeren 
D R t V 1 
D. Janet R. У 
Va R M 1 Walker 
Va 1 М 
р М а М ı Weave 
« W 
с Jay W m We 
- Paul Hesse Welch 
pn D 1 Pl pW tworth, Jr. 
м I Н Wideman 
M Ann Morgan Williams 
D I Н. W П 
W Scott Wingo 
р. | t Maurice Wolf 
M I і 
ARY 22, 


Claude 


Jorothy 


Jona] 
7 


Edward Bonbrest 
Zelia Bres 
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Gael Annette Jones 
Michael G. Ka 


Gabriel Kavadias 

Dan Peck Kessler 
Jessie Kockler 

Irena Aldona Krivickas 
Eleanore Rose Kroner 

І Landau 
redo Laso 


Latimer 


John Lavagnino 


Mildred Jane Layton 


Jennie H Lazowski 
(W stinction) 
Joseph John Lesevicius 
Marvin Levy 
Little 


David Marcus 
Joyce Marilyn Marcus 
Christopher Gilbert Mares 


Md 
D.C 


Lincol 
Frances Bar 
(With 
John Lynw 
James Bertr 


Vernon Eln 


ta Mae Reeves 


hard Pin 
“і, К яа % 
n 
ne Poupore pe | 
bara Press " | 


distinction ) 


od Ramey pe 
and Ramsay pe 


er Rand 


“я DL \ 


He ri Adrien R d ardson pe } 
Mar Joseph Rios ү, 
Магіе М lalen Ritz Р 
J Alt Rixse pe 
Earl James Robb | 
Doris May Rosenberg » 
Leah I Ross pé 
Mary ( Rowe ү» 
Robert І es Sampson 4 
І Joseph Schultz 2; | 
R Alex ler Schwartz Кій | 
M w Scott pe 
Donald Henry Sebade № 
За » Angela Eve Seymour pe 
Leon Gilbert Sheer y 
Stanley Irwin Sherr (Я 
Мей М pe 
James 
Marvin \ р. 
(Wi pé 
Helen Fra M 
Adabelle Smith pe 
Farl Claret Smith, Jr ў» | 
Fukuko Ko rumi Smith ne | 
R rd Stirling Souther 
Н „2 orth ү» 
e Ruth Spitzer ve 
sra Hinton Stewart po | 
Ann Stubbs pr | 


ara Jar 


Robert Ger 


e Suse мі 
119 Sutton pt 
aret Szymczak М 


Anna Marg І, ў 
Patricia Anne Thess? 1 
Myles Paul Thompson, Jr. pc 
Sandralee Edlen Thompson pé 
V егу Thornt »n p 
Ann Constantine Tompros pt 
Loretta Anna Tonelli wi 
William Robert Travers i | 
Ethel Gisela Tucker р! 
" ad Gravie Tuohey г 
William Vernon Van Fleet Ф 
(With d stinction) yi | 
Michael Vasil кА 
Jer on Roemer 
ре. “й Von Rescinction) ye 
Elizabeth Lynn Weber pe 
Dorothy Mae Wilborn pf 
Mary Elizabeth williams " 
T iz 
Carol Wilma Wilson м” 


Jud 


Doris Estes 


on J. Wines 


Woolley 
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Mary H “ 
ds cn ety а 
Frances Са 
Ва م“‎ 
aida A 
Mary Jolly 
W | 
Julie М 
Wit 
Michael T m 
Marilyn Faye er 
Samue la e 
(W я 
Е ) 
1 Virginia А K 
(У ; 
Roma Diane Knee 
Dorothy Helen К 
(Wit 
Eva Maria K : 
Francis І oy ome 
І 1 McK П : 
Joan Lee 
Joan Ellen Lie 
lack Christopher I 
Oswaldo Castro І 
Joseph Hector MacNe 
Susan Chaffin Ma 
Harry M а 


Wil lfre 
Jo 1 
Jot mas 
Mary MacMillan McLaughlin 
N Lowell Merk 
L ia Kay M 
Lewis Arthur Meye 
Sara Jane Mill 
Hetty Lee Mit 
Margaret Moncrief 
Bobbie R M 
Kyra Ё | Most 
Ann 1 › Murayama 
Randolph Clay Murphey Ш 
: Lee Myers 
Ко ана 
nol Bre ng N emus 
Nita Fay Now 
Pat OT 
rt Fra 
Pat A 
Ro ¡LO 
William Н 
Р T 
M Leona І 
lor Tor ^ ck 
У im Н Peifer 
Kent Albrecht Pete 
Caro La j I 
Fredric Carl Porto 
Wenda Dubb Reiskin, 
lohn Ross 
Wouter Roeland Scheltema 
Ea sbaugh 
Silver 
R | ‚ Sinco 
Fre Craw! I 
hard Leon Smith 
Richard Leon Se ephanides 
Maeve Frederica Sterling 
Barbara ра Stuart, Special 
Journalism) 
Ko Flory Suzuki 
Robert Ower Swenart( cial 
(Wit istinctiof 
] ‚alism) 
A ne Taylor 
seth Tyson 


na Levin 
е Ann Wh ttemore 
ма Dahl Wiener 
sla Margryn үу 
e Winegart 
(With distir tion 
Rita Anne Witkin 
Herbert Mauri 

Robert Lee Wyener 


illiams 


QF FE eer 


A 


2200 


aS 


Ка] 
осени 
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EE 
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BACHELOR oF SCIENCE 


OCTOBER 15, 1955 


Va Ma ` v 
in D. Helen ( t : 
Md ; У I 
FEBRUARY 22, 1956 
CI ford ; 
Ph G а Iber Hewitt Va Sa (YN І R 
Ligita Now? imbia University pee M 
Md 


M Howard W 


MASTER or ARTS 


OCTOBER 15 10% 


Ss 


І 


я K 
, dys ( ; - ersity of Vermont % | 
І ы йны The George Washington | 
y 
А A A» A 
R N + College pe 
vi Ir 
M M ^ l itv of California pe | 
W \ I Forest College Я! 
| »uth Coll С 
y N ў outh College pe | 
P А e George Washingto® 
MASTER OF SCIENCI 
OCTOBER 15, І 
D І T » | 
: e 3 af 
A. 48, l sity of Pennsylvan® pe | 
с McCoskey 4 | 
The George Washingt i 
M " 
\ Ot Jızer | 
49, Earlham College 
| 
FEBRI ARY 22, 1056 
\ рее? | 
abama I } ( ». Vilar debe hingtos | 
І The George asni 
у | i : e Georg yi | 
Va . 49. Northwestern Universit мё | 
| BS. 1015. ; зарад? | 
РЫБ, 5. 1955, The George Was m | 
I Henry Rust, Jr 
Р 1954, Franklin and Marshall of 
ege Walter А = Shropshire. Jr. а y 
Va 1954, The George Washi " 
і sity N. 
У Gerald Zannon! 
ollege M вс 1951, College о! сіў | 
New York | 
June 6, 1950 : 
pé 
^ 


D David Icenhower ED 
в ! 95 The George washing y 
м University be 

Joseph Jam Kleinstubef . i Ў 4 
В.Э. 1 ret rgetow? Universi n 

uz J Joseph McGann r he Citt 
B.S. 194! Queens of y 

M of New York vy d 
Norward Arch bald Mea нае 
н 5. 1934, Virginia Milita Ins 
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Stanley Correll Nagle, Jr 
S. 1950, Dickir 
Alia Hassan Raad 


1954, University of 1 tah 
Preston Charles Re 


gers, Jr 
1949, Johns Hopkins L niver 


ison College 


sity 


M 

Р " гу - 41 E George Washing 

D. University : рс 

ма I $ | ^ I Я y M 
ir а ЭХ Michigan College 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINI 


Doctor or MEDICINE 


4 '. University of Southern 
California 


Cramer Banning 
1952, ( 


` » Georgetown University 
Jack Lee В. ga 


d University 
rmon Brown 

I 1952, Lafayette College 
tt Lambert Brown 

: 7 


U ; “Ве George Washington 
Diversity 
TA 


Washington and Jefferson 
еке 


th dis Inction ) 
„1956, niversit f Mich 
^ y of } Ichigan 
John Thoma; Domann 
3. тосу 17 
Lay, 4 


Я 1, Universit of Wiscor 
тепсе Joseph 4 ; 


Е 
к (Vi dino Eanet 


isin 


JUNE 6, 1956 


D.C 
0 R ver Mar } 
Pa. John Ja Hr 
, At 4 c 
Ariz MS 1 W 
Unive 
Md ar tt е Unive NM 
Ohie No і Р g " 
M : - . 
ohr к ty 
ма B.S $2, Rutg Еі 
Robert ( ane 1 
Са | 49, Unive y 
Gaerne 
І ATE à The ( e W к 
Fla University Kans 
Myron Don Ge D 
Va (With А 
AL 195 1 м 4 У 
Calif Ke nds W Е i 
5.5 „ 
Harold Ro M 
Pa B.S ї г 
LO ке i 
Elt Hern 
Va У - F 
Cal John С; pre 4 { 
A.B. 1952, Va , Ca 
I Edwin W а 
А.В. 19 а : Pa 
Va Richard A K 
(Wit M 
Ira B.S Franklin and M 
Calif m Kimm 
Md ae I 
I ge W к 
D.C лай M 
Wis А.І Wells cee 
M 


К 
1 
Cal 
й i 
Va 
U ў 
( 
Va 
D.C 
Va 


Robert 
B.S р ; 
Mark Bra R 
B.S. 1 С 5 
Henry H 4 M 
jora. aq ( 
BS э P 
R і Rick 
AB. 1051 ; А 
Los А 
Dor үу am R 
gel R Car 
A.B de : x 


THE LAW 


BACHELOR 


ÜCTOBER 


Victor Schocke 
A.B. 1942, New York Us versity 
M » 44, Ores »n State College 
T 2 48, Ca enia Institute of 
Roger Hall NJ 
(Wit t tion) 
Р A.B з. Dartmouth College p 
Mbert Lester Sheffer П 


B.S. 1952, Franklin and Marshall 
і 2 


"ае зз. ж 
M B.S. 1052, Western Reserve University call 
D. De tb У iams Smith Cost 
Wit tinction) 1 
B.S. 1 : Northwestern University fo 
Ronald Тісе Spangler, М 
А.В. 1952, Duke University ps 
ns м Sperring 
J > 1952, University ol pittsburgh vi 
ч - The George Washington 
dl y ue 
5 f Ra msion n" 
T I A 
, BS 5 puerto R 
ж im College Мае 
Hubt 1 ecks f 
- | aves of Манаш pc 
! We 
Univ fa 
W 
‘ p 
К > 


ity of Рай 


(With distinction) e р 


К W 1 
I a Coll 
New Y рс 
Law Irving Zarofl 
У f on) 
SCHOOI 
or LAWS 
15, 1955 s 
р“ 
Theodore Edw «d Edelscheif „ington 
A.F : The George Vashinf " 
{ ersity A 
yi 


1953 
University 


— 


"Чат Bryant La uck 
A 1948 


R н 
1 ! Ut M 
University of Ri , | | . 
Julia Mamish W I - . Ry 
David 1 Mon roe Marsh р w— College > 
AB 1951, Bowdoin College Ny B.E.E. 1950, Coope 
John D, Мосар" ery | 
А B. 1947, The George Washir gton I + I 
Diversity M u у 
Ша am Smith McCurry, ] " 
BS, 1948, University A S ( M } 
Robert Eugene Aeader M 
AB, 1952, Univer 


-— W.V 
I А. нач 
19 | Н 
ске A We 
W m Ree I „С ge W 
Va A.B. 1954 А 
{ niversity New Hampshire AM Frederick 1 іН ker 
rne Boyd Ureg B.S. 1949, 7 
A Amherst Col llege | G Ric! Lat el 
Robert Baldy; Buckley D BS Bris 
BS ш Eng, 1949, The ‚George ' 7. " K ‹ em i 
'ashington lj U nivers у B.S. 1949, М 
wy гу Costello, y, а boa aa i 
/ зея o Cincinnati A.B. 1945, Brook 
Albert Gallati in Craig, Ir Va „AB . 
B 5. in М.Е 1947, U Diversity of BS І W 
o, Kentucky mes John 1 « West V 
Allen enjamin Curtis Ohi BS М Р ў 
B.Ch.E 3, Fenn Coll ege ч i 
Rich hard Welton | Dameyer Wa wh. ves fut 
АВ 1947 University of Way ington А 
АМ 1948, letcher School of I aw - 
and Diplon 
ME Aion Plomacy 


чы of Vir 
tt 
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Mark Edwin Richardson II 


A.B. 1951, Western State College of 
LO 
Thoma Ryme 
B.C.E C ell University 
W ( а 
В.5 University of Maryland 
Samuel Sawka 
A.B. 19 Wilkes С 
Robert Ma Sayre 
ALF 49. W ette | ers 
Hiram George Schweitze 
A.B. 1949, Tufts College 
І е Taylor $ 
I 1950, Niagara | ers 
A ] Sme 
A.B. 1949, I al ersity 
Edward A T 
B.S. 1941, I е Unive 
Frank LeRoy A 
A.B. 19 al ( е 
Аа Іза k 
S B 3, Georg ^ 
1 ale 
A 
4 ( e 
Dastiar 
The George W ۱ 
Ma Breitk рі 
3.5. in В.А. 1 Ohio State Unive 
Frank Herman I - 
А.В. 1949, Unive { 
Edwa Ca 
B.S 4, Univ M і 
Edw J Carpenter, ] 
AB The George Wa 
{ е 
Lowell Francis ( st 
B.S F.S. 1950, Georgetow 


B.B.A. 1953, Manhattan College 
Richard Hutchins Dyer 

A.B. 1953, Yale University 
William Scott Eubanks, Jr 

B.M.E. 1951, North Carolina State 

College 
Sylman Isaacs Euzent 
B.S. 1950, University of Maryland 


Colo. 


м 
n Fred Starobin 


ı E.E. 195 , University of 


№ ! 


г рр Dn 
A.B. 1949, The George Washingto? К 
Universit , 
Garland Thompson ү» | 
Willian Triplett 
B.S 1949. Georgetown т 


Robert A е юс s Tron, Ir 
1951, The George 


A.B 
Wasl ı University ve 
Peretz We са ned \ 
A.B. i N 1050, The Geor 
Washington University м 
William Neal Wra 
і University of Maryland n. 


A t My ёй оп Zummer او‎ 
B.S М.Е. 1950, Purdue Universit? 


1956 pc 


Stanlev Alfred First | | 
ў University ol Miami р 


В.В.А. 194 
І I e 
B.S. in E.E. 1952, Drexel Institute | 
І по 
Ма ollest | 
А 1 Maryland Cal і 
i 1952, © 


ve ity 
Ph.D. 1942, New Yor 


k Miller Freeman 


k University nc 
n College ЎР 


Souther 


B.S. 1949, Florida 
Мел - "al City o А 
B.M.E. 1944, College of the ү, | 
New York 
\ n Go j | 
А М 7. Si epherd State College { 
А М г ў 1. 1940, The Georg? wi 
Wa yn University 
oso e А e Я 
: A.B. цы t Halt Universit of lo Ф 
Frank Rey rbert : if 
А B На ану College o 
Hom Р Я 
А В. са “Princeton L niversity M 
Cha pc 
=. пу Iovino, Jt. ый 
: А В The George Washing 
University А - 
Јев ет Don men of Marylan p 
К 2 а E Clair Kendall d Univer? pc 


Pennsylvania ~ 


Kern мі Military 


nited Sta 


B.S. 1951 
Thomas Francis 
BS. 1918 I 


Mi 


A.B. 1952 ; Loesberk Merchant 
B.S. 1946, J ў 


Marine 
B.S. 195° Georgeto 


sity 
Marseille 


т The George Washingt: \ 
1 \ i ] 
| V ү 
ч y АМ 
І 
7 
Ра 
and Marsh К 
W.Va \ u 
W.Va А 
\ 
еги! К 
Okla 
ma У 
М.У las F W 
ylvania B 


y 


BACHELOR OF Laws ın Nation AL UNIVEI 


SITY 
1 OCTOBER 15, 1955 
Thomas В, 
Oyers Гу ү ' n e IV | 
James Richard Com, Я Ten: I : 
S. in E Ipbeil D. B.S ch 
“E, 1943, Ohio Northern Moses Ted Rapt 
, Diversity j ' ase І е 
allen Cordon ; ! х 
ў Ore 
joseph Glynn 


>- 1948, 
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ve ў 
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І 
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A І 
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ge ВЕ 


pc 


D.C j Nels I j 
a Be 1945, Un tates Merchant 
Marine Academy 
Md B.S F.S. 1949, Georgetown 

l 


үз. 
ма Robert Ше faiai » 
lack Irving Wilke 
Juris Ростов 
ÜCTOBER en E 
Ohio 
з Н 1 | 
x о te University Ys 
S M » 05 
à Y A.B. 1 Dartmouth College yi. 
Ricks Merriman t 
и Milwaukee School 
T Aris 
| 
\ - ' HT » 
M $ i am Young | niversity NY. 
І F 
^ ы ок College 
| A.N New York Ur iversity ys 
A M Shafer, Jr 
M А | (Maryland NT 
" Sta ‚Jr 
A. The ( ge W ashington 
A а 
Ww 
1 М College 
FEBRUARY 22, 1956 ! 
Colo: 
miel NSE: 
| “AB 7 AM. Denver L муе! 7 
A i A.M. 1949 N 
е J Monsma : 
м 1.1 з, Calvin College was 
A Ra 
? " U n= Coast Guard 
^ 4 ed St dd 
Franklin Rothwell bv 
y М.І 1949, University * ў 
Met. Eni r 1, Missouri School 
> f Mine nd Metal rey мё. 
" 7 A B. < go University ys 
W Woods | а 
і | 42 1 nited States Coast 9" 
A 
Jt NE б, 1950 а, 
H n Casey "P Holy Cross ya. 


Colleg 
‹ rk 
The Geor 


ге W aashington 
" 


Isid 


B 


ore David Ві 
>. n EF 
«Сас! 


¡menfeld 


1949, Case Instit 


FEBRUARY 22, 1056 


JUNE 6, 1956 


D.C 


Mir 


Master or Laws IN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


June 6, 1956 


MASTER OF Comparative LAw 


FEBRUARY 22, 1956 


ines 


Master or Comparative Law (AMERICAN PRACTICE) 


FEBRUARY 22, 1956 м 
Peter Alex ї " mandel ta versi) 
xw wu ome LL.M 1945, Unive? 
з. $ : f 1 Fried Schiller 
J.D ( x 
JUN! 6, 19%6 
Va 
І 4 irles Unive 
ГНЕ SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
BACHELOR or Cıvı ENGINEERING 
June 6, 1956 pc 
d ys 
Joseph Edison Be \ ! Kee Y 
omas Harlan Birmingham I مره‎ i - lis Saunders, Jr. ре 
Bland Calvin В ' Va W am | Stampe! 
BME. ı The George Washingtor Robert Moffett Weir 


University 


y , ^d 
Degrees Conferred 


E ў SERING 
BACHELOR or ELECTRICAL ENGINE 


OCTOBER 15, 1955 


Praveen Kantilal Jariwala Ir 


lames 
1946, University of Bombay эши 


FEBRUARY 22, 1956 
Va John William Savage 


JUNE 6, 1956 


ndersen, Jr Md Ha J Verne 
Telvin Michael Brady ! М W А "M 
ames Alan Cauffman D Henry Breck Doe 1 
ester James Dista Md. Paul Andson ] 
Louis Leighton Dougherty Pa Gustave 
зоре Hingorani ' India ] Her 
John Brock Horton М. ( N 
Obert K, ма j го 
Donald Bain Keever N.C J І Расу 
muel Allen Mawhood D. N.E ы z 
Harry Kenneth Me rlock рх б 
А.В. 1950, The George Washington 
\ Diversity 
James Glick Murray Md 
ы” МЕ, 1948, University of 


* 1952, University of 
n 


> SERING 
BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEE 


OCTOBER 15, 1955 


Md М am Henry Н ley 
Waren. 1953, Th 


е George 
Ashington University 
June 6, 1950 
Howard Emerson Barnes Md Geo vell A 
, » E 1935, University of Florida Seorg « 
] alter John ienia Md 
ја Howard Branday Md 
= Emerson С, Oper Va 
1938, Indiana University 
George Elwood Decker ы Md 
P Byrl Feder D.C 
Y in Ch Eng 1948, University of 
D Missouri 
onald Brix Fraser Md 
BACHELOR OF SCIENC E IN ENGINEERING 
OCTOBER 15, 1955 
Andrew ( alvin Madsen 


en, 
Caree conferred Posthumously 
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FEBRUARY 22, 1956 


м 


п Nall, Jr Md Robert Carey Withar 
Snyder, Ir Md A.B. in ( 195 The George 
W ngton University 


June 6, 1956 


об; 


Е; ! \ Frank Joe O 
Jan G Mic A I 
MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
June 6, 1956 
B aR A F we 
lennett t kerr У t 
B.Mgt.Eng. 1949, Rensselaer S.E. 19 University of Washingt Ys. 
I } І: tut A my Gifhorn 


E. 1952, Marquette | niversity Mic 


е School B.S J " Ke ted States N aval Academy үз 
\ | г € ' ity 
aiveraty of Ciacianst - "= S i, 47. Pennsylva $t ste Univer ans 
Soci ng alif ton te ughlin, Jr r , 
мы домаа Chiton White Маа University ON 
1 ; i 
Ter ell Miles, and Henry Colless Mh 
as Sta R Nordby 
( 1950, University ot 
M.S. 1040, I na State University Ma 
MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 
June 6, 1956 pc 
Paul Fran oG tta N.Y M Y achr y 
B.C.E. 1053, College of the City B.S. 1941, Greek Military Academy 
f New York B.S. 1951, Technical Institute © 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


FEBRUARY 22, 1956 
Samuel Irwin Kouzel D.C. 


JUNE 6, 1956 NY 
D.C Harold Edwin Rinde ic p 
D€ Hedwig Margarete Rohling y) pc 

м М 


n Pharmac 


DA (Specia nors i f 
ас Albert Steven Roslyn А 
Pa, (Special honors in Pharmacy) NE 
Shapiro 
D.C honors it Pharmacy) 
DA oll Sullivan 
> de ‚ Weiss 
D t Willson 
core | Young 
I Ys Е f et Frederick Zimmerman 
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Clair Wolf Miller а i under” 9 
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bey ы: D.C I ibeth Anne Kelly 
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Alyn Thayer Cravens Ark | 
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D.C George John Klein 
Wash. јо Ann Levinsor 
ation) Muy аса 
М Магу E ү 
ма Anna May Т 
I Flea Marg й 
9 I Leick R 
р. H Edwin 5 
ў € Lee W 
Ya. Herbert Withers Ware I 
P. | Fl e Y 
M W ‹ 
М.У ! 
N 


BACHELOR or 


Остовек 15, 1955 


Ruby Sh arp Robertson Sudl 


” ма, Janice Ва ^ Н 
nn lash saline н 
© Marie F; ahnestock W и à Ca і sun 


JUNE 6, 1956 
Joan Lee Се usins 


D.C Aldine Margaret Bul 


A.B. 1946, The Georg 


University 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


OCTOBER 15, 1955 
" Alexand 
оет} | Dae, Cantino М.У. John Her 


гу Ha 
Pa Johr 


Joseph Nedrow 


SCIENCE IN Home Economics 


IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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ALUMNI AND AFFILIATED \SSOCIATIONS 


ГНЕ GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ём А : in close! 
The objects of this Association are to unite the graduates Їй d е 
sympathy and to promote the general welfare of the University: 
hers! ates 0 off 
active membership: graduat 
holders of honorary 
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Road NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Ph.D. 1934; 6318 32d Street NW., Washington, D. ©. M. 1935 
Graduate Council—George W. Irving, Jr. B.S. 193% ae 
Ph.D. 1939; 4836 Langdrum Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. _ o Ever" 
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Street NW., Washington, D. ( 033; 49 
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Date 
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Day 
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Thursday 
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Veterans Day. Holiday 
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Classes resume fot the 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University | 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of Faculties 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of de 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for her 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Dind 
Veterans Education 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the Summer У й! 

Daniel LeRay Borden, А.М., M.D., Director of Health Admin gi 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education 10 

Carl Swyter, В.5. in E.E., Director оў Air Science Sá 
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John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., University Marshal 
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feina ром Professor of Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University 
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ce in Ortho- 
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MELVIN GUSTAVUS ALPER, А.В. M.D. " 
Сиса естара in Op htkalmology. Associate in Ophthalmology, Спі 
Hosp 

LOUIS KATZ ALPERT, B.S., M.D. р. 
Clinical Professor of Medi icine. Associate in Medicine, University and 

General hospitals 


SEYMOUR ALPERT, AB, M.D. : 
Associate Professor o Jom papers Associate in Anesthesiology, Univer? 
and D. C. General | hosp tals 

== 5 FRANCIS АМВ СКУ, В.5., М.Р. 


ciate in Medici Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 


HARV EY AMMERMAN, В.5., М.Р. 
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Surg 
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HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D. , olo 
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al Instructor in Pediatrics, Associate in Pediatrics, University 
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а ANDERSON, А.В., М.Р. ital 
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WALTER HENRY GERWIG, Jx., A.B., M.D. E?" O 
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JAY LOUIS HOFFMAN, AB. M.D rato ti) 
Assistant Clinical Profes sor r of Psychiatry. Associate in Psychiatry, Univer? 
and Р. С. General hospital 

ADRIAN MICHAEL HOGBEN, M.D., PH.D. 4 | 
Associate (Research) in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University Hos? 

JAMES T ILLIAM HOLLINGSWORTH, M D. ital 
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GORDON MILLICHAP, B.S., M.D. niger! 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology. Associate in Neurology, U 
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JOHN MINOR, A.B., М.Р. 


Associate in Medicine, Associate in Medicine, University Hospital | 


REGINALD HENRY MITCHELL, М.Р. яў Host” 
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WILLIAM ROSS MORRIS, M.D. 
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DELORA FOWLER MOTT, M.D. : ital 
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RUFUS MARTIN ROLL, A.B., M.D А 
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MONROE JAMES ROMANSKY, A.B., M.D il 
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Chief, George Washington University Medi al Divi , D. C. General 
WALTER JOSEPH ROMEJKO, M.D - ia 
Ass its in Ophthalmology. Associate in Ophthalm logy, University Host 
MORTON HAROLD ROSE, M.D ^. a _ 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. A iate in Medicine, Universit) and 
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ARTHUR ROSENBAUM, В.5., M.D 
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RALPH GRAFTON SMITH, M.D., Pa.D. 


| 2 
Clinical Professor of Pharmacology 


ROBERT ROLAND SMITH, B.S., MD Ной 


Clinical Instructor іп Surgers iate in Surgery, University 
LUTHER HENRY SNYDER, A.B ‚M.D. . 
iate in Medicine, Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
WILLIAM SPECTOR, A.M 
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Lecturer in Physiology 
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ASSISTANTS 
ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION 
EL ISE ANN BRANDENBURGER BROWN, M.S 
Research Fellow іп Pharmac , 


NICHOLAS MICHAEL CAMBOSOS, M.S 
Teaching Felloto in Pharmacol 


TSUNG CHE NG B.S M D., M.S. iN Мер. 


Fellow in Medicine (C. ascular Disease 


JEROME HAR OL D EPSTE IN, А.М., MD. 
Felloto in Medicine (Gastroenterology) 


Assistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabi 


CHARLES WILLIAM FOULKE, A.B., M.D, 
Fellow in Medicine (Neoplastic Diseases) 


VERNON JACK ЧА MS 
Sanders Fellow in Ba 
EDWIN IRA GOLDENTHAL, M.S 
Teaching Fellow in Pharmacology 
KATHERINE VIRGINIA GREENE, PH.D 
Teaching Fellow in Physiology 
WILLIAM DONAI D HANN, B 
Fellow in Bacterii 


TAL GORDON HIEBERT, 
Teaching Fellow уа ў 


JESSIE ELIZABET H FAIR, M.C S.P. R P Г 
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АВІЕІ, CAHILL HO LLINSH E AD A.M 
Research Fellow in Chemothe 


IRENE I-LIEU HSU SUI, B.S., M.D 
Fell in Medicine (Cardiovascular Diseases) 
PAULA REINES KAI М.В., Cu.B., M.D 
Fellow in Anesthe у 
HERBERT KORO KASHIWA, MS 
Fellow in Anatom 
WILLIAM DANIEI KUNDIN, M.S 
Research Fel in Chemotherapy 
SUNG HAING LEE, M.D 
Fellow in Thoracic Surgery 
BENJAMIN MARCIANO LIMSON, M.D 
Fellow in Medicine (Infectious Diseases) 
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JAMES ARTHUR DANFORD, B.S., M.D 
Assistant in Surgery 


GEORGE THEMISTOCLES ECONOMOS, M.D 
Assistant in Medicine 

WILFRED RUSSELL EHRMANTRAUT, M.D 
Assistant in Medicine 


HARRY HUGHES ENNIS, A.B., M.D 
Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

JACK FEALY, M.D 
Assistant in Obstetrics and Gyne 
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Assistant in Medicine 
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Assistant in Medicin 
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HAL CURTIS HOLLAND, М.р 


Assistant in Neurological Sur 


JOHN ROBERT HOLMI AB. M.D 
Assistant in Medicine 
RICHARD KENNETH HUGHI A.B. M.D 


Assistant in Surgery 


JAMES КО! ЕКТ MOCLELLARD M.D. 
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JOHN WALLACE McMEEL, M.D 
Assistant in Medicine 
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Assistant in Surgery 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY | 


The School of Medicine of The George W ashington University Y m 
opened in March 1825: of the medic: il Sc hools now in existence ! 
United e it is the eleventh in chronological order of founding ade 
University Hospital and Dis pensary were established in 1898 af 
a part of the organization of the School. o 
ber of the Association of American Medical "m 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been continu? the 
approved by the American Medical Association. The degree 
School of Medicine are recognized by all state examining boards 


The School is a men 


PURPOSE AND AIMS 


co 
ans 
train physicia ractic® 


The purpose of the School of Medicine is to | 
eli? 


> ral pr? 
petent in the art and science of medicine, which includes gu m 


further training for special practice, teaching, research, à 


administration, ) to select 
: : I ; 

On the undergraduate level the aims of the school are ( to era 

: А 

for training students of superior aptitude and Фаня lab raton! 
the ide * 


students thoroughly in the theoretical principles and in "e 
and clinical applications of the medical sciences; and (3) to P erial 
diversity of clinical experience with a wide rang 
through well supervised clinical clerkships in federal, 
hospitals providi " facilities for all specialized fields of me ЁТ ы jo 


. of 
School of Medicine in the fields residen! n 


The aims of 
‚ ап 

postg raduate instruction are: (1) to provide interns d 

nc 


уа 

a number of hospitals іп the Washington area for ad il ading 
(2) to direct an prn ёй : 
l g wit ed: 

gram of fundamental and applied research, integ rat. й гт 
“ ‚ nta 3 | 

the School of Medicine, and in keeping with the increas J she p^ 

me 
and the growth of W ashington as ( = ai 


" ;rovide 
and (3) to F and in clinica 


e of clinical 


both general and specialized practice; 


ical knowledge 
great centers of medical research; 


instruction in the most recent advances in research pel 
icine. ўм devel 

To achieve these objectives the School of Medicine ced, y 
the systematic plan of instruction outlined below and а ool "s 
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In carrying out its program ability: 
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appropriate size and outs cilities nd 
University ical 2 
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prehensive curriculum, 
to maintain a faculty of 
make the most effective use of the expanding 
to take full advantage of the exceptional 
research training in the Washington area. 
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biochemistry, and physiology, using the classroom and laboratory вй 
ties of the School of Medicine. In order to emphasize the import it 
the basic sciences, patients are studied from time to time and d 
lationship of these fundamental sciences to the clinical sciences 15% che 
In the second year, having completed the preliminary study ы 
structure and function of the normal body, the mechanisms of i 
are considered. The various bacteria and other microbiologie ц. 
capable of producing disease are studied іп the laboratory: Ty 
fects of various diseases upon the tissues of the human body are el 
in pathology, serving as a basis for the understanding % um 
structure and function. The mode of action of the various 
and therapeutic agents is studied in the course in pharmaco ti 
an introduction to the use of these agents in the treatment er 
The student is taught to conduct a physical examination AN ing he 
terpret and evaluate the various symptoms of disease, ps y 
second half of this year patients are assigned to him for сазе p 
der the close supervision of his instructors. Introductory logh 
medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecology, neuro e SU 
diology, and psychiatry are given during this period, preparing | gioi 
dent for his responsibility with patients in the hospital wares lumi? 
f te gen 
005. 


In the third year the student is assigned to the District Я 
General Hospital for closely supervised clinical instruction. Я P 
as clinical clerk in the various divisions of the hospital and ass ati 
preparation of the clinical records and basic laboratory dingo 

ıres and to ssa ily e 
here are yo” 


He learns to perform the common ward procedi 


During this period t 


and therapeutic equipment. 
an orderly 


tures and clinical demonstrations planned in 
ceeding from simpler to more complex problems. stu! 
year the 


During the summer period following the third 


required to spend eight weeks in one of the various tives 
limited electi” 
е ]ties 


of the School of Medicine. This plan permits v speci 
re opportunities in the vari 


the student may explor 
dinarily included in the medical curriculum. «me in the st" 
s a of his tim 
In the fourth year the student spends most of his ліса of the 


] t erg: оо eiusm ай і 
ambulatory patients. This instruction is given 10 Hospit® иш 


versity Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Mount Alto *. з inst oir 
` . „ти In these various” ig 
Reed General Hospital, and St. Е lizabeths. int h students " rient 
members of the faculty continue to supervise © 7 of ей pe 
evaluation of clinical problems by a careful Ky is place, ¿e 
x $ etr Н 

and joint planning of treatment procedures. is reco " ribut? 
the total individual and his environment, since s hysicals D 

as well as РАЎ resto d 


many factors, emotional and economic е 
, y vidual is (0 °“. او‎ 


to disease and must be considered if the — sciences 


health and effectiveness. Instruction in the 
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special conferences in which representatives of 
ction parti ipate. 

ur-year course the student must have dem 
basic knowledge and 
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THIRD YEAR 


Subject Conference, 


Anesthesiology І 16 
Clinico-pathological Conference 32 
Dermatology d Syphik | 10 
Health Resources Survey | 1 


Medical Jurisprud | 
Medicine .. і | : 
Medical AAA à 


Neurolo -- 
( 45 

Y 

" 

| 12 

Psychone 1TOSC 10 
Surgery ... 4 Par аў 29? 


Surgical OPD and Orthoped E 
Surgical OPD and Urology . Я — 


Therapeutic Conference 16 
Total..... | 252 


бо 60 

00 168 

І 16 

130 

120 1 

| — 16 


SUMMER CLERKSHIP 


Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology or Pediatric 


between third and fourth years 
FourtH YEAR 
A) Lecture 
Subject 


O ss... 


Public Health 
Surgical Ana 
Surgical Pathology 


Total... 


* Includes Fractures and Orthopedics, 16 hours 
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L^ - Schoo! 
brary; the west wing houses the administrative offices of the " 
Medicine. The second floor is given over to the photographic 


tories and other facilities for audio-visual aids to education. не 
Medical Library —The Medical Libr: ігу contains a selected FE 

collection of more than 10,000 volumes, cu rrently obtains important 
medical works, and regularly receives the principal medical jour? 
Inter-library loan service is maintained by close cooperation wit 
medical] and scientific libraries throughout Washington and viciniff. 
The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 Р.М. p 

day, Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 Ps М. $ Д” 
н 


The Medical Library maintains a branch in Room 6037-A 9 «п 
versity Hospital for reference, research, and inter-library 10% 


It is open from 2:00 to 6:00 Р.м. Monday throu gh Friday. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


^r. б 4 r of 
The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds f 


Reed Army Medical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity бу 
as well a8 


b 

PL 

of conditions met in general medicine and su rgery y 

peculiarly military significance. Its collection of anatomical an all 

logical specimens comprises material received from all areas d A 
and is unequaled in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, Ф 

Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic raga 


all 
various collections of the Department of Agriculture various 
of special interest 


# 
Y 
y 
in 


portunity for study of materials 
of Medicine and its allied sciences. 


CLINICS 

Мей, 

Students at the George Washington University 56 3 Unt ; 

receive clinical training at the University Hospital, at t ед” vey у 
sity Cancer Clinic, and at five affiliated hospitals. = as Я 

year the medical student begins his work in the hospit@ $ 
the lecture halls and classrooms "LM 


u 
The University Hospital— All clinics are under the $ a to 


Dean, who is also Medical Director of the Hoo ee or t 


highest possible utilization of available clinical 
ё г nd students ¡res 
purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians а гей 


nts 
the individual student into direct contact with яў abort” аў 
to do, under authoritative supervision, the clinica its pro opet m ош 
necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it perm ses 9! fe" 


tion of the conditions occ urring g during g the progress о hologi ot 
atholof 
1s. Clinical and clinico-P dings ! 


physic 


is. 


the keeping of adequate recor 
ences are held in which the history of cases, the 


€ School of 


Medi ine 


45 
tory 
і Tec J а г , 
4 ted ords, and the post mortem pathology when available, are pre- 
1 Т} correlated, 
te 1 ^p. . 
Ка] Ж, Departm, nt.—The Outpatient Department has clin- 
| EH 4 у ‚ - - 
“signed Чез for each Service in the Hospital. Fo irth-year students are 
in art 
Departme Totation by section for clinical instruction in the Outpatient 
„рош 
eG . Y 
building zy J ashington University Cancer Clinic.—This nodern 
B o "d; e ^ ` 1 
L. and. Pened in 1954, houses the Cancer Detect ı Cl the Helen 
ary | 
| arch „ы ту І Warwict Memorial: and s i t $ for re 
I Часе to the n tur 
> даете t ent of ae 
aciliti "$ : : 
tud р t ( er ] t ne 
. 44 
foplasm, |" *dditio; the t у s forms of 
u Ў are Presented . Р 
ate ч г s аге 
dise elen L and Mary } Ww EM 
» Was a І 
1948 па І; ited with 7] u 
1 \ 
Patient е Purpose Of this Р a 1 
з , thro, } 8 : 
tc Brou ( 
Provid 5 
Oncol < Inj Or «f , "T of 
It provides 


ne and sur 
at the Walter 
ling teaching 


ai Subjects is 


= 
Ospıtals 


À al st nts receive training 
% р in Pediatrics with both clini and in-patient 

Ann; Zabeth , 
ly 4 

hospi Агу Of its ү ospita] Which has recently celebrated the 100th 

Ing tal This h ending, iS one of the y rid's most famous menta] 

Пума Psychia ¡o Pita] Ares for > eo Patients with virt ally every 
Vers; IC an A is 7" И ue эсш ы 

ity , "9 neurolas j - ` , : 
first Year ledic; Student ya * disorder The Ge rge W ashington 
tents Без; г st 
of their а he stud; egin s 
St ‚ Clin i е 
» г 


| 
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and neurology is gained Бу students at the George Washing 


е ^ е е А А n 
sity Hospital Psychiatric Department, in the Outpatient Departme iid 
кше, 


the University Hospital, and special lectures and clinical work A ren 
psychiatry are given in the Psychiatric Department og Chi 
Hospital. 
ADMISSION at 
ye , ; - ; ; niver" 
Ninety hours of credit applicable toward a degree in this igisi 


or another college of liberal arts and sciences are required fo 


to the School of Medicine. o labor 
ia yo 19^, 
А semester hour represents one class hour or a minimum of “a y ix 
à 4 mate) 
atory hours a week for a period of one semester of approxim 


teen weeks. 


PREMEDICAL COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


Ninety Credit Hours í 

ight sent 

I. Chemistry, sixteen semester hours as follows: (а) e£ rs a" 
ош», 

four in 


laboratory work (qualitative analysis may 


organic chemistry); (4) eight semester hours or 


course of organic chemistry, including laboratory work. wo 
2. Physics, eight semester hours, of which at 

are laboratory work. It is recommended that this cou 

one in trigonometry. ; һ й, 
3. Biology, ast four rse v 

laboratory work. This requirement may 

ral biology or zoology: | ysual! 


= i 
eight semester hours in either gene 
g из in eit gener id m 
« , » » urs: re 
4. English composition and literature, six semester и e shou dev 
: T dent $ 
troductory college course or the equivalent. The stuc* l o 
facility in speaking and writing English. га preferab! 
edges 
5. Modern foreign language: a reading knowiedb tt 


` { ` r 
French or German ter how tt 
end emaining seme® vert 


$ 
it the re 

;natomy, botany, е jal за 
anatom) ysis, $ сі: 


Т 
6. Electives. 


quired include: 


embryology, qual 


chemical ana 


and psy hology. 


ADVANCED STANDING di 4 
1 опе or two Y T 
А student who has satisfactorily completed. n edical 5 pil 
“Ж can | , 
approved by the Americ require 


other medical school api - 
r - ~ationa 
and who has the necessary preliminary educ 


apply for advanced standing. 


he , 
оееп ааор 


ol of М 


edicine 


jucst, The 
1 
а 


attende 


¿MISSIONS, 


edentials 
not satis 
FEET 
па 

of each 
С} al 

( 4: 
Е 

Р 1 

at the 
Ю P.M 
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the School to accept the student for any subsequent year, «tert 

is reserved to drop any student from the School whenever, in the in 

of the student or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do p 
Because the number of applicants far exceeds the limit of ea it! 

places can be reserved only for those qualified applicants W 0 first 

deposit of $100 which will be credited toward the tuition of the 


Under no circumstances will this deposit be refun abort” 

Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of à ШР 
tory course, the student has replaced or paid for all articles % or 
broker y 


which he has lost, 9. ii 
an ! 


semester. 


ment or other University property 


destroyed. All breakage or loss not directly traceable to 


student is assessed pro rata, 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks ‘ 


(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical the [lows 
as follow” oil 


oscope, hemocytometer, uniforms, etc.) is approximately А 
è » ^ 1 seat, 
year, $400; second year, $250; third year, $125; fourth ye 


= ' Р 

FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHE art 

я і re *, O 

The following fellowships and graduate assistantships а ding ® 
iter than April їр 


Applications should be submitted not la 
period for which the award is to be made. 
Fellow ships —These are - 
i "tion. 
ot instructi 
deg © futi 


University Teaching 
demic year to the various departments 
is expected to be a prospective candidate for à D 
have a Master's degree or equivalent in the genera R 
doctoral study. Each Teaching Fellow receives an үсү“ 
nine-month basis) of up to $1,350 plus full tuition for o сал. „у 
ule of study or research his fellowship duties permit 

half-time $ê 


ren e ru 1 be а 
University Teaching Fellow normally render structi? ая Y 


. it 0 1 ^ 
he берага Пон 


room or laboratory assignments to 1 
these 


Application forms for 


ing his doctoral study. 
officer of the de 


obtained from the executive 


Graduate Teaching Assistantships. ы Master's degrees i his в, 


tes for t : vice t ‚ 
ated unit of se е ea y 


> : 
depending a bo نان‎ y 
a nine-month basis pl it pio 

f his assist 


ments of instruction to candida 


ate teaching assistant renders a design 
department of instruction, and receives, 
laboratory assignment, up to $1,215 on 
h the duties © 


antshiP 


the program of studies whic 


ded. 


eldest lineal descendant”. In case по such 

scholarship is to be awarded by the University. " 
Hazleton Scholarship.— This scholarship, in the amount of $300 

tablished in 1950 by the bequest of Lillie S. 


nually "for the use and assistance of needy anc 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships.—A scholarship y" 
the amount of $2,500, established in 1952 by the Eugene and st’ 
E. Meyer Foundation, is available annually “to assist promis! Е ion 
dents or applicants in meeting the costs of furthering their educ ы 
with preferential consideration to children of persons who are e 
in public service, including service in the armed forces or the judi р 
re of $150 is awarded annus has 


John Ordronaux Prize. —This pri 


“ +e who 
he graduating class of the School of Medicine | m 


xolastic 


the member of t 
the hiohes scl 
1 highe t ins 


completed the four-year medical course with tl 
А x г “т уў 
In 1955-56 this prize was awarded to Virginia Anna ы. 
Scholarship-—This + toh 
А ` as . 
Zonta Club of У p wit 


e stude 


ing. 
The Zonta Club of Washington, Р. C., 
ship, in the amount of $300, offered by the 


D. C., is available to a woman who is a senior or graduat 


special interest in a professional or business career. 


the 


work n tu 


supporting part-time dica 
various departments, have been made available to selected a гома!” 
dents through grants by the Lederle Laboratories, the Nationa 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, and the National Institutes of 


Special Research Scholarships, 


ealth. 


FINANCIAL AID 


INTERNSHIP h pun 

4, Ваза” she 

In memory of her mother, Anna Bartsch, Dr. Anas Йө ai пб 

à ах " У . > th IP 
established in 1946 a fund which provides $15 4 monies. inter 

maia T Ды deo. This infi ries 


support of an internship in the University Hospital. to Mary 


awarded annually, was awarded for the year 1955-5 
Holland. 
Loan FUNDS h Universi 
4 n in the jr 
The following loan funds are available to eS the donors 


laced thereon 
ы > А 0 
he 1 reasurer. washing” 


The George 


in accordance with the qualifications p 
quiries should be directed to the Office of t 


University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of 
University have established a loan fund. / Harris 
Harris Loan Fund.—This fund, esta 
available for loan to an orthoptic 


Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—T 


blished by € jeorge 


technician student. „g Four 


he W. К. Kellogg 


le far 1 


tool Loan Fu 
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from those states and foreign countries which do not recognita y 
National Board may be exempted from Part II by action of the 


mittee on Scholarship, 


APPLICATION FOR GRADUATION 1 
istr” 
Office of the Regist 


Application for a degree should be filed in the 
at the time of registration for the senior year. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS ^ 
ss or exclude алу! t 
henevely ar 


The right is reserved by the University to dismi 
ministr? 


dent from the University, or from any class or classes, W 
interest of the student or the University, the University Ad 


lee " Ivicahl 1 
acems if advisabie to ао so, 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES et 


E es 
тн T Я . | s po 
[he University and its various colleges, schools, and divis! «t 

g ken’ | 
rules, and fees. int 


n Y : 
the right to modify or change requirements d 
j a Ё d , u ete 
lations shall go into force whenever the propet authorities may 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION : diago 
The University maintains а health service that 18 да , 
2 н : í an € » 
It also provides first aid in the event of an all ente” 


in its intent. pr 
/ : ination 9 
(1) the physical examinati surge 


Medical privileges include: san OF «t 
ing students; (2) three visits by the University phys ess аа”, 
к ` . : , ДЕР 
office ог residence (District of Columbia) іп апу one { хатіпабо!! 

X-ray Ф“, os 


of a specialist tatversity 
PE P d nivel € 
(3) hospitalization, including board and nursing 18 the th peri - 
9 А , -т0! f 4 
pital for not more than one week during апу twe т Adminis га 
Healt і ek is al 


necessity to be determined by the Director of 
ximum, one 


The duration of hospitalization period (ma к : , 
Administrati" fê 


to be determined by the Director of Health - 
- isability 
to illness Or disa ition fees 


surgical operation, laboratory, 


This medical benefit does not apply 


Јпі і ment © 
to the University semester or prior to Раў iiis А : 
> desires, to engage physica. for 


previous 
П be respon? 


'The student is allowed, if he s« 


of his own choice, but when he does so he wi (0 
fees charged. ^ empower 4 
Administration 15 ent + 
se 


stude, 
his discretion 2 ade hi? 


Rules: (1) The Director of Health 
University; „chority © 


limit or deny the medical benefits where, in 
es of the 


Administration a studen 
alization; 


by his misconduct or breach of the rul 


) the Director of Health / С 
hospit 


ineligible; (2 


determine the necessity and length of 
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etude è и: e 
students, Rooms rent for $24 a month a person. Dining facili a 


Meals are also served at the Student 


available to all residents. 
e: 
obtained from the Direc 


Application forms for reservations may be 
f Activities for Men. 


{ { ‚ А "PC eat 
Information concerning private rooming and boarding ere 


he نوت‎ 

the University for women students twenty-one years of age oF 0 

for men students may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Ай 
s in P™ 


730 Twenty-first Street, NW. The reservation of room 


759 st 


torium, 
tad 
vate houses must be made by students 


The nation’s capital provides abundant recreational res re 
large umha { hich tat ; here ? 
arge number of which are available at little or no cost. nming 

1е oalleri i - ЧИГ! 
numerous art galleries museums, concert halls, theaters, in ad: 


pools, parks, and places of great historic interest. larg 

diti n, the usual commercial recreation facilities found 1n а Univers 

Social activities are pri vided by student organizi ations of the n ‚te 
Almost every 


} e f 7 
the School of Medicine, and other student groups. 


ligious faith is represented in Washington by one or more © js 0 
1 much spiritual ed І уйу 
ind much spiritual, educational, ial, and recreational act ae 
ducted by the variou } h "p : nerable ot p 
1 ti arious church groups. There are innur any et 
tural and ed А | | : st 
‘Ural апа edu ional facilities in Washington to meet por e 
М» nde: 1: is ¥ 
le individual need or preference of a medical student and ^ 


TOR Ol MEDICINE 
q hool O 


THE DEGREE OF DCX 
nents of the 9c 


he require! 
ie гед 


is conter red. 


Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine 


FOR THE DEGREE , меё 


RE! REMENTS 
) 
Ey ite for r tion with the degree ol Doctor магае 
» ha ае lonas T reputable с кт, 
‹ twent t re ( ( 
? + have $ 
1 f 1 t to the Univ He must аў fouf 
} ч ess 
ehe leted t ctorily not I ample? 
{ | 1 ! student in Medicine, © n 
( tud i tr ılated $ tn d j examina 
| еа ed course nd 1 satisfact І 11 prescrive: 
1 і; ed sati 
„ULUM 
ARTS AND MEDICINE \ URRICUL rts the 
J 
ac elor of е 
mmended for the degree ot Bach hours f Р" 
а ‚ least ninety semester Y of siden 
PE" а аг 
(at least thirty hours and one Уе 


© Completed in Coly 
and the 


ar of the med 
fourth 


year of 
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A total of approximately forty-two approved residencies are 
in anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine, neurologic po 
obstetrics-gynecology, oral surgery, pathology, physical medicine, 
atry, roentgenology, surgery and thoracic surgery. Residency P "t 
are of from one to four years depending upon the service. 
ments are for one year subject to renewal. In several of the field 
are affiliations with local and government hospitals, 

Fellow ships of one or two years are av ailable to acceptable ^ 
in anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, infectious dist 
patient service, physical medicine, rheumatic diseases, surget 
thoracic surgery. per 

For application blanks and further information, address de а? 
intendent, The George Washin; gton University Hospital, Washin 


EC 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION " 
e 
short intense j 
: к 
graduate courses, varying somewhat from year to year. nces Í 
designed for physicians in practice. The significant puo 
together with summaries 9 


The School of Medicine offers annually a series of 


various specialties are presented, 
formation. 

re à 

The Kellogg Medical Lectures, inaugurated in 1948, r sic 
ny 

evening lectures and clinic 5, pres sented by distinguished р! Washi 
Yr * 

other cities, designed primarily for physicians practicing і postg 


and the vicinity. They are also attended by the Faculty, ot 


students, and members of the senior class of the Sc hool * icians ‚ж 
, ys t 
During the academic year 1953-54 approximately 168 ж ап 5 
enrolled in postgraduate courses. For application DIE struction 
information, address the Director of Postgraduate 7 
George Washington University Hospital, W ashington / 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST COURSE «аі 
$ 
v. twelve atoll 
The course for medical technologists consists v inical 18 и б 


months of didactic and practical work in all phases etd the Regis ‘ets 
technique. The course meets the full requirements 3 al Patho Jleg? 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Cn f e 

Prerequisites are 60 semester hours (two academic y * 
work including required credits in biology and chemistry. Septemb t 
one entering if 


year, 
h class is strictly 


Two classes are accepted each y 


the other in March. Enrollment in each class arde 
mr - | „ат 

»ersonal instruction can be given. . 5 

I ction « g a certificate * 


Upon satisfactory completion of the course 


e ÓN 
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and the cand 
Ty of 


idate is eligible 
4 Medica] Technol 
ii T app ication b] 


а Oratories 
Meton 7, р С ? 


for the certifying examination given by the 
gists, 
anks and furt) 


er information, address the Director 
The George Wa 


shington University Hospital, Wash- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


4 4 a + ally a 
On the following pages of this BULLETIN, under the alphabetical | 
rs 


ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the СОй dicht 
instruction offered by the School of Medicine. The School of е p^ 
serves other divisions of the University by making available © 
medical students certain undergraduate and graduate courses | hat- 
following fields: Anatomy, Bac teriology, Biochemistry, Pathology, gar 
The courses liste 


he right F 


macology, Physical Medicine, and Physiology, 


subject to some slight change. The University reserves ¢ 


withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF Course NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS f 
eme ۱ 
the sem , 


Che number which precedes the name of a course indicates dd n" 
of the academic year in which the course is offered. An 0 numb 
m , ot u $ ren Я 
indicates that the course is oftered in the fall semester; an су 
r (e£? 


that it is offered in the spring semester: and a double number | y 
n the sprite: her 


З 2 . ‘rates 
і ` yare > fter >» name indicat 
A numbe r 1n pare nthesis after the name ( ¡cal st 


of semester hours of credit which may be earned by nonmedik ou 
г year © 


44), that it begins in the fall semester and continues i 


)9f a course, 


trom 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400; an 
courses, from 401 to 500, j pudents” 
Courses offered in the School of Medicine for nonmedical # d 
Courses numbered from 101-200 are planned for upper-divisi i 
in undergraduate curricula. They may be credited toward а a з 
only when registration for graduate credit has been appre uate par 
10 


i4 | і f gra 
beginning of the course by the dean responsible for the g а Jiti 
e completion % ^ pere 


and by the officer of instruction, and when th Courses nu 


work has been certified by the officer of instruction. 
from 201 to 300 are planned for graduate students. 


ANATOMY 


Ira Rockwoog Te lford, 'h.D., 
Webb 


fessor of Anatomy, Exe utive Officer 
'rofessor o An 
ta ecture п Anat- 
Edward Hay make S „ M.S. Professorial L cturer i a 
оту 
ы... | | 
ау ра ыр des te Professor of 4 
Je ald Fre 


h.D. 4 bib P. fessor of Anatomy 


Tho Uane “а Ph. D. Assistant Pr: 


$ Nick J 


nk fessor of Anat my 
D аў Ohnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy | 
wi Papara-Nicho! in, М.Г. Assistan: | P, r a ater. 
ш у alter Eastn in, B.S tor = . 
Ra. « Fuge Пе Church D.D.S r Ana 
|, Ymond athan “ety M.D.. 
Ysle Ve ч = 


“тоў; Anat 


. ©, 
( 

m 

R с е 

*giona] disse umes 

9 Mik tection 9 f Xa , 

Чопа] aspects of 1 1 

skeleta] F і we a 

h заң 
3 ml llan and St 
103 Human Emb, , A la 

The origin nd development of the human hate 

on the “ра” > I І 


Variations 


| 
| 


бо The George Washington University E _ 


Sul 
Allan and 5 


203 Human Embryology (2) 
‚ деш Dd Same as Anatomy 


For qualified non-medical graduate students. 
Laboratory fee, $7. Time to be arranged, 


Sul 

204 Neuroanatomy (4) Johnson ud! 10% 
For qualified non-medical graduate students. Same аз tom. 

Laboratory fee, $12. Time to be arranged. 5 f 

«ёй а 

Telford and "m 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (4) 
р уч Same аз Anatomy 


For qualified non-medical graduate students. 
Laboratory fee, $12. Time to be arranged 4 
The Sta 
d дадае 
edical s 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) 
Reports and discu 


students. be 4 
to 
dents are encouraged to attend. One hour a week, Time 
ranged. 
The Sub 
295-96 Research (arr.) 


if 


Time, credits, and fees to be arranged The Sul 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


| 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


н er 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive of: 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology lic 
Ralph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Pro 
Health Practice d à 
Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology y 
William Gray McCarten, M.S., Assistant Professor of Bacterias 
Rudolph Hugh, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Bacteria niet 
Charles Francis McCaffrey, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ere 
Medicine and Public Health 
Vernon Jack Fuller, M.S., Sanders Fellou in Bacteriology 
William Donald Hann, B.S., Fellow in Bacteriologs 
Andrew John Vargosko, Jr., B.S., Fellow in Bacteriology 


fessor of Р 


а SPECIAL LECTU 1 “пай Lor 
Chester Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Chief, Medical M ycology 1 Institut 
ratory of Infectious Diseases, National Microbiologie@ 
National Institutes of Health; Medical Mycology f Troti 
Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory н [айй 
Diseases, National Microbiological Institute, Nationa 
of Health; Medical Zoology ж” Cancer In 
John Roderick Heller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Director, Nationa 
stitute, National Institutes of Health; Cancer Control u; Edit” 
Robert Carter Cook, Director, Population Reference Burt: 
Journal of Heredity; Medical Genetics лё Institute й 
Robert Hanna Felix, M.D., M.P.H., Director, Nation® T Hyg 
Mental Health, National Institutes of Health; Ме N m 
Francis Byron Gordon, Ph.D., M.D., Head, Virology Багоў 
Medical Research Institute, Naval Medical Center; , Distri es 
Edward Kramer Funkhouser, B.S., Executive Secretary, Resour’ 


н ity Health ri 
Columbia Tuberculosis Association; Community istry, Ye н 1 
hemis Scho" 


Samuel Jacob Ajl, Ph.D., Chief, Microbiological ert 
ment of Bacteriology, Army Medical Service Y " 
Microbiological Chemistry 4 Division of pl 
Sarah Bishop Brooks, R.N., B.S. in P.H.N., Di Department 
Health Nursing, Arlington County Health 
Health Practice 


(62) 
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„ Chief, Research and Education 
and Surgery, 


Veterans Admin- 
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112 or 209 and permission of the instructor 


requisite: Bacteriology 
1956-57 and alternate years 


Laboratory fee, $10 
240 Advanced Epidemiology and Public Health (3) Part 
Conferences, readings, and probl lems for graduate sodai dealing 
with specialized and advanced р! s of ём topics presented in » 
teriology 210. аайы site Васе егі ol gy 21 1955-56 and alternate 
ycars. Time to be arranged 
293-94 Staff Seminar (1-1) The Зай 
For liberal arts graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the yt 
Time to be arrange: 
295—96 Research in рагі teriology (arr.) The Su 
Time and credits to be arranged 


The бай 


299-300 Thesis (3 3) 


340 Health Resources i Surt ey 
on 8 


A survey of complete medical care from first С " tment 
atory and clin diagr ‚ adequate medical or T- (e 
to f fa y and rehabilita Case histories A | 
he clini 
students with the cooperation and assistance of the idea! 

- peration ano * peat 
d ents Cor rison is to be made betweer | care in ас 

۳ і ght be in his Pf 
es and are i whe th stude it £ í medicine 
e. Empha . f the y тасса фера 
] I y pu ca and we fare ctv ities, both f m is 
І voluntary. Throughout the holistic point, © иф 

One hour а week for three weeks and in dependen 


, and SU 
Beachley and ntf 


city, 20 for fit 


state, 


Stud { public health practice at national, 
} One hour а Wes 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph 


-D., Professor of Bio: 
ar eton R 


aymond Treadwell, Ph.D., 
ernard Leonard Horecker, 


*William Robert С 
enjamin W 
бегі Allen 


Professor o 


arroll, Ph.D., Р, 
illiams Smith, Ph.D., 
Clayton, Ph I 


ny, M.S., Sande 
| t Bioch 


| B.S., Sauders І 
| ry 
4 
\ ; M 
. 
7M Biochemistry of the Fae. 
Lecture Course des r with the $ 
enzyme reactions Prere sit R 
| 5:00 рм ' ; 
225. Es 
3 26 Bio. hemi i Р, 
For Бы... M 
Time f he ss | " 


225-28 Bio, hemisty. 


he cy 


Son 


Ph.D., Professorial Le: 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


of a university located in the Capital of the Nation po 
sponsored by Geor ge үү ashington, who during r his public life urge es 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shar 


а 4 
of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment 0 
“to which t 


The idea 


iniversity to be established in the District of Columbia 
е and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for 
completion of their Education in all the branches of polite litera 

iti 
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uth of fortune 
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& good Government” t" 
" = * LI LI] ent 
It was George W ashington's hope that the "General Gove st 
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nd the stock that he had bequeathed for the establishment of ы failure re 
ty іп the District of Columbia became valueless owing to the 


yf the Potomac Canal properties. 
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Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by pr 


the leadership of L uther Rice to establish an institution © 


rning at the seat of the National Government 


Baptist ministry and to afford general collegiate training. 1а ! г Н. 
ition was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah В. Brown, Spent an 
Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to bey 
for the use of the college. : ted in 
A group of the Natien's leaders who were especially — to 
Washington's idea became patrons of the college and contribu 
funds raised for the purchase of land and erection of building ia Н. 
President of Фе United States; ecretary 
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Crawfor Secretary of the Treasury; John ( stmast 
War; Will Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, 
er al two members of the Congress. ngress for 
Legally to implement the college a petition was made to Со E пів 4 
the incorpo tior of "the General Convention of the Baptist араб” 
tion in the District of Col for evangelical and literary Dui of і 
This petition was denied by Congress, on April 26, 1820, - 
sectarian character. the associ” 
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The George Washington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, 
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The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
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four year colleg 
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curricula leads to the degree 0 


of pre-professional work. Each of these 
Those ™ 
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Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Associate a 
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ind. g 
Physical Science lead to the degree of Associate in Science, ( 
" .} 4 . ? б 
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à г É са > " ading {0 
the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading Я 
i " Ju $ п 
helor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also 9 ж 
Р 0 
Ма ter of Arts and Master 


the degrees of Ba 
the studies leading to the legrees of 


Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. 
The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and 16 
search leading to the degree of Doctor ot Philosor hy. f 
The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of рос? 


of Medicine 
The Law School offers prof 
legrees of Bachelor of Laws, Turis Doctor, Master of Laws, 
куча 1 8 es of 
The $ hool of Engineering offers courses leading to the degre h 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 77. 
in Engi ering 
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Master ? 
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ar f Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science 
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The School of Governn 1 
in Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, = Graduate 
, 4 1 М , 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. of Arts 
ќе ; r 
work is offered leading to the following degrees: Maste A sount- 
3 + y ‚с Policy, ^ ce 
in Government in the fields of Foreign Aftairs, Econo faster of 4 е 
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à; Administr?^", 
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Master of Business Administration; and Doctor 0! B 
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10 The George Washington Unit ersity Te 


m t 
and the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives th 
Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Scenes 
Pan American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Core? 


Gallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of The 
Washington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of 
tees, with the President of the University as a member ex -— p 
members of the Board are named for a period of three years an 


. or eT. гун ecte 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are el d 
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each annual meeting to fill the places of the members — Alumi 
office expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the 
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Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities neat 

the University, for women students twenty-one years of age or older 

А Й іѕпеї 

and for men students, may be obtained at the Housing Office, 21906 

е s ns ^ e А . € 
Auditorium. The reservation of rooms in private houses must be m* 

by students. 
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Approval of Student Organizations —This Committee is granted 
authority to approve or disapprove the establishment of any propose 
organization on campus. No student club or society (except social 
fraternities, sororities, scholastic honor societies, religious or profes- 
sional clubs or societies) organized as a branch or affiliate of а non- 
George Washington University organization will be recognized by the 


Committee on Student Life. 
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bas А Lg. . = 
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rat the applicant is prepared to under- 
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cipal of the secondary school tl 


take college work will be con idered subject to the 


t. If the school is accredited by the regi nal accrediting associ 
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unt provid for in the laboratory tee the individual ! stu: 
be required to pay sU h additional charges as are determine 
partment con erned. 
РАЎМЕХІ OF FEES 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student 1% permitted to complete registration or 
А 1 : 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are due # 
payab ble ın adv ance at the time of registr ation. 
"n e 
In exceptional cases, subject to the approval the Treasure”, 5 
student may sign a contra t for semester charges, except for tees payable 
in advance, permitting payments as follows 
71 em i } і і e 
Fall Semester. One third at the time Of registration; one thir 
November 5; one third on Dec ember 3. 

” 7 * { 0 
Spring Semester One third at the time 01 registration one third 
March 4; one third on April 3. his 
A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pay” is 
fees on or before the fifteenth of the month in which P уте » p 
charged a service tee of $1. A stud lent who fi 1115 to meet payment WE 
fifteenth of the month in which payment 1s due will be automatic аа 

pended and may not attend classes until he has been officially reins 
and has paid all ас rued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5: not 
, 1 1 i y 
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licati for reinstatement ar to be made to the ( Office 
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Табору at the . : 
| Апу Student enrolled in the A | е ROTC з“ { sa выь 
| от, equipm Р ; text ks of іга! { the Coros и 
M e 
Marged the value ; “ 
Authoriz i б у а сай > 1 k 2 t he 
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Emma K. Carr Scholarships —Six scholarships in the amount of $400 
f $100 each established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma К. Сап, 
(of the white race) tor undergraduate or 
ity, and need”. 


each and eight o 


are available to “young men 
postgraduate work, considering character, capac 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
bl 1806 by Mrs. Maria М. Carter in memory of het 

t who 


of $500, establisi ed іп 


husband, Henry Harding Carter, 15 available ing studen 


to a deserv 


is preparing for the civil-engineering profession. { 
` x ` ‚ А 0 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship.— This scholarship, in the amount 


" ; а . . a 
blished in 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, is available to 


$100, estat 
young man. 

^ ras 

t of $80, we 


Isaac Davis Scholarship. This scholarship, in the 
1869 by the Honorable Isaac Davis ot Massachus 
be made “by the 


h nomination is mí 


established in 
Nominations for the scholarship may 
eldest lineal desc endant”. In case no su 
arship is to be aw arded by the University. nt 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship. This scholarship, in the amor’ 
ot $200, established in 1955 by Mrs. Helen В. Erwin as à "X 
Henry Parsons Erwin, а former Trustee of the 


to her husband 
ver . is available for a student in Engineering. jished 
General Motors College Scholarship.—This scholarship, estab” іп 
in 1955 by General Motors Corporation, 1$ av rilable for an en 
freshman stı who is a citizen ot the United States and demo 
ions, and financial need. 


personal qualific at 


А Е ve {10 
as been made Hex! and will range nding 


r year, dep 


ble 


‚to an award ot $2,000 pe | 
: А ‚able 
| of the individual. enew y 


on the demonstrated need 


I years Of ш lergr ıduate work provided the stuc 
eet the high tandards established for the holder о! this award. $150 
Hazelton Sch larship. This scholarship, in the mount ot ed am 
established in 1950 by the bequest 01 Lillie 5 Hazelton, 15 aware’ 
nually “for the use and assistance ol needy and worthy student PT. 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships: А scholarship fun, eye! 
amount of $2,500, est ‚blished in 1952 by the Eugene and Agnes ppli- 
Foundation, 15 AY ailable annually "to assist promising studen renti? 
cants in meeting the costs 01 furthering their education, with я servit 
consideration to children of persons who are employed in pu 
including service in the armed forces OF the judiciary: . ablishe : 
David Spencer 9 holarshıp This scholarship о! $175, C9 rictions 
is available under certs’ scho shi? 
+» This : C 


1918 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, 
‚ton, D. С., Scholarship 


The Zonta Club of W ashing 
fered by the Zonta С 
available to a woman who is a senior oT gra 
business career. 


in the amount of $100, о 
du 


1% 


interest ina professional or 


رد × паша‏ س س 
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rial Prize This prize of $65 is awarded 


Byrne Thurtell Burns Mem 
proficiency 


to the senior majoring in chemistry who shows 


the greatest 


in organic chemistry, as evidenced by a com rehensive examination, ай 

who possesses su h qualifications of mind, character, and personality as 
mise of future achievement. 

. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize ot $75, established 

mes E. Fitch, in memory of his son, 15 aw arded annually to 


or the best examin: 


Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing. 1 his prize established 


by Martin Mahler consists of a one-year membership in the 
ап Society for Testing Materials and is awarded to the uppe! 
уг graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports 
in the Materials Laboratories course with preference given " 


essed concrete tests 
г Board Priz l his prize, consisting of à silver cup, is awarded 
to the w n st t 1 the sol he more class having 4 scholar- 
re of B or hi r and the most outstanding record in activities 
Б А Delta 


Alpha Delta Circle ot Omicror 
led to “tha 


t mem- 


tv ofters lv a plaque to be awar 05 
or ‹ s who throughout his course has done the т ity 
| :versit) 
n the furtherance and upbuilding 0! the Uni 
+ : “hapte! 
Prize Г! "e Washington University Ch я 
3 
effe: to the 1 student аш , 
*o DO 
sab ad tic average in his first f emester of work, ва 
The win 
select from the field of the re ent’s major interest. The V. 
я * ^ 0 
nan vill er ived on a plaque in the Осе ot the Dean 
Tunior Colle 1 
y 
ernit offers annual 


1 ver p tot vu ۲ n oratori І ¢ ntest pen to * pis 
D в 1 я 
Pi В Pri A prize of $20 is aw: ded pip. - by po that 
0 
trict of bia Alpha Chapt of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity course 
C Я 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her colleg activi” 
| } 1 Е „ноп Of student 
h me the most instr tive work in (Ше promoti n 
ties among the women of the University р fesso! 
rotes’ 
Ruggles Priz I Ruggles Prize оі $15, established Y = for 
11 dıda 
William Ruggles in 1859, із ачагі ed annually to а * in 
bac lau cate degree tor ехс‹ е1 mathematics. off 
. 4 a , Soror J x 
Sigma Kappa Prize.—Zeta Chapter ol Sigma Карра je in the final 
^ i Л ёт аве 
an annual prize of $10 to the student with the highest ЁТ 
examination in General Chemistry. : ers W 
. рақ n ч ^" 2 rnity 0 + 
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or conceals material 


on an application for admission, registration card, of any 
his registration may be canceled and he wil 
for subsequent reg” 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement 


information 


other University document, 
be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) 


istration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 
gistration has been 


attend classes until re 
із require’: 


A student is not permitted to 
Regular attendance 


completed and fees due have been paid. 
dropped from any course for undue absence. 
ent | 


either for delinquency іп рау" 
lasses during 


A student may be 


A student who has been suspended, 


of fees or for any other reason, 15 not permitted to attend © 


the period of suspension. n 
e course } 


The student is expected to 
which he is registered, fully prepares 
student is held responsible for all work in the course, and the 

; ake u 
provision will be made for him to make UP 
е d | è 4 have been 
absences from examinations W rich há “ation 
by making written арр!“ 


T 
бу 


attend every meeting of th 
| to carry on the work requires: 


all absences 


must be excused before 


work missed. Excuses for 


announced in advance can be obtained only 


to the instructor in charge of the course. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


ne е : і 1 
Eighteen semester hours, i luding physical education requiren 
ıl full-time work. Nine semester hour 


stitute norm 


on probation may 
student еї 
bation, may tā 


A full-time student who is not 
more than nineteen semester hours. A 


four hours a week, who is not on pre 


twenty р “dex 3 
not more than ten hours. A student whose quality point m ses , pot 
nits 
or higher may be permitted by the Dean to exceed these lim 
| } 
nore than two hours. yen 
, subsed 
A student previously unen ‚loyed who accepts employmen repor that 
| : +. required to 
to registration or at any time during a semester 18 requires "v". dule 
: in ае. 
fact 1 liately to the Dean, in order that adjustment ~ylty’ jim! 
RR Pac 
may de. if necessary, to bring his program within per 1 yed tuden 
. o 
tations upon the amount 01 work to be carried by an emp" 
DV ORY SYSTEM je 
ADVISORY : « candi 


the > hool of 


Every student entering : 
, " purpose ы 
date is assigned a permanent Fac ulty adviser—iof the І А profe 
ding assistance in ‚een 
f the student, Poe ing | relations betw 


the edu ational career Oi 
sional development as an engineer, establishing ` 


і It id tl 
the Faculty ar 


he a ader 
Phases 01 the aca 
Faculty 
ächieven e 


1е$ опа] 


Чопа] pr 


neering 
Ing Fag 
Studen 
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j | i - , 
tory explanation has been given to the instructor. Ап "incomplete 


not be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except 


of the Faculty. Courses from which a student has withdrawn by pro 


authorization will be indicated by 
repeat for grade a course in which he has received a grade of D or above 


unless required to do so by the department concerned, 


> 
For graduate work, grades are indicated as “excell “satisfactory ! 


ent”, 


“unsatisfactory” 


Quarıty-Point INDEX 


— 
| from grades as follows: 4, four points ; 
or eae 


Quality points are computed 
no points, ! 


B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, 


semester hour for whi h the student has registered. а ed 

а . ^ . " ytain 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obt г 
ter hours 


number of quality points by the number of semes 


| : | por 
for which the student has registered, both based on the complete e 
are not considered in е 


Courses marked Ж or Inc. аф 
Inc. will be consi er 


‚eat 
calendar yea 


by dividing the 


legiate record. 


mining the index, except that courses marked 


when a formal grade is recorded, or at the close of а er 
whichever occurs first. If an “incomplete” is not superseded by a на 
grade within the allotted time, it is computed as zero quality Роб 
Grades in courses taken at another institution are not considered in ‘a y 
puting the quality-point index. Grades in courses taken to np 
entrance requirements and in physical education courses are not 
sidered in computing the quality-point index. 
SCHOLARSHIP oint 
In order to graduate, a student must have а general quality я 
| oint index of at 


les | і 14 li 

index of at least 2.00 апа, іп addition, a quality-T К 
x =: e 

4 School ot Engin 


к : 14 h 
2.00 in all work accepted for the degree in the wes leas 
A | ; x 
Probation A student must maintain a quality -point index vo long 
1 7 pation * 
2.00, or be placed on probation. A student remains on prol ‘e remove 
probation 15 


as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or until his 


by the Committee on Scholarship. a 
) ) p сё complete 


Probation is imposed for the amount of time required ter which“ 
minimum ot twe lve a | litional semester hours or for one -— ' may be 
ha neriod of probation n 
ever is greater n certain circumstances the perio “inate in the 
extende A student on probation may not hold office or Am a jn any 
= а А-5 | Sche 

activities of any student organization or represent the bation are 
> . prob? 

under ite ( petition. Students pla ed on scholastic y wor as 

mmn \ s media , 

required to complete diagnostic counseling tests and a y their st" y 

required by the Committee on 5 holarship betore continuing robatioN- 
sich they are placed on p 


«ding the one in wi 


’ can 


by permission 
per 


the symbol W. No student may 


рата 
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Withdrawal from a course, without academic penalty, may be author- 


ized by the Dean at any time upon presentation of written evidence 0 

extenuating circumstances. 

Unauthorized withdrawal from a course at any time entails a penalty 
e : . А 

of failure in the course and financial responsi ility for the full ree for 


the course. 


CREDIT 


egular re gistration for 


Credit toward a degree is given only after r 

۱ « ғ $ t ry | } " 
and satis tory compietion of the requ red work of classes in the Uni- 

r ғ | | | e u 
ve or upon the gra g of advanced standing in accordance wi 
the regul e School 

i | 2 “ 

On r t the Registrar will issue to the student а balance she 
P atus - ; = : : "nts both 

owing e amount of work completed and the requirement», 
quantitative and qualitative, remaining to be met for the degree. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
j on request v 


Official transcripts of student records will be forw arde 
d to the stu- 


is will be issuet 


other institutions. Unofficial copies of гесога of 
І ее 
оп request urge is made for the first transcript; ? k 
har : > ч » of wor 
de ir is ch or ¢ h one thereafter No certificate 
ncia 


a clear fina 


or a student who does not have 


recor 
SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT i 
А st t who | to atter f ] ms at another ае 
. io to аг тп hool sessit 
у ? ware 
tut with the tention 01 ving credits so obtained apply а al of 
4 t trom this University must first secure the written approv? г 
| & м " ре re 
the n oi ‹ уг school In no event will $ uch credits nilar 
] $1 
‹ t in excess of that which might be earned in 4 
per ' nstitut 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQ! IREMENTS x 
re 
requi 
Freshmen nd sophomores in the School of Engineering are „red 
| кодаў? A у аге regist? 
to take Pl І Education 1-2 and 11-12 unless (1) they the 
| газаў 47 | ent during 
tor less t 11 semester hours, or (2) regular employm MO 
N І п hours, 0 
d ke t nece iry t ttenc lasses d ring the eveni £ 
q | erans. 


y = < ‘ н e vet x 
the Air Force ROTC, or (4 вага ; petitio" 


| | ) written 
Any other exemptions will be granted only upon " rient 
which has been recommended by the physical education 
concerned and approved by tl » Dean of the 5 hool. bec 
ing 1s no T 
А student entering the University with advanced standing | о ехе 
unless Ве has sat 


from the physical education requirements 
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Comprehensive Problem.—A comprehensive problem submitted in раг 
tial satisfaction of requirements for the Master's degree or a profes 
І be presented in its final form to the 
Dean not later than the date specified in the University calendar. Three 

are required, one typewritten onig- 
inal and two legible and complete carbon copies. Detailed instructions 


for the styling of all comprehensive problems should be obtained from 


the I Jean. 


sional degree in engineering must 


Ё 


copies of each comprehensive problem 


os, become 


A epted comprehensive problems with a companying drawin 4 
the property of the University and are deposited in the University Li 
brary, where the duplicate copies are boi und made available for circu 
lation. Permission to publish or lapt material in the comprehensive 


problem must be secured from the Dean. 
Presence at Graduation А candidate is required < і 
the graduation exercises unless written application for graduation 


ы t 
to be present “ 
absentia is approved by the Dean 


Honors 


* ” 
“with distinction » 
ndex 
aken 


With distinction—The degree may be conferred grr 
y, if a student attains a quality-point ! 

xcept that t 

f the degree 
at this instit" 


at the discretion of the Facult 
of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution е 


diately preceding the granting o 


nor a student must have completed 
tion at least one-half of the work required for the degree. Faculty to 
Special honors may be awarded by the £4 

| 


i “ s T * 27 nt 
any member of the graduating class for outstanding achieveme 
of the major 


in the 
: epart- 

student’s major field of work on recommendation 

ment, under the following regulations: roved 
} lid »ecial honors арр 

ve his candidacy tor specia field not 

najor department or 1 


I. The student must 
by the faculty members representing the 1 
later than the beginn ng of the senior year. set at the 
uch other conditions as таў be $ 


time his n lacy is approved l 


No student will be awarded special honors unless he 


i сер! 
stitution exce? 


Ц 1 sj — 
point index of at least 3.00 on work taken at this ir ating 0 
that take ng the semester immediately preceding the gra 
legree. leted at Ёй 
^" i й , . ; s ympie > 
4. To be « le f ho s student must have com e prior to 
' ; ‘red for the degre ¢ ће 
institut t least one-half of the work requiree - nting ott 
the he nir A master nmediately pre eding the gra 
a 
— ‘nated * 
вер! „ designa", 
cadet may be а Air 


Militars honors An \ « | А. ROTY ha (1) has completed ў 


“Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet if he 


gist 
tered 


л 
~ 
~ 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
The right i ] Ini 
ght is reserved by th "rsi lismi ; 
dent from the Universi the University to dismiss or exclude any st 
int : niversity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in t€ 
tere ) . ler І і і ] trati 
st of the student or the University, the University Administration 


eems і . 
deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The Universi 2 - 
1 rsity d its ein: i 4 ur , 
the riche apo. са мот s, schools, and divisions reserve 
he right to {ү or chan e re 6 1 | " } regu’ 
‹ nts, rules. and fees, SUC 
ermine. 


lations shall go i f 
« vall go into force whenever the proper authorities may det 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


perty im 


- : y : not responsible for the loss of personal pro М 
" ity building. A "Lost and Found" Office is maintained m 
the n 
ГНЕ BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
The Bachelor's dec: hal ` Pao і helos 
f El м T s degrees are: Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Вб 
B А il Engineering Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering у 
ja S 1 Т 
Ch. ac , Н with 
- of Science in Engineering may be earned > 
1 о tions: Busine Administration, Chemistry: 
Mac ter, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistic , ing 
( » le r | чуй Еп пе 
В я. » the « of Bachelor of Civil Engin gi 
of Me | I ing, and Bachelor of Electrical ny, 
: 1 the En eers’ Council for Profession? jon. 
** | | ] і і ыа 
y t ting body of the engineering pro! 
CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
+. fe 
' , 
I ‹ 2 А ба following curricula 18 
i an 
- | 3 E Я „«һтап ° 
і | Education required of all students in the fresh 9-49) 
$ Р } tion Requirements pages ні : 
1 меди! e | the per 
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SENIOR YEAR 


1 aining 
Ades tral 
t of Science п Ex net Ё irriculum provides "pef" 
| il principles er oved in engineering and in "7 
of 1 lion, offers an opportunity fo 
T eh Р ent hae 4 І interest. ; 
t з =: і 
/ ТШ 
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І і mputer, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The 4 
candidate for the degree must complete a minimum of one уа! 
nt in part-time study, under the guid- 


of full-time tudy, or the е 
Studies: mnlete t} y pre 
lies; complete the progran 


ance of the ( on on 
‘ore | y ' 
SscrıDet vt ] | 
1 у that tetee. including 
+ uttee, including course examinations; demonstrat 
Жы comprehensive examination, substantial mastery of scientifi 
principles and method : 
[ and methods of their use іп the area of his interest; and solve 
or both, 


'nsive problen | i 
ve problem. ination may be written, oral, 


it the discretion of the Committee 
e 
tory preparation may b 
у. 

preparatory stu 
accomplish 


ut. » L 
Candidates with limited areas of unsatisfa 


required to complete additional necessarı | 
nal necessary remedial or 


All of the work applied toward this degree must be 


under the gi nce of the Committee on Graduate Studies 
Course work ınplied t vd 
+ rk applied to satisty requirements for another degree > 
1 D nr sed і d 
not be applied to satisfy requirements for the graduate degree in €? 
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curriculum., pastel 
l cull жо 
6 
49656 à I ^ 4 
I iti 1, 2, 11,12 à NL 
M E eee Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 (Freshman year 1) 6 
Social Studies ...... Hist 19-40, 71-7 P t ce 9-10 В 
wy 2 (Freshman ye ort 
I n History, or Poli "n Science г (Sion J 
ear) Н 
М Pre Physical I 
n year 
Physical Education 
22 (50 x 
I 
1 


The minimum re juiremen 


tributed as follows: 
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Physical Education and Recreation Curriculum 


ба ч а 5 
The minimum requirements for this curriculum are 66 semester hours; 
distributed as follows: 

ча Semester 
JUNIOR YEAR 4 SENIOR YEAR Hours 


NOMEN 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 
The 


students 


ar legree. 


There are three curricula leading to the « 


Te ers ( rr lum is des med to prepare і 
түт ssa i sect in 40° 
smaller schools where it necessary to teach an a ademic subject 
tion to Physica ducation е ў 
| i | for the teaching 
‘ 


The Single-Major Teacher's ( irriculum prepares al 
this curricull 


ls. Within 


im there 


Physical Es tion the larger schools 
" res. 
is opport ty 1 spe ation in dance, sports, OF corrective Janned 
TI Ed tion and Recreation Curri ulum has been P iod in 
" " а . гесге? 
tor \ THAT 1 б е prepared to direct prog! ims [01 
idit to t ng Ph ul F tion ire 
i to Physical Education. equ 
: : ` ve, are Y ^ 
The following courses, to be taken in the Junior College, * Semen 
for admission to the School of Edui ation: ( 
І Ч I 
І h 51-52, 71-72 
o al St І >-4 71-72 
1-2 
M Р І Education 43 
t 
N ; г) 
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PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
IN EDUCATION 
jon have 


of Bachelor сі Arts in Educat $ 


Programs leading to the degree 
| cational bac 


four main objectives: 1) provision of ge eral edu nd 
j 1 » ; a 
grounds, (2) a function 1] command of ideas, concepts, knowledges, * 


o1 basic 


skills in one or more teaching fields, 
] teacher, an 


sional information skills adequate for a nning А 
| i Я ` » con“ 
development of attitudes needed for success in teaching. Since the © Я 
н : gran 
tents of teachmg fields fter in scope 1 mplexity, some prog! А 
DS } > es 
are longer than others in terms of seme ter hou None require 
і : mu NE «ad Phys 
than 126 ter I of satisfactory work, « clusive ot requires й 
- | 1 red 
Norma 60-4 »mester | of the total requirement are COMP", i 
иш 
in the Junior &« e of the University or in an equiv rent 19 ut 
elsew! ( 
GENERAL EDUCATION з 
v teach 


The general educational backgrounds needed ! 


education, (2 , stu- 


аге obtained through: (1) pre Р 
^ ; :cipation 
(5) partici ] op 


(3) work experience, (4) leade activities 
; ' cura 
dent campus activities, and (0) utilization of o umpus CU 
portunities. d in art 
+ i : і п 4 
College course requirements Course requirements depe - They 
: Г 1 л : ss! 
upon the senior high school credits presented tor college admi 
are as follows: сапай 
“Ной? 
ENGLISH 6 
І 1 І ( Wwe he 
B > і erro are tested int 
я rammar standar 
f ‘ g graimp rl- 
> . ‚ marked supe? 
я і e marke е or 
| ext ‚re in- 
I £ C } А 
6 
І 1 English , 
t tur 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


) MATHEMATICS 


————À —— —— 
un nu HQ A 
EY! 


ber of the Department of Edu- 


nce with а staff member of 
cation assigned as his general adviser, the student is expected to plan 
i eriences in these areas. Not later than one month after 
matriculation in the School of Education the student must "le in the 
Office of the Dean a statement of such plans approved by his adviser: 
He must also keep his adviser informed concerning the fulfillment 9 

uled conferences 


; > ^ 
this end include in plans filed, sched 


"T [n con 


adequate exp 


4 


his plans and to ] 
with his adviser. 

Success of the student in enriching his general educational background 
Ьу these means will be taken into consideration at the end of the e 
semester of the junior year when the faculty will review the qualifier 
tions о lidates to determine any who are not of sufficient promise Y 

nective teachers to warrant continuation of the r candidacies. Succes 
in these activities will also be considered wal the list of candidates Р 
n re earl n the last semester of the semior У! ir immediate? 
ter t t the National Teacher Examinations аге vailabl 
In estimating the success of the student in this connection, more weiß 
most 


to make the 1 


will be given to evidence of initiative, rerness 
noria | am num 
ıch experience, balance, and quality о! experience than to бе! 
of differe nt experi ез. 
! of пой” 


„4 е sh y rogram 
ed to est: blish a р < School 0 


late in the 9C. lege 
Ju У 


Although the student is not req: ir 
academic activities until he becomes a degree с andic 
і і ] ) as soon as he enters U he 


t with the Junior College advis Н * Junior 


ım soon after entering En in the 
in this connection W hi а jssion 
‚ obligati І jent after айт! 
obligations of the studen 
l'eACHING-FIELD PREPARATION T 
sie 
13 - 3 ng ро 
Геа field preparation depends upon the kind ot te achi З Je- 
Ghaz a t- teach ! е 
for the t $ prepar Those planning t? _ ids Those 
mentary сай s net | degree of competency in several а " onstrát 
mons" ^, 
pre paring to tea h in ior or senior high schools must ят Ordi- 
„10. 
competency іп a major tea hing field and a minor teach g шай are 
| : ur or $ 
narily, tudents ргеў iring to teach in evening schools 
required to prove competency in only one tea hing field. hi in th 
` y / заў ati w 2 
The student should begin teaching-held f reparation bit e pro 
: : лі 
Tunior College and should make provision for it in plan 
gram of studie pre 
E 0 
: | f tion ^ 
l'eaching-field requirements include satisfactory comple » 0 the 
є ' feld satisfactory вої nd 
| | N Es her } «атіпаб! n» 
€ f ' $ ' ' | € А 
ed special methods courses 


with the 


requirements 


The Geor Р / 
414]. Washington University 
— E 


BIOLOGY 


. Survey in Biol 
a фаб ў ара die Flowerag Past E 


mics 1$2 


. Physiol 
пузо! 


nd Transcription 
an 
5 


Ту pewriting, 


A untir ;2 Introductory Ac inting аа 
; ministration І nd Com- 


Business Organization а 


| Business Law ; 


Accounting 2 Intr ictory A sinn „2.4929 
i - wu Orga! zation and Com- 


м» Oe ч» 


> nation : 
Bu я Administration 102 В Management. - ее 
B A t 1 1 
A 2 Ма } 9 
\ ng 111: 1 
І ess Admit ‚11: б І 
І Ad А 131 I I ance 
| Administration 1 
I ics 121: M ind F ы” с” 
30 
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FRENCH 


GEOGRAPHY 


HISTORY 


*Mathemat 123 Theory of Equa 
*Mathemat 125 Advanced Algebra 
*Mathemat 132 Differential Equat 
*Mathematics 139 Advanced ( 


* Addit Mathemat T. ipproved by the adviser... 


5 
j 
4 
Statistics 2  Mathemati s Of Finance... eee eee eoe eoo ores j 
x ne 


ма ама а ва 


id Qualitative Inorganic 


and Q 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


SPANISH 


1-2 First-year Spanis 6 
N S эра 18 
x i - 
І $ Conversation апа “Or сее. 
1 $ the ad ey OTT LAC аа 
$ 
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Learning апа Teaching —Candidates enrolled in four-year programs 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts take this course in the junior 
year. Those enrolled in five-year programs take it in the senior yea 


The course attempts to promote a functional understanding of the 
and prin 


hour class 
із spent 1? 
istics апе 
revolves 


nature of learning and teaching—characteristics of learning 
ciples of teaching are presented and discussed in the two one 
meetings each week. At least an equal amount of time 
observation and study of the application of these character 
principles to classroom situations. Class dis ussion normally 
around these field experiences. 


The course is also intended to provide the student with explo 
to choose the 


ction with t° 
reviews the 


ratory 
. . . . T 0- 
experiences Of assistance to him in deciding whether pr 
fession of teaching. The student's performance in conne 


course is one of the factors considered when the Faculty -nior 
list of candidates who have completed the first semester of the іма” 
vear (senior year for those enrolled in five-year programs). 

Society and the School.—This course is also taken in the junior у 
by candidates enrolled in four-year programs (senior year by those 
five-year programs). jing 

The first half of the course attempts to promote an understand" 
and appreciation of the role of schools in the sound promotion 5, it 

1 з 


More particul ва 
butions 


е cooper?" 


enduring interests of our democratic society. ” 
of the contri 


attempts to develop a functional un lerstanding 
1 of desirabl 


all social agencies in the с ucation of people anc em er 

tive working relations that help the school to play its part аз = 
of the institutional “team” of the community. hoo! 
The second half of the course is cor erned with study of the «cies, 
of studies, out-of-class act" Is 


as a whole its purposes, program Although scho? 
general organization, and major instructional problems. Ё ols at 
attention б 


at all levels are studied, students give particular 


the level within which they are preparing to teach. At Jeast 
Classes meet for lecture and discussion two hours а first halt 
an equal amount of time is spent in feld study. During tne .ond halt 
sec "n 
each student studies cooperating si al institutions. In de 1 inte est © 
7 ла! 1 ў 
extended study of з hools at the level of the student $ р Class dis” 
supplemented by briefer studies о! schools at other levels. 
cussion is largely determ ned by field experiences. + „plorat 
гуч е м 2 а т with ex 
This course is also intended to provide the mgr?’ student t 
н T 4 je $ : 
experiences of guidance value. The performance ot t by the Facult 
" ¡de ation сб” 
first half of the course is also given « геи! considera of the second $ 
in its review of the list of candidates at the beginning in five-yea' 
those enrolled . 


г year tor 


year (semo 


mester of the j 


programs). 


Comme n Tea 


this 


Course ir 


take it in the 
The course 


Чоп with 


Cli 


Publi, 

Clas 
tory, The 
the (y 
Mally 


serv 
enroll 


Course dealinc 


І ed 
Special Meth 


rograms take 


ir programs 


connec- 


m proce 


planning, and 


} 


labora- 
ction with 
nor- 
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lent from another accredited higher institution, or a ¢ 
(2) have 4 


quality-point index of 2.00 (average grade of C) counting “Incomplete 


grades as “F”; (3) have demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching an 
a teacher; an 


ation from an approved normal school or the equivalent; 


{ 


possess personality traits that give promise of success as 


(4) have an interview in the Office of the School of Education. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAMS LEADING TO 1 
BACHELOR OF ARTS AND MASTER Ol ARTS 


Five-year programs are de nec f . "m 
ing-f and professional preparation, (2) to prepare 101 special pot 
ing positions, and (3) to meet tea hing-certificate requirements bas 
upon five years of preparation. addi- 

Students in these progr: ] the junior year о 7 
tional teacl 
teaching-field preparation 


two protes ional courses 
work of the fifth year 


sional courses and the 


legree of Master 
Candidates must have | 
hoo ` } 


requiren ents 01 the 


nnin t x ¢ 
the work of the senior ў 
vation | Student Te 
for graduate credit. n" 
"di : сада hie prepare А 
Candidates enrolled in five-year programs are able to й th Addi- 
" e Lal Р youl. 
adequately in their major or minor te iching fields, or IM 77 M" I 
| } | e) t ed by the ‚dvise 
tional te field courses mu е approv 
teaching field concerned. "T cand! 
} porturi ore 
he five-year pian O „or m! 
опе 
to prepare to teach in many $ 
"ом re cu ilum plans now : mee 
various core Curr I Mu lanned to 1 
І Such pr d 4 refully I h 
schools. ux rog oe 
1 І hopes to te - Ж, 
inds of the situat of $ 11814 k 
nber of cities an andidates sec 
re 
preparat before issuing the requ! : 
u ! ertif tes ho their progr?! г 
г of 
г egree 
r t all the requirements of the > > be ар” 
programs п — and must 


Arts and Master of A Education, 


І 
TU 


PROGR AMS 
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the under- 


combined must be at least equiv: alent to 
ducation 


graduate courses 
of Arts in E 


graduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor 


in the teaching field concerned. 


Programs are normally based upon undergraduate preparatior : 
lent to the requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
(see pages 12-13). Candidates with less prote ssion al prepar tion mus 
make up their deficiences either prerequiste to or as part of ба" 
graduate study 

Each candidate must file in the q of the Dean not later than pe 

am of studi 


} 


month after admission to the School of Education a progr’ 


approved by his adviser. 


CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course ex iminations the « andid 4 er 
Tar А o А „ral ex 
fessional comprehen ive examınat ion in two parts: (1) a gener eas jn 
r “ ^ ai ares 
ination concerned with an integrated underst indi ıe major " the 
і . ; م‎ wi 
professional education and (2) a special examination concerned 
candidate s area ot specialization. | 
rn А : : : ‘vided 
The general part of the cor nprehensive ex: mination 15 divi ng? 
" > arni " 
three groups as follows Group І Foundations) covers le jevelo 
teaching, society and the school, child and | dolescent growth and de T 
э 1 ~ Ў бя е 1011 
ment, history of ‹ son philosophy of education and educi atl ИЗ. 
mer ition, | y of sec 
earcl Gr p Il Major І evel covers elementary education, бой, 
| 4 : educat" 
wy edi tion Jule education employee trainin vocation i „dminis 
" rs ЯС 
id phy il ed tion; “гоц! III (Common I lements) cover Jing 
; cao m 
tration rriculum, evaluation, guidance methodology, and ren" each 
nons IN “ 
ri ‚ndidate must be prepared to answer two quest“ 
rroup, none Of which shall include his area of specialization. 
PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
" , 0 Gchool 
ot Education—5»enior OF Junior High >¢ ate 
Ju a : і jer rad" 
^ с е 
Students interested in secon lary ool teaching whose Ч hen heif 
s Ad to st engt лег 1- 
r rot І ed sion are encourage ly col 
есте ‹ profes i ! ваў” «tul 
teaching-fiel enaratio е incl пе in their program 
tent course k eemest 
ld purses sıx f 
| t hing-h« с hou 
I rt ims nci ( п 1 to teanu $ | emest 
14 | twelve ? isus 
І rs in Secondar I ition and an additi nal tV . Audio п. 
| } Seam the following professional courses: prob 
ot уок 11 еп ITO £ TOMY’ ы ) " or * d 
1 t, Contem] ties 
Education, Adolescent Gr: vth and Developmen ctivit 
: " А E tra- classroom А and 
|I it Curr lum Evaluation, x Schools, * 
Я > i » in Secondary ә 
› Procedure | cation, Guidance 1 
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А mc 
Curriculum 


visual Education, Contemporary Problems in Education, 
an 


idance, Mental Hygi« Personnel Psychology, Public Relations, 


niques of Counseling. 


Guidance 

especially interested in guidance usually include 
І and Vocational Guidance, Techniques of Coun- 
Occupational and E ducationd 
Adult Edu- 
cation, Conte y Employe® 
Training, Evaluation, Group Pro edures in Education, Ind lividual Psycho 
logical Testing Per Psychology, Psy hological Tests, Secondary 


Education 


Programs tor those 
courses in Educationa 
seling, Guidance in Secondary S 
Additiona il Courses frequently chosen include 
Problems и Ed tion, Curri ulum, 


hools, and 


Information. 


І 


Reading ? 

Рго those especially interested in deve lopmental І and remedial 
reading include IT ı R Pı nd the Clinics al 5 Study © 
Read ng Prob! Additior І course ire chosen trom C ‘hild Grow" 

ind Development, Contemporary Problems in Education Curriculum 
Slow Learner, and Ed 


с: 
ADMISSION » 
к е Arts ! 
Зе be admitted to car cy for the degree ot Master cee ine an 
Educati 1 int t ( . 
accredit titut have 
2.50 or abi ( ve 3 
in teacl (4) be in y 1 
of bette t n-ave ess t are 
To be tt to « lacy in programs designed to MC. 
servi 1 £ ince | nistration two years ol successtu essional 
; ( ree who have had no profe ofes 
experi rere t indidates Wio ss ы r 
courses 1 » eatiefactorily complete the required undergrad“ доп 
1 | Observation and Student Teaching, M * 
t "T t е req € ent 
wt FICATE 
ГНЕ ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIF! juat 
sed g 
| { advance“ «eate 
l t it ' t of the p n oi ? „тйс 
с] | +} Advance І Professional er ія” 
) and ac 
س‎ ed to prepare teachers” hem 
; > А | $ | | fields ind to en ible t 
trate eive service in their chosen Ne” 
i MaE le the 
to qı for t in the 11 salary sca lected 
Ih 1 ro the certificate 18 yo nt the 
he pre of st s le o t e 
o j a írom the various related departm 
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addition to any prerequisites 


The program of study must include, 
courses 


a minimum of thirty hours of graduate credit in third-group 


ind. not less than twelve semester hours in courses offered by the Schoo 


of Education. 


RESIDENCE 
: "ER" н ete 
Advanced Professional Certificate must complet 
urs 10 


Candidates for the 
satisfactorily at this University a minimum of eighteen semester -5 
in 
ay be 


The b dan e ol the program m : 
аі tud У 
the College of General Studies off-campus courses or in other appre - 
rs 
is not required to pu , 
absence ! 


courses offered on the campus. 


er learning. The candidate 
On request, a leave 
1 three years. 


late Тога period not to exceed 


institutions of 
his program of study continuously. oi 


granted to the ca 
UCATION 
be 


PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF ED 


The requirements for the legree of Doctor of Education cannot, 
state mester | rs t they n t in »eneral of at least wo 
vears of work beyond the degree of Master ёй Arts in Education Of ber 
equivalent. The programs of study are desig ‚ned to prepare ho in 
for administrative or supervisory positions, the teaching of educ г” " 
normal schools or colleges, the teaching of an ac ademic subject ^ «аа 
or colleges, or for specialized types of educ ational service. 1 й the 
is given a practical rather than a theoretical bent, and emphast ents 

і ‘ect matter, both in the study requir jonal 


mastery and applic ation of subject 
and in the dissertation. Spe ial e di isis is pl aced upon the 


success of the candidate. 
t upon 
| of study depends for the most par 
ive. UP 
round and his professional object fesi 


the following pro 


The candidate’ 


previous е lucation 


tunities are provided for study leading to 


objectives: 


с ра ўў па Director ol г 
S ў $ Prir І Director of Curricul lum 
N p Professor of Educa ation | Rese arch 
c let in Educ ational 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT have Com” 
av 
must - 
The candidate tor the degree of Doctor of Educ: reve” jective, cit 
i i I ; п Vik 1! 
pleted (1) graduate work in fields pre requisite to ro ^ Ed Edu сабой r 
pleted gradu; rk in n ts i 0 
lent to that required for the degree of Master of Ar hr үе 
ттт ' " und (2) at least E 


rton University, 


The George Wa 


11 educational experience 


successti 


— I 
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from outside the University y 
to the public rad 
or à membe 


Dean, supplemented by two experts 
This examination is open 


pointed by the President. 
late. The Dean, 


all are privileged to question the candi 
of the Faculty designated by him, will preside at this examination. 
READING CLINIC 
А » . - r iversity 
І adults with reading difficulties the Uni 
ы be re 


То help children and 


t nd corrective reading Clinic. 


if Children may 
Adults may apply by ери 
address 

st Street, 


operates à старт 1 ind « 
ner гү гепї 
nination of reading status, 9^ 

802 Twenty-1F 


prin: l tea 


“а Dy 
i 


То arrange for a clinical exar 


George Washington University Reading Clinic, € 
J rge a ingt 1 1 , , ent. 
NW., or telephone STerl 1-02 491, for an «мій 

| | 5 Monday through Friday, from 


rt of 
lly requires the greater p" 


A с examination usual „р ar 
f [3 ^nterenct 
| day d. a written report 15 given and a confere = 
> y y 10 
n at whi 1 t ire discussed in detail and suggest 
( rective Work t utlined. The fee is $25. 


for Liber І 


The School of Education ү rovid pe ial curricula h to pre 
G te vive ıd retired military personnel who WZ nteres 
sara 1 " 19 I | pr wide range Of courses ” ‚саќе 
pare tor teaching t also provides а win m : y сегїйс 
to (1) emergency teachers wi wish to qual ty tor teaching pi these 
Dt à 3 | to renew licenses. Leaflets descri ing 
curricula e obta d on request 
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tion or at any time during a semester is required to report that f: 
mediately to the Dean so that his program may be broug ht within 0 
limitations outlined above. 


ATTENDANCE 


А student is not permitted to attend classes until registr 
Regular attendanc 


ation has 
completed and fees due have been paid. e is requi 
A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence 


PROBATION 


student who fails to maintain a quality- 


An undergraduate 
of at least 2.00 will be placed on probation. А student remains 
2.00, OI until his 


bation as long as his quality 


tion is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 


point index is below 


SUSPENSION “ 
SUSPENSION quali” 


lent on probation who fails to raise = ус” 


An undergraduate stud 
point index to 2.00 within the time specified by the Committee 00 kê 


" , to E 
ship may be suspended. Ап undergraduate student who fails er hour 
minimum of 16 semeste 


g grades in one-half or more of a 


of course work may be suspended p T in in par 
been suspended, either for de linquency 


ident who has 
of fees or for any other reason, 15 not permitted to attend che 
М 


the period of suspension wl 
. я ay Y 
scholarship ™ фе 


A student who has been suspended for poor hrouß 

" 1 
ten days аў peal his case to the Committee on Sc holarship her ears 
е » 
Dean. If the case appears to be remediable and the stuc may re 
the < ‘ommittee 100 


likely to improve in his scholarship thereafter, t у read 
admit him on probation. A student who denie« the 
obation may petition the Committee 
a calendar year. 


has been 


& D 
on Sc -hol: ir - student 


Dean for readmission after the lapse of 
11 not be readmitted. 


WITHDRAWAL 


rmission of 


withdraw from the University will not Бе g nd 
4 


not a clear financial record. 
1 the end of the 


Withdrawal between October 31 апа j 
ester 15 


v 28 and the end of the s 


between Febr sary 28 a pring sem 


Dean 
0 the m 
urses dropped ] without the approval е to an 


Reporting the dropping ° 


in exceptional cases. 

All charges for co 
be met by the student, 
structor does not effect its discontinuance 


act ia 
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should be filed 


Application for Graduation.—Application for a degree ый 
e las 


in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for th 
term of the senior or final year. 


Scholarship.—The undergraduate student must maintain a quality 


point index of at least 2.00. 
The graduate student must maintain a quality-point index of 3.00: 


> $24 ‘ . inclut" 
Residence —A minimum of one year, or thirty semester hours, incl ۴ 
; ‘ d s 1 in r 
ing at least twelve hours in the major field, must be completed 1n г be 

esidence requirement may 5 


Not more than nine hours of the r 


dence. 
Summer work may be counted 


» s in res 
satisfied by off-campus courses. 1 in f 


: ¥ than 
dence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less sue 
7 - яд “ " r 
thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to Ры 

must be comple 


work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year 
in residence. the 
The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for 
particular degree for which he is registered. 
With the permission of the Dean a student may be gran Я 
absence; such student should, however, remain technically i resi pu 
by paying the residence fee for each semester he is absent. the 
of this regulation, the summer sessions will not be consider 


розе 
semester. se 
< а : he to яё 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right © pas 


: duct 
to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or Con 


been unsatisfactory st 
J* ent 
be pres’ ia 


Presence at Graduation—A candidate is required to del 
the graduation exercises unless written application Tor gra 


absentia is approved by the Dean. 


THE LIBRARY 
ce 
led to the referet. ye 


A student registered in the University із entit 
і , 

The Student Identification, 

as identification. Medi 


the Law 40 Mf 


of the University Library. і 
upon the payment of fees, must be presented 
Library books, with the exception of those in weeks 
-ollecti a 1 iod of two anf 

collections, may be drawn for home use for a perio N 


a 
i н ¡prarian веі 
book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Lib ust be u 
al reading ® спін? 
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Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript e 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Offict; 
(3) the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise desig” 
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unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchth 
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The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announ 
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credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the Di 
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when the completion of additional work has been certified by the © 
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KINETICS AND MECHANISM OF THE CYCLIZATION 
OF SUBSTITUTED ALK YLNITROGUANIDINES 


CARL BOYARS * 


ılo-)alkyl-N’-nitroguanidines and 

guanidines to give I-nitro-2-amino-A°-1,3-diaza- 
| diazacyclohexene salts, respectively, was first reported 
У А.І ri 


ises of this isomerization have 


In this investigatior 


e kinetics of this reaction in aqueous solution have 
Deen stud 


єс Sy а conductimetric techı > since the compounds are 


Поп 10пі‹ 


І md tne cy ( ts are Ihe 
пеат ompound | water reii ка га А 
tions : ч V 
1 У І Te t + f tar > 
Cycl; А ons $ ( t ‹ 
dic Products ! l he y > : 2 
CStahi 
tablished 1 
tages of the + “ - я 
rel і reaction irolvsıs of the y product vitiates the linear 
lations} 1 Р ы 
Wer “Ір between conductance and extent of reaction. The compounds 
‹ Synthe t у & 1 525 4 
ў eV s [ she procedures 


ethy] ‚Чуе rates of cyclization have been found to be N-8-bromo- 
Bani: roethyl N-B-nitroxyethyl N-y-nitroxypropyl 


Mined 7 nitroguar e. Specific rate constants were deter- 
І for 


нь... omputation of rate constant. One involves а standard least 


concentration 
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е AA Ошону аа. 
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E TABLE ı 
THE CYCLIZATION OF sUBSTITUTED-N- 


| RATE CONSTANTS FOR 
Н ALK YL-N’-NITROGUANIDINES 
1 N’-nitroguanidine а 
| d Derivative EP. T(*C) J 
i NE -Chloroethyl- AAA ``. й 61.6 x 19 
39.85 17:7 и 
30.00 4-75 " 
N-8-Nitroxypropyl- 49.83 49.9 х10 
39.87 12.19 > 
30.00 2.68 а 
N-B-Nitroxyethyl- 49.84 19.41 хі 
39.85 sad 
30.00 1.366 A 
N- (-Nitroxypropyl- 50.00 11.10 x 1$ 
40.00 3.14 
Plots of log k against 1 T° (К) for those compounds whose rates y 
measured at three temperatures show a very good fit to the straig а 
required by the Arrhenius equation, k Ac Es/RT, The energy 9 activ 
tion, Ea, and the frequency tactor, А, together with the €" ropy 
Eyring 5 transition sta 


AS*, obtained by the application of 


theory are given in Table 2, below: 


activation, 


TABLE 2 5 

ARRHENIUS CONSTANTS AND ENT ROPIES OF ACTIV ATION TOINES 
AN CLIZATION OF SUBSTITUTED-N ALKYL-N-NITROGUA 

AS* (et) 


N.nitroguanidine 
Ea(kcal.) A(sec. ) : — 


Deriv itive 

- x: 12 

Ny -8-Chlorocthyl 25.09 E .00 5.gox10 m ў 

N -8-Nitroxypropyl- 28.69 + .30 1,30 x 10 + 03 

E е i ь > уз 2167 

N-P Nitroxyethyl- 26.03 оз 8.02 x 1‹ 7 E 7291 
1.65 x 10 + 


i the 
л be obtained пон а 
The relative he 
mpounds 1 со 


N (-Nitroxypropyl 25.39 + 21 
Some indications аз to reaction mechanism caf 


rgies 


pi rates and the ene and entropies of activation. 
the б bromoethyl, P chloroethyl, and Û 
expected from the bond energie 
ic studies of hydrolys 
o compoune 


order 
covalent links. Kinet 
also show that brom 
An anion mechanism 1% по! 
hyl-N’ nitroguanidine in the presen 
l likely) is reporte 


the literature, 
chloro compounds. 
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Mechanism rather 
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more жа 
Ate. Mplex ent 
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N-B-nitroxyethyl-, as com- 


N’-nitroguanidine, favors an internal Sy2 

The rate-controlling step in an Syı mech- 

on, occurs more readily when the 

rather than a primary one. On the other 

nal methyl group hinders “backside attack” 
by ' Р, Р, } 


S42 mechanism. 


than for №-В 


і 1 The 1 
than for N-B8-nitroxyethyl-N’ 


1 епегру бе 


т activation 


nitrog 


‹ gv cede to overcome the steric hin- 
t gr t kside attack The 6 e.u. 


I y I reast entro ot activa- 

Г te where 4 is the thermal energy 
C-O ond fror the ground state to the 
рабуе entropy of activation tor formation 
5-membere ng may be regarded as an 
ett le that, in a polar reaction, the 
ng) molecule loses more in entropy in 
the thern І activation 
gous reactions I literature. 
tropy of activation in Sy2 reactions when a 
to a primary halide appears to be quite 
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s Of the isomerization Of ш chloroalkyl 


$ і mversion of w-halo 

th reveal wer entropies of activation for 
ng than for the s-membered ring. The 

І а nes also reveals that 
tivation are increased by substitution of a 
wi ! gen is laced in the course 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF COLICINES 
PRODUCED BY THREE STRAINS OF 

ESCHERICHIA COLI 

NAZAR NADEEF EL SHAWI® 


by 
ted by certain strains of coli- 
members © the 
on the nature of these 
terature for the 
ganisms 


roup of substances secre 


Colicines are a g 
the growth of certain 


form bacteria which prevent 
Many inconsistent reports 
secretion have appeared ir 
of these compounds 
phenomenon 9 


Enterobacteriaceae. 

compounds and their 
last half century. Knowledge 
that produce them will aid in understanding the 


1 the li 
and the oF 
( microbia 


antagonism. гіз 
The optimum conditions for colicine production and the nature о ^l 
І with three strains of Escherichia coli (Е. “a 

comparison of the 


production were studiec 
534, E. coli V, and E. coli CF,). Examination and 


colicine produced by these organisms were made. шге. 
None of the test organisms secreted colicine in stationary а the 
... 1 in 
However, when these cultures were aerated, colicine was obtain’ lici 
-essary 101 coli 


amount of aeration nec 
e of fluid culture was placed 
area of t 
sult of this ех 


culture fluid. To study the 
| in Erlenmey®, 


a constant volum 
is varying the surface 
air. The re 
fluid culture 
yer of organisms in 


production, 
flasks of different sizes, thi 
exposing it to different quantities of 
wed that to obtain colicine in 
lless of the поті 
antibiotic, by . ganism 


indic a minimum am 
jn is necessary regar 


aerati 
nd that the secretion of the 


It was tou 
ism, is extremely sensitive to the incubating temperature of the or аі 
Colicine is produced in fluid culture at 37 С. but not at room te e. м 
studies indicated that colicine activity г“ ra- 
acce ere 


ture. Growth curve 

and reaches a maximum at the phase of negative growth- 
The activity then declines as soon as the stationary phase !* 2 hat 
a certain time in this p 
the logarithmic 


concentration in the 
e in the § 


appear 
tion. 


and disappears after 
possibly produced in 


hase. 


colicine is 
and reaches a detectable 
As for the destruct 
a destructive ¢ 


quantities 
growth-acceleration. 
the possible liberation о! 
was postulated. 
lized to isolate the ac 
tions were 
only 


ion of colicin 
phase, nzyme, 
dead cell in this phase 

Acetone fractionation was uti 
antibiotically different trac 


this method three 
coli 534. However, 


cell-free culture fluid of E. 


obtained from each of the other two organisms. 


howed that the fract 


Ph.D conferred February 22, 
robe acterioloty 


acetone-precipitated fraction $ 


‘B.S. 1052, Michigan State University; 
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trom the culture fluid of all three organisms possessed 
eld of action and 


Per tent acetone 


the same f 


licated the possibility of the secretion of 
More than one colicine E. coli CF, and E. coli У. Ammonium sulfate 


те precipitation of colicine. Correlation of the 


al 1 Г 
“150 utilized tor 


ite precipitates and the acetone precipitates 


E. coli V secrete at least two active 


ines investigated were soluble in water, 5 per cent phenol, 


acetic acid, and solutions of urea, glycerol, and 
salicylic aci they were not soluble in ether hloroform, 95 per cent 
ethyl alcoho! Mis е benzene, ог dioxane. Ammonium 
Sulfate 1, id acetate. « ст За loracetic acid, phosphotungstic 
id, mercuri гіа”. гі d pre all the active sub- 


wi vere vestigat None of intibiotics investigated 
Was d Ifusi le throug h t t I he tics withstood heating at 
100 ( for one I $6 C. for tw 5, but they were destroyed 
at 120 ( for five n fe A] ^ tive subst es gave positive 
ninhydrir h Mill : y Выс ee 


eic reactions for protein. 


fami] эва heating the substances de mposed with evolution of the 
W Teu or or i ( te І tivity of the colicir 1es investigated 

۴ re i І i n me ь ne ч 
solutions ur Я varying degree y ша yt с € zymes one per cent 
Pepsin sin г Г} of hydrogen ion con- 
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assayed immediately 


the nent in pH the colicines were shown to retain virtually all 
"Ir я 
Was „ЧУНУ over a pH range of ar roximately 1.0 to 12.0. Difficulty 
аз en Ё [ ‹ y 
dig er Öuntere n the det: natior E the “ tric points of the 
“rent со] ` lectric pont for the 
Mat “cines, A rough estimation gave an isoelectric point for the 
сепа] = е , x чүч 
РН From A i 534 at about 4.5, the material from E. coli ( Е, at 
the н “Ad that of the material fan. } li У at about pH 4.2. All 
“Dove Dror 4 i 
“ы ertie 1 the t tics est their rotein nature 
r gE 
Pap И wág mada m ае Д Я licines, utilizing flowing type 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE METABOLISM OF 
TRIETHYLENE MELAMINE 

by EDWIN IRA GOLDENTHAL * 
rties of sulfur and 
d to the use of triet (TEM) аз an 
rtain forms of neoplastic disease. 
n mustard-like effects ON 
veral independent investi- 
Burchenal et al., 1950): 
e in 1950 5Y 


an important advance in 
litions since 1® , 
intestinal 


A systematic investigation of the biological prope 
nitrogen mustards le hylene melamine 
effective chemotherapeutic 
In 1949, TEM was found to 
al tumors and leukemia in mice in se 
1950; Lewis et al., 1950; 
{ the use of this agent was mad 


( TEM represented 
of certain neoplastic conc 
and evoked little or no gastro- 
the nitrogen mustards. 
( the more useful 
neoplasms 


d use 9 


agent in се 
possess nitroge 


experiment 
gations (Rose et al., 
The first clini al report о 
Rhoads. The discovery 0 
management 
administration 
le reaction ot 
lished TEM as one © 
the treatment of 
tissues. However, in prolonge 
id other similar compounds, 
iminished- 

istics O 
o2 


the practical 
effective after oral 
a characteristic sic 
of clinical trials estab 
ly valuable in 


toxicity, 
results 
carcinostatic agents, especial 
arising from the hematopoietic 


TEM, as with the nitrogen must 
acquired and its effectiveness d 


resistance to the drug is 2 
“ЕМ rests upon the chemical character 


rationale for the use of I 

‚ e Ў е TT MIT t 
the drug when in solution. In an acid medium TEM is converte иё 
. . “ . 2.4 H^ u 
highly reactive quaternary ethylenimonium compound, which is 255 the 


to be responsible for its ultimate carcinostatic action. A study 9*7, 
metabolic transformation of TEM was of interest in an attempt t? e 
further information оп its mechanism of action. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to 
behavior of TEM, with special reference 
metabolites. Since the drug is extremely toxic 


application of radioactive techn 
The compount io 


ards ar 


е іп viv? 
( its urinary 


и apeutic dose 
ed wel 


study th 


necessarily small, the 


suited for tracing minute amoun 


labeled with carbon-14 in the tri 
the ethylenimino group in another. 
those produced by nitrogen mustard an 
was made through the study of the comp 
certain compounds against the lethality of TE 
X-irradiation. E 

A major portion of the radioactivity, following administrat, in 
triazine-labeled TEM-C* to САЕ, and DBA/2 mice, Was ex" nd in 
the urine. One to 2 per cent of the injected radioactivity was fou 


azine ring in © 
Since the effects of 
4 X-irradiation, а 
arative protective ac ші 
М, nitrogen mustard» 


The George Washington University; Ph " ith, 
in charge of research Paul Kenneth Sm acolo 


* BS. 1952, MS. 1953, 
Assistant Research Professor 


22, 1956. Professor and Consultant 
о! Pharmacology Moreshw ar Vithal Nadkarni, 
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The major urinary 


> halit } 
metabolite was identified as cyanuri paper chromatography and 
by inverse isotor lilution. Cyanuric acid is a product shown to be 
1 1 4 1 4 ^ m t 1 , 
ODtainable by the hydrolysis of TEM with dilute sodium hydroxide. No 


E z зь 
unchanged TEM was excreted in the urine. These results indicated that 


4 major portion of the triazine moiety of TEM remained intact during 
the metabolism of the con pound. On the basis of the findings of the 
Metabolism of triazine-labeled TEM-C* and a similar compound, tri 


ethy le пе] | osphoran е, it appeared that the | iological properties ot 
Гі М were correlated with the etl ino group split off from the 
triazine ring d g its metabolism or to the small proportion of intact 
drug which remained in the anin 

ГЕМ, therefore, was labeled in the ethylenimino carbons to trace the 


Me 1 я D : 
pes sm of the drug. САЕ, and DBA/2 mice receiving ethylenimino 
abeled TEM-C* excreted between 1 and 2 per cent of 


dose as C“C 


administered 


} ou "ur My a trace ot 
t " | я 
\e ethylenimino-labeled TEM-C* 


1 ) ‹ was in mouse. 
hese , 
EM results are very sin г to those « ¡0active carbon 
“oxide 

Xide excretion of the triazine ele percentage of 


radioa t 


he ethylenimino 


label, : AFA b я 
“led ГЕМ. was virtually the same as the values ot tained in earlier 
Studies 


with the triazine eled drug. Between 68.5 and 72.5 per cent 
or d & d 
the injected + tivity was excreted in the urine, twenty-four hours 
After , . : . h 
z administratior Four to 5 per cent of the injected radio- 
act 
ity was excret n the se чи Р 2 Only a small per 
Centape 
І age of the ecte tivit е excre in the feces. 
л 7 1 1 
"а es regarding the ition of the radioactivity retained 


| * administered ethylenimino-labeled TEM-C™ after forty-eight 


Ours . ую. 
ti The y detectable r tivity found in the liver was in the 
Ssue Prote N 

Áttemp, : 
ur “пр ет t terize the tive п lites in the 
irine of „1, „== Vor 
aph, ~ ministered ethylenimir ed TEM by paper chromatog- 


lvent 


systems, 
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Eleven 
was 
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of ion exchange 
d that there wer 


Subsequently attempts were 
metabolites by means 
showe 
accounted for 74 Ре 
ak being 34 per cent 
| chromatogram 


active urinary 
The results of the chromatogram 
radioactive peaks in the eluant which 
radioactivity, the largest pe 
re detected. An almost identica 
from another experiment. 


r 


total urinary 
minor peaks also we 


obtained with the urine 
thyl ether and 


1 with е 


One of the peaks eluted at pH 11 was extracted 
then chromatographed on paper- The Re values in the two solvent sys 
tems used were almost identical to those of creatinine. It was show® 
that known creatinine was eluted from the ion exchange column at the 
same position off the column as the radioactive peak. Creatinine also was 
isolated directly from the radioactive urine by the method described by 
Bloch and Schoenheimer (1939). The percentage ot radioactivity (149 
per cent) found in this isolated creatinine corresponded approximately to 
in the radioactive peak from the column describe 

as carried out оп 


that amount found 


above (13.4 per cent). 
lated creatinine. 


An inverse isotope 

the iso The recrystallizations were found to have аст 
stant specific activity, indicating that the radioactive 
tical to creatinine. All of the data point to the conclusion th 
urinary metabolite is creatinine. 

The principal radioactive peak (34 per cen 
ity) was precipitated by the addition of mercur 
basic pH range. All of the radioactivity was toun 
This material gave inhydrin. 
three hours with 0.2 N sodium hydroxide, a positive nin 
Paper chromatographic analysis of the mater 
from a value of 0.61 
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so it is possibl 
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A STUDY OF THE FUNCTION OF THE VERBAL 
PREFIX GE- IN THE LINDISFARNE GOSPEL 
OF SAINT MATTHEW 

by HENRY PEARSON HOPPER* 


'This dissertation presents à thorough study of the use of the verbal 
e- in the Old English texts appearing in the Skeat edition of 1887 
lation to the tenses of the Latin texts 
rbs of Old English infinitives 
al relations, and especia y 
A limited examination © 
in connection wit 


prefix 2 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew in re 
in the same source and to the governing ve 
to certain other morphological and syntactic 
to the aspect as indicated by the context. 

the relation of the prefix to lexical factors is made 
the discussion of the findings of the complete studies just mentioned: 


І 


з on the aspects n 


in various work 
€ lan” 


л various Germanic | 
the various 

It is pointe 

з are 


Résumés of the views presented 
Indo-European and Germanic in general and ir 
guages other than Old English are given as representing 
classifications and definitions accepted in previous studies. à 
out that certain categories included in some of these classification 
ane to the problem of aspect as conceived in the present — 
sertation: (1) The "perfectic" category is characterized by relative we 
which is alien to the nature of aspect. (2) The “resultative » 


the definition as expressing the attainment of a result th 


the more extended definition 

А ісі letion, е» - 
as expressing anticipated completo , Я 
а purely lexical category that may be used either as imp 
and cannot, therefore, be something different 
(3) The inchoative, iterative, an 
‚ although frequently a 


not germ 


: à - ^ ‚nonyms 
of the simplex and in (with syno y 
terminate and terminative) 


perfective 
is generally assumed. 
are also lexical categories 
and although the last two of 


forming imperfectives from yerfective simplices and fro e 
g I I р erative а? 


whose prefix has lexical meaning. This latter functio Га varia 

frequentative is explained by the writer as deriving from origin tition 
А ‘ e 

se formations between actual уч Lati 


tion of the semantic value of the 


and mere persistence (as in the case of the 


and Sanskrit and equivalent peri 
lish), the latter value obviously lending 
point regarding the iter 


parallel formations 10 Eng- 
. " . n 
phrastic constructions in moder а 
itself to 


ative 


the use 19 
The last-mentioned and fre 


и P ansylvania; 
of Pen Professor 


1934, University 1 
Henry Sehrt, 


X research: Edward 


“Вб. in Ed. 1933, MS, in Ed 
February 22, 1956. Professor їп charge ¢ 


o] German 
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appears in a survey of the classification and functions of syntactical 
aspect in the Slavic languages, in which two other important points 
appear. First, choice of aspect is not wholly determined by the most 
obvious contextual factors, but is determined by how the action is con- 
Ceived by the speaker. Second, the assumption by many authors that the 
tuture tense is necessarily perfective is probably due to noting that the 
formal present of perfective verbs in Slavic has future sense (which is 


not strictly true in all cases) and ignoring the fact that all these lan- 


guages have a means of forming the future tense of imperfective forms 
too, which is fully equivalent in tense value although not in form (except 
South Slavic). 


two: mperjective, expressing 


The aspects accepted by the writer 


the action of the verb as undelimited. whether this action constitutes a 


logical continuum or a succession of acts conceived as a continuum (i.e., 


an action in the main acceptation of this word or a situation), and 
as delimited (ie. as an 


Perfective, expressing the action of the verl 


act or event). The terms ingressive, effective, durative-perfective, and 


Punctual are accepted as indicating special modes of delimitation, deter- 
Mined by lexical value and context. 


In connection with his résumé of one of the works referred to above, 


the Writer points out that only the first half of the claim that in modern 
} 


-nglish the progressive forms are imperfective and the simple tense 
lorms are 


and « 


also be imperfective 


perfective is correct, since the ) 
` "specially since both forms of the present tense are normally imper- 
fective, the difference between them being on the whole that the pro- 
pui he simple tense something general. 


Ac І п n " n D . “У. 
“cordingly, while English has an aspect system of a sort, it 1s not 


expresses something specifi 


5 
соп z à : 1 З. 
'mplete ind to such extent as use of a given form 15 ob igatory, this 
IS u n y 7 y 
Е usually eter n by ; + f + е from those eftective in 
"VIC с ( 
J ек 
Résumés of papers dealine with tl se of « n Old ish show 
general Б i 
ral acceptance of the existence of the principal of n this 
ang), ы М . 1 
2 Stage and of the conformity of the use of the prefix in the texts 
Xamined + 
i ) ft 
11 
Ph r 1 i hnl | 
Of и * hrst analyt rtion of t ssertation gives tabular analyses 
* the rela. w 1 
Indie “Station of s ex present and preterit 
(Че of IO | verbs no in the texts examined 
Mitt " a 1 
of y ng denominatives and verbs not o rring with ge-) to the tense 
Пе i 7 > ` 
tiy Latin lemmat А E. relation of in Old English infini 
Ves 1 і 
m. 09 their go Er in relation to Lati 
tens Г governing verbs Ihe use of the prefix in relation to Latin 
es | : І ] 
15 shown to have slight but not conclusive trend toward the 
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traditional notions, but the writer points out that only the Latin present 
and imperfect and, to a less extent, the future perfect and pluperfect 
have definite aspect value. The significance of this value is reduced їп 
the case of the present by the evidence of Slavic usage with respect to 
historical and gnomic presents (which are in the majority in these texts)» 

Il of these tenses by the lack of assurance that à 
translator would in all cases adhere to the aspect of the original. This 


is demonstrated by the many cases of change of tense in these text 
Gospel and by the fact that à collation 0 
he material treated wit 
shows ай overa 

conformity о 
the 


and in the case of a 


in other versions of this 
instances of lemmata in the imperfect tense in t 
four Slavic versions, representing three languages, 
aspect conformity of and simultaneous 


all four texts in only 56 per с The figures ОП 
in the case 0 


only 77 per cent 
ent of the instances. 


infinitive show some trend toward the traditional view 
magan and sculan tor the Lindisfarne text only, but the writer dem 
strates that these verbs do not require апу particular aspect, where 
2 . н E 2 А - . falteives 
onginnan does require the imperfective, yet Tour out of eleven infinitive 
depending on this verb in Lindisfarne have the prefix ge-- 
III 
іса 


The second analytical portion gives an analysis of s 
reating all gr? 


functions of the prefix ge- аз indicated by the context, t 
matical forms ot the Old English, a total of 10,645 instances or the 
four texts together, even though the same omissions are made as before 
Tabulations- arranged in twenty-four verb groupings—are accompa“ 
by discussions of examples selected both from typical and problematic’ 
instances. The tabulations and discussions are prefaced by an exposition 
of some interpretative principles derived from the process of analys! 
and from the work of the various authors consulted. а 
larly important. The first е at 


Two of these principles are particu 
t in all languages known 
pect, which is pure 
syntactica 


in Slavic 


to the writer the oer 
ly lexical in nature, as e 
1 aspect (the feature 

and with W 


In addition to 
rin a 


observation tha 
may be called lexical as 
approximates 


implies, but closely 
ic 


when we speak of 
rned in this dissertation ) 
attribute, 
from а complete 
relation to 
Contrary 
some notion 0 pan 
1 imperfective qp» 
‚ithout gra 


“aspect” 
in semantic content. 
rs from 


absence of 2 


nated 
conce 

an invariable lexical the former diffe 
ranging 


definite semantic one ot 


it exists in degrees, 
tion (write) to a 
aspects (perfective, 
authors known to the 
(all of whom recognize 
ly perfective 
aspect type may 


die; impertective, live). 
writer who have 
only perfective an 
and indiffere 
construe 


ot most 
tinction 
save one who recognizes on 


tion), verbs of any lexical be 
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tactical aspect. In such case a given lexical aspect gives a special sense 


in the contrary syntactical aspect, e.g., syntactic: 


y imperfective use of 
a lexical perfective may have iterative sense many are dying every 
day”), for instance, or perfective construction of a lexical imperfective 


may have effective sense he will not live out the day”) 


The above distinction cor responds that between “Aspekt” and 
“Aktionsart” adopted by numerous authors, but these terms are not 
self-explanatory and are rarely well explained. Also, I have found no 
Mention anywhere of the gradation in lexical aspect pointed out above 


and only one author who realized the extent of the independence of 
the two types. 


} 


] le | been pointed 


The second main principle brot 


9ut by А. Mirowicz contextual 


Instance are | ] t 


as has 


ons tor the aspect of a given 


not necessarily ear-cut; they may vary in strength, and 
conflicting indications may be simultaneously present. Accordingly the 
Writer in his tabulations has classified the instances into five arbitrary— 
Since a continuous graduation is involved—classes according to the con 
textual indicat is positively perfective or impertective, probably 
Perfective or imperfective. or indeterminate. In further development of 
this Point ssion is given of types of contextual indications con 
Sidere, to re "e. one d the other svntactical aspect nearly positively 
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including some that 
ge- only in the Lin- 
he West-Saxon 


instances of the latter 
Cuman and findan have 
ance of the former in t 


e.g secgan, imperfective 
express true continuation. 


disfarne text, except for one inst 
texts, but findan does not present a large number of instances—similar 
verbs not considered “perfective 


can be made regarding 
Métan, on the other hand, appears 
to be lexically determined, since it means 
that all the numerous instances ot 
fix, and that there are а number 
his verb with this prefix 


observations 
simplices”, however. 
sively with ge-, which appears 
‘And’ throughout. It is noteworthy 
participle have the pre 
cal forms of t 


almost exclu- 


weoroan as past 
of instances of other grammati 
in all texts. 

Graphs are presented showing the 
text and the number of ge-compound instances in each of t 
indications already mentioned, the percentage of compoun 
instances in each class for the entire material, and the percentage e 
compound instances with the “perfective simplices” excluded. The per” 
centage graphs are furnished also with a line representing t ; 
perfect correlation of the use of the prefix with aspect on 

‘tively Per” 


ances for each 


total number of inst 
he five classes 


of aspect 


that 100 per cent compound would be expected іп the “posi ме 

i N і . . * 0 

fective” class, and so on: in both graphs, the distribution curves З ч 
ideal curve and t 


in the positively 
with “per” 


about half-way between the 
of compound instances 
per cent to 49 per cent 


a slope and position 
horizontal, with a deficiency 


perfective category (compound 30.1 


fective simplices”, 45-1 per cent to 69.7 per cent without) an M 
in the positively imperfective category (10.9 per cent to 19.1 per ^ 
ош “perfect! 


23.2 per cent witl 


compound with and 14.2 per cent to 


simplices” ). 
An analysis is also mad 
“place to which” 


e of the use with verbs of i А 2i 
adverbial constructions, ich is fo" 

not to demonstrate à relation either to the prefix ge куй 
Separate analyses аге given for all the verb groupings use the F 

tion of the prefix to aspect in present Рё ісі finitive 
ciple, imperative, infinitive, and governing verb of a dependent 10 pa 
These analyses show the use of the prefix in the infinitive o. е 
the same as for all forms in a given text, in the past participle 
much higher, and in the other three constructions to be lower = 
all forms taken together. The aspect analysis shows that these я 
tions аге not determined by t while 


recognized that the past participle m = 
і аз зате 18 tr ‚ 
it has not been noted that the c active 


і perfectively as а > Old Eng- 


where” and 


aspect. It is a 


been generally 
tive or imperfective, 


present participle, which may be usec 

participle” or as equivalent to а coordinate preterite а елаве)" 

lish, modern English, Vulgate, all eras of High German | " in 
ә h use 0 9 


The data indicated above concerning the relation O 


usage as expressed by the curves іп the 
graphs to be about half-way between the line of ideal correlation and 
iform distribution without 


at there is no relation to 


regar to aspect, it ‹ 

aspect or that there is a cl t ion of the use of the prefix 
} 1 4 1 ٠ е 

with ect. There are three explanations: a selective principle 


may be involved, the deviation may be due to deterioration of the feeling 


ray be lexical and not as- 


The notion of a selective principal can be eliminated at once by point- 
ing out that while such a thing exists in Slavic, Latin, and modern Eng 
basis in the first 


lish to a certain extent, it is strictly on an aspec 
named and in all three at least one aspect is always i lentifiable, whereas 
In these Old English texts there is ni te that the use of 


iat the exceptions 


the prehx 
аге restr 


trace of any means of 


ımstances is a petitio 


t s ( 
t with the situation just mentioned it is 
е syste hateve 
‹ ot De eait у directly on the basis of 
here, but the lack of certainty ot either aspect 
is the writer know k to the earliest 
t least. It is only to assume that 
ne syntactical aspect sy the existing Indo 
се tive tor t $ wi have been developed 
ther means have been found to keep at least 
te > st t the ex 
re tion ot the se ( 
t erfective lexical aspect (although none 
S Therefore, just аз a verb 


tive con 
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ment for an aspectual interpretation of ge- is considerably reduced by 
1 findan as 


the disparity in the treatment of the participles of cuman anc 
against cweoan and weoroan (apparently from the earliest times 1n 

English), which points to the individual verb as the determining factor 
and is therefore more amenable to a lexical than a syntactical explana- 
tion, all phenomena revealed in this study are best explained on the 


al value of the prefix under consideration. 


assumption of lexic 


twenty ye Howev 
have been neglected The 
+} - 
Me various clotting factor 
Also, the question of the s 
lactors has een "nor 
tempt to determine the c« 
relationshi: í í 

n s of some ot the 


PHASE 
hrombogen prot! 


SE 
“COND Pu ASI 


Г} 


"rombin + Fibrinogen > 
Proth, 


) S nor 
Moray tz’s theory it 
Thromb plastin « s in v 
Mzymatically . ER 
„ very litt or overs ^ 
lormat 1 of t ( 
“азта th, ye ete 
Convert: to n 
Bla: investigations 
lorawitz зн ара 


OD COAGULATION FACTORS 
) GROUP OF MAMMALS 


CEDH 1 
t [ es of the st ot blood clotting 
xistence, concentration, and significance of 
ve t beer ned in most animals. 
es specificitv (relative activity) of clotting 
The esent st was undertaken in an 
tration. species specificity, and intragroup 
t 5 [ oag latior ased on 
t ses & Vs 


> Thrombin 


, ' d plasm 
pl 

е 1 to 
5 $$ $ I on f s considered to act 
A 5 vert to f n. the clot here 
this reaction. However, the question of 

ы : = 

t І t 1 problem involves 


rothrombin 


n t tors othe d in those of 

S t the € conversion of 
these factors have the same physio- 

tics and thus are similar; they can be 


One 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
ў 
| 
E 
f 
ў 
é 
Ñ 
$i 


5. Found in pl 
6. Not heat resistant (ab 


The other factor is: 


2. Adsorbable on aluminum 
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The George 


asma in much greater concentration than in serum 


ove 56° C.) 


1. Very stable when in storage 
hydroxide, calcium sulphate, calcium carbon 
ate, Seitz and asbestos filters, and other adsorbants. 


3. Diminished by dicumarol therapy 
4. Responsive to vitamin K therapy 
s, Found in serum—but perhaps also in plasm 
6. Very heat resistant (even above 56° а 

м 2.4 2 r 
of characteristics, e factor 


lasma, being conv 
hen aids in the ‹ 


na in precursor form 


'The factor having the first set 


inactive precursor in р 


exists as ап 
state by thrombin. In its active state this factor t cium 
prothrombin, in the presence of thromboplastin and calciuP» 
is dissert 


version of 
to thrombin at ап used in this 
tion to designate this factor. 
The factor having the second set of characteristics, the stab 
n reported to exist in a precursor torm in plasma, but no de 
on this matter have as yet been reached. This factor 
: SPCA (serum p 


accelerated rate. Ac-globulin is 
le factor 
has bee finite 
as bee гоо, 


conclusions 

aids in the conversion of prothrombin to thrombin. 4 ignate 
, - 4 ; ‚^ч : si 

thrombin conversion acs elerator) 18 used in this dissertation to de 


this factor. 
actors of importance i 2 
slobulin), 

~ іп antecedent): 


also other f 


There are 
AHG (antihemophilic 


anism. These are 
thromboplastin component), PTA (plasma thromboplast rma 
and the blood platelets. They are apparently necessary °F t ausing 
formation of plasma thromboplastin, a deficiency of any of them © 
hemorrhagic manifestations. wit? 

If one were to draw à generalized diagram amending Mora 
theory and including the new factors, it might appear as ollows: 

f platelets 


INITIATION : 


Plasma thromboplastin і by the interaction 


is generatec 


AHG, PTC, PTA, and ionic calcium. 
First PHASE: 
Platelet 
: Thromboplastin, Са“, accelerator Thrombin 
Prothrombin 
А Thrombin . „globulin 
Plasma Ac-globulin „iu Serum Ac-g!o 
* тош 


Serum Ac-globulin, SPCA, Ca 


Thromboplastin, 


Ê \ 
Prothrombin atelet acce erator 


SECOND PHASE 


Thrombin 
1 — 
Fibrinogen T с, 
ў > lowly Then inactive 
Initially 1 р { 1 convert to active 
Plasma A. globu IS st — کر‎ 


1 1 
л І пе I } rombop astin, and 
Serum Ax globu whicl і і 


no rot! І їп to convert to 
Platelet Р > a ises the n 


throm! in 
Some 

Other tha 

Species 


Ignored 
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A = 
rodents (and the opossum) show 
n the other animals аге ЁТ 


logous factors are used, then again the 


the smallest quantity. However, whe 
the cat is the highest, followed by the dog, man, rabbit, COW, and rac 
lationship appears to exist. 
It was 


coon; no intragroup ге 
nted peculiarities not se 
al bovin 


prising that t 
including the opossum itself, 
limit necessary for even 4 
hrombin to be calculated. Opossum thrombin © 
but other mammalian thrombins do not 
Thrombin generation is unusua 
tions of the two-stage test. 
ak-acting anti- 


en in other forms. 


The opossum prese 
e thrombin solu 


very strong commerci 


necessary to use 
thus it is not sur 


clot the opossum 


erated by any of t 
ibrinogen within the time 


plasma, 
he animals, 


the opossum f 
mal amount of prot 


other mammalian fibrinogens, 


readily clot opossum fibr 
opossum pl 
to a complete 


inogen. 
asma under the condi 


longed in the 
lack of antithrombin or а We 


This may be due 
thrombin. 
Estimation oft 
ation of Owren's р 
mum amount of calcium 
known amount of prothrombin, 


plasma, and the clotting time re 


is that prothrombin conversion to th 


of tissue thromboplastin and an opti 
of Ac-globulin present. Instead of puri 
was used. This plasma Wi 
the Ac-globulin on a carboxylic acid cation exchange | 
{ was from bovine lung prepared as describe en sil 
rom bovine Fraction 4. pr us 
tested not only with molog? 
h all other heterologous PF” 
ow that in ЖО 


as done by а 
hich an opti" 


^ ‘ning 2 
a solution containing 


thromboplastin, fibrinogen, and diluted 
corded. The theory behind this met 
rombin in the presence © e бе 
mum calcium i pon , 


of each mammal У 


he Ac-globulin activity 
с method in W 


roaccelerin one-stag 


modific 
chloride is added to 


amount 
Ac-globulin-free plasma 
adsorbing 
thromboplastin use: 
The fibrinogen solution was 
nine species was 
but also wit 
of this experiment s! 
r а more 


obulin possesse 
data reve? 5 
. lo 


prepared f 


plasma of each of 
prothrombin preparation, 
bin preparations. The results 
ther quantitatively more Ac-globulin о 
e shown that bovine Ac-gl 
Ac-globulin. An examination ol the 
more activity than guinea pig 
cat prothrombin із used, but 
than bovine Ac-globulin wh è 

This trend is obe he 
ndent on ! 


have ei 
Some observers hav 
ity than guinea pig 
bovine Ac-globulin possesses 
only when bovine, human, or 


Ac-globulin possesses more activity 
prothrombin 


Thus, Ac-globulin ac 
However, 
ith the one h 


rabbit, dog, mouse 
here 


is used. 


or opossum 
tivity is depe 


pig, mouse, 
throughout the results. 
specific prothrombin acted upon. 

bin used, the animals beginning У 
globulin, can be listed as follows: 
rat, cow, opossum, In this arrangement t 


to be any intragroup relationship. К 
of SPCA (serum prothrombin conversion 


disregarding t 


aving the ™ 
cat, Ё 


and man. 


Estimation 
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activity for each species of mammal was made by the method of de Vries, 
1 ; а л > 

Alexander, and Goldstein. In this test the enhancement of plasma pro- 

thrombin time by serum is taken as a criterion of SPCA activity. By 


Means of Quick’s one-stage test, separate determinations are made of the 


Prothrombin time of plasma, sert and a 1:1 mixture of plasma and 
rum The lasma-serum mixture pro- 


difference 


time and an 


} 
thrombin idual plasma and serum pro- 


| 
thrombin times shows the amount of enhancement given the plasma 
Prothrombin time by the added serum. From these results the concentra- 
tion of SPCA 
different animal 
and plasma diluent. The results show that the SPCA activity of the 


Animal " & > : Я 
nimals studie s as follows n per cent enhancement): mouse, 104; 


ctivity can be recorded. Activity was measured in ten 
" 


ing thromboplastin, plasma, serum, 


s using homologous 


h 
uman, 95 opossum, 93: raccoon, $9 ovine 81: dog, 54: cat, 25; rat, 


19; 


4; and rabbit, 14. 


tivity of serum 


ire very tew references in the literature to 


Nr thrombin conversion accelerator in animals other than man. De 
Кел compared the tivity of this factor in a series of animals. In de 

Icola S investigation heterologous reagents were used (except for one 
Eee l'herefore no nparison can be made between the results of 
M Work and the results presented here. No attempt was made during 
Present study to determine the species specificity or the intragroup 
elationshiy of this factor The values given are presented as normal 
alues under бару і > 


tivity no gen- 
ı rough correla- 


ctivity, since the 


TE e prothr« 
E. dog, and mous licate that pro- 
Це to «ёў E р. Nery ( кок it may be 
imilar om sin E both are very 
Whic} E Howeve: one must also consider the findings ot the SPCA test 


rrelate with Ac-globulin and prothrombin time tests 


es ац of the y es in th« n level, Ac- 

and SPCA activity, the cat plasma sho highest concentra- 
gulation factors s fo the mouse, 

Obit, rat, т on, guinea pig, bovine, and last, opossum. 

‹ to be nt re ynship и is arrange- 


ГАІ, CREDIT AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF POSTWAR AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
by ALMON TURLEY MACE* 


SUPPLEMEN 


This dissertation attempts to appraise the effectiveness of supplemen- 
tal credit as an instrument of postwar agricultural policy. P 
used here is credit extended 0 


"The term supplemental credit as 
by the government for the purpose of 
manpower and land resources 


unable to obtain credit needed f 


improving income an 
by family-tyP* 
or this purpose 


insured 
promoting better use ot 
farm operators who are 
or cooperative credit sources. 


The methods used in the analysis are, first, to examine th 
structure Of 


credit within the postwar policy 
to appraise the operation оі the supplem 
licy objectives У hich have res! 


from private 

с orientation 
American 
enta 


of supplemental 
‚lted 


agriculture and, second, 
credit program in relation to the po 


in its existence, 


POSTWAR ECONOMIC POLICIES 


"T ‚ " arm- 

aiding (amily-tyP* fa «а 
„> »- : 4 rces 

efficient utilization of resou 


ini *acreased. We” 
ining to 106 reased 
e nationa 


The supplemental-credit program objective of 


ers to increase their income through more 
nt with national economic policie 


many of the lower-income 
ion benefits of the sup! 


gislation, 


is consiste s perta 
fare advantage for groups in th 
The implied income distribut 
credit program are in accord with minimum 


: ins ance 
dependent children assistance, unemployment insurar $ ЕГ 
Meanwhile the supplemental-cre 


, r-a 
es is related to the ove 


economy. 
wage le 


pensions, 
assistance, and slum clearance. 
efficient utilization of resour« 


jective of more 
esource development. 


objectives of economic growth and r 


Although agricultural policy has lor 
imarily on t 


ig been concerned У ith he i 
he relationship ої t 
Active 


of farmers, the emphasis has been pr 
in the 1930 $ 


income of other sectors 


income to the 
first developed 


relating to income distribution were 


the agrk ultural policies ot 
development ot 
structure 
Policies BF 

and t 
ealloc^" 


Functionally 
into those dealing with the 
reallocation of the 
n problems. 
instances, 
both in r 


lopment. 


classified 
economy, those pertaining to the 
and those relating to income distributi 
classifiications overlap in 
definite ип lications 


agricultural deve 


within these three some 


affecting income distribution have 


tion of the structure of output and in 


*B.S. 1934, MS. 1916, Pur 


Donald Steve 


n charge of research 


Productiy у 
and furth, ef 
larm-n : 
T 
to the re 
k t 
ph 
O Зри 
and > = 
sa T 
Ment activitie< 
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polic es с % 
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І І " 
Public as и 
Proy 
н, к it 
ume "Hn 
pre 
Р 
M ( 
ух 
Р 
оце, | 1 
à ive . 
Dr Dec 
Ce 


nas been 
torn zed by the establishment of the Land 


18. Р es іп the postwar period have provided 


n and expansion of this research. New and more 


of crops and strains of livestock continue to appear, 


[ roved 


corol 


y th and adult-education policies also 


vil War we been applied with increasing em 


р ef ving their й uration. 
t of 5 ental credit program 
nt in postwar conservation and resource develop 
widely epted postwar agricultural development 
Ady I ssistance in soil conservation 15 
gh t onservation im of the 
t lhe best work wever, is being done in 
5 themselves t | form soil 
I: ў r are given 
ve ng ng-time soil-conservation programs 

‹ { 
асу tj € the twar period include 


rest preservat ind utilization, development of 
rk pstream waterways to 


гі d and at the same 


REALL N OF THE STRUCTURE OF OUTPUT 


taining to t re ition of the structure of 
t part, short-run policies concerned with 


rket st t Attention s been given to 
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ffect 


Price support programs with 


supporting prices for most products. 
production have a direct € 


accompanying acreage controls on crop 


| in reallocation of the structure of output. 
Ü. | ; To assist in providing demand stability as the war and postwar needs 
n for agricultural products have decreased, emphasis has been placed on 
p the creation of longer-time foreign markets and on the development of 
To aid in the 


new domestic markets and improved marketing processes. 
development of domestic markets and stimulate the improvement ў 
marketing processes a marketing research act was passed by the Con- 
gress in 1946, and to assist in the work with longer-term foreign mar” 
kets, the Foreign Agricultural Service under the direction of an Assist- 
ant Secretary was created in the Department of Agriculture in 1953. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION POLICIES 

i i i fi » in- 
the distribution of income employ several i 
education, conserva 
concerned wit 
as been SUP” 


Policies pertaining to 
struments of agricultural policy including research, 
tion, and price control, but the instrument most directly 


income distribution in agriculture in the postwar period h 


plemental credit. 
1 Despite the technological development within agricu 
| few decades and notwithstanding the policies designed to produ 
and market stability, a wide disparity of income remains among - = 
| families. Income distribution policies are designed to remedy this МЯ 


Iture in the past 
ce price 
@ farm 


. r q tracts 
tion. Although many of the lower-income farm people are on 


of land that cannot be developed into adequate farms, many а” 
have low incomes and are farming inefficiently because of lack of c 
ital resources and failure to employ the best technical skills. 
war income distribution policies have been directed primarily 
latter group. 


| 
| 
| 
| STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURAL INCOME 
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5 = TI NON КЕ . the 
Comparison of agric ultural income with that from © { food an 
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indicates that even when allowance із made for the value © he ental 
fuel produced on the farm and used d for t 


: the 
value of the dwelling, the average farm ofessio 
employed, the managerial, and the professional : 


and is only slightly higher than that oft 


in the home and i“ 
income lags behind sii 
and semi-pf Mich ге 
hose groups W x ийе 


Thus the farmer Г 


groups 
ial capit? 


E ceive their incomes from labor alone. 


more than an average labor income despite his substant 


vestment. 

Within agriculture 
commercial farms with v 
000 accounted for 38.0 per cent of the tota 


it is found that in 1950 the 43- d 
alue of products sold between $2,5 roducts 
1 value of farm P 


80] | | | 
Id by commercial farms Meanwhile, the ‚7 per cent of the com- 


me ld | | 5 
lercial f product ld less than $2,500 had 


art due « 
slight] І | 
еу an 10 рет ^T f the tota t the other end ot the 


income | | і 
icome stratifica 1. 1 13.1 рег сеп the farms with value of sales 


Of more +} 
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The basic type of supplemental credit he Farm- 
Administration was begun during the depression of the 


ers Home 

1020’ " { 2 1 . . А 

1930's аз a type of sell relief with grants от combination loans 

ind grants for means of growing subsistence pr duce. The present 
th management guidance to estab- 


ing loans combined wi 
lich ice 4 r e 22 
sh ethcient ind effective farming operations grew out of this idea ot 


elf-help for inpoverished fan 
the United States Department 


The Farmer Home Administration 15 
of Agriculture agency whi h now handles the suj plemental credit pro- 
in This agency was formed in 1940 through the combination of the 
Farm Se ty Administrat 1d the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan 
Division of the Farm Credit Adn tration. 
D tl twar period four general areas of assistance have been 
rovided to farmers ¿ble to borrow from private and cooperative 
institutions the credit nee led for increased income and better use ol 
land and manpower 50 es. They аге as follows: 
1. Loans com] | by management assistance known аз ad- 
pital or 


lacking the са 


pplied to farmers 


ive en suppl 

{ tt | | і ning ОР” 
о « » make needed anges in their fari | Je. 
) types of sit tions are nvolv« In опе situation the 

lure 


use of insufficient capital and fal 


farn s operating it "Ci 
to use go» n tices. In instances 01 this kind loans 
for the needed capital e penditures are provided and assistance is given 
n starting efficient farm business enterprises and in establishing ane 
urrying out efficient farm management pral tices In another type ol 

situation the farmer 15 carrying оп farming operations which are m 
| table because of shifts in marketing opportunities, becau®” 
of pro 


longer prof 
of changes in comparative a vantage in the ge graphic arcas 


duction, or because competition has eliminated the margin i 
ч „дей t 
wht псе € (е In instances of this type loans are provided 7 
і Í I ‚ ig given 
nance more profitable enterprises, ind management assistance ! th 
. i е » n 
n selecting the ent $ un in getting them established e 
fart so that they result in efficient pre luction. й farm 
2. Adjustment е been supplied to families beginning - р е 
е, 1 
operators 1 ‹ N трапі Бу тап agement аза fren 
а i : ri ich © 
intended to prevent t nefficient, unproductive farming W h ficient 
results from farmers attempting to begin operation with insu mers 
> ” g far s 
pital. Particular attention is given to helping the beginni» ities 
| | | | the capa 
se the credit to initiate тагт enterprises W hich will f t Spe- 
222 1€ 27 
of the land а be compatible wit the marketing opportunit 105! 
156 ol the п 


cial attention 15 also given to aiding in the adoption and 1 


efficient farm practices { 
n to ! 


з. Credit and management 


have been give 


assistance | 
ient family-ty 


nent oi eme 
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; doubt be accomplished without 


benefit ratios, it is estimated that 
unit of loan funds 
r-risk loans, 
amount 0 


Although some expansion could п 
seriously affecting the current cost- 
would result in less benefits per 
This would result from the highe 
and from the increased 
-income borrowers. 

of the failure of 
of the credit 


material expansion 
and administrative costs. 
from higher loan-servicing costs, 


management assistance needed by the lower 
Still another aspect of the program is the causes 


credit sources to provide more 


private and cooperative 
needed for income and resource utilization improvement. It is foun 
that lack of credit from these sources affects not only the obviously 
high-risk low-income farmers, but also many farmers with income 
definitely above the low-income level. 
ACHIEVEMENTS WITH BORROWERS 
For the most part, the families receiving supplemental credit have 
improved their economic status. The majority of the adjustment 104% 
borrowers have paid their loans in full from agricultural income, and 
more than half of the farm ownership loans have been repaid although 
ram has been 


the loans run for forty years and this phase of the prog 

in operation only seventeen years. 

ross incomes averaging from to 9 
ad before 


Borrowers have established g 
у hi 


(after adjustment 
Increases in productivity per 


for price change) than the 
acre, 

ess indicate “ 

bjectives 9 


per cent more 
they received the loans. 
and changes in volume of busin 


in non-real-estate capital, 
been able to carry out the o 


most of the families have 
program. 

adjustment-loan borrowers h 
including those purchased 


„ugh sale © 
but sample 


ast yeu 


ave paid their loans thre 


with loan funds, 
incomes the І 


Some 


capital goods 


studies indicate that even these families had higher А 
хф y о 9 
they farmed than the year before receiving their loans. Also {гой 
"ng "1 1 i » or 
paying their loans from income a 


did not succeed in 
eventually left the farm owin 
ntually paid the 
year betor 


families 
sale of capital goods and 
debt. In large part, these families have eve 
the last year on the farm had income as high as the 


ga governm 4 
ir loans an 
с they be 


de- 


n 
loans for farm purchase, enlargement s г 
their 11“ н 


not only to help farmers incre ію 
eficient farming but 4 we 
and changes in uo 
objectives 


came indebted. 


The farm-ownership 
velopment are designed ase 
and utilization of resources through more 
acquire a stability of tenure. Repayment records 


and net worth of these borrowers indicate that both 


been accomplished. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS WITH INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Although tl 


пе sup 


program must be given credit for 
achieving the policy obie : 
"Egregate achievements e gran changing the income distribu- 


es receiving loans, the direct 


tion of far 


utilization of resources are 


small. Some sl 


red in the proportion of families 
Within the 


groups from which the loan applicants are drawn, 
but the n LES " 


over-all ( ge in the y income distribution is minor. 
Only a sm ll decrease has € the groups usually classed as 
low incon e. 
di The prım: reason tor the failure of the program to affect the income 
чь ‘tion pattern materially is the number of loans made in relation 
: Me number of farm far es within the income ranges from which 
за appl cants с е п the postw per і number of adjustment 
4.05 has never exceeded 50,000 d more than 5,000 real estate loans 
Er been ide in only one year, yet the number of farmers within 
м Income 1 inges similar to that of applicants is in excess of 1,250,000. 
: The smal eitect of the program on the number of low-income farmers 
à defined by the recent studies of the low-income problem is in part 
ES to the fact t it in many states and areas the program has not op- 


le low e level Ex tion of average incomes 
s to the conclusion that the available loan funds have 
y those families le to secure credit from private 
edit so es who were above tl low-income 


Made sn, stment і е farm-ownership loan programs have 
"пе contr п over ar 'ove that attained by the families 
"Ts and ы ins. The good farming practices of the successful borrow - 
loans . Uie attention given to te farm organization before the 
Veces iv A ide has caused other farmers to become more aware of the 
TI ” “or good farn ng practices and an adequate scale of business. 
he 
еа, *monstr ition value (f the real est ite loans for the purchase, 
Mar ^ а nd development of farms is probably more noticeable than 
- — * non-real-estate loan progran The establishment of ап 
vith р. “аго, pr ly devel properly equipped, and operated 
Yon to : d g t tices is ап g demonstra- 
"nd $ ч ж ther fan ly type operators In п ту areas, the size, type, 
ave „ © ОЁ operation of t ef ısed, enlarged, or developed 
tended a 5 ged 


llow. 


nr. 
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Cost-BeneFit RATIO 
15 for the 


e net cost 


losses ON 


the non-real-estate loar 
sult in som 
to offset 


As operated in the postwar period 
ient farm enterprises re 


purpose of establishing effic 
not sufficient 


to the government. Interest return is с 
principal advanced, the administrative cost of making and servicing 
the loans, and the management assistance. Increases in income achieved 

offset the cost 9! 


by successful borrowers, however, are sufficient to 
" - "T3 5, on 
h result in some loss. Thus 


1 those which 
loan results in a net return. 
1 on 


the interest returr “я 
i 1 0 

gain to the government 
Some cost in excess 0 
1 n" 

advanced (rom P 
on. Also, 
ans made 
in- 


both the successful loans anc 
fit basis the adjustment-type 
loan program, 


a cost-bene у 
Joans 


With the farm-ownership 
із sufficient to result in a net 


of current size 
overnment funds. 


those loans made with direct g 
is experienced with loans 


Home Administrati 
lower interest lo 
the incre 
the insure 


return to the government 
and insured by the Farmers 


vate funds 
d with the smaller, 


e cost has been incurre 
On a cost-benefit basis, of course, 
of the net cost of 


som 1 
. qseu 

in earlier years. Уч 

come attained by the borrowers is in excess 


loans and the earlier direct loans. 


a LARGER PROGRAM 


PROBLEMS OF 
„anded, the 


If the adjustment-loan program ially ext 
{ by increased incom 


benefit as measure 
if the program were made very large, 
»ased income. 
centage or > PR 
to the 1 


excess ot 


ably decrease and 
actual cost in excess of incre 
a lower per 
costs due 
borrowers. 


haps result in 


a result of a higher ratio of loss on loans 


increased administrative 


ful borrowers, and 
1 with the 


lower-income 


however, 
ا‎ 
of borrowers be 


not 
that the program should | 


necessarily be t от 
„> «sion OF BE 
Programs for the improvement Of the distribution 
КО, 


tensive supervision neede« 
us 
к oes 
of the over all objectives of the program, it doc 
over increased income 


cost 


that this possible net 
he basis for determining 


expanded. 
a net cost to the government. 
it would seem 


would be any 
ot be oftset by 
а small 


often cause 

With the farm-ownership 
pansion would be possible betore there 
making and servicing loans which could n 


The farm-ownership І 
potential field that the number 
before the more risky 


program 


has covered such 
could probably c 


d be made. 


yrogram 
01 loans 
several times advances woul 


CONCLUSIONS 


awn from ap 


isions which can be dr 
agricultu 


Among the conch 
an instrument of 


plemental-credit program аз 


following: 


І, The — | Ei 
ГІ prograr families who received 


assistance 
The ll he number of loans on the income distribu 
tion with i N 
within agri he program has had little 
Quantit • x a 
luantitative effe ( t 1umber of low-income farmers. 


"monstrational value. Contribu 


l 
tion i 
: War hning the minimum resources necessary 


for ad 
iE 1 ( тагт о rship loans at current interest rates 
the other loans result in some 


some 


Incre n ıncome of borrowers, however, is in excess of 


S 


AN INVESTIGATION OF 

sy’a/FRICHLORO-2,2"-DIMETHYL-1,1-AZOXYPROPANE 

AND CERTAIN RELATED COMPOUNDS 
by ALEXANDER PICKENS MATHERS * 

h program 

hloride 

vious 


a part of a general researc 
pure nitrosyl © 
During a pre 


The present investigation is 
in this Laboratory concerning the reaction of 
with olefins and a study of their reaction products. 
the investigation an oil was obtained w 
was treated with concentrated hydrochloric 


On purification, the oil was found to be a 
о 
(2 mm.) or 118.5-120 (6 


ıeous acids, and 
ras labile 
It was | сай 


phase of 
trosochloride 

t › 
range of 00-75 - 
yellow material boiling at 105° 
insoluble in water, aq 
organic solvents. 


to pale 
It was reported to be 
but soluble in the common 
losing hydrogen chloride 
potassium permangan 
) at room temperature. , 
id potassium hydroxides а: 


atmospheric pressure, 
to bromine in carbon tetrachloride, 
and acid dichromate (fifteen minutes 
with alcoholic sodium at 
basis of the elementary 
the compound was found tc 


it reacted readily 


piperidine. On the analysis an 


, have the mol 


weight determinations, 

formula C,HuON,Cl. It also was found to have а density of  *, of 

an index of refraction of n"p 1.4857, and a molecular re ipeo 
ng oxidation, reduction, f : ont, 


61.58. In a series of experiments involvi сей 
А М? 

alcoholic bases; А 

alc 1 neified 


decomposition, hydrolysis, and treatment with 

methacrolein, isobutyraldehyde, hydrazine, and ammonia were ide A 

and there was definite evidence to indicate that alpha-chloroisobum e 
i However most 0 » 


d in the oxidation experiment. 


acid was produce ve lit 
a 
il data g ў as 


chemical evidence was only qualitative and the physics { ; 

er е . T re 
insight into the structural features ot the material. There ч wee 
not possible to establish the structural formula of the oil. chlorine 


carbon skeleton and the tertiary ill 
isobutylene bisnitrosochloride, were 
atoms were possibly linked t? new 
as believed to 8 

а new tYP* е 


the evidence indicated that the 
atoms of the parent compound, 
intact and that the two nitrogen 
On the basis of the above work, 
and the reaction by whic 


the material w 


compound h it was formed 


the 
investigation were to determine з 
а reaction mechanism E 
al and physica ja For 
lated compounds 


action. 
The purposes ot the present 
to propose 


structure of the compound, 
thoroughly its chemic 


formation, to examine more 
a number of re 


ties, and to study the chemistry of i 
... PhD. бы 
University ean, раі 


Tulane 
haniel 


Florida; MS. 194° : 
Samuel Nat 


‘BS. 1051, University of 
of research 


February 22, 1956. Ргоіемог in charge 
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(40) 


Its name 


Pure and 


15 ınvesti- 


at temper- 
stirring an 
bisnitro- 


bottom 


х ЕР 


Tease £ 
es А; 


resulted in 


piace which 


anhydrous hydrogen chloride, a reaction took | 

the precipitation Of а white crystalline solid identified аз hydrazine 
dihydrochloride. It was obtained in approx! nately an 80 per cent yield 
based on the nitrogen content ol azoxychloroisobutane. From the alco- 
| methyl alpha chloroisobuty rate anc 


| t the е re ht wn і 
ion jere were ( tained 
/ 


rolic solut t 
alpha-chlorois butvraldehyde dimethyl a etal, both in 5 
cent yield, based on the assumption that one molecule Я 
oisobutane gave one molecule еа h of the ester and acetal. 
the products of hydrolysis hould be alph chloroisobuty™ 
\a-chloroisobutyraldel vde, and hydrazine or the corresponding 
hac rolein. In the 


‚ldehyde, methacrylic ac id and met 
hydro- 


nd hydrazine di 


unsaturated acid and 
molecu ar 


ti ^vnerime } 1 } 
ial € xperiment methacrylic а id, methai rolein, a 


From the above ev dence plus the 


chloride were obtained. 
formula, C,H ON.CL. the structure is 
(CH,),C(CI)-C- ... -C-C(Cl) (CH N,H,OCI plus one double 
à | 
bond or ring. 
Vher 5 és VÀ y1 h 
\ t LA БАА ча tion of the соп pound was treated This 
1 solution ( pot і 10d1 le t re was no eration of iodine 
proves the absence 01 botl I І positive hlorine Therefore, 
O-Cl or N-Cl bonds are present nd all of the ch es must 
' | i А a 2^ „епс! 
, carbon atoms. The absence of these bonds, in addition to the prese ; 
En 1 4 ш 
о ле aldehyde ceta t reaction products listed above, and d 
ther } | 1 зай 0150 
he | high yield of methacrolein trom the treatment ol azoxychlor m 
| : ^ | | ч я 0 
апе with holic potas m hydroxide, all indicate that the € 


n nd cont 


1) (CH N,H,O plus 


саля i 1) 
lithium aluminum ™ 30 


[he т ction Of azox r butane by 
$1 per cent у of s~ ıtylhydrazıne plus approxima in 
pe ent yields each of isi tvraldehyde an 0 tyIhydrazine d 
ites very st the prese! ot I ogen-to nitrogen linkag 0 
Iso provides very strong ‹ the letal structure > H me$ 
N-N-C-C-(( Further support for the nitrogen nitrogen linkage о og 
from the observation that hydrazine dihy Irochloride was obtaine 
hydrolysis of azoxychloroisobutane The structure thus bec me 
one ouble 


CH C(CI)-C-N-N-C(CI) C(CD (CH Н.О plus 


butylhyd 


bond or ring. 
The reduction of azoxy‘ s-diiso 


hloroi obutane to 
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e is now complete 


adjacent to the -СН,- group. 'The proof of structur 


and the compound is 


CH, 
/ 


/ d l ds 
( O сі СІ 
CH, 
2.1’,2’-Trichloro-2,2° dimethyl-1,1’-azoxypropane 
a plausible 


been mentioned 


The proposal of 
chloroisobutane has already 


investigation. One ot the 
chloroisobutane is a reaction involving the 
isobutylene bisnitrosochloride, while 


possible ways for the 
monomer and û 
. still another is 
rement product. 


product ot 
reaction involving two molecules of the rearrang the 
е * > since 
logical rearrangement product 1s alpha chloroisobutyraldoxim® ца this 
conditions tor rearrangement oi isobutylene bisnitrosochloride e the 
i P^ " K n 
oxime, except tor low acidity, are quite comparable to those use ^ tet- 
T : as an IN 
preparation 01 azoxychloroisobutane. To exclude the oxime а? peri- 
mediate in the preparation of azoxychloroisobutane, 2 series 0 » of 
- ў й s xtu 
ments was carried out in which first the oxime and then а ба ction 
the oxime and isobutylene bisnitrosochloride were subjected to the the 
1 hvdroct А і ployed ™ 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid under the conditions empiezo, al 
| | ۱ ime involving 
preparation оі azoxychloroisobutane. In the experiments meth 
the oxime with hydrochloric acid, the products obtained we (абу 
hydrochloride, both in nearly quan ё 
іде 


crolein and hydroxylamine 


When both the oxime 
reaction mixture, 
sufficient quantities to 
oroisol 


and isobuty lene 


yields. 
hy d 


hvdroxylamine 
account tOr t 


present in the 
»utane Was 


crolein were y 
olysis of the oxime. 


btained in 
Further azoxychl 
ted from the an 
alpha chloroiso 


hydr 
about the normal quantity 
This showed that 


expe | 
hutyraldoxime 


used. 


trosochloride 
an intermediate in the reaction. 


not 
ue 1 
not inv olved ‚Б 


uation’, 
the following s of ed joride 


: enit rose 
reaction between isobutylene bisnitro" С)». 
(СІ s/s 


ies of equations 


10n and rearrangement were apparently r 


hloroisobutane 


Since dissociat 
serie 


formation of azoxyt 


represent the 


proposed to 
je. In this ser 


and hydrogen ‹ hlori 


; Н + Н Ho 4 
R:C:N::N:C:R > R:C:N :: N:C:R ——> 
Н :0: :0: Н НОН 0: Н 


tc пит lence, for the т ti 1 azoxy- 
h] . . 5 Н ror 1 геа on í | 
y ‚PToisob " ncentrat - 1 : vdrolvsis in alco- 
Bolic sol 


; tollowing series of « tions is proposed for the mech- 
anism in which р : 


- НСІ 


| ы)-К > R-CH-N-NH-CH(CI)-R ——> 
9 О 
Ч(С)-хн.хн.-сн(с.в 2 o> 
6 К-СН(( N=N-CH(( К ——> 
“СК N-NH-CH(CI)-R4-H,O » 


R-COOH +R-CH (( МН-МН,+ НСІ 


NH-NH,+H,04+ HC] > R-CHO+NH.NH, 2HCI 


versity 
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AE eee I 
А ‘chi alu- 
In the case ot the reduction ot azoxych Moroisobutane by lithium Ф 
от 

minum hydride, s-d! isobutylhydrazıne results when the chlorine 7 
. ч e to 
от and when the § azoxy group 15 reduce 1 
isobuty* 


replaced by hydrogen 5 
¢ isobutyralde -hyde and » 
asis 9 


arc 

the state of hydrazine. 'The presence 0! 

hvdrazine in the reaction products can be accouunted for on the ban а 
jsobutane to (A Н.) ‚HA H,-NF ка 


azoxychloro 


partial reduction Of 

CHCH( СН,), or (CH ),CHCH,-N N.CH.CH (CH, )» 

zone would hyd rolyze in the process of working up the reaction mi es 

while the azo compound could first 1somerize to the hydrazone whic 
of four moles of hydroge = 


The liberation 


the basic nature 
Now d ? 
oles 


owing to 
as water. 


would then hydrolyze. 
mole of azoxych \loroisobutane during the reduction can be ac 
} } hl „moved аз руёг 
on the assumpti ion that two ot the chlorine atoms are rem g 
yxy 
of the reagent and the 0% 
re hydrog® 
п 


gen chloride, 


of the azoxy group 15 removed 


to yie 14 the 


atom 
hloride and water react with the excess hydride 
of hydrogen. Я 
In addition to the physical properties of azoxychloroisob ty : 
crvstallized from petroleum pesi 


was 


er 4 etc 
The molecular refraction was ue yalue 


tioned earlier, the compound 


found to melt at 4.5 to 6.5 

be 61.48, which is in very good agreement with the theoretica 
ot 01.414. í nfrare 
In addition to the spe troscopic data menti :oned earlier the in lo" 
spectra of isobutylene bisnitrosochloride, tetramethylethylene nitr pra di- 
ride, methyl alpha-chloroiso! butyrate, alpha chloroisobutyf# wae The 
methyl a etal, and 2,5 diisopropyl-1,3,4-0X adiazole were determine ду 
nfrared absorption bands shown by these spectra indicate very ote 
ot these com pounds Of particular Ñ “ыё 
micr yl- 


teatures 
е 7.35 and 740 


ertain stru tural 
absorption bands at 7 is 
hloride and # фе 


arc the very strong 
appear in the spectra of tetrameti hylethyl lene nitroso«! „ates 
ene bisnitrosoi hloride, respei tively. This a absorption band 1" "The ab 
double bond racter of the nitrogen to-oxygen bond, N= indi- 
sence ot an absorption band in this region TOT r oxychloroisobt sorp” 
cates the absence of the N=‘ ) group The presence of an ° : att” 
band at 7.70 microns in the spectra of azoxy compounds ра pom an 
uted by other workers to the NN character of the a20 yf of pot 
a band at this wave length ın the pect" ч inte!” 

hloride 1 p Th 


the occurrence o! 


itane and bisnitrosos 


isobutylene 
0m 
in these 1 
ye”: 
hy t the 


hloroisobt 
ot bonding 


izoxyci 
preted to indicate 
this absorption 


a similar type 
band in t 


the 


sper trum 


gener: ally 
in character " 
also determine or 

" nitrosochloride, 


i ompounds. 


he 


absence 01 
nitrosochloride offers support tor 
latter compound monomeric 

} 


Ultraviolet а! 


11 
1$ essentially 


ta were 


sorption da 
wylet! hylene 


tetrame ! 


bisnitrosochloride 
and a few other 


‘sobutyryl hydrazone, 


spectrum ot 


, ene її * * " 1 te he itr » ь 
Nitroce, 1 t e the nitrogen-to | 
; t t the lack of such absorption і 

1 tetramethylethylene nitrosochloride to indicate the 


5 iT nding the tter compound. Tetramethyl 


c — t sorption in this region 
et art ^ М sornt n b: 105 of 150 
t І the ther ympounds have very 
с , 11 " 
" " t trosochloride « that 
Р y y " , * y p ght new unds 
the elt ^ etermined: alpha-chloroiso 
{ * a net oxyisobutyralde 


The t 


nh tert 

"Henylhva, 

bus . ава 7 ‹ t 
“Ytylhyd, , 


Ince 

to 1 * агоху : r 

? be pr t hrst t roazoxy compour 
Prepare x и 


F THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
Е UNITED STATES 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY O 
IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY OF TH 

by HUGH STANTON NORTON ® 
of the influence of the 
United States. 
luring the 


arine opera 
roblems delayed 


The dissertation undertakes an examination 
diesel locomotive on the railroad industry of the 
major portion of this influence has manifested itself c 
1945-1955. Although the diesel was widely used in m 
and for stationary power installations, certain technical p 
its entry into the railroad field until the 1920's. From 1920 to 1940 ! 

as a switching locomotive and for other relatively light 


was widely used і 
After 1940 the diesel became widely used in general „= 


1955 it had become the dominant type of motive power, 
ately 80 per cent of all rail operations. n! 
ation has brought about great change within 
ndustries associated with it. Such changes 
Is—the railroad industry, the industries 
, and the aggregate economy: 
fest themselves most clearly 
rnible on the level of the 


decade 
tions 


operations. 
service and by 
performing approxim 
The progress of this innov 
the railroad industry and the i 
can be detected upon several leve 
road supplies and equipment 


providing rail 
ation mani 


In general, the effects of the innov 
on the railroad industry level and are least disce 


aggregate economy. 
SOURCES AND QUALITY OF DaTA 


ailroad industry ™ 
„f data, although, 
justries concerned. 


The size and complexity of the r 
rely heavily upon secondary sources ¢ 
> r The Interstate 


were obtained directly from the in 
Association of American 
information W 
the course of spect 


ade jour 
the trade ) „гше 


Commerce Commission, the 
other groups collect a substantial body of 
public either as a matter of routine or in 


hich is 9? 


Since the diesel innovation has been in progress, a 
. за ^ : - sudo t li 
carried much information of current interest. The curren’ rogres 
has been a valuable source of data, especially in view of the rap 
which the diesel has made. 

INS 


THE DIESEL AND RAILWAY OPERATIC ў 

d ) : {ons т 
the diesel enables railroads to perform op ай 
, was possible with stea Chief 


А В к rays. 
fests itself in severa ls = opera” 


; і 
duces the time spent ^ — (eam 


In most cases, 
efficiently and more economically thar 
tives. The advantage of the diesel mani 


among these is the fact that the diesel re er its § 

~ * - s а - 4 ov ; 

The diesel does not have any particular advantage erations 
pe railroad OP 


tions. 


counterpart relative to speed per However, in 


ary ss 
red Febr? 
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і.е., speed between two given points, 


ops for service and fueling and other routine operations. 


In a 


t every case, the diesel increases schedule speed through its abil- 


Му to move tr id stop with little effort, 


and especially through its ad notability to rapid servicing 


Го some extent the s ıperior weight distribution and drive mechanism 
OT the diesel make it less dama ing to track and structures, despite the 
tact that the average d esel is somewhat heavier than its steam counter- 


Part. An important consideration in the realm of operations is that of 
Safety and in this area the diesel is п superior. Operating safety 


ts enhanced by the design of tl the almost complete absence 


у 5 ) e diese 
€ 1 A ^ ^ . 
t smoke and steam. During the relatively short period of operation the 
Safety reco d of the ese ^ ressive 
Perhaps the t lvant f the diesel m 
{ ips е most important perating advantage of the diesel stems 
‚om increased availability The esel sy less time in repair or 
inspe ; > - i 
A tion than the ste m locomotive. It needs no time for fires to be 
u " : 
р ilt or cle ined before ar fter use it requires no t r washing. 
tel and sı pplies can be put aboard ı kly. Consequently the diesel is 
г : : рган 
more otten va ble for ut ration than the steam locomotive. This 
me | 
fans that a given number of locomotives can perto more work, or a 
ral | . > ` 
tilroad can move a given an int of traff with fewer locomotives. The 
hel Hity factor somewhat transcends the area of operations, since it 
lel ye . г Я а М 
\ Ped to over me the oriom ost advantage of the steam locomotive. 
Cspir } , 7 І 1 
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and modern, 
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and in those cases 
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However, the 
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by the manufactt 


maintenance 
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or rebuildin 
Although there seems to be no valid reason, 
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pertormance of heavy 


heavy repairs include periodic overhaul, 


In this sense 


result of serious accident. 
locomotive maintenance 
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The high degree 
of replacement parts 
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In general, 
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the years of steam, 
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lem. Obviously, the diesel eliminates the need for these facilities iz 
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any steam locomotives The 


can maximize these advantages. 520 long as ‘ntact 
^ re ach . 
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я «еа ~cessary 
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diesel also makes possible some red 
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. evidence 9 y й 
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acilities has 
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In any Comparison of operating costs, it is important to keep in mind 
that the 


figures relative to steam locomotives in Table 1 are for “average 
Steam locomotives”, Average steam locomotives constitute a very hetero- 
geneous group. The steam 
built in І 
The inf 


locomotive of median age in 1945 had been 
916 and relatively few were “modern”, i.e, built after 1937. 
i uence of the ] 

in the progress of the diesel innovation. 


Table 2 shows the ton-m 


locomotive [ 


ias doubtless been important 


le cost of operation for average steam, mod- 


and diesel locomotives. It is apparent that while the modern 
і ig than the locomotive of average 
rior to the diesel. Also, the operation of any steam Іосо- 


` modern or otherwise, would not solve the problem of providing 


'd track and structures. In short, although 


rn steam locomotive 


is more efficient than the average, it is sub- 

^» s^ е inherent disadvantages of its ty pe. One can conclude that the 
le табов might have proceeded more slowly if modern locomo- 
'ad been more widely used, but it does not seem likely that it would 


av 
ve been precluded 
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OPERATING EXPERIENCE OF SELECTE 
rage costs and to 


In order to supplement the material relative to ave h 
illustrate the fact that these costs may be influenced one way or another 
it is necessary to consider the operating 
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cted carriers. for selection о 3 

a broad of operating 

as geographic characteristics, plant, type 
and other considerations determine 


circumstances, 
The basis 


by differing 
cross-section 


e of certain sele 
an attempt to 
experience. Many factors such 
of traffic, condition of motive power, 
the motive power decisions of railroad management. 
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{ without any diese ar interes 
The Norfolk the only 


ating without 
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number of 
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and Western Railway is 
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The principal 
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ical department. 


revent 


| the prevailing loaded tré 
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Norfolk and Western is coal, anc : 

" , " " t £1 a 

is downgrade, trom the coal fields to tidewater at Norfolk, V ig i 

railroad embodying these characteristics has relatively little to раі" 
fobile 


the operation of diesels. 

of the scale are roads of which the Gulf, * «mall 
The Gulf, Mobile and Ohio is 1 x 

Midwest and South. г 

s operating with а hetero“ fut 

A r 

and structures W ere in neet 0 orfolk 

le to those of the no” 

and Ohio E ‚nich 


At the other end 
| Ohio is typical. 
perating in the 
he Gulf wa 


an 
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ond World Wart 


ot the Sei 
locomotives. 


aging Line 
The Gulf has no fuel sources comparab 
The diesel enabled the Gulf, Mobile 
fleet without heavy steam 
considerable upgrading of the line. 
ion could i 


group ot 
bishing. 
and Western. 
ernize its motive power 
would have 
] was relatively small, dieselizat 
in a short period, and coal towers, water 
] be completely removed. 


a diesel program more rapidly á 
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the Southern Pacific i ommitted to 
ly completed it 
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ing units couk 
able to proceed with 
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tion, and d 
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In onec case, 


more or less 
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sources of fuel, 


reduced costs. 
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m over a long period of time. 

] to retain the electric 

¡st ent else- 

water or cor position of 
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Іп summarizing 
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rning 
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uence upon the locomotive 


has changed from the 
to one of 


a profound infl 
industry 
output of diesels, 


The diesel innovation has had 


building industry. The structure of the 


prewar emphasis on steam with a minor T 
diesel output with no steam locomotives at all, for domestic use. The 
principal manufacturer is a subsidiary of an automobile manufacturer, 
with no history as a Steam locomotive builder. The traditional builders 

attention on 


of steam locomotives have survived only by focusing their 


the diesel. 
CONCLUSIONS 
esel innova” 


ar that the average 
he diesel innovation could 
of operating 
1 locomotives 
Conse- 


h may be drawn from a study of the di 


The conclusions whic 
It seems cle 


oT nec essity somew hat tentative. 
at the time of t 
e diesel from the standpoint 
even the modern stean 


is surpassed by the diesel. 
delayed the prog” 


tion are 
steam locomotives in operation 
not match the advantages ot th 
efficiency or operating costs. Further, 
although it is superior to the 
quently, while the modern steam 
ress of the diesel innovation, it would not have р 

In the realm of operations, the diesel has had 


although it seems doubtful that any substantial reduc 
However, already епа 


be achieved as a result. и 
railroads to improve their competitive position service e 
point, and this influence will no doubt continue. us reasons, t ۴ 
sel on labor has been attenuatec will doubtles 


average, 
locomotive might have 
recluded it. 

consider: 
-tion in rai 
the diesel has bled the 
from the 
For vario 
1, but it 


can 


influence of the die 
iceable in the future. 


, arg? 
has been responsible for t of the 1 + 


а substantial amoun orl 
investment in the end of the Second — лё 
y . " А а d p: A а in 
War. However, in view of the low rate ot capital formation dur om 
nt would have been "7 
ind 


and war years, much of this investme 
and would have been carr 


be more not 


The diesel 
plant and equipment since 


depression 


essary under any circumstances, 


pendently of the diesel. 
Closely related to this quest 


‘on is the influence 
, ; . ne em 
urers of equipment. on that tl ( the 


There is little questi 


and manufact 

for locomotives was much enhanced by the diesel and the st 

locomotive building industry has been drastically altered. further 
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The ultimate effec 
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efficiency of the economy. 


‚st of transportation and thus cont 


\ STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES INDUCED 
BY RESERPINE THERAPY IN A GROUP OF 
TURBED PSYCHOTICS 


AN її DX та 


\NCK ? 


The trı t * gs рус y has created 
AN urgent need for research to determine the role they should play in the 
treatment of the mentally With the help of the staff of St. Elizabeths 
Hosp tal, Washington. D. ( а vas iken to learn more 
about the ووت‎ ous tranquilizing drugs 
(reserpine ove : T a ti tients 

Of the 108 tat tive, hostile, and violently disturbed patients 

sen for + А r roup of 20 was dri pped from the main 
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limensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients (MSRPP 
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This change 1? 
nts and with- 
ication 


bo group began receiving reserpine. 
hout the knowledge of the patie 


out any change in the experimental routine. After the second med 


period of seven weeks the measures were repeated. 


placebo and the place 
medication was made wit 


ised in this study were as follows: 


that after reserpine 
e direction of greater 
ch received reserpine 
acebo made S18” 
Since the 
roup on 


Results for the three measures t 


Lorr’s MSRPP.—Intra-group analysis shows 
therapy the factor scores changed significantly in th 
normality in nine of eleven factors for the group whi 
initially. The patients who received reserpine after pl 


one of eleven factors while on the drug. 


nificant gains in only 
direction as the g 


| placebo group usually made gains in the same 
reserpine, the between-group differences were significant 1n only three 
the factors. 
- са, : к ће 
The morbidity score which reflects over-all status and is based p^ 
initi 


improvemen 


highly significant 
for reserpine tre: 


factor scores showed a 


reserpine group, and no appreciable gain 


who had first undergone placebo medication. 


6 psycho- 
that both 
r they ha 


which reflect a more general syndrome © 
ant or consistent changes except 
pattern atte 


Pattern scores 
pathology showed few signific 
conformity to the normal 


groups showed greater 
received reserpine therapy. 

Scale Form I (abbreviated). 
Scale Perform 
reserpine group» be се 
Between-grouP differen 1 
jegree in all subtests e 
jsistently 


Wechsle г Bellevue 
test-retest Wechsler-Bellevue 
all subtests for the 


no gain. 


shown in : 
approached significance in while 
groups showed little or 
favored the reserpine group to а significant « 
Similarities and Block Design. Although Group І 
than Group П, the changes on reserpine made 
more comparable on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale th 
The Vocabulary subtest sho 
| Similarities 


placebo 


cor 


1 . 
| greater gains 

groups were 
used in the study. 


other measures 
after reserpine therapy 


greatest improvement anc 
the smallest gain. 


Rorschach.—Klopfer's Rorschach Prognostic 
was applied as a measure go strengt 
psychotherapy. Both reserpine 
gains in the total score (t 
whereas neither group showed any 
seven weeks. Between-group differences 
gains between ¢ 
significant. 
the color co 
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of the patient s € h and Ро 


and placebo grouP 


and 1.61) during the 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Psychologi ial t bi ілі 
е cnological variables | a portant role in determining the 


efe е: d , " A x е Ета 
песе of reserpine therapy. hi hown by the wide range of individual 


t that ps receiving reserpine 


ET grouf 


hee - 1 $ j 1 
been given placebo consistently made smaller gains than those 
reserpine 
К hl 
untavorabiy to 
са = тч. 
ial effect. This 
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is is indicated 
'd from reserpine to 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE VERBAL CONTENT OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
by HAROLD LLOYD BEST * 


xg subject for both the popular and 


< been a stimulatir 
{ the proc 


"omes have been writ 
‚and talk h 


ave been 


Psychotherapy ha 
scientific writer. T 
conjecture, speculation 
experimental studies h 
a of the verbal processes, 


ten on the subject © 
ave been rampant; but 
conducted in this 
the number of experi" 
'This lack is not due to dis- 
r to the research difficulty 
ete with undefined variables interacting in 4 
of ways. While this in itself might not 
of well founded measu 
ler in this variable chaos 


esses involved ; 
only a few objective, 
In the specific are 
ishes even further. 


part ot investigators, but rathe 


area. 
mental studies dimin 
interest on the 
to be faced in an area repl 


complex and changing variety 


deter the exploratory researcher, the paucity 


meaningful or« 


tools capable of establishing some 
acts аз the final discourager. X 
In an effort to illuminate a small segment of this area of confusion, 
A sample of 22 recordings 9 


study was undertaken. 


7 : ч jents 
interviews was collected. The patien 


their therapists. 1 A 
al affiliations, and leve 


this exploratory 
stage psychotherapeutic 
all classified as adult 


therapists were ot differing orientation, profession hington 
٠ . y , 
However, they were all in practice in the Washing 


loy* 
and all but two of them were emp 
pists, 4 
27 patient sta 


} early 
involved were 


neurotics by 


of experience. 
D. C.-Baltimore geographic 
in a clinical facility. The participating thera 


a patient interview, т 
series) taken from an earlier study by Strupp (25). х 
led and card series 


The therapists’ responses in both the record 
according to the Strupp modification (25) $ eit 
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hese subgroups w 
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in therapy. 
reflective 
d Rog- 
ically 


of this form during this period 


therapeutic verbal behavior 
themselves more to 


2. Inexperienced Rogerians confined 

advocated by their orientation than did the experience 
h of experience, the Rogerians deviated rad 
even the experienced psycho- 
on- 


responses 
erians. With the growt 
from their formal discipline by 
lytic therapists in their use of 


outdoing 
interpretation, whicl 
The experienced analysts 
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also deviated 
this response 
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sidered a psychoanalytic 
by using significantly more e 
considered Rogerian. 

the two orientations on 
adhered to their own 
more permissive, 


response. 
xploration than the Rogerians, 
form being generally е 
з. In comparing 1 level, 1 
was shown that each group 
inexperienced Rogerians were 
psychoanalytic therapists 
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particular th 
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frame: the 
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EXPERIMENTAL SCHISTOSOMIASIS MANSONI IN MICE 
MAINTAINED ON NUTRITIONALLY DEFICIENT 
DIETS 


by WILLIAM BRADLEY DeW ITI 
this thesis was undertaken to determine under 
the effects of certain nutritional 
infections in mice. The investiga" 
( Doctor Willard 


ies consider- 


The work reported in 
controlled experimental conditions 


deficiencies on 8 histosoma mansoni 


tion was stimulated by field observations on the part o 


H. Wright that the symptomatology 
] in different parts ot the 


ably in different areas апа 
difference In pathology could be attributec 
Since $. mansoni infections аге 
so closely decided to investigate the 
effects of nutr are known to produce liver damage 
Two semi purified deficient diets, made available by Doctor K. Schwarz 
of the Laboratory of Biochemistry and Nutrition, National Institutes 0 
Health, formed the basis of the experime ported : а high-fa 
st, deficient in choline and methyl group hat produces 
fatty liver, ind a diet based on Torula yeast, amin ^ 
cystine, and an їп tritional factor ¢ 
The Torula yeast diet degene ; 
the rat resulting in ich is usua y 
The control animals were oF; 


ot schistosomiasis var 
world. It was thought 


that some 01 the ] to yariation 


the populations in these areas. 


in diet of 
liver, it was 


associated with the 


itional deficienc ies that 


nts herein re t 
precursors t a 
deficient in vit 
lesignated Fac- 
ration 9 


die 


ompletely identified nu 
is known to produce 
necrosis wh 


kept on à 


tor 3. 
parenchymal liver cells ot 
rapidly foll wed by death. 
fatty-liver diet the mic : 
lopment of the parasite: 
h the f 


plete" casein ration. 


In the first experiment 


" к 
ў enough to allow sum 
For this reason, further studies were not 


basal diet, in 


diet The Torula yeast, ог 

exclusively in experiments with rats. Thus, it was necessary Ю су! on 

its effects on the uninfected mouse at the same time that its effects 
the host-parasite complex were studied N and 
Male Fı progeny trom the cross between female BALB САР tart 
male DBA 21N strains of mice were used throughout the study: amin 
ing at term, the mothers were prov ded with a diet restricted ın vit qi 
I until the young wet У eaned at 4 weeks. The mice were s 
11 divid ıl wire me sh | tom cages 1n à room with constant temper ots 
of 23 to 25 |S We were rect rded once W eckly. Water er in 
were given а 1 libitum. The diets were prep red in dry form - in the 
rlass Cups. A Puerto R n strain of S. mansoni, maintained ~ hD. 
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the results of this 

t the e ts of the 
mented with Factor 3 
nouse were со ed 
d section t lt with 
the + d section 


terized by myocardial 


ently enlarged. The 


65 


ised. The mice were 
ersion of the tail, 


n the exf erimental 


* basal 


f the survival times 
ng mainly on the 
> 1 aie sł owed one 


ng between the 38th 


gressively more ex- 
lence of myocardial 


racter- 
} 


cture was ch 


} 


stributed througn 


than 50 per cent of 


rse, but did not 


t The incidence of 


i ; 
If the animals 


The George Washington University 


res аз much water as the control-diet 


the basal-diet mice drank 3 to 4 tin 
г consumption of the mice on the 


After the 8th week, the wate 
to the control level. 
growth ceased after approximately 4 


als showed a total average weight 
he control diet. 


da suboptimal, 
A similar, 
ion of the 


mice. 
basal diet rapidly returned 
In animals on the basal diet, 
By the 8th week, such anim 
gain of 7.4 E, аз compared with 14.7 
ation of the basal diet with 


Supplement 
but steady growth rate throughout the pe 


but more pronounced eff 
basal diet with cystine anc 

Electrophoretic patterns 
alterations in the serum protein com 
diet. After the mice were on the diets for 70 to 75 days, 


showed the following alterations in absolute values: 
pha globulin 11 per 


weeks. 

for animals on t 
Factor 3 produce 
riod of observation. 


ect was obtained with supplementat 


1 vitamin E. 
obtained by paper ele 
ponents of the mice 


ctrophoresis showed 
on the basal 


the basal-diet 
total protein 


mice 
11 per cent decrease, albumin 20 per cent decrease, al 
cent increase, beta globulin 20 per cent increase, gama globulin 50 per 
cent decrease, and A/G ratio 20 per cent decrease. 
elative 


in, as well as the r 
mice 08 
ce on 


vel of the total prote 
components of blood serum, 
ficantly different from mi 


In regard to the mean le 
ation of the various protein 


concentr 
ts were not signi 


the supplemented basal die 


the control diet. 
found to be 


on the basal ration was 


The coagulation of blood from mice 
м е . . - 1 
retarded. Basal-diet animals had an average coagulation time of 5.5 4 0.1 1 
2 ; А 0 
d with 2.7 + 0.06 minutes for mice on the — : 
in. aie 


minutes as compare 
The prothrombin time was 
+ 04 minutes f 
+ 0.007 and 0.193 


26.4 -- 2.3 minutes 
or controls; while fi 
+ 0012 ЕР 


diet. 
animals and 12.1 
were found to be 0.330 
tively. 

‘Tue EFFECTS OF THE DEFICIENT DIETS ON INFECTED МІСЕ 
mented bas: 
ose found Р 


lesions due to 


ained on the unsupple 
pathological changes that were consistent with th 
d on the same diet. In addition, 

site appeared in the liver and in the intestinal tract of 


depending mainly on how far the deficiency had progress 
Juced into the mouse. When the animals wer 


^ " ч " atu 
none of the cercariae developed into sexually m 


ч ч е. 
$$-day observation period sur 


Infected mice maint 


mice maintaine 


parasite was introc 
to become deficient, 


worms during the 50- 
the animals were infected before they were su 


the worms attained apparent sexual maturity, 
reach full adult size. Thus, the underdeveloped 
sexually immature worms did not produce patholog! 


comparable to those found in control-diet mice. 


following €xP9 of 
ficiently depleted, some н 
however, they did pe 
and in most an 
cal lesions z 
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In mice on the basal diet, infection with S. mansoni produced little 


or no chan 


in tot 


serum protein levels or the relative distribution of 
the various components. Infected mice on the control diet showed an 
increase in total protein, primarily reflecting a sharp increase in alpha and 
beta globulin. The A/G ratio fell to 0.7 from a normal ratio of 1.5. 
Infected mice maintained on the supplemented basal diets presented 


essentially 


same serum protein picture as the infected mice on the 
control diet. 


In food utilization st idies, it W that ity of infected 
mice on the control diet to digest rb dietary fats and proteins 
was impaired. Studies on tl ts of the deficient diets on the utiliza- 


tion of dietary fats nd proteins were prevented by the fact that adequate 
І pr re f 


fecal samples could not be collected, since the feces of these animals 
were frequently quite soft and the mice were passing і ımes Of 
urine. 

he growth rate of inf mice was about same as that of un- 


infected mice mainta 
exposure, Fri 
] 1 


is until 6 or 8 weeks after 


mice showed a steady weight 


loss relative to f ur fected mice 
lhe time r« he coagulation of blood from mice maintained 
on the basal r 70 days and infected with Ў. mansoni for 40 


50 days was not s gnif« different from that of blood from uninfected 


mice m 


arable mice on the control 
diet, the infected mi 


e had coagulation times that were on the average 
about twi s long as those of un ted mice mean prothrombin 
time for infected mice on the bas ificantly different 
trom that of the ninfected mice t mice, however, 


mansoni increased the prothrombin time. The fibrinogen levels of mice 


isal as W ell as those on the control diet were not altered when 


Tue EFFECTS or THE BASAL DIET on Schi 


soma mansoni 


The basal diet used in this st ` ı profound effect survival 
and develo nt of б гоні in mic Based on the of worms 
Tecovered trom the mice d ring the 8th we ek after they were exposed to 
* standardized infection, on the aver wwe the basal-diet mice harbored 69 
Per cent more worms than t i the control diet. he supplemen- 


ion of the basal diet with either cystine and vitamin E or with Factor 


* Bave results comparable to those obtained with the control diet. 
: Мі, roscopic examination of le” © mansoni wered from mice on 
ti 1 к er : 
® Dasal ration revealed that somat evelopment was markedly im- 
Paired and that most of the worms did not attain sexual maturity. It 
Was found + | 1 H rm posterior to the 
nd that in female worms the le worm posterior t« ne 
Чу was more severely affected tl or. The anterior por- 
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аз only 10 per cent shorter, whereas the 


male worms 11 
ero in 


tion of the basal-diet worms W 
posterior portion was 41 per ce 
control-diet mice. It was also observed 
the few sexually mature 
diet were very darkly pigmente 


were abnormal. Examination of 
ly stunted in growth and 


nt shorter than in the fe 
that the eggs found in ut 


female worms recovered from mice on the basal 
d and highly granular, suggesting that the 
eggs male worms from the deficient 
mice showed them as under- 
developed sexually as the 

In conclusion, it may be saic 
in vitamin E, Factor 3, and cystine, 
major ways: (1) by diminishing the natural resistance of t 
a higher percentage of the larval stages of the parasite 
into the tissues of the host are able to reach the portal blood ve 
(2) by creating an unfavorable in vivo cultural envi 
is unable to undergo normal development. 
hand, to tavor the parasite by lowering 
the other, to affect it adversely by 


to be as severe 
female worms. 
{ that the basal diet, which is inadequate 
affects the parasite in at least two 
he host so that 
that penetrate 
ssels anc 
ronment 

Thus, 
the 


survive, and 
so that the parasite 
this diet appears, on the one 


natural resistance of the host and, on 


interfering with its nutritional support. 

On the basis of the findings reported in this thesis, it would appear that 

the nutritional state oft human beings may very well be a determining 
by schistosomiasis- 


of the symptomatology produced 
rant further study, 


le living in troP- 
bsist ON 


factor in the severity 
The nutritional aspects 
especially in light of the fact 
ical and subtropical areas У 
rte diets. 


of this problem certainly war 
that vast numbers of peop 


here schistosomiasis is endemic su 


nutritionally inadequé 


COMPARISON OF TH 


1 11 


NE-SIDED AND TWO-SIDED 


INFLUENCE Ol 
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of the products in relation to their competitors. 


ard the products were administered: (1) а 
of the commercials; (2) a post- 
(3) a delayed test four 


tive and negative features 
Three tests of attitudes tow 
the presentation 


pretest just prior to 
ng the commercials; and 


test immediately followi 
to six weeks later. 


The following general re drawn from the results: 


conclusions we 
1. In terms of over-all effectiveness, two-sided advertising communica~ 
е an effective means ol influencing economic attitudes. 

jy, the two-sided arguments for all three products 
in effectiveness to comparable one-sidec 


tions seem to ! 
In the present stuc 
significantly superior 


were 
ations in infl 


mass communic uencing attitudes. 
advertising communications was de- 
pendent upon the intelligence level of the audience. Upper level 
subjects were more influenced by two-sided arguments; lower leve 
subjects were more 1 ] by the one-sided presentations. 


encea 

ly opposed to the point of 
view presented in the commercials (those who used competitive proc 
ucts), the tw sided arguments were superior. For those with a prior 
positive attitude (those who used the recommended products), the 
-cials tended to be super! 


Effectiveness of the two-sided 


N 


3. For audience members who were initial 


one-sided con 


f both one-sided and two-sided 


4. The relative amount of influence of 
nase" Witbi * 1 vartieino framework seems to be 
mass communications within an advertising framework Seel 
related to the type ol product being advertised, In the pres nt ex- 
concerning the least expensive product 


riment, the comme cials 
a much greater change in 


oor wax) produced û attitude than did 


(automobile). 


» commercials for the most expensive product 
r to 


) 


‘ects were measured fou six weeks 
he one sided 


nor the 
For those 


attitudes of the su 
were presented, neither th 

| N T, h who 
continuing 
yresentec 
ignificant 
the com- 
more 


commercials 
arguments had shown dim ing ell 
to the two-sided commer ials, t 


\ was а 
he pr ducts f 


were expos d 
increase in fav ness of attitude toward 
in the commercials For the one-sided group, 


there was no 5 
alter 


immediately 


difference in the attı ides as measured і 
mercials. TI two-sided commercials were significantly r 
effe than sercials in influencing at itudes atte 


kne ‚wledge 
icular 


more 
ial will a part 


A FACTOR STUDY DRIVERS” 


LEON GEORGE GOLDSTE 


OF ATTITUDES 


nature and number 


The purpose of this research was to det 
of dimensions underlying drivers' attitudes towar various aspects of 


the driving activity. Four factors were hypothesized: (1 preciation of 
hazard, (2) social responsibilitv or conformity, (3) attitude toward the 
4 toward speed. А 186-item attitude inventory 
to the following 14 f drivers’ attitudes: 
8. К ig 


2. Others 9. “Good Driver” concept 


y. The vehi 


le itself 


ns 11. Driver training 


4. Rules and reg 

$. Traffic controls 12. Responsibility 

6. Driver limitations 13. Passengers 

7. Cops 14. Special driving conditions 
Items were weighted +1 for the socially desirable response (as deter- 
mined by opinions of 18 experts) and zero for undesirable response. 

The Inventorv was administered to 315 drivers, all of whom were 

known either to the investigator or to a friend or relative of the investi- 


ashington, D. C., or 


> 1 
items with p-values 


hia Penns van rea ti 

e .90—.10 split and it ges’ agreement (as to 
the cluster to which the item belonged) was less than 5 out ot 6, seven 
Clusters remained for analysis: Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, and 10. 

A centroid factor solution was carried out оп the intercorrelations 
among the seven clusters, and rotated to oblique simple structu Four 
factors were identified rather clearly in the cluster space: (1) attitude to- 
Ward speed, (2) attitude tow other users of the roadway, (3) attitude 
toward cop I 4 ttit tow the ve e. Factors 1, 2, and 3 
‘re substanti orrelate I 28, r 54, І 61). Factor 4 
vehi le) is nearly orthogon P dn 11 the rest. w th highest r 16. A 
Еһ factor se: necé ow tei ite абаб t is correlated highly with 
factors 1, 2, and 3; т 66. 12.56, and т 7^1. It was tentatively 
labell 1ppre tion « rd ir ving just re or concern for 
Safety = 

A second-or чы CE E М rie t on rcorrelations 

the five first er factors with results so hat less than 
ntly clear There was one all-but-general second-order factor, 
ictor 5 is a ver ) easure of it, with a loading of .91. It was 


account 


ee 


ne 2 + 


e 
— + - гэ 
—— 


мег retation 


A i tt eed or i 
: t t t ext ed to all 186 items 
v the : 
Аў дә y | » Dwyer І ti ‹ «расе, Factors 2 
«ян $ ve с te y dchned Factor ! 
-% E a 1 t t pet t etitive speed Lhe omplexity of 
г < is most apparent in the item space Here many items have high 
weig ts on representing att t es toward а jent causality toward 
“ +3 E egulations, conformity, ana T€» ns tw. Lf this 15 indeed а 
i - а ^ ^a y than 2 0f 3 V vere not delineated in this analysis 
V pws a tainty еи nderiying te g ot appreciation Of the 
tor are in the riving tuat i or ist caret ılness 
; In a 4 to responses to attitude items each of the sus drivers (24° 
E and 09 Y en) was asked t dicate 1) how many times he paid 
1 fine for a moving Y atior 2) how many dents he had experiences 
Ww e he was driving, Y | how inv of these асси ents he was at 
east partly at fault The attitude ter scores were correlated with 
di Lt ^ 
> q ables and the effect of miles пуса ss reported by the driver) 
nart | 
pa пед о 1 For the women the spece luster showed a significant (05 
eve correlation 1 wit violation rate snd the cops cluster 
howed sigmihcant rrelations wit 7 ident rate f 26) and with 
rate of X lents-1Tor which-partly-respor ble ' 27 negative rela 
р I \ t e attitudes ass ated with good viola 
tion and t For the me ү one со was sig- 
hcant t [| а ent t ^ t accidents responsible rate 
t expect ect While near! all the cluste 
‹ r ' tar the women an 
E 1 | t t + rate and am resp 
rat t t get she reverse d rection for 
t ween cluster = wes and 
te the tact t " ' teria 
Un аши ters ec i ё reguiat ons the 
women had signi! tly f eve respect vely) mean 
scores than the met ; а ^» of accidents the men had 
enificantly higher mean score level On 10 the other 4 cluster 
the women & гат men р hetter t she men, but not sign antly " 
omewhat different respon“ 
Inter 
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¿RAL AMINO ACID 
PROPAGATION OF 
N TISSUE CULTURE 


THE EFFECTS OF SEVI 

ANALOGUES ON THE 
INFLUENZA A VIRUS I 

by WILLIAM DANIEL KUNDIN ® 

k embryo is the tissue most widely 
This tissue, how- 
d in quantitative chemotherapeutic 
1 amounts of tissue trag” 


at individua 
In 


of the chic 


Chorioallantoic membrane 
1 of the influenza virus. 


ployed for the cultivatior 
rtain disadvantages if use 
difficult to add uniform 


, been shown th 
8 growth. 


] tissue cul- 


em 
ever, has ce 
tests. It is extremely 
s of test tubes. It has als 
membranes vary markedly in their ability to support viru 
the disadvantages inherent in the standard 
inimized by pooling a large number of chic 
rsing them into a state in which they can 


ments to a serie 


this investigation, 
procedures have been m 
mechanically dispe 
ant volumes. 


ture 
lungs, and by 


be pipetted in relatively const 
In the search for chemotherapeutic drugs effective against th 


8so compounds were tested. Drugs were 
ability of the compound to inhibit the mu 
d chick embryonic lung tissue cult 
concentration non-toxic 
growth of the virus 

might have poss! 
to study the biochem- 
mechanisms of cellular 
systems and the 


e influenza 
tested in 4 


Itiplication 


virus, more than 
]tures 


system wherein the 
А virus in disperse 
iding the maximum 
entration inhibitory to 
find compounds which 


of the influenza 
was determined by div 
tissue by the minimum conc 
addition to the attempt to 
chemotherapeutic applications, an eff 
istry of virus host-cell relationships, including the 
lationship between the host enzyme 
sy nthesis of new virus particles. 
inhibitors might afford some leads T. 
further understandin «cell relationships. For these purposes Y 
А tabolite 


desired inhibitors so ‹ lose ted in structure to the essential me d 
devo! 


that they could fit the same enzyme, and sufficiently unre! 


of essential metabolic activity. 

acids are the basic 

ed upon the testing 

acids and amino 

growth of the virus. They were P 
$ ethyl cysteine, a 


flavianate, allyl glycine, * ‘ne 
д phenylserine, norleucine, 


rt was made 


invasion, and the re 
ating centers during 
of metabolite 
g of virus 
ly rela 


virus replic 
felt that a study 


building bloc 
and study of 
ac id analogues 


Since amino 
amino acid 


tested, six 
g-pheny!' 
nd 


phasis was plac 
Of 280 amino 


were found to inhibit 


norleucine, canavanine 
leucine. Three о! these compounds, 
canavanine flavianate were studied rather intensively. 
Inhibition by B-phenylserine (and B-phenylserine ethyl est henyl- 
petitively reversed by phenylalanine, glycyl phenylalanine, alanyl Р!" ° 
MS. 1982, Harvard заць, Profeet 
Bacteriology 


versity of Maryland 
harge of 


е BS. 195 
June 6, 1956 
macoloty; Mary Lo 


Professors in « research 


jise Robbins, dissociate Professor 


(74) 


of 


phenoxyacetyl 


N-Acetyl 


acetyl hen | 


methionine 


ot norleucine 


eftective he 
known 


act 
M l 


neit} 
` er of te 

at +} 

€ con ғ 
TyOnated , 
Adsornt 

І of 
“ine Vere not 


1роп ter 


er егпе was 
nine was ar 
tion was ( 
а у met 
we е 
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u Сот 8 
I to everse 
t 
e б eve 
ture I 
5 К 
еп mes wit 
І t king 
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ne 4 , 
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phenylalanine, and рћепуіру ruvic acid. 
y) 


B-phenylpropionic 


titively reversed by met 


1 1] 1 


acid, and № (4-chloro- 
also effective as reversing agents. 


inert, even though 


biolog 


ibition-reversing agent. 


ionine, acetyl 


ory characteristics 


thionine analogues, 


yrieucine also reversed 


.d to reverse norleu- 
None of the 


ethionine. 
*nhihiti 
ine inhibition. 


In further 


nine. 


in vitro, but was ineftec- 


id were, 


canavanine апи 


nation of the two was indeed 


combination is not 
in two inhibitors 


netabolic sequence, or it may 
} ] 


t vs concerned 


п two or more ра 


virus infection in mice, nor 


no the growth of the virus in em- 
had any effect upon the 


ympounds ad any 


and norleu- 


Canavanine 


on an 


-zare 


ee 
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Furthermore, the toxicity and 


tissue toxicity. 
ashion, resulting in a rela- 


reversed in parallel f 
'The parallel reversals appeared to be 
This constancy of the thera- 
be 


simultaneous reversal ot 
inhibition appeared to be 
tively constant therapeutic index. 
with the law of mass action. 
be due to a drug toxicity to the 
tissue. 


in accordance 
tissue so subtle as to 


peutic index may 
missed by casual microscopic examination of the 

It is thought, however, that the therapeutic index of th 
leed demonstrate а selectively greater 
h can be measured quantita- 
between the 


e virus-inhibit- 
ing analogues does inc sensitivity 01 


the virus to the compound, a sensitivity whic 


tively. Because of the simplicity and similarity of structure 
amino acids and their analogues, it is suggested that all competitively 
act on one single step 1n 


inhibitory analogues of a given amino acid may 


the metabolic pathway of that amino 
pounds other than amino 


ac id. 
acids were found to be eftec- 


A number of com 
Included were hydra- 


tive against the influenza virus in tissue culture. 
and 3,5-diiodo-4-hydroxybenzene su 
Six hvdrazides were found to inhibit the growth of the virus. They 
benzoic acid hydrazide, anthranilic acid hydrazide, 2- 
acid hydrazide, m-nitrobenzoic acid hydrazide, and 
When anthranilic acid hydrazide was used as а 
ally effective against influenza A and B 
It was ineffective, however, in altering the 
as well as in embryonate 
Virucidal tests 


zides, steroids, lfonamide. 


were hydrazine, 
methoxybenzoi 
salicylic acid hydrazide. 
test drug it was found to be equ 
viruses in tissue culture. 
course of an influenza virus infe 


It did not affect the adsorption of virus to tissue. а 
Hydrazine, however, was found to be virucidal. 


of these compounds is the 
s of trans- 


ction in mice 


eggs. 
vielded equivocal results. 
[t is thus thought that the hydrazide moiety 


active component and that the benzoyl ring serves as a mean ас: 

port. Hydrazine із known to be an enzymatic poison in other biologic? 

systems. : н 
virus 10° 


was ап effective 
ist both influenza А ап 


s іп embryonated eggs an 
The com- 


rsed ВУ 
ition of 
л tissue 


з, s-Diiodo-4-hydroxybenzene sulfonamide 
equally effective agair 
influenza viru 
( virus to tissue. 
was not reve 
that inhib 


hibitor in tissue culture, 
It was not effective against the 
did it affect the adsorption o 
virucide. Inhibition 
It is thus thought 


in mice, nor 
pound was found to be a 


thyroxine or thy roxine precursors. 


to the extracellular jnactivat he virus 1 


the virus was due ion of t 


culture. 
Eighty-eight steroids were tested to determine their effect U 


growth of the influenza virus. A number of them 


Eight steroids were reasonably inhibitory. 
, and had a polar grou 


at С-17. The C-11 


upon the virus. 
they were unsaturated in the 4-5 position 
and hydroxyl ion 


17-a-H ydroxy 
against the influenz 


1 position of the A ring, 
did not appear to be important. 
a test drug. It was ineffective 


the adsorption of the virus to tissue. 


It is suggested that the drug may act by an 
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CI IARACTERIZATION AND Ql JANTITATIVE 


MEASUREMENT OF PART OF THE URINARY 
PENTOSE FRACTION IN THE RAT WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE INFLUENCE OF THYROID 
ACTIVITY AND COLD 
by DAVID WALKER LUM® 


ıcted in this laboratory had indicated that cold 
at urine while 


deter- 
is most 


Studies previously condı 


and thyroid feeding increasec 
racil decreased urinary pentoses. 


1 the excretion of pentoses іп г 
The pentoses were 
by the p-bromoaniline method, which 
but only slightly sensitive to the ketopentoses 
and the heptuloses. The information presented in this thesis covers 
adaptation of techniques to the quantitative separation of the aldopentoses 
from the ketopentoses and the heptuloses and to the determination of the 


aldopentoses individually. 
A modification of the Majbaum 


feeding thiou 
mined as total free pentose 
sensitive to the aldopentoses, 


orcinol method was developed for the 
ntose. The method employed а mixture 
d the color to be develope 
is less decom 
| non- 


colorimetric determination of pe 
of hydrochloric and acetic acids which permitte 
at a lower temperature (80° C.). In this procedure there 
position of the orcinol and sugars and also less interference fron 
The modified method had the added advantage © 


pentose substances. : 
Excellent agreement with Beer 


requiring less solution for analysis. 


law was obtained. 
For the quantitative se 


sent the tetra- 


aldopentoses pre p 
і by 100 ex 


paration of the 


borate derivatives ot the urine carbohydrates were separatec 
1 An? pst” 
change on a Dowex-1 column. Paper chromatograms of the orcinal р‹ “б 
arabinose. Daily 


nce of ribose and 
d out for ribose 
in the unfractior 


fractions indicated the prese 
e determinations were carrie 
as for total pentose 


and arabinose 10 


tive 
nated urine 


quantitativ 
these fractions, as well 


samples. 

In preliminary experiments 
nt of the diet had no signific 
On the other hand incre 
to incre 
protein diet does not seem to 
as the protein ce 


it was shown that 
ant effect on the 
ле protell 


ase about - 


hydrate conte 


total pentose in the rat. asing tl 


of the diet caused the total pentose excretion 
This effect of the high 
content of the diet 
It seems more likely tha 
action of high protein meals, 


as much аз 30 per cent ‚roid 
g 2 per cent thy 


6 
Ph.D conferred June 
/ Biochemistry: 


cent. 
related to the protein 
increased over 300 per 
related to the specific dynamic 
basal metabolic rate 
of a diet containin 


cent. 


known to increase the 
It was shown that feeding 


* B.S. 1950, M.S. 1951, The George Washington University: 
Hyram Roe, Professor 0 
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1956 


to 


signincant increase in both the ribose and 


ınimals were returned to the standard 


ose in th en the 

d the ў pentose levels returned to normal within five days. А 
decrease in urinary ribose and arabinose was observed when rats were 
laced on a t containing 2 per cent thioura¢ thyroid depressant, and 
again the y pentose levels ret d to normal when the animals 
Were given st І diet to eat at will. It was noted, however, that the 
group of ls p iet containing thiouracil did not eat 
norma ly, that the decreased ex retion of pentoses could be main- 
tained by tino their dietary intake to four grams of standard diet 
per day. 

Che thyroid gland is known to n important role in the regulation 
оѓ basal metabolic rate (BMR); hyper ty of the thyroid causes an 
increase in BMR wh lacressed theron tivity causes the BMR to 
decre ase. A pos explanation for observed increase Or decrease in 
ribose and arabinose excretion could therefore be fo nd in the action of 
these s es on the BMR. 

It wa furt * total pentose excretion increased sig- 
Nificant > ў Ben hut f é rix ] і ictions 
in eas 2 - However vhe e 1als were remove 1 from 


r tractıons 


binose 


і 


The problem involves the 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMOTHERA 
OF INFLUENZA A VIRUS WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO THIOSEMICARBAZONES AND 

DIPHENYL AND RELATED COMPOUNDS 


by GERTRUDE SHEVA LUM 9 

ith the bacteria, there i 
rapy of any virus disease 
between virus and host 
development is likely 
] which inhi 
chemotherapy 


Since the large viruses are now classed W s по 
well-authenticated record of effective chemothe 
intimate relationship 


cell, and thus any compound interfering with viral 


to affect the host as well. However, any compounc 
virus may lead not only to effective 


ling of the dvnamics of the virus-host cell relation” 
further the study of normal ce 
is study for anti-influenza 


propagation of the 
also to an understan¢ 
This approach in turn may 
[ is with such interests that th 


as undertaken. 


ship. 
metabolism. 
compounds w і 

Since tissue cultures аге of particular value for the preliminary 
evaluation of the capacity of a substance to influence viral growth, Е 
ation of chorioallantoic ire, with the frag- 
the glass, 
direct microscopic 
a cytopathogenic e 
Since it is à 
embrane, 


modific 
ments grown directly on 
offers a further advantage of 
growth. Influenza virus does not exert 


fore, toxic effects of iscernible. 


drugs were easily d 
І layer of the m 


ly in the endoderms 

riterion for viral inhibition. 
led by an endodermal sheat 
« were teste or pres 


this virus multiplies on 
blastic growth was not used as а с 
tubes with tissue fragments surround 
considered positive, and fluids from positive tube 


ence of hemagglutinins. 

Of 568 compounds tested 
12 were found whic 
n non-toxic concentratior 
These compo 
henyl) methan 


oethane, 
^ dipyridyl ; 4 ў 


against 100 EID. 


h exhibited a therapeutic at 
‚ of drug to the minimum in 1 


unds incluc 2 
e sulfate, bis- (4-й ай 
4 nitrodiph 


А virus, 
the maximur 
ation) of 8 or more. 
bis- (4-guanidinop 
diaminodiphenyltrichlor 
and 0,1 
nicarbazone, pny o ba- 
3-t 
mpoun , 


concentr 
related compounds, 


idinophenyl) sulfide, pp 
amine, 2-carboxy-4 hydroxydiphenylmethane, 
P nitrobenzaldehyde-3 thioser 
innamaldehyde- 


semicarbazones, 
zaldehyde - 3 thiosemicarbazone, 4 amylc 
bazone; the aliphatic со 
2.3,6-tetram , 


anisaldehyde thiosemicar 
analog, 1,4, 


zone, and 

cylguanidinium sulfate; and a pyrimidine 

amino-1-(2 methoxyethyl)-4 methyl-2-thioxo s-pyrimidine car 
ww: PhD; 

a , А Iniversity; / 

Wooster; M.S. 1952; The George Washington зай, Professor ° 


Ф A.B. 195 College © 
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bit the virus by directly acting on 


the virus, by inte rfering with one or more of the processes involved in 


multiplicat by prever the release of virus from the cell. Some 


None of tl 12 mpounds prevented the agglutination of chick red 
led to the 


tination occurred when virus was ad 


The degree of іп tion of І these inhibitors was found to be a 


direct function of the ir latino dose of virus, increasing as the inoculum 


То; n er the drug t directly on the virus, the maximum 


was incubated with the 


Virus the bsence f tissue None of the drugs exerted a virucidal 
r ра ^4 henvltrichloroethane and 2- rboxy-4 
Piibhenvimethaus: a stabil g t with infectivity 

show i ee hat ^ re the controls. 
er ts were ted to deter how long after infection the 
5 we effective eventing multiplication of the virus in 
I$Sue fus I «Mate was not effective therapeu- 
tically fo; virus anneare when the drug was Ided 0.5 hours after infec- 


tion, Bi rua nonhenvl)sul&de and p-nitrol aldehyde-3-thiosem 


on; p,f -dıamınodı 


dhenv! 24 ү [ 1 і | 
Phenyltrichloroet! ne am ehoavv.4-hvdroxydiphenylmethane were 


fe ' di 
Ctive to 9 | * 4 І ethane st a,a’-dipy- 
ride! ч T й 
ЧУ па а r 1 к 1 ' n cen rhazone were effective up to 
20 } e ‚ 
' hour 5 ‚ + rhazone was effective up t 
24 | 
t hours ^ 1 - 12:54 олай ırbazone were 
eft, > 
N vas t to 3t 
і 
10 
t я f г, t 
An | 1 1 
' Mtrace lae lat t the n t 
n ve " t 5 5 1 
Plication 
Т € 
It be tr > | г! У } y 
un Р , ч ў п 
‹ " ent was designed t« 
Cte 
2 ^ » = the sorption 
WP g і 
у А ч к the presence of any 
OT e) Р - І 
t there e, this d not De 
Ty t 
М t " í е fro the infected се 
Was th, , 
+h t t was less virus in 
et е 7 
tie р‹ $ E oha : 4 a ^ the respiration of the 
$ 
ем +} “ з +3 1 
ture, en st бы the pH of the fluids of tissue cul 
ont 


t І N tte nct erved between inte ted 


аа 
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and uninfected fluids, and none of the drugs was found to inhibit the 


respiratory activity of the tissue. 

The growth rate for the virus was ¢ 
into tissue cultures, incubating 
fluids both in eggs and in tissue 
in tissue culture, alter 
ed by these studies W 
The curves were 
known to be 


letermined by inoculating 100 and 


for various intervals up t? 
cultures. The 
a two-month 
ar to 
quite 


10,000 ElD» 
72 hours, and titrating the 
procedure was repeated, titrating 
interval. The growth curve determin 
that obtained for small inocula by other workers. 
the two viral dilutions tested. Since eggs are 
the virus, the finding of a shorter latent 
cultures was antic 
made this simpler 
bitors ОП the 


as simil 


similar for 


more sensitive indicators of 


period and a higher titer in eggs 
ipated. The titer of 10" in tissue culture, however, 
method more practicable for testing the effect of the inhi ; 
All the inhibitory drugs prolonged the latent period from 4 
hours longer with № nitrobenzaldehyde-3 thiosemicarbazone and bis-(47 
guanidinophenyl) methane sulfate to 36 hours longer with a-amylein- 
liphenylamine. The ge 

ion of the 


namaldehyde 1-thiosemicarbazone and 4-nitrod 
bstantiates the intracellular actio® | 

al titer by 

han 3 


longed latent period further su 
d the vit 
| the titer АР 


as compared to tissue 


growth rate. 


The diphenyl and related compounds decrease 


after 36 hours’ incubation anc 
reduced 


drugs. 
more than five log units 
log units after 72 hours; 
proximately four log units 
n-decylguanidinium 


the thiosemicarbazones 
and more than 
after 72 hours; pyrimidine 
reduced the titer by more than four log units after 72 hours. 
ment on the 


data in most cases correlate with the results in the experime 


after 36 hours 
sulfate and the 


therapeutic effect of the drugs. 

In an endeavor to determine 
the action of the inhibitors, 
metabolites. 
dilutions of the п 


any particular sy nthetic or т 


reversal of the „us 

А , H y 
To-a fixed yibitor? 
yetabolite: k е 


or non-inN! r 
eset 


ess involved in 
naturally-occurring 


attempted with 
was added serial 


concentration of drug 
ginning with the previously 
Bis- ( 4-guanidinoy 
he citrulline cycle 
fore the mere presence of an end amino group was not su! 
versal. The guanido grouping seems essential because creating Б, not 
ping was 


num non toxic 
sulfate was 
узіпе. 


determined maxin 
shenyl ) methane 


tory concentration. 
compounds or ] 


by arginine but not by t 


and guanidoacetic acid were effective, but the imino grou . a ring 
essential because urea also was antagonistic. Whether the edes e 
was broken and its breakdown products became effective cannot. іе W 
available evidence. Bis-(4 suanidinophenyl) su" й 
and compo 


plained from the 


e same compou glutathione 


nds and also by 
while corres 


reversed by th 


containing a minimum dipeptide grouping, formal 
. н жа. д TRU .ntide form? 
acids were negative. l'his suggests the inhibition of р‹ ptide { this © 
. . " " ‚ action O а 
а possible inhibition of energ as the mechanism of асад! юс 4 
as well as a-ala 


pound, Some vitamins were also antagonistic 
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erst 
ette 

т tic is the s est 1 e of 

guan 

in > 

Mecha, 

hI 1 

dable hv +) 

Г} а 
} n 
0а? ог } 
‹ Р 


terierence мл 


vitamin or respective co- 
hloroethane was not reversed 
reversed 2-carboxy-4-hy- 


was not effective. 


Dut niacin 
h 


ibition of the cyto- 


thr h the и 


was not an effective reversing agent. 


zymase апа 


niacin and this 


ing with the formation 


osemicarbazones were re- 


there- 


coenzyme A, or 


ety. formation o 
t of these compounds. л Decyl- 
s sın rtot 
ne is n 
xyber t 3-thiosemicar- 
etitive a ratio ої ap- 


relationship between 


ста Затым 


en 
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bolic pathways and dissimilarity 
tested. All the com- 
alone, except 


information on the meta 


determined by the 
thirteen combinations were 


of chemical structure; 
binations exhibited less activity than either of the drugs : 
»,p’-diaminodiphenyltrichloroethane and the thiosemicarbazones- pP- 
hloroethane with a amylcinnamaldehyde-3-thiosem 
Idehyde 


Diaminodiphenyltric 
carbazone, p-hydroxyb 
azone increased 
r-fold, and p-nitrobenza 


enzaldehyde-3-thiosemicarbazone, and anisalde! 
of the thiosemicar- 


the therapeutic index 
\dehyde-3-thiosemicarbazone was 10 


There was also very sli 


hiosemicarbazone wh 
The activity of 


thiosemicarb 
bazones fou 
creased two-fol 
ment of activity 
along with p,p’-diaminodi 
inhibitors in mice indicates 


d in tissue culture. 


of anisaldehyde t 
phenyltrichloroethane. 


further animal study. 


EFI | CORTISONE AND FASTING ON 
CARBOHYDRATE, POTASSIUM, AND SODIUM 
LEVELS OF THE LIVER IN INTACT AND 
CTOMIZED MICI 


I 
I 
f 
i 


SEP AMES MARTORANO ® 


Char the tent of the liver have generally been con- 
the t of nges in the carbohydrate supply of the 
it work we s demonstrated that the accumulation 
“ ; : nce from the liver cannot be explained 
the x storage of av ble carbohydrate 
The importance of А drenal tissue in the utilization and storage 
9f carl ite S der strate I 5 rine tactor is also 
known to influence elect *: У ^ nt jy to such an extent 
that concents { essent е | t have w wered be- 
"Ween glycogen format : а - st I is connec 
tion there ar, BEN я «была tassium tral and carbo- 
hydr ite metabolism have ar timate association Thus it has been sug 
Rested that іра за > the liver is accompanied by a соп 
~9Mitant deposition of 1 ; m and water. In this connection Fenn and 
his co-workers - Was: Esos oncentration of tassium and water in 
the liver Ti | Р ale 
The proble > : Е Las u | t exists. In 
Addition і n Жесе sodium 
“on, since potassium change n the sera are known to aftect sod 
leve] In that fluid, liver ж парай s measured along with liver potas- 
“UM in order to ай ert “ ether > de lar relationship existed in this 
"issue The prol t} xtende to determine У hether the 
relatio 1 н " was М y Р me Я h se 
: nship of ycoven. notassiun sodium was the same in those 
"паі: where , ers from a pure protein diet 
(Vitamin ı re glycogen depos esulting from a pure protein © 
f IN-free caseir н v increased adrenal cortical activity 
Bluconeogenes that in intact mice fed a balanced diet (glycogenesis). 
Preparation f tissues for o en determination was based on the 


ч à; 
| tre of Pfluger sn fie v Good, Kramer, and Symogy! 


‹ 
ц 1 зу. 
Wong’ Determin tior { у ohy te were made with Drey 
юда В it 
і P anthrone reagent , vdro-Q-oxoanthracene [he pro- 
ire tollowe was t tr Geifter et al M 
ч - е » E а = » 
Y ‚ensson (89) re ted that en levels are affected by the 
let) V 7 


аге reported in 
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decapitation and narcosis. Both of these methods have 
nortem glycogenoly sis. In an effort to reduce 
cided to determine whether sacrific- 
ight not reduce this 


86 


the literature: 
been reported to cause postt 


this postmortem depletion, it was de 


ing these small animals by snapping the spinal cord m 
effect. Groups of mice were sacrificed either with nembutal, amytal, oF 
three methods indicate 


A comparison of the 


group in which th ] was 


snapping the spinal cord. 
lycogen of the 
difference was not of 


d since it was faster 


e spinal cord 
statistical SIE” 
and more 


that the mean liver g 
snapped was higher, although the 


nificance. This method of sacrifice was use 


economical. 

The extraction of potassium 
been reported by various invest 
with the standard proc edure of ashing tissues. 
found comparing the water extraction 
and sodium in livers, 
1d be of particular interest t 


s with water раз 
igators and has been ably compare 
Since no published re- 
with the 49 
a comparison 
o this 


and chloride from tissue 
favor 


ports could be 
extraction method for both potassium 


of these two methods on this tissue wou 


investigation. 
In order to test variability 
of tissues from the 


and betwee 


between methods 
1 for both . 


same liver were usec 
analysis of variance 
here were: (1) no difference among live 
) no difference with regard to M 

thods contributed no 
the same except that 
slight statistically significant variability This 
of animals (fifteen). Samples - 
difference 12 ў 


tiple samples 
1 acid extraction methods. An 
rs W 


anc 
ethod 0 


the case of potassium t 


the methods of extraction; (2 


and (3) the interac 
-esults for sodium were 


extraction ; tion of livers and me 


significant varia 
the interaction suggested a 


bility., The т 


was repeated using a larger group 
1 in order to determine any 


various weights were used 


sensitivity of the two methods. shod 
The mean and S.E. for potassium with the water extraction me á 
was 85.2 + 0.51 Meq/kg as compared to 83.3 + 0.03 Meq/kg for а 
extraction. For sodium the mean and S.E. by the water extracti 
+0.80 Ме 


method was 34.1 = 0.71 Meq/kg as compared to 34-3 


Sample sizes within the range used (82 

Since no statistical choice 
a practical matter the 
the simpler pro 


. a о be 
216 mg.) did not appear t f 
important factor. between these two P " 

consist 


as 


dures was evident and 
method on some other basis could be justified, 
was chosen and used. 


water extraction 
animal to animal have 


been reported in 


Large deviations trom 
glycogen determinations. Various factors such as age, SC p: hih, 
have been suggested as causes for this variability. Another factor н ай 
from a quantitative point of view is more important, was original? wh? 
gested by Forsgren (114) and later confirmed by Agren ef al (413 inde” 
wrote, “there are cyclic changes in the glycogen content of liver А 
« in the liver during 


pendent of food intake.” “Glycogen accumulate 


next morning.” Other 


1 : } 
investioat | | PC metabolic cycle for glycos in the 
liver t reflection of dicity in feeding and 
digestior 

It seen ү rtant to re-examine this question while controlling other 
fact | temperature, et Groups of апі- 
› t € «t ) г > 

4 z ы! t all times were sa rificed 

to u n f І vat vere у Ме at ап І 4 
hour] ír € А А M I с was done tor enalectom- 
ized and intact mice Results demonstrated that the depletion of liver 
tlycoven tal ^. hane during the daytime period. 1 his 
£lycopen takes place from | й sur € ot | ige 
ару N >) referred to as “bewildering 
Рреа |^ b 1 ¢ e to what ssn 12 І I at д 
Scattered y — se Adis ы trol and ir mice. 


Neufeld and Coll 121 more recently Swennson (59 have 


геро; { not entail апу reduction 
rt that e the + < $ € tast о t ап: 

of } bad further since it was not in agree- 
ver 4: This wa eck urther since It í 

Ment with « thie investigator. The effect of fasting on 

1 І бае 7 > 

liver rlyvcoven w st tact and adrenalecton гей mice fasted 

trom 2 І , e all determina- 

tion : P f the n It was noted 
5 м А t t ^ t А 

that t . › per cent in the first 3 

1 t ce, live ycoger eased 4 pel 
hour T $ ы » Ф re ( rred a 69 per cent deple- 


tion wi : prr rroup. In the adrenal- 


Cton | = з vere noted except that the liver 

7 he re t etwe á tass n $‹ m У ere exam- 
Med in intact ar renalertomized mict Variations in liver glycogen 
Уеа were chtain POETA ‚nlertomized mice to obtain lower 


Mts of ] а 1 -— realized when fed 


Mice were ir А А +) ^ ml of rtisone acetate (25 
I М 
in t Crer t were made on fe 

f « 

Asted А vit rtisone acetate. 
“Cre wer А а 4 ver У ght, potass 


1 t S weve i 

ents : EZ — ned as concentra- 
x ta Pago was nost identic al 

“а t MA чү tact that the liver glycogen 
я | К 

« concentra 

f А 1 On 1 athe nt 
ons of t Thus 
© Live > erent mice was 

nis 

It y "P ranreaced significantly by 

N r 1 ۴ t wit cortisone 


etate was 


а => 


Se 


эз эры 


ani әр 


a 
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y in the adrenalectomized mice since in a period of 


brought out particularl 1 
Here again the 


10 hours it increased the liver glycogen 78 per cent. 
parallelism between the absolute values of potassium, sodium, and gly- 
cogen was evident. The fact that the sodium concentration of adrenalec- 
tomized mice was significantly higher than that found in intact animals 
was of possible biological significance. 

The next study sought to determine whether liver gl 
which might be attributed to gluconeogenesis from protein, 


ationship with potassium and sodium as found in mic 
which the effect 0 


together on 


ycogen deposition, 
maintaine 
the same rel e on à 
balanced diet. An experiment was designed in 
acetate and vitamin-free casein both alone and М 
odium could be studied in adrenalectomiZ£ 
the parallel relationship among glycogen 
at had receive 
the other 


cortisone 
glycogen, potassium, and s 
mice. Under these conditions, 
] sodium was present only in that group th 
In groups receiving one Or 
ated marked increases in liver 
and sodium were not higher than 
Here again, although the potassium 
e of the same magni 
ations for the 
both cortisone 


potassium, anc 
both casein and cortisone acetate. 
but not both and which demonstr 
levels, the total mean potassium 
the adrenalectomized fasted mice. 
concentrations did not vary with 
tude as that of the intact mice, the sodium concentr 
adrenalectomized animals, other than those receiving 


higher than that for the intact fed group. 
riments were In ex 


added or m 
-hanges 1n thes 
EA £ nd to 


he livers 2 
changes 10 
except thai 
hours 40 


glycogen and wer 


acetate and casein, were 

n ^ е е ^ е cess 
Changes in liver weights noted in previous expe 
of actual weight of glycogen, potassium, and sodium 4 
appeared important, therefore, to determine whethe 
substances were related to changes in water content of t 


determine whether changes in moisture content contributed to 


liver weights. This experiment was simil 
d which had been 1 


ar to experiment І 
an additional group was adde asted for 24 
treated with cortisone acetate. 

The increase in liver weight paralleled the increases in total g% 


other experiments. 


potassium, and sodium as found in 
an liver 


as the fourteen-fold increase in the total те: 
treated with cortisone acetate. In all o 
a parallelism was found to exist between glyc 
ater per liver) WAS 
nder con 


interest W 
of the fasted mice 
in this experiment, 
water when the absolute 
mined. Glycogen-water ratios were 
feeding, fasting, with and without cortisone 


that when an increase in total liver glycogen was due to: (1 ап 
to fed animals, 3.82; 


the ratio was 3.05; (2) giving cortisone 

2.80. ^ jth 
ht associated en 

the 


dry 


value (grams of w 
determined u 
acetate. 


giving cortisone to fasted animals, 
appears that changes in liver weig 
arkably consistent throughout 
(mg./liver) to wet weight, 


In summarizing it 
changes in glycogen were rem 
ments. Relating glycogen changes 
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dry weight minus glycogen, it becomes evident that only dry w eight minus 


[| 


glycogen remained essentially unchanged and could be taken to represent 


lasm gi 


essential protoplasm of the cell. If glycogen, potassium, and sodium are 
facts are revealed: (1) both feeding 


calculated on that basis the following 


and cortisone were effective in producing significant increases in liver 
glycogen; (2 hanges in the amount of potassium and sodium appeared 
to be associated with glycogen changes only between fed and fasted апі- 


mals regardless of corti Where liver glycogen levels had 
been raised due to sent with cortisone acetate or feeding of protein 


‘sm between glycogen, potassium, and 


$, : » 1 a 1 . <> ¬ 
odium noted in mice on balanced diet (glycogenesis) did not obtain. Fur- 


(glucor cogenesis the І 


here were increases in the 


thermore, in the adrenalectomized anim 
livers as the result of adrenal insufficiency 


centrations did not vary trom those noted in 


Sodium concentrations of tl 


althou rh the 


potass 


the intact fed 


fed groups 
The water conten constant percentage of liver 


Weight ind con 


of the livers was а 
tly increased with the wet weight of the liver. The 


limi } d › 
Its of the water-glycogen ratio were found to range from 2.80 to 3.82. 


A résumé of the 1 effects shown by these experiments 15 given 1n 


the fo 


llowing table 13), on page 90. 
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STUDIES ON THE MECHANISM OF ABSORPTION OF 
FRUCTOSE FROM THE INTESTINE OF THE RAT 
by NICHOLAS MILTIADES PAPADOPOULOS ® 


A pr inte fas el à = 
À procedure tor the [ ırıhcatıon of a commercial preparation of tructose 
dıphos te hw fr "n 

pn iate by fractional precipitation with alcohol has been worked out. 


M. Һу pure barium fructose diphosphate was obtained. 
Ter 

eth „2 1 " ; " . 
thods and procedures have been deve oped for the extraction, sep- 
t determination of fructose, fructose- 


aration, identification, and dire 
The methods were employed 


6-phosn! > x 
phosphate, and fructose-1,6-diphosphate. 


both for in t 
l in vitro and in vivo studies. 


Homoge И А 5 ; 
omogenates of intestinal mucosa in phosphate buffer solution, pH 
С. showed the 


7.8, mixed with ATP and fructose and incubated at 30 
1,6-diphosphate. The 
‚ve mentioned methods and iden- 
-duction before and after 


tormatior £ € 1 
on of fructose-6-phosphate and fructose 


latter е 
itter esters were determined by tl 


tified by 1 
ihed by paper 


“рае chi gt y by copper re 
E =» Pri etic acid ext of the mucosa of the intestine, 
— me anaesthetized rats at varying intervals after injection of 
Sn Er into the duodenum, showed the presence of the same esters. 

ы ame t + tr 1 3 1 
Са - lounts of іга tose тот phos; hate and diphosphate, but not free 
зе, were found in control analyses of intestinal mucosa and blood. 
iinhosphate was added to buffered 


Bal | . А 
alance studies in which fructose 


nogen ites of intestinal п osa. accounted for the conversion of 75 per 
ES the fructose diphosphate into free fructose and fructose mono- 
oh... m Ihe 25 per cent ounted for may Іх to aldolase or 
a enzymatic activities in the intestin In оза 

аЬ he data appear to support the phosphorylation mechanism of the 
EM ^ ої fructose A possibly increased vcolvtic activity in the 
nal mucosa during sugar absorption is not ri led out, but does not 


SOME EFFECTS OF X-RADIATION, MAGNESIUM 
SULFATE, AND GLUTATHIONE ON 
HYDRA LITTORALIS 
by HELEN DOROTHY PARK * 


ability to differentiate new 
Hydra 


The effects of X-radiation on viability, 
tissues, time of appearance of first buds, and on budding rate of 
littoralis were studied. The modification of these effects produced by à 
number of different radiation exposures was studied using continuous 


postirradiation treatment with MgSO, and glutathione and а previous 


sublethal exposure to the radiation. 
The hydras were cultured in the laboratory at 25° + 1.6” C. ina dilute 
KCl, and CaCl: (standard control saline). 


solution containing NaCl, 
treatment solutions were made up in the standard saline, and except 
where noted were 5 X 10* М MgSO. and 1 x 10 “М reduced glutathione 


All hydras in the stock cultures were fed brine shrimp larvae daily. 


der these conditions they reproduced asexually. 
'The radiation factors were 50 kv constant potential, 50 milliamperes, 
a 0.020 inch aluminum filter, and a dose rate of approximately 2,700 


per minute. :eal 
о statistic? 


All data obtained from the experiments were subjected t 
analysis. 
VIABILITY 


nd that 25,000 т resulted in the death of 38 ol > “а 
Jeth 


> ар бай а 
budding adult hydras within 24 hours. MgSO, modified the acute dran 
o irradiate hydra 

stathione 


effects of the radiation to the extent that 30 of 5 

exposed to the agent were living 24 hours later. Neither glut 

nor MgSO. 4 glutathione modified the injurious effects signi cant 
None of the 50 nonirradiated hydras in each of the solutions die 


т • ы b ы eiv- 
24 hours. Neither 13,000 nor 4,500 T killed any of the 50 hydras y? $ 
ing each dose within 10 days. ving > 


All 30 of the hydras recel 
e А 5 
were living 10 days later. All of the h group e the 
2,250 г ех 


vdras in these four - 
f i i i we 
offered food daily. Only in the 4,500 and 2 periments У 
roughout the periods of observation. 


It was fou 


animals able to eat th 
DIFFERENTIATION OF New TissUES 

ment 
as studied using complete develop ssl 
ansection of the apical 2 h early 
When 26 hydras " 6 


une 
».D conferred J 
m Zoology: 


Differentiation of new tissues W 
of the early bud and regeneration after tr 
organs of the hydras as criteria of effect. 


The George Washington University: 
Professor 


Ira Bowers Hansen 


(92) 


*BS. 1946, MS. 1949 
1956. Prolessor in charge of research 
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buds were “ ey 
uds were given 25,000 r, 24 of them survived 24 hours. Tentacle 


ribited to the extent that these organs did not grow 
t n 5 g 
o full length. Pedal disc development was inhibited to the extent that 


by the ti - 1: " 1 : 
у the time all nonirradiated control buds had separated trom their 


differentiation was i 


dare {+} . . . 
Parents (the fourth day) only four of the surviving 23 irradiated buds 


had separated from the adult hydras. 


l'wenty-e f 30 earlv buds that received 13,000 r separated from 


HEU 11 м : 
| by the time all of the nonirradiated buds developed com- 
Mete] " А А а $5. я 

Pletely, No gross morphol ıl abnormalities were observed in the 28 
] led to separate from the 


the parents 


Tull 1 | T} | 

ully developed young. The other two buds f 

bare b h } | { or - 

р rents by the end of 10 days, showing їпсотрїеїе pedal disc difterentia- 

tion. Forty-five hundred and 2,25 ] = bud developme 
ty-1 ıundred and 2,250 г had no effect on bud development 


When the b 


ids were irradiated at an е 


tk п order to test the eff $ MgSO g thione in modifying 
le hil 4 . І . 
inhibiting action of tl r tion on ferentiation, the regeneration 


ot an 1 1] s T è a А 
| “Pical and basal parts of ad ile nonbudding hydras was studied. The 
урос а ; А 2 ge 
"d. stomes with tentacles and stalks w sedal discs were removed from 
Пе 1 E 
pi Middle regions immediately ай n exposure to 13,000 г; the middle 
iece д a і е. 4 
| es were put in their respective solutions and kept for 15 days with a 
ange 1 > ^ . > : 
on] ge to fresh solutions each day. Among the nonirradiated hydras the 
My signi : - - х з г h . 
gl significant effect observed was that the specimens in MgSO, + 
Utathion ; " : 
st і ‘one regenerated more les per hydra than the controls in 
andard 1 ^ ч a 
M En" saline; mean number of tentacles in saline was 3.9, 10 
“MESO, + о] 1 nt : Р = 
the ' «+ glutathione, 4.8. The radiation had no signihcant effect on 
е develo: b > \ у ] 
Spec; velopment of a functional pedal disc; seventeen of the 20 irradiated 
Spe 
amens y ы! i "n "^ т Ва 
inhi} ens were able to attach to the bottom of the dish. The radiation 
ibited - 1 
Пит} ed to some extent the regeneration of tentacular tissue; the mean 
imbe K е 
“Поет OT tenta lee } 2e < 1 { ^ 1 ЕРА 20 The 
devel ut sho s well as ft tional ones) Was 5.9. 
lop me: MT a E x ^» чы: 2 
A ength, functional tentacles was greatly inhibited by 
© rad ition Р "4 г А e re } ntacles 
and th | muy of the 20 hvdras developed full length tentacies 
К езе soon degenerate t stubs Neither MgSO. nor glutathione 
Parate lv mi í к : > " 
fied t} vai fie s effect The tre t. however, modi- 
le eff, А “ 
tentacles t to the extent that f the specimens developed full length 
Lies ” a 
end of + lth iter 10 days these began to degenerate, and at the 
m t IS " ” -— Ж 1 й 
Ona) 15-day experimental period less than Вай ot them were func- 
} The effect of 4 b ы 
Iydra wae Iw f То development in nonirradiated 
‘aS Was st I r ў 
Were iS studie Food was withdrawn from 50 hydras when buds 
1 d i п 
і ust discery 1. spear а 
у ( t $ ( etely and sep 


from the fed 


es‏ جر چ 


осад 


University 


94 he Georg 
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iving 25,000 Г survived 24 hours, and 
r did secon 


25,000 r is above th 


Since only ı2 of 50 hydras rece 
as with buds receiving 13,000 
it is considered that 
rmit bud initiation. 
ly inhibited the initiation of buds 
liscernible buds at the time of irradiation ; only 
d a bud in 10 days. Fifty nonirradiated 
The irradiated animals 
e days, and all were 


since hydr not produce апу 
buds within 10 days, e quantity 
ation which would pe 


of radi 
isand г almost complete 


Thirteen thoi 
when the hydras had no « 
one hydra out of so produce 
hydras produced 330 descendants in this time. 
ight prey for one or two mor 
o days. 
and glutathione 
Fifty hydras we 
ss of brine $ 


ate for five days, са! 
living at the end of 1 
The effect of MgSO, 
budding after 4,500 г W 
treatment group. The animals were te 
changed to fresh solutions each day for 11 days. 
athione had a stimulating effect on the rate 0 
a period of 11 days. The stimu 
The rate in glutathione was not SIE 
the control hydras in st 3 
time of appearance of first buds 
11 days. 
e budding rate. 


nitiation and rate of 


on bud ir 
] in eac 


as studied. 
d an exce 


glut 
ated hydras over 
was approximately the 
cantly different from that of 
Forty-five hundred r greatly delayed the 
and depressed the budding rate over 
shortened the delay but had no significant effect 
Glutathione shortened the delay and increased the 

r shortened the time of appearance of first buds 


d controls in standard saline. 

that of the irradiated hydras 
Moreover, 
adiate 


same. 


a period of 
on th 


two agents togethe 


that of the nonirradiate 
ле budding rate over 


MgSO,, and in gluta 
that of t 


treatment increased tl 
in standard saline, in 
in the combined solution was equal to 


thione. 
he nonirr 


in standard saline. 

MgSO, and glutathione concentration tests Were run on hyd 
to 4,500 r. The concentrations ranged from one-half to sixtee 
those used in all previous experiments. No concentrations ol 
had a significant effect in incre budding rate over ® % 
Within a concentration range of 1 x 10° to 4 X pt les Pe 

budding rate, while 1.6 x 19 „> г 
hydras within 7 days. Pv The 
days later . 


dead five 
tio 
; -oncentr? 
al cc з М 


asing the 


days. 


liter, glutathione increased the 
hly toxic, killing 14 ot 15 


liter was hig 
d in this solution were 


irradiated hydras place ° 
results of the concentration tests indicate that the optim 05 ! 
ranges were 5 X 10* to 2 x 10” M MgSO, and 2 х 10° to 4 Х 
glutathione when the two agents were supplied together. i 
Observations on Feulgen stained whole mounts of hydras giver е jast 


days one through 


showed abnormal mitotic figures from 


‚re observed in hydras with 


day observe Abr mitotic figures we 
I wenty-two dred fifty r no effect on the time of appearance ot 
} 
first buds nor on t ра” 
] I 
to dete e the effect of with¢ ot 1004 on ud 
trast to t sence of effect of awal of food on 
deprivat of food had a great effect on the initiation 
el I ed onlv four buds in 10 days. MeSQ,, 
| “А” Г? 
glutathione, and the tw: its together, € stimulated slightly the 
proc tion of | $ t the number pri ıced was tar less than tne 
n ber produ be h of the solutions І 
Dir DEN А SENSITIVITY 
Sir 
ince 2 00 г killed 77 per cent ої t hy 
t y f interest to deter sd lation $i 
to the а ” Са 
were n ours ( 9 of the voung hvdras separated trom 
th A я 
“К ( t t be tion were ( When ts voung 
Wer П 
е gn 4 › e} rre " t r І о up to IO Gays. 
ч у 4,500 г no deaths 1 € group up ti day 
Bor} ‘ 
‘re tw to t ‚+ not в { ntlw « 
t 1 1. 
re to the ' Pr ^" r £ tice ef rh doses of radia 
t y c = 1 
t A " " " dX vpostome У tn 
^" ^ the was tar more sensl- 
tent t t ) from 30 hydras 
7 t t t that living 24 hours ter 
000 т t ў f І. It was of interest to 
let 
t e пом t t vered 1 in exposure 
t г t hours after the first. 
: t 4 € S h as loss O 
t t t с thr , the mouth ror 
E ‹ І t orpl lly nor- 
n = 
second dose 


pe У 


ee С 
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RECAPITULATION 

it can be said that of the end points studied, bud 
initiation was the most sensitive indicator of radiation damage, У ие 
viability was the least sensitive indicator. Differentiation of tissues, both 
in the developing bud and during regeneration was а much i 
indicator than bud initiation. After the radiation exposures used, di 
entiation showed about the same threshold of response аз viability of the 


s on which MgSO: 


In conclusion, 


organism. 

The only end point stud 
had a significant effect was t 
Glutathione had no significant effect on any O 


nonirradiated hydras except budding of hydras from w 
two agents together stimulated the regeneration 0 


cimens in the solution regenerate w— 
A second effect of the 


a stimulation of budding 


ied in nonirradiated hydra 
hat of budding of fed and starved hydras- 
& the end points studied 1 
hich food had been 


withdrawn. The 
tentacles in the sense that spe 
tentacles per hydra than the nontreated controls. 
two agents together on nonirradiated hydras was 
of both fed and starved hydras. 
The differential sensitivity of hydra tissues to Y 
the end point studied and the quantity of radiation given. 
e sensitive to the acute lethal effects of 30,000 
No difference in sensitivity between adults and young wa 

depression of budding rate after 4,500 T was concerned. 
"protected" adult hydras against 
effects of 25,000 г аз measured by the number of survivors 24 hours latet. 
a body was more sensitive to the disintegr^t 


The middle section of a hydr не 
ts of 30,000 г than either the hypostome with tentacles OF ° 


adiation depended on 
Adult tissue 


was mor 
hydras. 
where 


ence of a developing bud 
g 


ing effec 
with pedal disc. 

In regard to modificat 
effect on survival for 24 hours following 25 
appearance of first buds after 4,500 г. 
extent the delay in appearance of first buds anc 
ithin a certain concentration range. 
| the growth of regenerating tentacles; 
and maintained than 
me of appearance of first 
lard saline and restore 
andard saline. 


ion of X-ray injury, MgSO, 
ооо т and reduce t 
Glutathione modifie : Ading 
{ increase t u nts 


rate of hydras w 
together stimulate« 
tentacles were regenerated 
MgSO; + glutathione reduced the ti 
in stanc 


of the nonirradiated hydras 
ted hydras in st 


rate to that of the nonirradia 


SPECIES DIFFERENCES AND SEX DIFFERENCES 
IN THE METABOLISM OF DRUGS 
by GERTRUDE PATRICIA QUINN ® 


Species differences in response to drugs have long been recognized by 
Pharmacologists and present a major problem in the study of drugs. A 
knowledge of some of the factors responsible for these observed difter- 


ences mig ıe pharmacological effects 


Of a drug in various species and could le a more rational basis for 


the testing of new drugs. 


E RT 
Differences in drug action among various species may be qualitative ог 
quantitative. Qualitative differences refer to the type of response рго- 


| 
duced a vasodepressor 


response in most mammals including n produces a vasopressor 


s differences have been 


response in some rabbits. Such « 


related + »hysiological function. 


x | he varvin 
Quantitative differences, on the other hand, refer to the varying amounts 
9f a dri г І tn initiate ponse or to the duration of action of a 
M t d Ї А >} Ul i t t і . € 
drug in different species receiving equiv loses of the drug. Ther: 


і 
may b, mantitative differences, but the 


ean ber of ех for qu y y s 
Tate of n etabolism of a is probably of prir ıportance in deter- 
Mining its duration of actior 
The recent develop f i vtical methods for the estimation 
Of drugs in biological materials has made possible the study of the rates 
91 metabolism of drugs. Brodie, Axelrod, Burns, and their collaborators 
ара d: ther dion marked differences in the rates ot 


Metabolism of ae > ncluding man. The rate of 


Metabolisn А to be the rate of « yearance Of 
Ren г NP An extension of these latter studies has 
} TT ( ( 1 пэ 1 u ж 
^ } 
TeVealed that +) e £ many drugs is a function of the 
4 t е OXK ve met sm of many drugs 1$ à 
Mer ome ٤ اء‎ 
nes ( e live a 
1 Present thesis is concerned with a sy itic study of species 
ference ul ка sine three different 
er M ot sry LA Ж ا‎ us = > — 
Yar “ x ^ k > 
| hways of metabolism, namely oxidation of hexobarbital to ketohexo- 
“баі, dealkvlation af an EEE »mino-antipyrine, and hydroxy- 
ati ılkyl ı of aminopy о 4-атіпо-апаругі р” 
| ^ Of antipyrine to y xvantipvrine and of aniline to p-amino- 
4 
Pheno| 
7 Vith hexobarbital ant — ғ ў possible to correlate the 
di t һу g, it was | 


“агапсе trom the 


ma, 


а یی‎ 7 


ey 


ANITA 


A — 
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abolism by the microsomes of the 


as the sleeping time and the 
as expressed 


blood and also with its rate of met 
The duration of action was measured 
compound from the blood w 
gs, rats, mice, AN 

as determined and 
average 


liver. 
rate of the disappearance of the 


as the half-life of the drug. The slee 
rabbits following the administration of hexobarbital w 
of 12 minutes for the mouse to an 


found to range from an average 
The half-life of hexobarbital in these 


of 315 minutes for the dog. 
for the mouse to an average 


species ranged from an average of 19 minutes 
shorter duration of action of hexobarbital 
f action 


of 260 minutes for the dog. А 

was associated with a shorter half-life and a longer duration 0 

was associated with a longer half-life. The rate of metabolism of hexo- 
barbital by the microsomes of the liver was determined in these same 
animals. There was an inverse relationship between the duration © 
action and the metabolic activity of the microsomes. The enzyme activity 


was high in those species in which hexobarbital had a short duration а” 
rograms of hexobarbit@ 


ping time of do 


action; mice metabolized an average of 598 mic < 
per hour and slept an average of only 12 minutes. The enzyme activity 
{гир had a long duration 01 action» 


s in which the ¢ 


ly 36 micrograms pe d slept 


was low in those specie 
dogs metabolized an average of on 
an average of 315 minutes. 

Similar species difference 
s were observed. There were marked 


г hour an 


several other 


s in the rates of metabolism of на 
rious 


differences among the va 


drug 

species in the rates of metabolism of aminopyrine by the microsomes 9 

the liver. Using half-life determinations аз à measure of the rate ? 
also observed in the rates 9 


metabolism, marked species differences were 
metabolism ot antipyrine and aniline. : 
These experiments establish that the duration of action of a drug = 
metabolism by the f the "e 
'There was no apparent correlation between the size of the animal and i» 
ability to metabolize drugs. In all instances, the mouse showed i 
in the metabolism of drugs, but other species va 
different drugs. 
cies differences, in res 
avestigators. Female rats have be B 
served to sleep longer than male rats receiving equivalent doses ak M 
barbital. In this investigation, the sex differences in the duration 
action of hexobarbital have been shown to be a reflection of its 7* 
metabolism by the microsomes of the liver. Furthermore, th 
differences in the duration of action and in the rates of metab 
hexobarbital have been demonstrated to be related to the hormona 


e 
е е а Я я" а mar 
ance in the animal. Estradiol administered to male 


dependent upon its rate of microsomes © 


greatest activity 
their ability to metabolize 

Sex differences, аз well as spe 
been reported by а number of it 


е 
ponse to drugs hav 
een ob- 


ats cause 
rats cat 20 


increase in the duration of action of hexobarbital, fro lis 
PRX ч abo 
to an average of 86 minutes, and a decrease 1n the rate of metan? ip 
s hexobar ita 


the microsomes, from an average of 739 micrograms 
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gram of tissue per hour to an average of 178 micrograms. Correspond- 
ingly, testosterone administered to female rats caused a decrease in the 
duration of action of hexobarbital, from an average of 81 to an average 
of 36 minutes, and an increase in the rate of metabolism of the drug by 
the microsomes, from an average of 186 micrograms hexobarbital per 
gram of tissue per hour to an average of 530 micrograms. 

Ovariectomy or the administration of adrenal cortical extract did not 
influence the duration of action of hexobarbital. Castration produced a 


1 : = ar е * 
slight increase in the duration of action of hexobarbital which decreased 


zressively over a period of several w eeks, indic 
il pattern. At the time of sa гібсе the activity of the 


ing a probable return 


"2 


prog 


to the nor 


microsomes of the castrated rat was found to be the same as that of the 
imals. These results would suggest the development of a com- 


h afforded some protection against the effects 


control ar 


Pensatory mechanism wh 


of castration. 


No sex differences in the duration of action of hexobarbital were 


ile rabbits showed some 


observed in guinea pigs or mice. Male and fer 
f hexobarbital and a marked differ- 
ence in the rate of metabolism of aminopyrine by the microsomes of the 
metabolize both aminopyrine 


difference in the duration of action o 


liver. Male and female rats were found to І 
а 

апа antipyrine at markedly different rates. 
ction of hexobarbital were ob- 


+ 1 г . 
Finally, differences in tion of action 
Served in inbred st Inbred strains of rats exhibited уагіа- 


rains 


tions in the т ite of meta 


he rm 


antipyrine. 


A STOCHASTIC MODEL 


TIME SERIES 


FOR ECONOMIC 


by ROBERT TYNES SMITH Ш* 
probability model 
an economic 
able values 


r to develop a simple 
ctually observed sequence of 
be effective in estimating prob 
The basis for the model con- 
and that the sequence 
a Markov 


It is the purpose of this pape 
which could have produced the a 
nd which also may 
for short future periods. 


iccessive terms are not independent 
ss which can be formalized by 


time series a 
of the sequence 
sidered is that st 
results from a stochastic proce 


chain. 

Tables to facilitate the estimation of transition probabilities have been 

developed using relationships of the normal bi-variate distribution. 
f the 


are illustrated which facilitate determination o 


lations required t 
made to 
t and interval estimates fo 
stency with initial assumptions an 
ast series developed by more ela 


Graphical techniques 
distributions and trans 
A practical application is 
loading data giving both poin 
The results are tested for consi 
are compared with a forec 


o use the tables. 


monthly and qu 
r severa 


arterly rail саг 
| periods. 
d in one 
borate 


case 
means. 


Bm professo“ 
* A.B. 1948, The George Washington University: Ph.D conferred June 6, 1956. 
of Statisties. 


in charge of research: Frank Mark Weida, Professor 
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THE PUBLIC CAREER OF 
ALBERT HENRY WASHBURN 
by WILLIAM ARDELL STELCK * 
Albert Henry Washburn’s public service at home and abroad covered 
a period of twenty-five years. At home he held governmental posts from 
from 1917-1919; abroad he served from 1890-1893 
Germany, and from 1922-1930 as 
іс of Austria. President Hoover 


1893 1904 and agair 


as Commer 


United St te 


і 


had just sele n as J lor to an when he died suddenly 
i 7 І г & * y 1 4 ,. 
in Vienna on April 2, 1930. A lesser-known American, Washburn's 
career assists in clarifying several of th« in currents of our country s 


level 
development. 


Albert Henry Washburn, the only child of Edward and Ann Wash- 
burn, was born April 11, 1866 at Middleboro, Massachusetts, and 
always retained close connections with the town of his birth. Although 
lis distant cousins—Elihu Washburne and his six brothers—were widely 
known, little had | heard of the branch of the family from which 


A] | ] М 1 t9 . A 
Albert was descended. He was reared in humble circumstances. His 


Parents possessed only a limited education, but his Aunt Mary White— 
A beloved teacher in the schools of Massachusetts for several decades— 
encouraged him to get a college education. The political environment 
of Middleboro also influenced his early thinking. A bright student, he 


We t j 1 " ° 
Vas interested in political affairs at an early age. Не grew up in the 


) ч à ! х PS. 
Post-Civil War atmosphere of Radical reconstruction viewing Demo- 


Cr > ._ 
ats as traitors, a protective tariff as a necessity, and the Republican 
Party as the savior and protector of the Union. 
К C ^ . 
| Know ledge of shorthand acquired in his spare moments permitted 
n to work his way through Cornell University by serving as private 


Secra : | " А x 
K Tetary to ex-President Andrew D. White and President Charles 
m im to enter the foreign 


Se М і r 
b vice and save enough to finance the study of law. At Cornell Wash- 
urr 


| Raine reputation as an orator and campus politician and was 
Ёга > : 
duated with honors in 1889 taking with him firm views concerning 


E d : 

'mportance of honest and intelligent public service. 

Maó E : “ “кў” i : Presi 
$ a Cornell senior Washburn had participated actively in the Presi- 


dent 
ч І attracted the attention of party leaders. 


1 campaign of 1888 
е 
Wa : . wir 
bur as rewarded with an appointment as Commercial Agent at Magde- 
on у 
» Germany. At Magdeburg, the sugar metropolis of the German 


Emp; ^ , е 
ге, Washburn performed most of the many and varied consular 


E 
18 ү 
\ | Hal 
a | 
| | | 
1 j 
Й 
} 
І 
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rtifying 
rcement 


bulk of his time to reporting duties and ce 


d to the L nited States. His strict enfo 
and unsuccessful demands by the Magde- 
nerce for his removal. When exporters illegally 
neighboring consular districts, 
half-hearted 


tasks, but devoted the 
xporte 


invoices of sugar е 
ht protests 


of regulations broug 
burg Chamber ot Comr 
sought authentication 01 their invoices in 


Washburn uncovered the subterfuge, but received only 


alt this illegal practice. 


support from his colleagues in his attempts to hi 
General lethargy throughout the politically appointed consular service 
of inefficiency and dishonesty (false 


and other incidents he observed 


vouchers for rent, stationery, 
merchant-consuls and consular agencies; 


consuls who were business with the 
to harm its revenue interests) precipit 


and office equipment; general abuses by 
the large number of alien 
United States an 


themselves doing 
life-long 


ated his 


in a position 
ign service retorm. 
a compete 


interest in fore 
f State regarded Washburn аз 


The Department © 


officer. It printed a number of his generally excellent reports: 

of them dealt with German developments in the sugar-beet industry 

which, during these years, Was slowly gaining а foothold in the Unite 

States. But when the Democrats regained power in 1893 they dismisset 

him. When they asked him to take another post à few weeks later 

Washburn had already accepted Senator Henry Cabot Lodge's offer t9 
Washington in the summer 


become his private se retary. He returned to 
our 


valuable insight into the problems facing 


1893 having gained а 
litics- 


ot 
representatives abroad and a first-hand view о! European po law 
y ^ á е p 4 aw 
Washburn served Lodge until 1997. During this time he took 2 А 
Eon 3 : ‘ aining 2 
University along with special legal training ds 
good friends 


degree at Georgetown 
the University о! Virginia. 
maintained a close 


Lodge and 
personal К 
itical ambition to Lodge $ 
reward this 


nents tO 


and subsequently 


Washburn subordinated 
and the Senator, 
factor in W ashburn’s 


aide, mender 


personal pol 
hesitated to 
later appointt 
of politi al fences 
in Massachusetts , 
ambition permitte 


bility and indus 
a young man. 
Nationa Conven 


jely throug 
: setts 


welfare, who never 
the important 
As Lodge's trusted 
Washburn broadened his own contacts 
rsonal political 


An absence of pe 

in Republican circles, and his а 
sected while he was still 
Republican 
r spoke wid 
in the Massachust 


was 
office. 

paigner, 
on the national level. 


him to move freely 
widely rest 


caused him to be 
a delegate and 
the campaign 01 that yea 
be active 


was elected attended the 
tion of 1896, and during 
out Massachusetts. He continued to 
Republican organization until 1904. > 
> > 1807 , s -— » і e ; firm © 

In early 1897 he became a partner in the Middlebort 9* Boston 


and Washburn and shortly thereafter opened 
having been appointed Assistant United States Attorne) 


of Massachusetts. In this position he gained У 


1 a branch 
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ing in the port of Boston. 


eat pr tice t V ( siness E 
Experience as Or V pful when he was placed in ch ot 
ill toms suits in the t [his was the be ing of his specializa 
tion nt ti , s inv n tariff legislation and the im- 
port 8 He t ( the prose in the second 


irders on the barken 


x rta; apeló і \ ntific tariff and a 
7 I у ' 4 fior pub atior S ich as The 
um and the North Americar In other articles and in testi 


“аўтар ican 1 
crore ner y ' championed the retorm 


e cor ” е reculations of customs 


it 
1 tt " . nterpretation of the most 


n Govern 


Я Зала = 


зорин Ba RI n =ч 


M c — 
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nized by his selection in 1917 аз the first President of the Association 
of the Customs Bar. 

From 1917-1919 Washburn served as a delegate to 
setts Constitutional Convention, assuming à prominent part in its pro” 


Aside from a continuing association with Senator Lodge he 
actions in the State for more than 


rome district largely 
ally a conserva” 


the Massachu- 


ceedings. 
had not been identified with political f 
This fact and his personal prestige in his І 
The Convention was essenti 


as a result of the efforts O 
1 of 


a decade. 
accounted for his election. 
tive body even though it had been called 
the Progressive movement to bring state affairs under closer 
the people. It made few political adjustments to the change 
and industrial society of Massachusetts. Although regarded as à 
particularly while leading the fight for “safeguards” to the 
Referendum amendment—to which the Convention de- 
e—Washburn’s role was an independent one. 

In 1919 Washburn retired from his well-paid legal practice 
] chair ot International Law at Dartmout 
h than in class room teaching he contributed | 


technical articles on his subject to professional journals during к 
years at Dartmouth. He resumed a more active role in Republica” 
politics during the 1920 campaign and supported Lodge's fig 
the League of Nations. In a series of speech eral popular 
and scholarly articles he defended the Lodge reserv 2 
sailles Treaty and advocated a prominent role for Congress in а - 


duct of foreign affairs. He believed the United States wou 

insisted he was no pleading 
at the American people i 
to assume bli- 


servative, 
Initiative and 
voted over half its tim 
a newly establishec 

` e a 
Stronger in researc sever 


of some kind and 
He contended th 
not prepared 


international “League” 
for a policy of isolation. 
and therefore were 
gations imposed by Article X of the League Covenant. husetts 
Lodge, Coolidge, and the Massac = 


After Harding's election, 
pported Washburn’s candidacy for 


Joseph E Robinson, ac st at 


not unde rstand, 


Congressional delegation su 


European diplomatic post”. Senator и 
at the University Of Virginia, wanted Washburn to receive | «ма 
; { Washburn, ot WE, 

Lodge wanted Berne tor z Grew s 


Berne, Switzerland. 


t tor Joseph C. Grew. Robinson tried to absence 


e forced it through during t ee 2 
agreeing to sen Was 


he Senate committee, 


also looking ou 


confirmation to Berne, but Lodg 


of Robinson from t 
Vienna. 

Washburn arrived и 
crisis for the Republic 
He soon became а strong 
e and p 


Austria in l 
help Austria 


‚ Vienna in June, 
when the afterma de 
advocate of prompt a, obtain” 
; active ра : 
layed an ain in * 


22-1923- g 
2 float а jong-ter™ 


its force. 
Austria from complete fiscal collaps 
gue of Nations loan for 


ing the Lea 
is influence to 


period 1927-1929 he used h 
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exterr He negotiated and signed on June 19, 1928 a Treaty of 
Friendship, Cx ercial and Consular Rights, and an Extradition Treaty 


prepared despatches were highly 


regarded by the Department of State. With some success he worked for 


t between Austria and the United States, 


actively supporting t , noe of students, assuming leadership in the 


Austro-Amer Societ nd promoting at every opportunity the 


In addition t г , mat ties Washburn served as United 


States бе ло tha € 4 to Revise the Rules of Warfare which 
met in The H с ring 1922-1923, and as President of an Austro- 
Yugoslav arhitratic mmission created to settle commercial disputes 
etwer the eu 

Senator І ў ; ecponsible for Washburn's appoint- 
Ment as Minister n 1924. Washburn’s record by this date, how 
ever " p ‚ ( g ed his services at V 


» Vienna to 


hen h ] 


ne 


ee 


qum ESTE 


St 
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lomatic post. He tended to rely on legal, 


pressing problems he encountered affecting 


t with decision and dispatch. One 


was well qualified for a dip 
orderly procedure, but the few 
the interests of the United States he me 

of his strong points was his ability to work closely with the several gov- 
ernments of the Austrian Republic. Another was his influential politica 


contacts at home to which he could turn for support of programs 
Jnited States. In this respect 


deemed to be in the best interests of the Uni 

his services in connection with the financial rehabilitation and the exten- 
sion of credit to the struggling Republic were significant, if not y 
factors in its survival. W ell-educated and cultured himself, his sensitiv- 
ity to the Austrian cultural tradition made him particularly suited for 
Vienna. American interests always came first, but his great 
‘on for the Republic of Austria caused him to be highly te 
all walks of life, Indicative of the esteem in 
city of Vienna declare 
he streets 


assignment to 
personal affect 
garded by Austrians in 


which he was held on the day of his funeral the 


two hours of mourning, all work stopped and thousands lined t 


as his body was carried to the grave. 
During a lifetime of sixty-four years 


changes in American life. Always а conservative, 


conditions did change and adjusted, however reluctantly 
à й ў 
these changes. As a young consular officer, Government 9 cial in t 
customs service, advocate of foreign service and tariff reform, student il 
ally 


tional position following World War І, and fin 
ntative of the United States, 


Americans intimately invo 
m its relatively 
five years in 


America's new interna 
as a diplomatic represe 
of the many lesser-known 
the main currents of our country's development fro 
isolation to à position of world power. 'To his twenty- 
public service he brought a high sense ot public duty and rene 


sistently able service. 


ГНЕ CEPHALOPODS OF THE GULF OF MEXICO 
by GILBERT LINCOLN VOSS * 


The material reported upon in this study was obtained primarily by 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service vessel “Oregon” in the Gulf 
but many individuals and institutions have 


of Mexico from 1950 to 1955 


contributed specimens and records for examination during the course of 


imens were examined, represent- 


this work. Three hundre spec 


ing 33 genera ch 1 genus and 4 species are new to 


Scie . > 7 1 
cience. Prior to 1950, only about 6 species of cephalopods were known 


to the present the number of known 


trom this area, but from that 


»s carried out by the author. 
by 14 to a total of 40 species. 
is considered that even this 


Species was increased to 26, chie 


Ihe present report increases the nur 


asis of the present coli 


te series of plankton 


will be materially increased 
ıe Gulf ot Mexi ) 1 
{ the Western Atlantic, with the exception of the 
е not been reviewed since the work of А. E. Verrill 


„г of name changes have 


an adequa 


ktonic cephalopods. 


been studied for p! 


he literature, and many 


Occurred, many new records І the 
advances have taken f e in our led their distribution and sys- 
tematics. Since a lapse of nearly 75 years has o curred during W hich no 
amount of work has been carried out із group in the 
Atlant Il of the species from the С Mexico are de- 
riefiv. ti cation the tvpes and the ities are given, 
pecies trat S1 mıes art 
у ¿ble che ecent works 
N І " follow ecies ‘ rde from t Gulf of Mexico. 
дч spirula (І J R sera 11), R. equalis Voss, 
° bu $ f Р О sas 1 «n А lensis Voss, Pi kfordia- 


Loligo pealei 
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O. joubini Robson, 
dti Joubin, Pteroc- 
(Hoyle), Allo- 


Argonauta argo 


Octopus vulgaris Cuvier, 
Voss, Danoctopus sí hmi 
у, Benthoctopus januari 


laceus Delle Chiaje, 


cheledone spinicirrus Voss, 
O. briareus Robson, O. burryt 
topus tetracirrhus (Delle Chiaje 


posus mollis Verrill, Tremoctopus vio 


Linnaeus. 


While the present sp not revealed 
lopod classification or phylogeny to be 


classification, with 
all of the living 
Nautilus, аге combine 

ivided into five 
orders 
Octo- 
to the 
"eu- 
дае, 


any features permitting 
raised, in the 
some modi- 
species ot 


yecimens have 


new theories of cepha 
present work the author has adopted the 
fications, given bv Naef (1912) in which 
cephalopods, with the exception of the genus 
ass coleoidea. This subclass is further d 
the Belemnoidea, is extinct. The remaining 
the Vampyromorpha, and the 
Myopsida 18 divided in 
the order 
he families Spiruli 
ain unchanged 
ed Myopsi а 
1 Loliginidae 
;doteuthidae- 


within the subcl 
orders of which one, 
the Teuthoidea, 
tormer suborder 
contained within 


are the Sepioidea, 
In this system the 
suborder Myopsida, now 

ler Sepioidea whic 
І Idiosepiidae. 
with equal rank with the 
the families Pickfordiateuthidae 


Promachoteuthidae and Lep h 
the species V ampyromor? a 


includes all of the re- 
із system repre- 
upon t e 
which is 
a in the 


poda. 
restricted 
thoidea, and the orc 
Sepiolidae, Sepiidae, ап 
the Teuthoidea 


+ contains t 
The Oegopsida rem 
restrict 


under 
anc 


which now comprises 
and the problematical families 
The order Vampy romorpha contains only 
infernalis Chun, while the large order Octopoda 


lous cephalopods. It is believed that th 
| forms, based primarily 


system of Orbigny 
h із unknow"! 


maining octopot 
descent from the 


than does the mor 
the soft parts whic 


fossi 


sents a better 
e classic al 


based upon 

available to the paleontologists. 

of the ce tively unknov 

species. This is due largely to lack of know edge 
= ` 16 of Mexico 


oceans. In this re 


torms 

The zoogeography 
in the commoner pelagic 
areas of the 
knowledge 
msidered to be а 
sin the Gu 
This is 
fas comp 


is one 
logically, 
basin, but a study of any 
does not hold true in the zoogeograp 
by the low number ot endemic species rount 


the Mediterranean Sea which contains probably 
f cephalopods of any comparable area 


is undoubtedly explained by the p 


Mediterranean аз 
sill of the Straits 
causes а 


endemic spe jes O 
This discrepancy 
and hydrography of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The shallow 
rapid evaporation О! the surface 
at the surface with a corresponding outta 
preventing deep 


water, thus 
and prohibiting the passag 


waters 


water 
Mediterranean deep 


entering against the current 
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toune face layers. all conditions admirably suited to the forma- 
Son ( pecies. In the Gulf of Mexico, in contrast, there is no 
sul s either in the Straits of Florida or the Straits of 
Yucatan, to prohibit a free interchange of both surface and deep water 
forms with the surround reas, and the current structure is such as to 
encour: 1 free ng. 
result, of the 40 ephalopods here recorded, 65 per cent 
so found in the N« Of the 65 per cent, 30 per cent are 
cosmopolitan in temperate and warm waters, 20 per cent аге Western 
Atlant and 15 per cent are Nort Atlantic species. Of the remaining 
35 per cent ) per cent are true Caribbean species distributed from the 
оше to ( t Florida, and Bermuda, and 


| 
only і А 4 Е ‚етіс to the Gulf of Mexico: 


springeri, and Pholidoteu 


A O, ingeri 
th 
The Sepioidea are represented in the Gulf by 6 species of w hich all 
)ut ne Р [ 
it one, Spirula spir ге members of the genus Rossia. tenera and 


R 1 п 
* equ ire гаи videls str ted in the Western Atlantic, while 


і 

: antille ears to be West I in species. К. tortugaensis and 
. bul | bly ende to the Gulf of Mexico 

species of onsid teuthoids are now recognized from the Gulf. 

t й s known only fr the Florida Keys asso- 


vith tl hallow marine g bed Lolliguncula brevis, on the 


t the West Indian faunal region and 


( " t М [ 
" ha 1 
| mize The f found in the Gull 
I$ a la, i » 2 : 
t} nne y ‚ te ferent from that found on the east coast ot 
he Unit рр : . Los 
' | t It is th nlv s 1 in the Guit wh | ventures into 
ra 1 
en і " x n the Gulf but is somewhat 
Place: nt 4 , Dorvt j Alei w h is a tropical 
* Y Tour t Sep t 5 a although 
e 
or " 
M t ) rt s s never be taken in the Gulf ot 
and n І le ‘ + " ere ig the West Indies 
and souther, І 
Г I ex ‹ 
^ he Oeo 1 EL 
been ego е esent 4 species of 2 have only 
of 1 rte the ( M A — was 2 species 
0, Xeuthids, Z teu ] nd а new and species, 
goniat 4 e a " 1 


veranyi, a tropical 


11 anyi, а 


` > em € ғ 

Гу, ` есе { f s vet taken « in fragments. 
> Onvuchns ў 

Present. } " : $, Us fet bank and Onychia caribaea, are 

N t 4 temperate У aters. 


from the Pacific and Indian 


thobsis т 'abtera 


topodoteuthopsis tegap! а, 
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Chiroteuthis lacertosa, and Calliteuthis reversa, all Western Atlantic 
species. )nly a single cranchiid, Cranc hia scabra, Was taken. 

An interesting find was à single specimen of one of the architeuthids or 
Architeuthis physeteris, complete with spermatophores: 
as known previously only from a part of the mantle taken 
Monaco from the stomach of a sperm whale, off the 
into the diet of the numerous sperm 


It is the first time that the sperma 


been described. 
species of squid, 


giant squids, 
This species W 
by the Prince of 
Azores. ‘This squid may enter 

in the Gulf of Mexico. 


whales 1 
an architeuthid have 
Pholidote¥- 


tophores of 


One of the most important finds is a new 
this adami. It has been provisionally placed in the above genus recently 
East Indies. This species js reporte 


described by Adam (1952) from the 
і at the surface at n 


to be very numerous in the Gulf, appearing ight in 


Illex illecebrosw® 
ccur 
at 


vast schools. 
The ommastrephids 


has only recently been 


commonly throughout the upper parts 
mostly along the coast. On the other hanc 


pteropus is an active, large squid living in the pelagic zone 
red. О. bartramı, previously thought to occu 


by 2 species. 
and is now kr 
It was t 
1, Ommastrephes 
and not infre- 
r in the 


are represented 


reported from Cuba 
of the Gulf. 


nown to O 


many stations, 


quently encounte 

Gulf, was not encountered by the “4 )regon". G T 

, "e 1 u 

Vampyroteuthis infernalis has only been reported once from the 1 
archaic cephalop“ 


| no specimens of this widely distributed 


this study. 
in the area by 4 


Of the spe ies, 
possibly 


of Mexico, anc 
were seen during 
The genus Octopus is represented 
belong to the West Indian faunal region. 
O. burryi, О. joubini, and O. briareus, only O. burry! may 
to the Gulf of Mexico 

І octopod, Opisthoteuthis agassizi, 
gh it has only 


the course of , 
species, of which 
0. pulgar!» 


prove 


to be endemic 


The peculiarly flattene« 
thou 


, "T etrachele- 


to be a Western Atlantic species even 

corded from off southwest Ireland by the ` Michael Заг? is 

done spinicirrus is also found in the upper part of the Gulf, and : я 
now be considered а common а 2 


recently described species may 


West Indian tauna. Pteroctopus tetraci 


species of the 
from the Mediterranean, is first recorded trom the M W 
The planktonic and pelagic elements 01 the fauna are still poorly с ther 
and need investigation. Many cranchiids and a few enoploteut из de 
than those reported here will certainly be added when the plan 
forms are studied. р ad the 
An evaluation of general cephalopodan characters 18 given, 3 is 
importance о! neristic and proportional characters фито haracter: 
considered to be untrustworthy in most cases as е diagnos’ чай josel¥ 
Although the radula is valuable, it should be used advise ly m pe in 
і seem to have little varia 


related species. The sperm atophores 


f present knowledge 


1 ter y t n a given r 1€ ind 1 tn il 
port { Р t ( ts is ac ind all 
( ent ( ts es re denne 
A 1 e he 
t 8 e descr еа ng in the 


„f the literature accompanies each 


ition have been ‹ urried out. 


І f Opisthoteuthis 
nera, O pisthoteuthis and Teu- 
tige, the latter by 


the shell vestige found in 


ves 


single 


the ; А н | 7 y я 
l ed vest ace the subgenus Teuthodiscus 
‹ t [ st зе treat S of O pist 

teut 
In t | 
' tioteut t t of confusion s long 
‘ ( the Callit Stigmatoteuthis 
Pfeff t La hictioteuthi 
t s for t ( ithis-like histioteuthids 
tee kers t с the tent r clubs, which 
1 


ent | 

! ; ‘ seems clearly to point to the 
{ 

"at the І that ‹ y rs tually has t ‚othed 

as ` ( е tent es « king in the type, other 

ir * 
t t tt sent vest S, 
e y М 4 4 . 

vith ( teuthis, but the identity 
0 

It is entirely possible 


a 


ee 


we 


een 


ISOLATION AND STUDY OF A CARDIOTONIC 
SUBSTANCE FROM MAMMALIAN TISSUES 
by HERBERT WEISS ® 


art, blood, ad renals, 


ance was isolated from bovine he 
activity 


A cardiotonic subst 
f a substance with similar biological 


and liver. The presence о 


was demonstrated in the rabbit and dog. 


The isolation procedure was followed 
method of Hajdu and Szent-Gyorgyi. 
staircase phenomenon of the isolated frog heart 


phanthidin, the aglycone of strophanthin, is the substanc 
ardize the heart. The e it сап be remove 


frog heart by washing with Ringer's solution. 

Yomenon is observed when the heart is stimulated at 
At a certain point the tension developed by the 
This gives the tracing i 
The time interval at which the staircase starts is 
rophanthidin. Bio-assay resu 


rophanthidin per three milliliters of solution 
nce of action: 


rophanthin-like in its persiste : 
only a certain maxima 


and controlled by «Ке bio-assay 


In this method the affect оп the 
is quantitated. Stro- 
e used to stand- 


aglycone is used sinc d from the 


The staircase phet 
increasing time intervals. 
heart at each contraction is decreased. 
like appearance. 
ent for different amounts of st 
pressed in micrograms of st 

The isolated material was st 
It was adrenalin-like in that it could produce 
effect beyond which increasing concentrations had no ef 


The isolated material showed a general contracture In 
lated frog heart along with its strophanthin-adrenalin-like action. ; 
ith two volumes © 


was homogenized У 


added afterwar 
The filtrate was 


and extracted with an equal 


as adjusted to pF | 
added anc 
] to 20 per 
aver, W 
its volume 0 
atographe 


the extraction procedure tissue 
a third volume was 


acetone (w/v), and 
hour then filtered with suction. 


was stirred for one 
treated with 18g/1 ot sodium chloride 

The extract w 
of sodium chloride were 
І with chloroform equa 
which was the upper 1 у 
tenth of 1 
was chrom 


ume of petroleum ether. 
een hours when 1606 1 
was very thoroughly extractec 
The chloroform, 


fltered, diluted with one 
The concentrate 


the total volume. 
over sodium sulfate, 


ethanol, and distilled in vacuo. som 

~ ME x Р ‚+ К. "ess 

on Florisil, a synthetic magnesium trisilicate, with a suc (v/v) 
are methylene chloride-ethanol 1:1 e- 


solvents. These solvents 


ethanol, 70 per cent ethanol, ar 


/ 
rial was generally found in the 70 per cent ethar 


anol. 


id 50 per cent eth 
10] fraction. 


of New York MS. 1953. 


* BS. 1949 College of the City 
and Professor 


University; Ph.D conferred June 6, 195° Consultant 

Elwood Owen Titus Chemist, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacoloty y is ol 
Institute, National Institutes of Health; Research Consultant эп вагу 

The Graduate Council; Joseph Hyram Roe, Professor of Biochemistry 
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The active fraction was 


tion was eva t 1 
evaporate ind stored in the deep freeze 
The material was s ected to counter-current distribution in the 
system methanol:ether:chloroform:0.001 N hydroch acid, 2:1:1:1 
(v/v The three eak tubes were combined and crystallized from 
icetone-ethanol The cryst ne 11 sintered at about 110 degrees 
centigrade ar ecompose t degrees centigrade. The ele- 
nenta 1alvsis of this substan gave the following percentile results: 
‹ 56.25 = 1 trogen 2.64, phosphorus 5.91, and oxygen 
25.76 The minimum mole r weight based on phosphorus is 524 
ind 522 < et 
olvtic 1 ts of this substance were shown to be glycerol 
line, ar fatty acid with a melting point of 54.5-55.5 de- 
‹ lecular we letermined by potentiometric 
ot 291 Chromatography by the method of Micheel and 
те ү 4 t the hvdroxamate of the fatty acid, pre- 
the unhvdrolvzed substance, showed only one spot with ferric 
} ot } +} » d а! + 6 р ilmitic acid although the 
veight ting и of these two 51 і not 
ester to "T ай А саба daa to be 1 All 
The hen | + ў бай Ivenlecitt 
ecit к th staircase 
«бозе After treat "T ў 
ve ent { the ester bonds were lost 
Atvity 4 А à ierti esterified on the B carbon of 
Siycerol. It sa (dias РЕР” solecithin is a substrate 
tor phos ч " x к 
Fror nal vith these experiments, it is concluded that a mixture of 
Марай thins h Р C the two or three positions of 
Мусего i э ^ 


ё nzvn n} а мм 3 course 
Work . ч 

Ап , vder of - prepared This was homo 
With water. centrifug + эб ano x G. and the supernatant was 


Ibjected + г i 
' p Pa eatior The fraction pre pita 


ssolve 


A TAXONOMIC TREATMENT OF THE GENUS 
AXONOPUS 
by GEORGE ALEXANDER BLACK * 


to the family Gramineae, subfamily 


It is characterized by the single 
у the 


Axonopus is a genus belonging 


Panicoideae, and to the tribe Paniceae. 
ws along ventral axis of the raceme, b 


alternating spikelets in two ro 
spikelets, and by the absence of the first glume; 


rom all other Paniceae by the combination ot 


lerantly American with only two old wor 
ntral Africa. 


m Wa rm 


reversed position of the 
It is readily distinguished f 
its characters. It is preponc 
taxa, one in Polynesia (Easter Island) and the other in Ce 
It is mainly tropical and subtropical ranging southward fro 
America through Central and South 


temperate North / 
tropical Northern Argentina. It has a number ot wide-rang 


species, especially in the series Axonopus, but the greate 
species belongs to the South American savannas. The area wit 


most species is Eastern and Central Brazil with a secondary are 


Guiana shield. There are 108 species and 20 varieties. : «ИА 
апіта! husbandry (Zootec 


pical and subtropical 
agronomy 19 


The need for pasture- and forage studies in 
he economy оі tro 


of pasture elements in 
Axonopus are the imp 
within the т 
f certain well know? 


al botanists who 
y critica 


nia) has an ever growing place in t 
America. Accurate determination 
obviously indispensable. Many species of 
not sole elements 1n the natural pasture lands 


They are often erroneously given names © 
scoparius by region 


rarely able 


genus. 
species such as A. compressus and A. 


have only local floras on hand which are to carr 


aphic treat 


studies on the genera and species treated unless recent monogt уо 
А ; . study 

ments have appeared. It is tor this reason that a taxonomic 5 ‘tion 

d timely and was chosen as the topic for this disserté ыа 


Axonopus seeme 

The three main divisions ot 
| as sections following Agnes 
nopus it was furt 


Axonopus, Lappagoßsis а 


Chase (191*/* Р 


the genus, 


- і 
Cabrera were retainee 


view ot the complexity of the section Axo 


into 5 series: Axonopus, Barbigert, Suffulti, Capillares, аў, Se arii, 
and the series Barbigert was split into three subseries Barbiger! аа he 
and Ancipites. The sections were divided primarily on the Lew T nce 
rachis, Vegetative characters such as habit, the leaves, and inflore he 
were rather important in dividing some 01 the series and subseries: ased 
diagnostic value of the spikelets for the generic subdivisions was ү che 

primarily on the color ot the florets and the presence or absence = 
midnerve on the glume and sterile lemma. А onym and 

Of the Axonopus described 30 taxa have been placed in synony”™ 
harg? 
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nt of Axonopus by Agnes 
the genus Paspalum with 
in the genera Digitaria Panicum, Agrostis, and 


the remainder principally 
Erichloa. Three genera were created for it: Cabrera, Lappagopsis, and 


20 have been excluded. Up until the trea 


Chase in 1911 its species were п 


Anastrophus. Thirteen species an which are probably Axono- 


ve been placed among the 


pus but were described in othe : 


species 


cription 
rif ns 


sg 
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PHARMACOLOGICAL STUDIES WITH A DIAMINO 
DICHLOROPHENYL PYRIMIDINE 


by ELISE ANN BRANDENBURGER BROWN * 

bolism has been the aim of many 
v chemotherapeutic agents, because 
is play in cell function and mul- 
as found that many 2,4-diamino- 


acterial growth by antagonizing the func- 
1952). One of these 
was tested A so 


to chlorguanide 


Interference with nucleic acid meta 
investigators who were looking for nev 
of the important roles that nucleic acic 
tiplication. In one such investigation it w 
pyrimidines interfered with b 
acid derivatives (Hitchings et al., 
compounds, 2,4-diamino-5-(4’-chlorophenoxy ) pyrimidine, 
for antimalarial activity after its structural similarity 
had been noted (Falco et al., 1949). It was found to be as active аз 
quinine in the malarial test system. Further study on this grouP of сот” 
pounds showed that 2,4-diaminopyrimidines with a «-monochloropheny 
or dichlorophenyl substitution were the most efficacious antimalarials 
(Russell and Нік hings, 1951). One of these compounds, pyrimethamine, 
із in clinical use as а malarial suppressive. Another compound, 24° 


(^ 4/ -dichlorophenyl) -6-methylpyrimidine (DDMP), рае al- 
amine 410, 


tioning of folic 


diamino-5 
pyrimeth 


most the same degree of antimalarial activity as [P 

moreover, has other properties of pharmacological interest. DDM 

and its 6-ethyl analog have been demonstrated to have antileukemic prop- 
erties against sarcoma 


1952) and oncolytic prop ری‎ es 
These dichlorophenyl ру rimidine derivat 


DDMP has been 
; single doses 
folic deficient 
orum 


erties (Burchenal et al., 
180 (Clarke et al., 1952). 
also have striking properties as antifo 
signs of à folic deficiency 
“y state more рготр 
iency can be alle 


lic compounds. 
in rats even ir 
tly than a 
1 by citrov 
at higher doses 


shown to produce 
and also to produce а deficienc 


diet; the symptoms 01 this defic 


factor (CF) at low levels of the antagonist but 


(Hitchings et al., 1952b). 
The compound, 2,4-diamino-5-\ V4 


viatec 


not 


dichlorophenyl) 
The molar € 


(DDMP), was synthesized and characterized. extinct 
эе mol | 
coefficient of DDMP at pH 1 was determined at several wave -— я 
the ultraviolet region. These values were 11,238 at 250 mu, 5,4 ed 
The ratios д! op 


and 7,411 at 280 mu. 


letermined also. 


260 ти, 7,947 at 275 mu, 
at different w avelengths were d 


densities 
Chromatography of the synthetic product added confirm Aceto 
purity. Whatman #1 paper was used for all systems. In an ore 
a . 4 a-w 
water system the К, of DDMP was 0.88; in butanol ammonia 
20 
y aferred October, > 
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R: was 1.0; and in butanol-ethanol-water the К, was 0.87. The same К, 
values were found with a sample of DDMP supplied to us by Dr. George 
ч 


Hitch ngs of Burroughs Welcome Research Laboratory who originally 


synthesized this co nd (Russell and Hitchings, 1951 


Toxicity studies with DDMP indicated that the lethal dose for female 
DBA/2 mice is sharply defined at 38 mg. per kg. Doses of 35 mg. per 


ılsions. If animals recovered from 


kg. were acutely toxic and le 


the convulsions tl ev lived for several weeks. but 10 per cent then even- 


tually died The administration of the compound in smaller amounts, 
25 to 35 mg. per kg. for each of 2 or 3 doses, res ılted in delayed fatalities 
within a few days but no convulsions. The dosage regime used in the 
in vivo incorporation experiments, i.e., five doses of 5 mg. per kg. Ие 
at twelve hour intervals, gave no symptoms of either acute or delayed 
toxicity - " 

It has ! een shown that ertain purine an 11025 such as 6-mercapto- 
Purine interfere with tl poration of nucleic acid precursors 
(Skipper, 1953 Experiments were therefore initiated to determine if 
DDM P might act as antagonist against the incorporation into nucleic 


“ids of the known pyrimidine precursor, urciaous ІССІПК acid (l SA) 


(An erson ef à 
In vivo in › u performed with female DBA/2 
Mice injected with C*-USA and DDMP or with C*-USA alone. USA 


into five equal 


ition studies were 


f 150 mg. per kg. divided 


doses given at twelve-hour interval The total dosage of DDMP was 
і at the same time as the 
nt alcohol solution, pH 6. 


livers, spleens, and 


| п! were К } erv dis 
one ma were ref f fri imme ately in drv ice 
and .ı x^ 

E B » t t trom tne portal vein and oxalated. The 
t } А T 
Method of Н ^| wae used to extract the polynucleotides 
tr + | d г - 
lan the tissues t te. them into PNA and DNA with 


the pyrim- 


W ashington University 


I 18 The George 


ctivities of the isolated pyrimidine 
The results of this com- 
r of PNA pyrimidines in 
ncorporation of 


as made of the specific a 


Comparison w 
and spleen nucleic acids. 


bases from liver 
ed that USA was a good precurso 
and that there was only a small amount of i 
Only one third as much USA was incorporated into 
r PNA; the amounts incorporated into the DNA 
The incorporation into DNA and 
administration ot 
incorpora- 
and one- 


parison show 
both tissues, 
USA into DNA. 
spleen PNA as into live 
of the two tissues was 
into spleen PNA was not 
DDMP. However, the administr 
tion of USA into liver PNA pyrimidines to 
half times. of the uracil was incre 


per micromole 


equivalent. 
affected by simultaneous 
ation of DDMP caused the 
be increased two 
ased to 449 cpm 


of 165 cpm per micromole- 


The specific activity 
‘fic activity 


a control value 


compared with 
and increased in spec 


a similar degree, 


267 cpm per micromole. ; 
in incorporation of USA into 


Cytosine was affected to 
er micromole to 
lanation for the increase 
that the level of precursor int 
To test this hypothesis, 
USA alone at 


from 101 cpm p 

One possible exp 
liver PNA pyrimidines was 
to urinary retention. 


he animals WS 


two grou 
a level of 30 


ps ot 


elevated due 


three female DBA/2 mice were injected with e 
mg. per kg. and an additional two groups of three mice were injecte 
with the same amount of USA plus DDMP in à dose of 5 ME: per kg. 

excreted in the 


Comparison was made ot the amounts ot radioactivity 
LI 
and no difference was detected. 


first twenty-four hours 
that urinary retention Was not the explanation tor the increase 1n 
poration ot USA, 4 

ion of folic acid derivati” 


resent no know n funct 


the fact that DDMP 
le that blockag 
in the chi 


Although there 1s at P 
pyrimidines, 


folic acid made it conceivab 


function of folic acid might have 
more USA into pyrimidine biosynthesis. In 

whether DDMP, as given in the incorporation experiment, was 
an antifolic, liver sam yes from mice injected with 


animals were prepared for citrovorum fac 


as before; one 


in the biosynthesis ot 


to antagonize 
resulted 


known 
an 


ing as 
tor assay. 


trom control 
DBA/2 mice were used, 
another group was injected буе times 


mg. per kg. 9! DDMP. Liver samples were 
2). The analyses for 


method ot Chang (1953 
microbiologically with citrovorum 
very graciously for Dr. Milton 
The values obtained tor CF were 9. tero” 
ed mice anc Р 
Individua м 
did not differ signific 
DDMP did not 
һе utiliz 


group serve 
at twelve hour interva $ ge 
prepared for assay 

citrovorum factor we 
(8081 ); they 


made Leuconostoc 


performed 
National Heart Institute. 
gm. of liver 
grams per gm. Of liver for the t 
variation, but the two groups 


led that this level of 
have been upor 


us by 


micrograms per for the untreat 


reated mice. 
considerable 
From this 1t was concluc 
antifolic effect or that the effect must 


ation 9 


mes derived from CF, rather 


than upon the level of CF, or of any folic derivatives converted to CF by 


s ап 


In а further effort to determine whether DDMP per se wa 


st of some form of folic acid, some im vıtro studies were initiated 
syste known to rt re tetrahydrofolic acid and also pyridoxal 
te for the conversion of formaldehyde and glycine to serine. An 
other pyrin e de tive, 2-methyl-t nino-<-hydroxymethylpyrimidine, 
has been wn t : tagonist of рут te ikino and 
Koike, 1954 the ont of the serine-f gs for Боб 
cofactor le it possible that antagonism of either foli acid or pyridoxal 


by DDMP n ht be detected Examination of the ettects of DDMP on 
this system still need further st No effects of DDMP upon this 


System have een ї А either when it was added to the system in vitro 
or when the syste was 1 ed fror vers of animals which had 
Teceiv five es of s mg. per kg. of DDMP in vivo. However, 
optimum tions for V Р | tion. The activity of 
the extracts varied widely from one preparation to another. Tris bufter, 
wi vas e е af ¢ е nts ved п poore on 
Version than did vlel e buffer, and this was app ırently due to 
Inhih;, e ' í ЧЫ а د‎ bisher yncentration produ: ed stil 
Ereater inl tior Glvcvlglvcine. however ld not be used because 
it 'rter« with the separation t serine and gly ne on the Dowex so 


cts of DDMP 
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EXPLORATION OF A 
DUCING IRREVERSIBLE 
LY ANESTHETIZED 
{ATIC BLOOD 
AND BLOOD 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
STANDARD METHOD FOR IN 
HEMORRHAGIC SHOCK IN LOCAL 

DOGS EMPLOYING A NEW AUTON 

PRESSURE STABILIZING DEVICE 

RESERVOIR 
by ALBERT EINHEBER * 


various forms O 
cent) 


f trauma 
in the 
ive 


h often develops atter 
duction (30-40 per 
is delayed a progress 
to or recurs after 
of treat- 


y inves- 


The shock state whic 
initiated by 
blood volume. 
supervene which 


is usually a significant re 
effective circulating If therapy 
circulatory failure 
transfusion and 
he fatal “irreversible” stage 01 5 
of prompt 


is retractory 
available forms 
hock. While man 
and adequate trans- 
physiological dis- 
established un- 
of mass 


may 
adequate or other currently 
ment. This is t 
tigations have shown the life-saving value 
(s) and time of onset of the 


the primary cause 
shock have thus fat not been 


fusion, 
reversible 


turbances in ir 
equivocally. In the event of atomic wartare, the treatment 
casualties may be unavoidably delayed, and irreversible shock may be- 
а very important clinical problem. 
is to establish 


come 

The prime objective 
standard method for inducing 
could be employed to 
assay measures 


investigation Wi 
norrhagic 
logical mech: 


of the present 
irreversible her 
pathophy sio 


study the 
combatting th 


which 


involved, and to and agents tor 


shock is meant t 


hemorrhagic 
oligemic 


biected to atraumatic 
reinfusion of 
decline їп arterial E — 

г. defin tion 


By irreversible 
exists after a dog Is su 
intensity that the 


duration and 
a progressive 


benefit only since 
ath some time 
blood alone to 
onal and effective 


porary 
which results in de 
denotes the failure оі 
possibility that other ratı 


after reinfusion. 
prevent death, ! 
life-saving 


found. 

Two basic blee 
at the standardization 01 
a procedure W 
failure (CRF) or surviving 
ithdrawn blood. One ot these t 
1 of blood, based on 


been € 


gener ally 
remorrhagic * 


ding techniques have 
a suitable 
hich does not resu 


irreversible I | 
cedure, іе, It in animals dying -hout 
cardiorespiratory vith or WM а 
placement ot the w 


the re 
a fixed proportior 


the withdrawal of 
The George Washington 
n charge of reses! 
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the predetermine d vol regardless of the hypotensive level 
ttained This technique has genet illy failed to produce a reliable shock 
+} N ы. “атаў й : 
metho ›есаш е of the mark ۷ ity in the dogs ability to com- 
MESS к wc 
pensate for blood loss and the variations in the ratio oi blood volume to 


body weight. The second technique has met with considerably greater 


involves the withdrawal of blood until the mean arterial 


pressure has been reduced to some arbitrary level, ma ntaining this level 


тог some crit | time by withdrawals or intusions ot blood as may be 
necessary, and then reinfusing all the shed blood. The bleeding volume 
required to reach arm ntain the des level of hypotension is 


obviously not fixed by the investigator, but by various factors residing in 


the individual animal 
e which have had the 


greatest use are the Wiggers and Fine methods. For use in our labora- 


E 2 etho ppeared to be the simplest and best of the two, 
Since: only one level of І зар ion із employed; the de- 
Sired hypotensive level is 1 ntained by an е! vated open glass reservoir 
(Lamson bottle) connected to an art nstead of manually by syringe; 


and general anesthesia, a complicating factor in shock studies, is not 
employed. 

„ Furthermore, since the duration as well as the degree of hypotension 
Is import int 1 t ` 7 n nt £ a <} k state rreversible to the 


rey la етеп? of the s! Kia ^ mportant t« hai suitable endpoint 


tor reinfu r the shed The Fine n „од ар red to provide an 
REO баб table. since it was heralded by some 
Physio] p response n the part of the indi* і 1 er than being 
Dased on a fixed duratior er sure to hyp This endpoint 
curs when eparinize 1 љан after hav ng been from a femoral 
а to a mean arterial pressure of 30 mm.Hg by means ої а Lamson 
Ottle, have spontaneously taken back 40 per cent of the п aximum bleed- 


ing vol 


re; ч 
infused + th t 


ır 60 per cent ot 


MBV is 


he hemorrhagic shock results in over 80 


Per cen : г à 
r ıt of the animals s re ed with certainty when the post- 
eir f ie post- 
А lusion mean ırterial pressure of the dog has spont sneously declined 
о бо mm H E | 

р: + 

Ё > І І I } | et əd ated 

: à I borator vit the пе 5 к metnod ¿ 

t е toll 


EE. a г : ved by others, has no provision for 
) Sting the inging levels of blood in the elevated 


ie interchange ot 


г. Consequently, a constant 
ounterpre re of 20 mm. Hg is not maintained during 


ча to-infusis 1 «ha nne major effect of hemorrhage 


W ashington Univers 


> The George 
is neither 
acceptably 
analysis of 
lood which 
]ways 


sired level of hypotension, 
experiment nor 
Moreover, 


gulated, viz., the de 
control in a 
nt to the next. 
height of the column of b 
to support actually а 


that is to be re 
accurate 
one experime 


susceptible to given 
reproducible from 
thod showed that the 
arterial pressure was 
(30 mm.Hg). 

ded in taking up 40 Per cent of the 
CRF prior to that event which 
о the deat 


recent pur 


the Fine me 
the animal’s mean 
1 the desired 40.0 cm. 
some animals succee 
d suddenly go into 
y termination of th 
anticipated on the 


exceedec 
2. Although 
МВУ, others woul 
d the untimel 
This was not 
method by Fine and co-workers. à 
1 before 40 per cent uptake of the MBV, ıt 
employed by did not permit the 
a rapid but controlled rate whic 
bsequently demonstrate 
Moreover, the 
r in order 


xperiment due t 


ee 
basis of the 


threatene 
of the animal. 
lished reports of the 

3, When CRF supervenec 
found that the apparatus as 
shed blood at 
iscitation and to su 


had been induced. 
le to anothe 


was Fine 
prompt reinft 
would be necessary 
whether irreversibility to trar 
necessity the 
to filter it throug 
undue handling 0! the 

A thorough considera 
aims led us 
lop a technique for 


selec ted level ot 


ision of the 
to effect resi 
asfusion 
blood from one bott 
laying feature and appeared 
possible damage ot the eryt 
1 of our expe 
follows: (1 


morrhage an 


a 5 


to involve 


of transferring 
hrocytes- 


h gauze was а de 
blood with the 
tion of previo 
our immediate 


us methods an rimenta 
objectives as 
accomplishing both he 
‚ (2) determine 


potension si 
level о! hemorrhage hypotens! 
animals dying 


to formulate 
deve reproducibly 
a pre hemorrhagic hy 
able combination ot exposure period and 
which would result in à consistently large 


aíter reinfusion of the 


shock; and (3) establish 


it develops 


percentage ot > 
shed blood, іе, dying 01 irreversible hemorrhagl“ 
the clinical picture of irreversible hemorrhage 
under our conditions by making incidental observa" 

hat wou 


period 


shock as 
experimental 


and its mode о! operation 


tions and measurements during the 
minimally interfere with the former objectives. | of 
To reproducibly accomplish bleeding and à pre-selected leve are 
hemorrhagic hypotension, a new apparatus whose chiet omponents к t 
an automatic fluid level control and a unique blood reservoir агтапре еа 
1, tested, and successfully employed in our Jaboratory: d 
are present? 
e of the 


has been devise 
full description of the apparatus 
іп the dissertation. This apparatus, 
bleeding volume (which it graphic 
maintains the top level of a 
rial bleed-out site 
tip of the bleed-out 


irrespective of the mag 
ally records) rately 
column ot 
(the zero 


cannula, 


acct 
fluid at a pre- 
level is the 
the column ot 
arterial pre 


set 
abdomin! 
¢ ful 


sure 


matically 
above the intraarte 


aorta). Here, at the 
exerts а hydrostatic pressure counter to the dog $ mean i log wi 
1 quet : - 
which opposes hemorrhage and supports auto-infusion by 1220 
to the time that the investik 
| the 


onset ot hemorrhage £^ 
'The dog docs * 


equal force trom the 
chooses to reinfuse the remainder 01 shed blood. 


niform” pre-selected 


level of hemorrhagic hypotension as 10 as the animal is able to main 
tain it by spontaneous hemorrhage into and sei transfusion from the 


reservoir 
| : (1) a polyvinyl 


Several additional vantages of this 
) he enilec 

piast bag, part ot se stem, serves as the reservoir for the collec 
tion and temporary storage of bi which minimizes bacterial contamina- 


І +} { 
because all the ѕиггасеѕ 


exposed to к ге non-wettable ») reinfusion can be promptly 
initiate d the bloo ter м t is reintused at a con 
ind N the temperature of tl she Ti! € regulated 
Equippe with « tus м would impose a f | 
dyn { the y Mer т to the 
reinf А Y gree of objectivity and 
repr V the ect ects of 1 re that was hereto- 
fore unatt Е р „2 ; es we endeavored to deter 
ea table inat f re ре d level of oligemic 
ypotensior y \ ‘ W t 1 І tory Stat in a 
cor * ' . f 4 $ etr tory to the 
reir + 
і рагі th effective I ¢ exnosure which we wert 
ry t | “ле { of exposure У | we 
t te st s, but rather 
опе y " q tory stat < гей у 
extent . «вету н А measure 
be} i ss E 4 
е! } Р . b ^ e fact S ta 
m 
ы, \ t f t W tl res 
latte ( s { ev at res se than had been 
Pre 
Since \ { н | > с te reservoir tech- 
nique, that in "M up. so per. control the МВУ 


| 
tentatively 


The George Washington U niversity 


P) equivalent to either 25 
and IV), 35 mm. Hg 
he auto- 


against а hydrostatic counter-pressure (HC 


mm. Hg (Group D, 30 mm. Hg (Groups П 
(Groups III and V), or 40 mm. Hg (Group V1) employing t 


matic blood pressure stabilizing device. 
Depending on the particular series, 


and take up freely at the pre-selected hypost 


remaining in the reservoir not reinfused until either one or the 
1) cardiores! 


dogs were permitted to bleed out 


atic level and the shed blood 
other 0 
piratory 


the following critical events ( endpoints) occurred: ( 

failure (CRF) regardless of the percentage of the maximum bleeding 

volume (MBV) spontaneously taken back by the dog to that time 
ake of the MBV or 


II, and 111); and (2) 40 per cent upt 


ccurred before 40 per cent uptake of the MBV was reached 


(Groups I, 
CRF if it o 
(Groups IV, V, and VI). 

Twelve to 18 hours prior to experimentation, the dogs wer 
Approximately two hours before hemorrhage, the « 
of morphine (2 mg. kg. B.W., i.m.) and w 
сет to assist bow el and bladder evacuat 
on a table in supine position. Under loc? 
or purposes of hemorrhage 
n minutes prior to hem- 
Hemorrhage 


e allowed 
jogs were 
ете exel- 


water only. 
ion. 


given a sedative dose 
cised about 30 minutes there: 
The dogs were loosely tied 
a femoral artery was € 
easurement. 


annulated f 

Five to te 
g. B.W. of heparin, iv. 
shod hemostat situated on the 
the femoral arterial cannula to the plastic bag 


d at the pre-selected endpoint for terminat- 
as described, the shed blood re 
al of five minutes. 
atory rate, 
de. 


anesthesia, 
and arterial pressure m 
dogs were given 2 mg. k 


orrhage, the 
lamping à rubber 


was instituted by unc 
bleed-out tube connecting 
reservoir. When à dog arrive 
ing the period of oligemic hypotension, 
maining in the reservoir W ed in a timed interv 

Continuous measurements of arterial pressure, respir 
rate (ECG), and bleed-out and uptake volumes were ma 
hematocrit and rectal temperatures were taken. Plasma (T 
blood (T-1824 and hematocrit) volume determinations were made 
hemorrhage and after reinfusion. Autopsies were perfort 
and histologic al examination. 

These incidental measurements and 


interfere with objective, 
picture of irreversible hemorrhagic shock unde 


as return 


which would min“ 
to establish the 
rimenta 


observations, 


were made 
r our ex 


- -p's of 
sorrhaged against HCP 


up 40 per 


: : jor 
{ the animals PP 
ta reliable 


MBV is not à > 
4 of oligemic hypt 


imally our prime 


clinical 
conditions. 

Only 28 (48 per cent) 
either 30, 35, or 40 mm. 
MBV, since CRF supervened in th 
Therefore, 40 per cent upt 
erminate the induced 
ainder of the shed blood. ¢ the 
at took up 4° per cent a 
ent of the ге ing 


of the 58 dogs hen 
Hg succeeded in taking 
e remainder © 
that event. ake of the 
endpoint for planning to ! perio 
tension by restoring the rem 

However, 95 per cent of the animals th 


МВУ, and benefited temporarily by the replacem 


$ er E the animals that reached 
it t the MBV. Sixty-one per cent of the 


nals survived 


ateei The demonstration that a large percentage of the animals 
_ ove ж EY n at CRI ibsequently die of shock has 

ly . і \ the shock procedure Consequently, 
red endpoint of 40 


Per cent uptake of the MBV. alt! h it is not a desirable or invariably 


І } тҮ le wu >f he 
venes | r to 40 per cent uptake n thus far only De de when the 


yf the animals per- 


The analvsis of the comparative performances of the a 
Mitted ta hemorr! ‘ »aimeb d h of the H( P's en pl ved s ggests that 
inder our experimental nditions and emploving our automat blood 
pres ure stabilizine de : the nditions of hemor І age most suitable 

; - 4 1 

OT ir ne a state of irreversible hemi rrh с shock іп mongre dogs 

ar | 1 ; i leread hvdr tati 
€ hemorrhage »2inct nd маке fron nre-sele 1 hydrostatic 
VOunter-pre re of 3€ п He 1 an endpoint for terminating oligemi 
"?Potension { у ner ent take of t max m hleeding volume or 
"Ardioresy ratorv f r T hever ге first 5 jected to these con 
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f f í Larry ge, size n 
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5 ON VISCERO-VISCERAL REFLEXES 


3ORDON HIE BERT? 


(1) the existence of in- 


(2) the 


| STUDIE 
by TALMAGE ( 


investigate 


designed to 
tory reflexes and 


intestino-respira 
system activity upon 
lucible reflex changes 
and depth in res 
Tests were 
a peripheral nerve 
experiments 
reflexes T€ 
activity 
aters. 


{ 
These studies were 


| ardiovascular 
HE influence of the central nervous 
First, attempts were made to establish repro 

heart rate, blood pressure, ? 

chemical, mechanical, thermal, and el 
тей tetanic 


| 
| made ot the effects of prolor 
and response of these reflexes. 


testino-c and 


und respiratory rate 
ectrical stimuli. 
stimulation of 

Finally, 
he visceral 
mediated by 


threshold 
d in order to test 
sulting from the peripheral nerve 

ed in the spinal cord, medulla oblongata, oF supra collicular ce! 
5 barbiturate-anesthetized cats during 

heart rate, an 

1 to expose the 
1 stretch, pressure 


(0.01 per cent an 
1 0.004 
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if alterations in t 
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stimulation were 

| induc 
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continuous 
and depth. 
the intestine. 
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The stimuli comprise 
C.), adrenal extract 
cent, 0.001 


also made with po 
of stimuli of 
tor quantitati 


which there was lood pressure, 
respiratory rate pertormec 
jejunal portion of 
current, heat (45° 
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ıl tests were 
strengths 


choice 
always applied 
ior to and following 
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for the peripheral-ner'e 
„nt time per 


| following 
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electric 
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electricity 
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stimulation was 
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e stimulation given 
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nerv 
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the central nervous 
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lycemia induce 
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ation induced 
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stimulation in system, 

d been either 
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sense that stimi nlied to it gives rise to re ve changes in blood 
pressure and re tory rate epth. Heart rate changes not 

sociated with the transient vasomotor changes, nor was heart rate 
aftecte y the intest st tion cating that under the conditions 
of the experiments t es evok were served by the sympathetic 
ilerent outhow 

2. The de ite st W excite the receptor organs to 
elicit these reflexes inclu stret pressure, heat, and electric current 
ip] to the outer surf of the test г nal extract and 
met e whe pore tn the intestir wall. Since the former 
stim I te t effects thr у the serosa. but the 
Cluded that ti eceptor з ervate e within the intestinal 

1 The testis " ot reflex was t most Tt | ndex ot 
Intestinal sensitivity The testir espiratorv І vhile seemingly 
very sensitive, were not te re e nor always identifiable 

4. Quantitat „f the vasomot responses to a standardized strength 


gents dif- 
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the influence of the somatic nerve activity was not induced 


suggesting that 
within the spinal cord. 


e stimulation applied after decerebration at the level 


1 did not produce apparent alterations in the interna 
produced in the CNS-intact animals. This 
га] nerve input was not upon the 


9. Peripheral nerv 
of the midbrain agair 
reflexes comparable to those 
indicated that the effect of the periphe 


x connections in the bulbar area. 
mia induced by insulin administration 


he viscero-visceral reflexes which were tes 
f reflexive responses among animals was 
extent a function of the blood sugar level. There was no apparent 
ation in the internal reflexes as a result of prolonged peripheral nerve 
the hypoglycemic animals. Since hypoglycemia, 
known to gradually obviate 
be relatively func 
flexes is attributed ® 
Itered the reflexive 
n applied in 
d pro 
ctions 


depressed the 


ted. The 
to some 


refle 

10. Hypoglyce 
responsiveness of t 
degree of depression 0 


stimulation in 
extent produced in these animals, is 
activity, these animals were considered to 
decorticated and the depression of the internal re 
this. The fact that the peripheral nerve stimulation a 
n it was applied in CNS-intact, but not whe 
depressed animals, suggested that the intensive AN 


responses whe 
ffected its influence upon visceral геа 


the cortically 
longed somatic nerv 
at the cortical level. 


e activity € 


LEO 5. ROW] CITIZEN OF THE AMERICAS 
GUSTAV ADOLPH SALLAS * 
INTRODUCTION 


ever since Suetonius 
irst Century of the 
fail al 

failed to alter 


Students of history have been 


wrote the Lives of the Т: 


1 ; 
analysis à 


substantially the nature of the 
man's life can be ccurately и ‘rms of performance 
projected against ymposite | “іку and environment. 


in sufficient detail 


Unfortunately, the necessary d: 


n individual personality. The result, 
picture heavily depend- 


subject’s contemporaries and unduly 


ions. 
nt study by the lack of docu- 


tive years, and by his per- 


б 1 r 1 T 
This problem is compounded in the prese 
mentary evidence concerning | 


Sonal reticence 
| | TU 
| of endeavor, Rowe con- 


Even in his chosen and de rly beloved fi 


imself under an organiza- 
ere Leo Rowe 


trived to be so impersonal as to 5 bmerge 
tion and a cause millions in the Western 
Was the Pan American Union the Pan American Union was Leo 


v 
Rowe Го the analvst viewing the story obiectively 


it is sometimes 


diff ^1 = . 
lificult to distinguish between the two, and no amount of focusing can 
Succeed in drawing a clear image of one without showing vestiges ot 


Under the « metances it must be clearly state that this is à 
ohv of Leo Rowe, not the history of Pan Americanism. If at 

чыз a seems to fade away and that of the move- 

ers ve ie hat te ae Rowe woul ve У it. At least, a 

ners servatio nd the present геѕеат ive led to that 

Onclus n с : = n the perspective of time ( in a man 
Bine hie true асасы emot has been made to effect а thorough 
Valuation af the è Until the { І у t of history 15 rendered, 
m of t ihe Р iiis reelves to accurate expositions of 
‘acts wit the Ба et 1 requir r cle А resentation. 


Wh Y а” 
Vher | Dece er 5 6, t. unimpressive man was killed by 


< n Washington, D. Сее 


h 


lemor , 
ra { « eahle proportions was reg stered throug! 


ee 


gton University 
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out the Western Hemisphere. Governments as well as private organiza- 

tions and individuals from all walks of life hastened to publicly express 
fail to keep pace: Within 


alistic sentiment did not 
rning the deceased had ap- 


their sorrow, and journ 


the next few days eulogistic editorials conce 
peared in a string of major newspapers extending from New York t0 
Many ventured to express the hope that some day his 
¿ Pan 


Buenos Aires. 
indefatigable efforts for forty-five years, on behalf of the cause 0 
Americanism, would be made a matter of historical record. 

This hemisphere-wide mourning accom death of Leo Rowe 
ther fitting and proper. If the ideal was 
he was that one, al agree” 
North or South, ever la and 


panying the 
Good Neighbor 


and there is gener 


was altoge 
bored so long 


symbolized by any one man, 
ment that no other American, 
so consistently on behalf of Pan Americanism. 


Leo Stanton Rowe begins in McGre 
1871, the son of a German-Jewish immigrant 


ht to Philadelphia at the age 0 
ty scholarship to 


onomy of the 
; such masters 
the politica 


gor, Iowa, where he 


The story of 
was born on September 17, 
of very modest means. He was broug 
three, and there attended public schools 
the recently founded Wharton School оі 

At Wharton he was exposed te 


University of Pennsylvania. 
as Edmund James and Simon Patten, 


h McMaster, the historian. U 
the University aW 


and earned a ci 
Finance and Ec 


of American pedagogy 
and John Bac 


economists, 
lor of Philosophy in 1590, 


tion as a Bache 
p to study in Europe. 


fellowshi 
record ot Leo Rov 


The academic 
whose relative st 
his class, 
ven to levity, 


ve shows him to 


anding among his classma 
both in high school and college, 
and endowed with a good de 


tes was high. 
describe 


young man, 
al of pet 


viving members о! 
as studious, little gi 
spicacity. 
art of his requirements for the degree 0 
at the University of Halle, Germany, in 
tion in German on the municip 
direction of the famed German € 
he traveled through Austria, Italy, 
summer of 1893, when he Y 
employed by the Un 
| Government at Wharton. 
| the degree 2 


( Doctor of Philosophy: 


d e 
October 1892, he w = 
al finances of Berlin 
conomist . ohannes 
Switzerlan , 


eturned to 
0 


As р 
earned 
an interesting disserta 
and Paris, under the 
Thereupon, 
and France until the end of the 


Philadelphia. He was then promptly 
r in Municipa 


Conrad. 
iversity 


Pennsylvania as an instructo 
In addition to teaching, Rowe studied law and received tn er 
Bachelor of Laws in 1896 from the University of Pennsylvania: Hew 
only twenty-four years of age at that time, but he was already eh 
regarded in scholarly circles. He had been elected to the Council ад 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, was W riting vit 
for various technical publications in the United States and Europe . a 
authorities in the field of munici? 


was considered one of the foremost 


adm 


one field e was already 
Shortly before the outbreak of the Spanish American War, he was 


tional course at Wharton; a course in Inter- 


1ssi1gme« to Vt in 
1 
national Law Here he concentr on the ical aspects of the 
hil nre ing 
maior question of the y the A n situat 1 as while preparing 


| lect hv the fact that there was not, in 


these lectures t it e was impresscu vy 4 з i 


this соі one single f 
Rowe felt that such a deficiency should be corrected. 
nan Le б ores 
But before he could do anything in this connection, the йг! great 
bet d d g 
tunit і rive l | the occupation of Puerto Rico 
opf lity ‹ 5 t t ition ч 
by the United States ї с was fi t he island was governed 
с яя umulated over a period of centuries. 
a tangle ео nn 
І to what laws s 1 be in effect on the island. 
ne est n soot Se $ V V 
I tł tuatior Act of Congress of 1900, known as the 
о remedy this sit і of g 


о remedy this situation, а mission of United States citizens 
Foraker Act provided for 1 Mixed Comn — of Ui x E: У 


Репп- 


Puerto 


follow - 


tat 4 enter new era in 
Convinced that nce the Т t S es was 
its relat wie a Да vt 1 
from t! T п * wat f essarv to tr T 
su obler with + $ ssme 


Nations to t І fe States r y$ of 
he shoul tt vt $ 
imme ate " +} t «sen 
1 ( Р 
Н n l and a strative 
: Бъ 
— Т international law 
Question n ent to ( а Puert R { 5 iternat К 1 


Puerto 


tin America and 


"5$ people, Row en ar ” stom of traveling to Mexico every 


imme; make »h. on-the-sy оду of that country's political 
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actice until 1912. Meanwhile, he wrote 
Пу that he soon became 
n in the 


He continued this pr 
on Latin America so consistently and successfu 
widely known to the Latin Americans as their foremost champio 
United States. And his fame in this country spread rapidly too. 
President Theodore Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
ainted with Rowe's work, and when they came to select 

he Third International Conference of American States 
aneiro in 1906, they placed his name on the list. 

azil, Rowe obtained a leave of eighteen months 
from the University to pursue research in South America for the course 
on Latin America which he had been preparing for several years. 
At the Rio Conference he was elected Chairman of a committee charged 
with the reorganization of the Pan American Union. This body had been 
established in Washington in 1890, as the permanent organization of the 


ion of the American Republics, the association of Amer- 
n Conference 


institutions. 


were well acqu 
the delegation to t 
to be held in Rio de J 
Before he sailed for Br 


International Un 


ican nations created by the First International America 
which assembled in the capital of the United States that year. Although 
] little to alter the 


at the Rio Conference in 1906 dic 
the Pan American Union, it did enlarge the scope 


d for the establishment of a permanent 
ach member country of the Union, 
and the Union. Upon 
pointed to the 


Rowe’s committee 
basic organization of 
of its activities. It 
commission in the F 


also provide 
oreign Office of e 
liaison unit between each government 
United States a year later, Rowe was ар 
1 by the Department of State pursuant to this resolu- 
rican Committee of the United States. And while 


; - е : . : ican 
serving with this group he came to the realization that the Pan Auen 
Union was the ideal temple from % hich to propagate the doctrine of ho 
e f А pun UR Ini 15 
American solidarity. Thereupon he made the Pan American Union 


ultimate goal. 

After the Rio assembly 
South America. He visited Southern Brazil, 
and Panama, gathering material and giving lectur 
and cultural institutions as he went along. And e 
promised the Latin Americans that he would make ac 
to his countrymen understanding, mutual respect, and coo 


to serve as a 
his return to the 
commission created 
tion, the Pan Ame 


over uring 


Argentina, Chile, Рег 
es in various universities 
e spoke he 
hing 
ards 


adjourned, Rowe spent a year to 


verywhere h 
areer of preac 
peration tow 


А : -ourse 
ally felt ready to teach а cour? 
al Govern” 


He called it "Constitution ‘ 
"and it was 


the nations of I 

When he returnec 
nt Latin American politics. 
Constitutional Guarantees in 
in the fall of 1908. Here again he was 1 


litical science course entirely devoted р 
. . . . , L H 1 
an institution of higher learning Y 


in curre 
ments and 
inaugurated 
was the first po 
Latin America ever given in 
United States. 

In addition, he continue 


" ° . E with 
d to fight tor inter- American good will 
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all the weapons at his command Manuscripts for books and magazine 
rticles began to flow out of his office with great regularity. He soon 
be e a national figure int United States, so that it was not surpris 


lom іп 1908, editorials and 


ing to see, within one m« ı picked at т 

articles about him in such new e Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
Republican; the Hot Springs, ews; and the Atlanta, Georgia, 
Constitution. And as his standing grew, the United States Government 
beg in to utilize his services more an nore He was appointed to the 


United States-Panama Joint Claims Commission in 1913, was sent on 


and served as 


the United States Section of the n-Mexican Joint 
in 1916 
Then the United States entered the First World War, and the result 
iw economic disk tion Latin Amer early throttled the economies 
of some of our southern neighbors. President Wilson and his Secretary 


of the Treasury, William Gibbs McAdo: worked out a plan to h 
Latin American + the emergency. Wilson summoned 


І vernments meet t 
Rowe to Washington, appointed him Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


г 
4 sted } 
ind pl ed h in гое ot that As 0 be expected, nis 
prestige in the otl American Republics continued to grow. After the 
| ) і 1 Chief of the 
W his transfer to the Department of State in 1919 аз ner ої Ч 


Division of Latin American Affairs, met with a favorable reception 


At this juncture the Director General of the Pan American Union, 
ıs well as in Wash- 


John Barrett, resigned s post In Lat a 

- ^ › аф" 
ington, it was considered a foregone conclusion that Rowe was in line tor 
the post But there was st І one more hurdle. The Director (seneral 
of the Pan American Union is chosen by the Governing Board of that 


State ot the 


The George Washington University 


on behalf of the cause for 
down the tempo of his 
On the contrary, 
redoubled 
ace 


assiduously 
slow ing 
is ambition. 
Union than he 
a feverish P 
1, preaching 
d articles, 


he had been laboring 
had no intention Of 
ause he had achieved h 
ken over the Pan American 
he next twenty six years maintained 
affairs of the Union on an even kee 
1uous round of speeches and printe 
ional Conferences of American States ап 

in one capacity or another. 
ruffed feelings» 
rest of peace in 
acation 


Although 
twenty years, he 
vities simply bec 


acti 
no sooner had he ta 
his efforts, and for t 
day and night keeping the 
Pan Americanism in а contir 
and attending all the Internat 
many technical Pan American 
Moreover, he stood 
econcile divergent points of view- 
And his idea of relaxing in his spare 
Latin America, which he 


conferences, 
ady to mediate, to assuage 
-all in the inte 
time or on à V 
did for many years at 


always re 


and to т 
the Americas. 


was to conduct courses on 
the Georgetown University as well as at the Williamstown Institute 9! 


Politics. Still, he found time to visit every Latin American country 45 an 
unofficial ambassador of good will, visits which all observers agree had 
e effect in bringing about the rapprochement essential to 
That the Latin Americans appreciated his 


an immeasurabl 
ber of honors and decorations they be- 


Pan American 

efforts is evide 

stowed upon him. 
Leo Rowe was neve 


solidarity. 
nced by the num 
r the leading an American- 
ism, and seldom held the center of the stage, but he was ither 1n 
the wings helping to stage the production or in the prompter's pit ready 
to offer aid whenever needed. And the record shows that his 
as of sizable proportions. Shortly after his taking office, the U nion 
Republics entered into what is undoubtedly 
different arr 
resulting f cirst World Я 
| through Latin / і 

] Neighbor Policy. 
intain the J 


actor in the drama of P 


tion У 
of the American 
difficult period of its existence. 

the world's political chessboard, 
of anti-United States feeling spreac 
advent of the Good 
important thing was to ma 
rom political aspects W hich ) 
a cultural Pan Americanism had to be ps 
an Republics we 
litical union. 4 
The Latin Americans ha 

in the Caribbean we 


wave 
was to last until the 
of this development the 
as Rowe saw it, free 1 
In sum, 
as the Americ 
mbership in a po 
mplished first. 


and, 
about its collapse. 
alive until such a time 
the full responsibility of me 

A great deal had to be acco 
to realize that the actions the United States took 


motivated purely by the law of self-preservation; that no c n 
or would have taken à 1 
desig? 


power on the face of the earth. could 
course; and that іп reality the United States had no permanent seat 
on their territory. The United States, оп the other hand, м cs, 10 
{ its we? er neigndo™ 
before 1t$ weak and 


аг customs | 


ts display of power 
fect а Er " 


g of what seeme« 
and, 


ration in i 
andin 
‚atin Americans, 


| the very pec 


to use mode 
above all, to € 


acquire an underst 
institutions of the І 
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unilateral instrument of 


transform 

ЧЫР" h 
United declaration of prin- 
The respons American Continent had 
taken out country exclusively and 
made the responsibil 


ie DI he satisfaction of helping to 
And that is pre e sa ping 


tional Conference of Amer- 


lish. Т А 
accompiishn, beginn at 


ican States in Montev ar was declared on suspicion 

tte 7ТЕ а 
and mistrust in the Ame ending with the Act 
solidarity was written 


puitepe« 


sly on the pages of 


ON THE METABOLISM OF CYSTEAMINE 


by RICHARD ANTHONY SALVADOR * 


been focused on 


| 

| ; : 

i1 For a number of reasons, much interest has recently 

| the metabolism of cysteamine. As the terminal and active portion of the 
amine is not only a normal body constituent 


coenzyme А molecule, cyste 
abolism (Baddiley and 


| but occupies а unique position in intermediary met 
| Thain, 1951; Novelli, Schmitz and Kaplan, 1954). This revelation as 
led to much speculation regarding its origin and mechanism of incorpora” 

tion into coenzyme A. With the exception of several organisms, cyste- 

In general, 


be an essential dietary constituent. à 
cysteine-cysteamint 


amine does not appear to 
101 little is known regarding the interrelationships of к 
| | metabolism. It is believed that in mammals, cysteamine and cystamine 
are formed entirely from cysteine and cystine. The mechanism for this 
ly unknown (Eldjarn and Pihl, 1956): 
an inter- 


n, however, is still large 
(2-aminoethanesulfinic acid 
he formation of sulfate and taurin 
1053; Eldjarn, 19544). Cystamine h 


diate in the metabolism of cysteine but n 


tion has been demonstrated (Robbers, 1934). © 
a dual role in the formation of bile acids. It is a precu ^ «a 
me A it is believed to function ! 


constituent of coenzyt to 
acids. This activation is thought 


id-coenzyme А comp 
and glycine to form the re$ 
In addition to і 


found effective 
iected just pr 
Efforts 


]) has been shown to be 
e by cysteamine and cys- 


as been suggeste 
o such 
‘ysteamine is also thous t 


nd conversio 
Hypotaurine 
mediate in t 
teine (Awapara, 
as a possible interme 


to play 
taurine and аз à 
the activation of t 
result in the formation of 
nzymatically with taurine 
Eldjarn and Pihl, 1956). 
cysteamine has been 
of X-ray when in 
and Wang, 1953). 


he various cholic 
a cholic ac 


ts role as 2 
in protecting an 
ior t9 ex- 
have peen 
of this protection. Such 
ing of the transformation? 
й It would also 
e procedures as 


to react € 
bile acids ( 
body constituent, 
injurious dose 
1051; Rugh 
the mechanism 


mals from an 
Васа et al., 
elucidating 
le a better understand 
d to an injurious dose of X-ray- 
X-ray protectiv 5 
nt of tissue y: de 
of radiation sicknes® 
limitations acd 


posure ( 
directed towards 
Id provic 
xpose 
of more effective 
enhanceme 
in the therapy 
any serious 


information wou 
occurring in tissue € 
allow the development 
well as methods for the selective 
has had some clinical trial 
ported effective and without 
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excretion of radioactivity atter administration of 5 -cysteamine was de- 


termined, after which separation of urinary metabolites was accomplished 


on Dowex so resin columns. Identification procedures were carried out 
on the isolated metabolites. The results obtained in normal mice were 
compared with those seen in animals pretreated with cysteamine prior to 
being subjected to a lethal dose of X-ray. The results obtained in normal 
subjects were compared to those observed in subjects subjected to hypoxic 


conditions for seven hours after ingesting S" cysteamine, In vitro studies 


were carried out using extracts of pigeon пуег etone powder and 
Clostridium kluyveri. Both sources were found to contain systems 


ле. An attempt was made 


capable of catalyzing the oxidation of cysteam! 
to purify and characterize these systems and identify the product or prod- 
ucts formed. 

In male and female C,H mice, essentially 100 per cent ot the admin- 


i | | : - io} Ap- 
istered radioactivity appeared in the urine in the first eight hours. Ap 


“к^ : EM : 
Proximately 72 per cent appeared following exposure to a lethal dose ot 
X-ray (goor). Excretion of radioactivity in X-irradiated males was 


Significantly her than that seen in females in the next sixteen hours. 


No other significant differences in excretion Of radioactivity between the 


t dii 
Sexes was observed. In general, the excretion of radioactivity in mice 


receiving X 1s significantly slower than in the non-irradiated group. 
g ray W ignin tly si 


The first eight-hour urine from irradiated and non-irradiated mice was 
Tesolved into six distinct peaks by resin chromatography. Four of the 


Metabolites were identified. Some evidence indicates that the unidentihed 


COmpounds are hypotaurine (2-aminoethanesulfinic acid) and cyStamine 


disulfoxide, Hypotaurine has recently been shown to appear ın the blood 


and „f cysteamine (Eldjarn and 


urine of rats following administration « 
ih] | ж “абзе” с 
Pihl, 1956). Cystamine disulfoxide has been isolated Irom rat urine only 
(с “ 2 ` b fo t" TM 
(C avallini et al., 1956 [he major portion of the administered radio 


a 1 ; А ved 
Activity in the urine of non-irradiated mice was in the form of unchanged 


Wsteamine 40 per cent). Considerable activity was found in the form 
9f taurine (21 per cent) and inorganic sulfate (13 per cent Approxi 
Mately 5 per cent appeared as cystamine. Only inorganic sulfate appeared 
the nine- to twenty-four-hour urine. 


Following exposure to X-irradiation, the urınary ex retion of inorganic 


sul ^ M Я ' . 
litate and taurine increased in the female during the t hours 


hrst € 


Whil А - = 
* amine was reduced. In the male, 


€ the percentage of ur i н 3 

Or * ^ ы * , , è 1 м > 

ў the oncentrati t t metabolite believed to be hypotaurine 

fered sienif ntl« ter X-irr tion Excretion of this substance 
“а y radia s 

ыі, ‹ Р Little сап be deduced from these 


X irradi- 
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ting its Pro” 


in the process of exer 
follow this 


rough the usual path or, 
diate which may 


eventually th 
rted to an interme 


tective effect, it is conve 
path. 

Urinary excretion of rac 
S®_cysteamine was found to differ signi 
conditions. Under normal conditions, 
activity was recovered in the first е 
nty-four hours, and 70 per cent 
approximately 27 per cent was recovered 1n 
the first eight hours, 38 per cent in the first twenty-four hours and 4° 
nt after thirty days. Reports on kidney function under conditions 
of this experiment indicate that there is no reduction in 
It is known, however, that diminished oxygen tension 
tabolic paths as well as other discrete but 1m- 
1953). Therefore, qua 
tabolites found under normal 4 
ditions would not be unexpe Separation and identificatio f A 
m the first eight-hour collection indicated that the таў 
xcreted as taurine (35 Pe 
10 per cent was ex 


Under hypoxic co 
te excrete: 


bjects after ingestion of 


lioactivity in male su 
al and hypoxic 


ficantly under norm 
approximately 44 Per cent of the 
administered radio ight hours, 56 per 
cent in the first twe after thirty day: 
Under hypoxic conditions, 


per ce 
similar to those 
renal activity. 

can cause a shift of me 
portant changes ( Patt, 

differences in urinary me 
cted. 


metabolites fro 
adioactivity was е 
r cent). 
t was unidentified. 


portion of т 
organic sulfate (33 Pe 
unchanged and 19 per cen 


there was 4 two-fold increase in the amount of 
1 other metabolites seen under norma 


alteration in the metabolic path. 
liver acetone 


Approximately 


inorganic sulfa 

Taurine and severa 1 conditions 

not appear suggesting some 
In vitro studies were carried out on an extract of pigeon 

lium kluyveri. Both were found to contain materia 
the oxidation of cysteamine. In pigeon l this 

d to increase with pH and substr 


as tested for its ability to саб” 
1, cysteine = 


powder and Clostric 
iver, 


which would catalyze 
ivity was demonstrate 


act 
A partially purified extract W 


tion. 
the oxidation of cysteamine, cystamine, 2-mercaptoethano 
glutathione. It was active only with cysteamine as the substrate. 
phosphopyridine nucleotide, which markedly stimulated the oxidation а 
cysteamine by a partially purified extract of pigeon liver, had no € A 
when added to a purer preparation. In contrast to pigeon liver, Се = 
extracts of Clostridium kluyveri catalyzed the oxidation of thioglyC® e 
nol as well as cysteamine. However, little if ба 


nol was affect y 


(EDTA) al- 


and 2-mercaptoetha 


activity tow ards thioglycol aptoethar 


ate or 2-merc 


the re 

heating oF treating with ethylenediaminetetraacetic асі пе. 

though there was а definite reduction in the reactivity with cysteam нй 
liver. Attempts were a 


as also seen in pigeon 
sis non-protein catal 
] its activity соў 
s stimulation wit 


The latter effect w 
ate and identify tl 
bstance anc 
le to reproduce thi 


yst from pigeon liver. TA. 


:minated wit 
ild be elimina of trace 


separ 
h a num е 


yielded such a su 
Efforts were mac 
metals without success. 
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Using S"-cysteamine, some attempts were made to separate and iden- 
eo 

tify the product or products formed by y 

-hromatography. 


eon liver by means of Dowex 
Only cysteamine and 


ME 


с 
Cystamine was formed іп the non-protein 


50 ion exchange resin and 


cystamine could be detected. 
as well as the protein catalyzed reaction. It was not determined if this 
compound was formed as a result of protein activity. 
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THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 


OF EDUCATION: 
ITS ADMINISTRATIVE STATI S IN 
ГНЕ FEDERAL НІЕ RARCHY 


ARL MESSERSMITH ® 


JAMES ( 
THE PROBLEM 


examination of the de- 


tation 1S erne wit in 
the administrative status of the United States Office of 
2 ttempt t ete ne what its status in the fed- 
stablishment of t Office of I ation 1867, two con- 
ments have had sign nt bearing on all questions 
€ р t In the st d > has been a adual 
( ope of O ties and programs to include prac- 
5 ‹ Se v, € ational programs directly 
evels of € tion have devel in many separate di- 

tments ‹ Fedi Grove 
that 5 {тег of national concern was 
ation of a Federal O of І tior Through suc- 
n the e { < V tion by both states- 
tors 5 t n motivating Office to discover and 
e as the f tion acy. 

Y t vsis the various organizational 
A Office has ss { recent thought and 
vhat the trat status the Office should be, 
to those concerned with 
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which the study was based were obtained from a variety of 


Data upon 
Annual Reports of the 


sources. Among the more primary sources were: 
Commissioners of Education; Annual Statements of the Commissioners 
of Education; pertinent issues of the Congressional Record; hearings 
before the House Committee on Education and Labor, Eighty-third Con- 
gress (Title: Federal Activity in the Field of Education); and handbooks, 


yearbooks, convention proceedings, reports, and other official documents 9 


various national organizations participating in the study. 
Other significant sources of data included the reports and appraisals 
of numerous authoritative groups interested in the problem. Among the 


more noteworthy of these reports W ere: the 1923 report of the Insti- 


tute of Governmental Research (Title: The Bureau of Education) 5 
‘o Welfare; 


the report of the Hoover Commission Task Force on Public 


the report of the Hoover Commission on Social Security 


tion; the 1950 report ot the Public Administration Service (Title: An 
and the 1952 


Administrative Survey of the U. $. Office of Education) ; 
Quattlebaum report (Title: Federal Educational Activities and Educa 


tional Issues before Congress). 


As one phase of the study, interviews were held with the represent 
‘onal organizations for the purpose of securing 
current views concerning the status of the Office. In the selection а 
the following factors were 
accessibility 0 


atives of a number of nat 


organizations to participate in the survey, 
considered: population represented by the organization ; 


the organization; status of the org ‘ferent 
^ А 1 е 

In order to secure a more representative sampling, seven di pte 
se 


These organizat 


types of organizations were interviewed. 
5, wome 


education, labor, industry, agriculture, religious group 
and professional groups. «ater 

The interview schedule prepared for use in connection with the 1? 
views had as its primary objective the securing 
addition, it served to prevent undue digression and 
the interview forward to a conclusion. 


FINDINGS 


The principal findings ot the study are set forth below- 


1. At times there has been a lack of clear knowledge an 
ing as to what constitutes the true functions of th 
While its statutory functions are spelled out in w 
interpretations of these functions have varied. This fact, coupe of its 
an uncertainity as to the means suitable to the performance trative 
functions, has in some instances served to impair the adminis 
efficiency and procedure of Office personnel. 


з. Despite the fact that the functions and purposes of the 
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been re-examined from time to time, not only by the various com- 


missioners of education, but also by nation 


11 advisory committees on 


education and by committees from educ 


no notable additions to the original functions and purposes of the Office 


tional and other organizations, 


3. The feeling has, at times, existed that the historical functions of 
the Office in the areas of reseaı and collection and dissemination of 
educational data have been overshadowed by programs of a promotional 
or administrative nature. In 1929, for example, the Commissioner оі 


relieved of several direct ad 


ition was able to have the Office 
ministrative functions, such as the operation of schools in Alaska, 
inction of the Off e, 


$ federal educational activities among many ted- 


leterious effect upon the 


lequate administratve framework within the Office 
lure of the Federal Government to adopt an over- 


1 on has resulted in piecemeal legislation and unco 
Ordinated educational programs. This fact was particularly stressed in 


the report of the Hoover Commission Task Force on Public Welfare. 
to satisfy the interests 


s. The practice of the Office of ng 
and desires of various clientele groups has had a tendency to create an 
Interna] administrative proble esulting in a fluctuating Office struc 
ture and п icult a well-rounde ¢ program. The 1950 re- 
Port of the Public Administration Service pointed out that the organ 


ization and staffing pattern of the Office reflected its attempt to yield, 


some degree. to each { the clientele groups desiring services. 


6. The expansion of Office functions has not been guided by any 


ttern of reorganization The character, scope, and 


nif m а x 
1 nce f OF ка аай ve beer rimarily determined 
the Views of the - й towar meeting the needs of 
th М T 
'£ times, and by certain forces whi ve. through their effect upon 
$ і i tor wh ha ( ' 
© functions : « of the Office, necessitated modification 01 
its і : i “а 
Administrative structure. Among these forces are: the growth а 1d 
ехра, ^ ө 
i ( Р ternational tension; economic 
ч I << tions 
h eg ” { I 1 tion in its newest posi 
“Or " 1 | 
n the tede erarchı nears t » the prestige value afforded 
Dy y - 
> net у t the Office not as yet com 
“ano ; 1 
t ‹ ar k 4 , respect and adr 
“n fo ' 


8. n proj 
of „Re ent t E І І І mir tral " status of the Office 


lucation, and (2) co- 


tion, within the Offic. { federal tivities of an educational 
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nature. These views are supported and encouraged primarily by edu- 
cational organizations and interests. 

9. Of all current problems in the area 
lations, that of federal aid to education appears to 
the national thinking and interest as brought out by the survey of na- 


tional organizations. 


of federal educational re- 
be predominant in 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of this study, the following recommendations appear to 


be justified. 

1. A comprehensive study should be made as the basis for a deter- 
mination and adoption of an over-all policy by the Federal Govern- 
ational functions, activities, and programs. 


ment in regard to its educ 
and findings as to the con- 


This study should include judicial opinions 


sonance of the determined policy with constitutional provisions and 


limitations. 

2. A codification of existing laws in the area of federal educational 
relations should be made (1) to aid the study called for above, and (2) 
legislation deemed necessary to imple- 


to serve as the basis for future 
adopted 


ment the over-all federal policy in education determined and 
as a result of the recommended study. 

status of the Office of Education should 
light of the over-all fed- 
result of the 
the ap- 


3. The proper administrative 
be clearly and specifically determined in the 
eral educational policy formulated and adopted as a 
recommended study. This should include a determination of 
propriate functions and services of the Office. 


4. Greater concern than has sometimes prevailed should be shown 


personnel of the Office when administrative changes are effected, that 
morale within the agency may be more positive in character. 
in the Office should result only 


<. Contemplated internal changes 
from a careful objective study involving a cooperative appraisal by che 
staff. At times, too frequent shifting or alteration of the administra 


tive structure of the Office has been confusing, time-consuming, à" 
not conducive to efficiency. 
6. The Office of Education should be made the coordinating agen“ 


for all federal programs of an educational nature. The federal edu- 


cational agency, which has other extensive contacts with state educ? 
tional agencies, is more likely than noneducational agencies to take ac 
in education. Efficiency 


count of established relationships and policies 
will be improved if the number of federal contacts wl 
kept at a minimum. 

independent 
ndation 


sich state AN 


local educational agencies must maintain are 
7. The Office of Education should be established as an 


agency under a National Board of Education. This recomme 
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is in consonance with the official views of leading national organizations 


which have taken a stand on the issue. 

At the same time, it is recognized that 
ation. A number of national organizations 
which formerly held this view have since changed in support of an inde- 
National Board. 

Likewise, there are those who favor a Federal Office of Education 
component of a mu tifunctional federal depart- 


ment. With respect to improving the status of the Office, this appears 
i | tion. However, аз tar as appropriations 


to be a step in the right dire 
an insignificant part of 


there is some desire for a 


federal department of edu 


pendent Office of Education under a 


as now constituted—a 


the Office rema 


located. Moreover, the Commisioner 


h an intermediate agency. For 


and personnel are concerned, 


the department in wi 
throug 


must still speak tor e 


$ ommendations seem to be war- 


these and other reasons, the above rei 
ranted. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 
the complexity of matters 


Despite the wide scope of its services and 
ion has seldom found at its 


with which it deals, the Office of Educa 
| to its mission as 


command the resources equal conceived by its staff or 
From its inception, it has 


by the educational clientele which it serves. 


been torn bv conflict between an overwheiming realization of the im- 


r of impinging upon 


portance of education to the Nation and the 


traditions of state and local control of edu 


Those interested in the Office must spe ik out if proper consideration 
ў tors must raise а 


15 to be given to their feelings and desires 

more unified voice if they expect adequí attention to be given to 

і г - “ 1 г 1 : تق وي‎ Léenne 

the question of over-all federal policy in education and the subsequent 
ы: 1 1, hoe 

stablishment of ar mp1 da tive status for the Ofhce. 
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GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
by ERNEST WALTER SNODGRASS * 
Although general agreement was found in the professional literature 
school classroom teacher in 
little seemed to be known 


teachers or their atti- 
ance have been 


as to the important role of the elementary 
providing guidance services to her pupils, 
about the guidance competencies of elementary 
tudes toward guidance duties. Few phases of guid 
the subject of less research and study. 


Тне PROBLEM 


'The major purposes of this study were to determine the extent to 


which elementary teachers recognized the presence of guidance duties 
and problems in their teaching assignments and the degree of adequacy 
they felt toward executing or resolving them. More particularly the 


purposes were: (1) to investigate the preparation and experience 
qualifications of elementary teachers for guidance work; (2) to deter- 
y of recog- 


mine the relationships of these qualifications to the frequenc 
nition of guidance duties and to the degree of feelings of adequacy 1" 
dealing with them; and (3) to inquire into the nature of help these 
ms toward increasing their compe- 


teachers desired from the school syste А 
between their choices 


tencies for guidance work and the relationships 


of help desired and elements of their professional qualifications. 


PROCEDURES 

The research procedures consisted of the following: 

1. A review of literature pertaining to guidance at th 
level. 

2. The compilation, on the basis of the 
functions, duties, and problems; specialized personnel to whom 
might refer more difficult problems; educational and experience 
fications of elementary teachers; and suggested methods of increas 
teacher competencies in guidance work. 

3. The preparation of a questionnaire designed to obt 
about the teaching situation, training and experience qualifi 
pupils with problems might be май 
ance duties and the degree 
f help desired from 
los in guidance work 


с elementary 


. ۰ Н се 
literature, of lists of guidan 
teachers 


quali“ 
ing 


ain information 
cations 1° 


guidance work, personnel to whom 
ferred, the frequency of recognition of guid 
of adequacy felt toward each, and the nature о 


county school system toward increasing competenci mine 
4. The tabulation and statistical analysis of the data to euo ^ 
incidence of recogn! 1 


relationships between qualifications and (1) the 
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>) the degree of feelings of adequacy toward per- 
the nature of help desired toward improving 


forming these, and (3) the i 


Y guidance duties 2 


cy in guidance work. 


The study was limited to classroom teachers in the public elementary 


compet 
mpete 


schools of the twenty-three county school systems ın Maryland. Teach- 
ing principals were included the sample. Non-teaching principals 


were ex luded. 
s m 
Questionnaires were sent to 400 teachers in white schools and 68 


nting 10 per cent of the teachers in 


teachers in Negro schools, representing 10 ] 
1 1 n m 4 М . 4 М 1 
schools of each size Schools included in the study ranged trom the 


i | : | R 
several teachers in each grade. Re- 


turns were received trom 323 white and 39 Negro teachers. These 
per cent of the 


per cent and 57 І 


One-teacher variety to those with 


£ the 


responses represented approximately 
respective samples. The major portion of the 


study was based on the 


returns from the larger sample. 


Teachers in schools having one or more teachers per Б! ide made up 
87.3 per cent of the sample. „Ју one-fifth taught combina- 
tions of two or more grades. Very few were kindergarten teachers 


xth. Most of them taught in 


Or those who taught in grades above sixt 


} І 
Schools serving grades опе through six 

“м ^ a 4 Li s. ы 1 

The services of spe lized personne! were available to nearly all 
TY 8 пача " 1 = 
teachers for making referrals. The services of a nurse were available 


to more than 90 per cent and those of a visiting teacher to nearly 60 
De ` ; i 1 е „> 
Per cent. The services of guidance counselors, psyc rologists, and other 


e with less frequency. 


Less than half of the teachers held the certificate now required tor 


educatic mal spe 


ts were 


teacher and more than 


entering service as a fully qualified elementary 

one-fifth held emergency certificates Few had taught other than in 

the elementary schools and more tl h had ten or more years о! 

teaching experience at that level Slightly less than two thirds held a 

Ba helor’s degree, and only 7.3 per cent held the Master’s degree. 
Ninety eight per cent d taken one or more ot the courses suggested 


one-fourth had taken a 


one-fifth had studied oc- 


AS dec; 1 ; 
desirable training for guidance workers, 


Course in prir “1 


ы cipl f gu ў | 
Ipational and educational information. Арргохи 


educationa ately three-fourths 
had 


per cent had served 


) nated hild | 
Participated in а child study 


a i 
$ Study gro 


up leaders. 


Guwance Duties AND PROBLEMS 
ч 
th There were 1 31 items, each requiring two responses, in the part ot 
le q йк : „е y 
à Questionnaire deali e duties and problems. For 
| ї 
‚Fposes sum of the frequencies of the 


of brevity 
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“often” and “sometimes” responses is used to indicate frequency of 


recognition. The sum of the frequencies of the “adequate” and “fairly 
adequate” responses is used to indicate frequency of feelings of adequacy. 
Frequencies are expressed as percentages of the number of teachers in 
the sample. 


For 95 of the 131 items the frequencies of re 
ditional items exceeded 50 per 


only two items were 


cognition exceeded 75 


per cent. Frequencies for twenty-one ad 
cent. Another thirteen were above 25 per cent ; 
below that percentage. 

Frequencies of responses indicating feelings of adequacy were above 
75 per cent for ninety-four items; above 50 per cent for another 
twenty-six; and above 25 per cent for the remaining eleven. 

The two items for which frequencies of recognition were below 25 
per cent were in the area of articulation. Frequencies of recognition 
were below 50 per cent for two more of the five items in this area. 
Frequencies of adequacy were below so per cent for these four items. 

Items for which frequencies of both recognition and adequacy were 
below $0 per cent were: selecting psychological tests to be used; ad- 
administering group tests other 
using the less 
and 


ministering individual intelligence tests; 
than those of intelligence, achievement, and readiness; 
structured and more projective techniques in individual analysis; 
planning pupil or parent handbooks for orientation purposes. 

Data obtained through individual analysis were used by more teachers 
acement than for detecting the 


for purposes of grouping and pupil place f 
counseling with pupils er 


beginnings of maladjustments, preparing for 
parents, or preparing for home visits. Frequencies of adequacy 
higher for the purposes for which these dat 

Frequencies of recognition were below 50 per cent 
quacy were below 75 per cent for schoolwide health services. 4 
services included provisions for health examinations for all pupils, ап 


for necessary immunization or isolat 
Frequencies of feelings of adequacy 
per cent of the respondents for such clinical services аз 


of pupils with mental handicaps, the analysis of causes со 
adequate provisions for Т 


home problems of pupils, and making р i 
tion, especially in connection with poor speech, hearing impairment, * 


a were most used. 
and those O 


ion for disease control. 
less than 75 


identification 


ntributing - 
emedia- 


were reported by 


low mental capacity. 


й е е nized 
In the realm of counseling services less than 75 £ 


per cent reco i 
planning individual её > 
Less than three-quarters 


pupils and pupils man? 


or felt adequate toward problems pertaining to 
cational programs and to physical handicaps. 

felt adequate in counseling mentally retarded 
festing moods of being very unhappy or depressed. 


- < І 
Frequencies of recognition were аз high for th 
social contacts, 


ле problems of pupils 


: insecure 25 
who were shy or seclusive, lacked and felt in 


rativistic, 


ep: 


1 
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than did the total sample to induction programs for new teachers which 


would acquaint them with pupil personnel and guidance duties. 


FINDINGS FOR NEGRO TEACHERS 
More than half of the teachers in this group taught in schools having 
A similar proportion taught class- 


less than one teacher per grade. 
Slightly more than 


combined two or more grades. 
grades one through six. 
1 at least one course suggested 
More than half had taken 2 
rental 


room groups which 
70 per cent taught in schools having 
All of this group of teachers had taker 
as desirable training for guidance workers. 
course in principles of guidance and an equa 
All had participated in a child study program, 
The certificate now required for beginning teachers for permanent 
status was held Бу 54 per cent ot the sample. Twenty per cent held 
the Master’s degree and another 66.7 per cent the Bachelor's degree: 


More than four-fifths had been teaching for more ars and 


| number a course 10 П 


hygiene. 


than two ye 


46 per cent for ten or more years. 
Guidance duties and problems were recognize vork 
about the same percentage of these 
teachers as for the larger group. There were no marked differences 
indicating feelings of adequacy towar 
Most teachers 


d as a part of the Y 


of their teaching assignments by 


in the percentages of responses 


performing these duties or resolving these problems. 


felt competent in providing guidance services. 
The first choices of services desired from the county 

differed from those of the larger sample only in that joint study groups 

for teachers and social workers ranked third with this group. Providing 

worker to coordinate the work in each large school 


school syste™ 


a trained guidance 

ranked fourth. 
CONCLUSIONS , 

reported n 


lusions were drawn from the data 1 я 
d in this 


The following conc 
ones may be briefly state 


the study. Only the more important 
report. These are: 

t. The number of specialized guidance 
may make геіегга 


personnel 


quate bot 
number 9 


and educational 
15 was inade 


to whom elementary teachers 
as to the 


as to the availability of present specialists and 
by these workers. 

had made a good beg 
services to their pupils. 
of teacher training, 


inning toward 
Though 
at least 


specializations represented 
2. These elementary teachers 
preparation for providing guidance 
less than one-half met present standards 
one-quarter had had one or more courses in guidance. mirc 
3. Elementary teachers recognized guidance duties, funciona а» 


a part of the work of their teaching assignments. aid- 


problems as tis: 
fairly adequate to provide Ё 


markably high percentage felt at least 


needs of their pupils. 


ance services which met the 
\ildren whose 


4. Elementary teachers felt least adequate in helping ch 


hose of pupils 


S1۷ ( \ \ to eas 8 
whose bel ' В Mes in + ssroom. 

6. Colle credit ses il t teaching ex- 
perience tend to increase t her recognition of and feelings of ade 
quacy tow tie ems 

7. College t 5 tion programs which 

cluded nst t 1 0 Y t ers ties were the most 
desired types ot service t to h« t З st ‘ir com 
petencies in A k 

Ri ENDA N 

ri í ‹ 5 І t of І tior nd the several 

County boa fe ' t 

Examine th € ation al personnel to 
whom elementary " с К € с W th 1 view toward 
more adequate pri f spe 5 5 rations to meet present 


nd joint st R te 5 І workers in programs ol 
Inserv erais 

3. Exar N t t t of ums of guid- 

nce service { 1 sf the purpose Of develop- 
0 t tt t to t ds of the school system 
ind t! 

Ft : ‚ i ús n teacher to further 
ina t ' А t ev ation of present duty 
ISsienments in te ties needs, and the 

o wl te t e being utilized ın helping pupils 

5. Ex Р М {ог classroom in- 
Struction t t to У t needs of both typical 
ind at | i : ‚ discover the effects of the 
Prese readers regular classroom groups 
ont | А а * T m 

6. Fi ^ tencies in working with 

Although encour WE vot ve been made, it is clear that pro- 
1a te t ted to $ table deficiencies which 


tudy has gener- 
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A CAREER-LINE STUDY OF THE PROFESSORSHIP IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
by DANA BUSH ROBLEE * 


Tue PROBLEM 
tal history of college 


1 teacher education In 
It was 


This is a career-line study of the developmen 
faculty members who first engaged in professiona 
the period of the academic years 1950-1951 through 1954-1955. 
designed to discover (1) the patterns of education, work experience, and 
evolving ideal occupational concepts which resulted in persons embarking 
the drives which were most influ- 


on teacher-education careers, and (2) 
sponsibilities of work in pro- 


ential in their decisions to undertake the re 
fessional teacher education, 
PROCEDURES 


Faculty members, qualified to be subjects in the investigation, were iden- 


tified by administrative officers of teacher-education institutions. Data 
were collected directly from the subjects through use of a comprehensive 
questionnaire. These were analyzed in terms of: (1) educational prep” 
her education; (2) the work 


her-education post 
points 


aration for the professional practice of teac 
experience prior to, and in the first professional teac 
tion; (3) the sequence of ideal occupational concepts at career E 
hases of preparation for the professiond 


through the formal education p ; 
influential 1n 


) the pattern of incentives У hich were 


specialization, and (4 
ation careers. 


the subjects' decisions to embark on teacher-educ 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

one study that ef 
s of faculty mem- 
'This, and a substantial quantity 
er-line studies, had а bearing 
These studies provided valuable insights 
members in general but 
10 formed the subject 


A thorough search of the literature revealed only 
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influenced by the fact that teacher education offers work opportunities 


favorable to mental and physical health. 
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his salary was about 
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Suggestions for additional needed research follow: 
1. A follow-up career-line study of the subject population in this study 


should be initiated at about the close of the sixth decade. 
2. Ages, in the total population engaged in professional teacher educa- 
(this study was confined to faculty members who 


tion should be studied 
al specialization in the period 1950-1951 


first engaged in the profession 
through 1954-1955, inclusive). 
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